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THE MULTIPLEX COST AND RATE SYSTEM 


BY OTTO B. GOLDMAN 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The author gives the method of determining the cost of ser- 
vice having a variable demand, with special application to elec- 
tric service, because the cost does and must always determine 
the selling price;competition and commissioners can only regulate 
the profit therein contained. Competition is destructive, 
involving an immense amount of unnecessary expenditure and 
lost motion. In order to insure the lowest price to the consumer 
we must have regulation, and monopoly. The author starts 
with the premise that an equipment must earn its cost and 
profits when in use; certainly it cannot do so when idle. The 
greater the percentage of total time an equipment or part thereof 
stands idle, the more it must earn when in use, because interest, 
etc., runscontinuously. Thesubject is a big one and of tremen- 
dous import not only to the electric business, but to all business, 
and it has been the center of discussion for many years. It is 
now time to get down to absolute proofs of every conclusion, 
based upon fundamental facts. 


HE SUBJECT of rates has received much attention of late, 
due naturally to its importance, and consequently many 
“‘systems”’ more or less related have been devised. A system is 
simply.an attempt to straight-jacket judgment and make it all 
good. It must be correct or it is worse than none, and in order 
to be so, there must appear in the derivations no unbased assump- 
tion, such as are so often found. It must be apparent at once 
that no rate system can really be devised until a cost system has 
been obtained. For cost governs price, competition—and 
railroad commissions—only the profit therein contained. The 
multiplex cost system is a means of determining the cost of a 
variable service such as power service, gas, transportation, 
etc. In presenting this, I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to the ability and patience of Mr. F. D. Weber, for valuable 
assistance. We are presenting the following only in its applica- 
tion to electric power service. 

The demand for electric power service varies greatly during 
the day, from a very light night load, a tolerable day load, to an 
excessive peak load. Besides this we have seasonal variations 
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of load. That must mean that part of our equipment is idle or 
only partly used during the day and year. We have here as- 
sumed that an equipment must pay for itself when in use—cer- 
tainly it cannot do so whenidle. As usual, we consider our costs 
as divided into two parts: (1) fixed charges, being all costs per- 
taining to an equipment when standing idle, and (2) operating 
costs, being all additional costs. It is evident that the first are 
continuous, the latter intermittent, depending on use. But the 
entire or total fixed charges for the year must be paid for during 
those hours in the year that the equipment isinuse. Thus if F 
represents the fixed charges per year of a given equipment and NV 
the number of hours in the year that the equipment is used, then 
F/N is the fixed charge cost per hour. This becomes F/24 X 365 
only when the plant is in continuous use. 


DaiLy VARIATIONS 


In actual power service, we have primarily to consider the load 
variations during the day. In treating this variation, we con- 
sider the day divided into a number of periods. The greater the 
number of periods the more exact our results may be made, but 
the more intricate. Where we have two periods, we have the 
duplex system; where three, the triplex, etc. The latter we will 
now treat, calling the three periods the night, day and peak 
periods. Let us call M, the maximum demand during the 
night period, K; the mean’ demand, and MN, the duration in 
hours of the night period; similarly M2, K2and Ne» for the day 
period and M3, K;and N; for the peak period, where Ni + Neo + 
N; = 24. We consider the total number of customers as divided 
into three classes according to the periods in which they demand 
service, charging each class with the cost burden that it places 
on the equipment, except as modified by the relation of one 
period to the others. In the above the night customers need an 
equipment of size M,, the day customers one of size Mz and the 
peak customers one of size M3. Since M, < Mz < Ms, the 
equipment of size M, is needed throughout the 24 hours, that of 
size M, — M, for N2 + Ns; hours and that of size M3; — Mz for 
N; hours. For the present we will assume that the conditions 
assumed above are the same for each day of the year. Later we 
will consider seasonal variations. 

Let us call C the cost of equipment per kw. and P the per cent 
of fixed charges, per year, so that CP becomes the fixed charge 
cost per kw-year. For the night period size we have M; CP as 
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the total annual fixed charges and since this part of the equipment 
is in use 24 hours per day the fixed charge cost per hour becomes 
M,iCP/365 X 24 or M,CP/365 X 24 K, per kw-hr.,so that we 
have for the fixed charge cost per hour 


M,CP M,CP 


R= = x | 
S365 X24XK, 365 x (Vi +N, +N) Ky es 


During the day period we have for the total fixed charge cost per 
hour 
MCP ms (M, — M,) CP 
365 (Ni + N2 + N3) 365 (Ne + Ns) 


Dividing this by the mean load during this period we get 


CP M, (M2, — Mi) 


Ko = 365 Ky (Ni + No + Ns) ne (Ne + Ns) 


(2) 


which is the fixed charge cost for this period. During the peak 
period we have for the total cost per hour 


(N3 — M2) CP 
365 N3 


M,CP (M, — Mi) CP 


305 (Ni + Ne N,) 1 865M + Ns) * 


whence the fixed charge cost per kw-hr. becomes 


GE M, 
365 Kal (Vi + Na + Ns) 


a Sane ae 
(No +. Na) i ] 


R’s 


aN (3) 


If now we call O; the operating cost per hour during the night 
period, Oz and O; those during the day and peak periods respec- 
tively, then our costs (total) per kw-hr. become for the night, 
day and peak respectively: 


(4) 


R= see [oceNeE§o + Ea a 


(M2 — Mi) Or 


SRN LINES ny gl (5) 


Re = ex, | WENCEND 
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CP My, (M2 — M3) 


Re = 365K, l= Ny ENG) ) (Na Ns) 


(Ms—Ms)] , Os 
ah N3 |+ K3 (6) 


This is, as stated above, on the basis of continuous use at the 
rates stated throughout the year. 


SEASONAL VARIATIONS 


Taking into consideration the variations of load during the 
year we will usually find a comparatively light summer load, a 
medium spring and fall load and avery heavy winterload. That 
means that not only must part of our plant be idle part of each 
day, but that part of our equipment must lie idle often for months 
at a time, due to the above-mentioned conditions. Again, as 
above, in the daily load variations, the aggregate of those cus- 
tomers causing any special burdens on the equipment must pay 
for the burden they create by their demand. To determine this, 
we proceed as follows. Consider the year as divided into, say, 
three periods, the minimum of D; days duration, the mean of 
D, days duration, and the maximum of D3 days duration. As 
above, let us call Mi, M2 and M; the maximum demands for 
the night, day and peak periods respectively of the first or mini- 
mum period of the year, similarly K,, Ko, and K3the mean de- 
mands in kw., and Ni, Ne, and N3 the lengths in hours of the 
night, day and peak periods, where D, + D. + D3 = 365. Then 
for this minimum period, the equations (4), (5) and (6) again 
hold. 

For the mean period, let us call 

My', M2’, and M;’, the maximum demands 

Ky’, Ke’, and K3’, the mean demands 

N,, No, and Ns, the length in hours, and 

Ox’, O2’, and O3’ the operating cost per hour of the night, day 


and peak periods respectively. Then during the night period we 
have for the cost per hour 


M,CP M,'-M, 
(Oi 4D: + D) (+N + Ny + WrEDy (NENEND 


+ OF! 
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whence the cost per kw-hr. is 


le M, | 


R,;’ = i peat 
7 (Ni + No + Nz) Ky’ ihe aR aE a D,+D; 


Or 
a Ke (7) 


During the day period, we have for the cost per hour 


M,CP (M,’' — M,) CP 
(D, + D2 + Ds) (Ni + No + Ns) Sg ee (Nit N2+WNs) 


% (M, — M,) CP Ms = MsCP 
(Di + D2 + Ds) (No + Na) GS) hai (Ne + N2) ; 


whence the cost per kw-hr. becomes 


fey ee es Ee M, + es | 
a Ke Gs Ne Oa) Di- Da Ds Do +Ds 
1 M,—-M, Mee | I O2’ 
css eB en eet EL oh a aa 8 
BeerreNEL DMD AEDs tDit DA Ry 
During the peak period, we have for the cost per hour 
M,CP (M, — My) CP 


({D, + D2 + D3) (Ni + No + Ns) + Ns) iy pp.) (N2-+ Ns) 


(M; — M2) CP aa (M,’ — M,) CP 
WACO ae Desir, + DONE ND 


(M,’ — M2) CP (M;3' — M3) CP On! 
(a acl) Ghana eC DY Nina 
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Dividing this by the mean load, we get 


ee CP My 
Ri! = 7 VM + = NA LD ee 
aE =a 
ps £D,) (Ne : Ns L Di = Diddy 
BT § ] eb pa os 
+5 N, (Disab De 


M,' —M; ] Oise i 
+ Dp; ate D; = K;3!' ( ) 
For the maximum period let us call 


M,", M,", and M;”, the maximum demands 
K,", K2”, and K;”, the mean demands 
Ni, No, and Nz, the length in hours, and 


O,", O2” and O3", the operating costs per hour of the night, 
day and peak periods respectively of this maximum period. 


Then during the night period of this season, we have for the cost 
per hour 


M,iCP My —-M;, 
(Ni+ N2+ Ns) (Dit D2 eet (Ni + No + Ns) (D2 + Da) 


M,"” Saf M,’ i 
SM Naa oNG AND 


Whence the cost per kw-hr. is 


pie pCR at 
(Ni+ No+ Ns) Ki" (Di + D2 + Ds) (D2 + Ds) 


Nias — M;! 0," 
1 Ds + (10) 
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Similarly we get, for the cost per kw-hr. during the day period, 


eps J 1 M, a My’ —M, 
Ke” ((Ni+ No + Ns) D,+D.+ D3; D.+ Ds; 
+e] go lee (fe a aay” 

Ds; (Ne + Ns) L(Di + D2 + Ds) 
M,' fx M, M; Wie uy) ! 0." 
3 (Dz + Ds) se D; ai K." 

and for the peak period 

R;" = CP | 1 IL Mi a (M,' —M) 
K3" ((Ni+ No+ N3 L(Di+ D2 + Ds) (Dz + Ds) 
+e lta (M, —- My, 

(No + Ns) L(Di + De + Ds) 
(M,’ — M:) (M," 5~ |+x sak M;—-—M, 
eee Daa. | Noe Dey 


(M;’ — M3) My Ms |t ON 
RCD) ODD, rey 
For brevity’s sake we are leaving out, for the present, the case 
of more than three periods in the year and the rather important 
condition where in each of the seasonal periods, the correspond- 
ing periods of the day are different, 7.e., where we have for the 
length of the night, day and peak periods, Ni, No and N; during 
the minimum period, Ni,’ No’ and N3’ during the mean period, 
and N,”", No” and N3” during the maximum period. We will 
instead proceed at once to show the application of a concrete 
example under the first case. This application is merely il- 
lustrative. 
APPLICATION OF CASE I 


In computing the cost of power in the following, we have seg- 
regated each factor contributing thereto; 7.e., generation, trans- 
mission, transformation, and distribution. This must be done 
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in every practical example, as it usually happens that we have 
customers taking power directly at the power house, or along the 
transmission line, who naturally would not be chargeable for 
that part or parts of our entire equipment that is not needed to 
serve them. Let us assume then that we have at the generating 
plant the following conditions: 


4000 kw. maximum demand in the night period 


13000 “ “ “ “ “ day “ 
90000 “ “ “ “ “c peak “ 
4000 kw. mean demand night period 
10000 “ “ “ day “ 
T8000 (Sey a Hey vpeak toes 
7 hours duration of night period 
ihil “ “ “ day “ 
6 “ a“ “ peak “ 


So also cost of generating plant and step-up transformers per kw. 
of capacity $150.00, and per cent of fixed charges (annual) 
13 per cent. Then our fixed charges are 


150X13% = $19.50 per kw-year, or 
19.50/365 = $0.0534 per kw-day. 


Reasonable consideration must be taken of the future, so that 
a growth factor must be allowed, because increases must be made 
in reasonable size units. What a reasonable growth factor is can 
only be determined in each individual case. In any plant under 
consideration, that growth factor actually existing should be 
allowed unless it is apparently unreasonable. Let us assume that 
this growth factor in our case is 20 per cent, then we have for 
our fixed charges $0.06408 per kw-day, which becomes 0.06408/ 
24 or $0.00267 per kw-hr. for the night period. 

During the day period we have for our cost per hour 


(4000 X $0.00267 + 13,000— 4000) x $0.06408/17 or $44.61 
The mean load being 10,000 kw., we get for the fixed charges 
44.61/10,000 or $0.004461 per kw-hr. 
During the peak period, we have for the cost per hour 


20,000 — 18,000 X 0.06408/6 + 9000 x 0.00377 + 4000 
x 0.00267, or $119.37. 


Since our mean load is 18,000 kw., we get for our fixed charges 
119.387/18,000 or $0.00663 per kw-hr. 
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If our operating costs are 


$0. 00020 for the night period, ee kw-hr. 
OL 00014"* “day. - Seite, 
O : 00011 “ “ peak “ (it i“ 


then our total production cost per kw-hr. becomes 


0.0002 + 0.00267 = 0.00287 for the night period 
0.00014 + 0.004461 = 0.004601 for the day period 
0.00011 + 0.00663 = 0.00674 for the peak period. - 


' For the transmission line we will assume a cost of 25 cents per 
kw-mile with a fixed charge cost of 15 per cent, and 50 miles of 
transmission to the first substation. Then the fixed charge cost 
per kw-mile-year is 0.25 X 0.15 = 0.0375, and per day is 

0.0375 / 365 = 0.000103, which becomes for the total 50 
mules, after allowing for the growth factor as before, 
(0.000103 X< 50) 1.20 = 0.00618 per kw-day. 
For the night period then we have 
0.00618/24 = 0.000258, the fixed charge cost per kw-hr. 
During the day period, we have the cost per kw-hr. for the 
added equipment. The added equipment is 
13,000 — 4000 = 9000 kw., whence the cost per hour is 
9000 X 0.000363 = $3.267 + 
4000 X 0.000258 = $1.032 
or a total of $4.299. Whence the fixed charge cost per kw-hr. is 
4.299/10,000 = $0.0004299 
During the peak period, we have for the added equipment the 
fixed charge cost per kw-hr. of 0.00618/6, or 0.00108. The added 
equipment is 
20,000 —13,000 = 7000 kw., whence we have 
7000 X 0.00103 = $7.21 + 
9000 X< 0.000363 = 3.267 + 
4000 < 0.000258 = 1.032 or a total of $11.509 
Whence the fixed charge cost per kw-hr. is 
11.509/18,000 or $0.0006394 
Taking for the operating costs per kw-hr. the following: 
$0.00002778 during the night, 
0.00001667 during the day and 
0.00001125 during the peak, we get for the total transmis 
sion costs per kw-hr.:. 
0.000258 + 0.00002778 or $0.00028578 for the night 
0.00001667 + 0.0004299 or $0.00044657 for the day 
0.00001125 + 0.0006394 or $0.00065065 for the peak period. 


ll 
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We now come to the substation No. 1. Suppose here we 
have for maximum demands 


1000 kw. during the night period 

2000 “ “ “ day “ and 

4000 “. “ “ peak “ 
and for the mean demand 

900 kw. during the night 

1500 “ Se a a ae anl 

3600 “ “« © peak period 
The length of each period being taken as before, while the cost 
or investment per kw. at the substation is taken at $15.00 and 
the per cent of fixed charges per year is taken at 10, then the 
fixed charge cost per kw-year is 15.00 X 10 per cent, or $1.50, 
while the fixed charge cost per kw-day becomes, after allowing 
for growth factor as before, 


(1.50/365) 1.20, or, $0.00492. 

For the night we have for the cost per kw-hr. 
(0.00492/1000) /(24 900) or $0.000228. 

For the day period we have for the fixed charge cost per hour 


(2000 — 1000) X 0.00492/17 or $0.29 + 

1000 X 0.000205 or 0.205, or a total of $0.495, 7. e., 

0.495/1500 or $0.00033 per kw-hr. 

During the peak period, we have for the fixed charge cost per 

hour 

(4000 — 2000) X 0.00492/6 or $1.64 + 

1000 X 0.00029 or $0.29 + 

1000 X 0.000205 or $0.205, or a total of $2.135 


Whence the cost per kw-hr. becomes 
2.135/3600 or $0.000593. 
If our operating costs at the station are 


0.00067 per kw-hr. during the night, 
0.000417 per kw-hr. during the day, and 
0.00028 per kw-hr. during the peak period, 


then we have for our total substation costs 
0.00067 + 0.000228 = $0.000898 per kw-hr. (night period) 


0.000417 + 0.00033 = 0.000747 “ « (day period) 
0.00028 + 0.000593 = 0.000873 “ « (peak period) 


Il 
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Summarizing to substation No. 1, we have: 
During the night period 


Generating cost per kw-hr. $0.00287 


‘transmission “© =“ 0.0002858 
Swedoswehwiern si 0.000898 
Total 0.0040538 


which at 95 per cent efficiency becomes $0.00416 per kw-hr. 
During the day period, we have 


Generating cost perkw-hr.  $0.0046 


Transmission ©.“ k, 0.0004467 
Substation “. © : 0.000747 
Total $0.005793 , which at 95 per cent 


efficiency becomes $0.0061 per kw-hr. 
During the peak period, we have 


Generating cost per kw-hr. $0.00674 


Transmission “| “ ce 0.00065065 
Sulosiamon & © uy 0.000873 
Total $0.00826365 


which at 95 per cent efficiency becomes $0.0087 per kw-hr. 

If the distance from substation No. 1 to substation No. 2 is 
50 miles, that will make our total distance, from the generating 
plant to substation No. 2,100 miles, so that, other conditions 
being assumed equal, our transmission cost to substation No. 2 
will be double that to substation No. 1, or 

$0.000572 per kw-hr. for the night period 
0.000892 “ “ “ & day « 
0.0013 “ “ “ (i$ peak “ 

At substation No. 2 we have for the maximum demands 

3000 kw. during the night, 

11000 kw. during the day, and 

16000 kw. during the peak period. 

Mean demands 

3000 kw. during the night, 
8500 kw. during the day, and 

14400 kw. during the peak period. 

Investment $11.00 per kw. of capacity. 

Fixed charges 10 per cent. 

11.00 XK 10 per cent = $1.10 fixed charge cost per kw-yr. or 

1.10/365 = 0.003 per kw-day, which, allowing 20 per cent growth 
factor, gives $0.0036 per kw-day total. 
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Whence for the night period we have 
0.0036 /24 or $0.00015 per kw-hr. 
During the day period we have 


(11,000 — 3000) X 0.0036/17 = 1.69 and 
3000 X 0.00015 = 0.45 


or a total of $2.05, whence 
2.05/8500 = 0.00025, fixed charge per kw-hr. 
During the peak period, we have 
(16,000 — 11,000) 0.0036/6 = $3.00 


8000 X 0.00021 = $1.69 
3000 X 0.00015 = $0.45 
Total $5.14 


Whence the fixed charge cost per kw-hr. becomes 
5.14/14,400 or $0.000357. 
If the operating costs are 


0.000263 per kw-hr. during the night, 
0.000194 per kw-hr. during the day, and 
0.000162 per kw-hr. during the peak, 


then our. total costs at substation No. 2 per kw-hr. become 


0.000263 + 0.00015 = 0.000413 for the night 
0.000194 + 0.000252 = 0.000446 for the day, and 
0.000162 + 0.0003275 = 0.0004895 for the peak period. 


The total costs to and including substation No. 2 then become 
for the night period 


(SOMEratiOnl si. eee eS ete 0.00287 

FERANISIMISSIONS Jatin viene ee 0.000572 
SU st AON NO, 20)c. cee ee oe 0.000413 
SOCAL Cee ee, th eee eee a ome 0.008855 


If the efficiency to and including substation No. 2 is 90 per cent 
this total becomes 0.004283 for the available power. 
For the day period, 


Crerer atone: Saree ke Ses cee 0.00461 

pL PATISHUBC ON a.0:.0oe ee + eee oe 0.000892 
Siipsuation Noo caiman 0.000446 
Total EE NS eT Pant de 0.005948 


which at 90 per cent efficiency again becomes 0.006610. 
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For the peak period, 
Cemeratioiis Aes on hseed tele ounces of 0.00674 
TASES SSS ial ee ee 0.0013 
mipseaw@Ot: NO V2.8... sgh as; 0.0004895 
GME Raced Aka Ne a ee 0.00853 


which at 90 per cent efficiency becomes $0.00948. 


DISTRIBUTION No. 1 FoR SERVICE FROM SUBSTATION No. 1 


We have now to get the cost of our distribution system per 
kw-hr. Suppose here we have an investment of $100.00 per 
kw. and that the per cent of fixed charges is 12, then 


100.00 X 12 per cent or $12.00 is the fixed charge cost per 
kw. per year, 
or 12.00/865 = 0.33, the fixed charge cost per kw. per day, 


and allowing 20 per cent for growth factor as before, our fixed 
charge per kw. per day becomes $0.0396. 
For the night then we have 
0.0396/24 = 0.00165 
(0.00165 x 1000)/900 = 0.00183 fixed charge cost per 
kw-hr. 
During the day we have 
(2000 — 1000) X 0.0396/17 = 2.83 
0.00183 * 1000 = 1.83 
socal leee eet maakt 4.16 
4.16/1500 = $0.002774 per kw-hr. 


During the peak period we have 
(4000 — 2000) (0.0396) /6 = $13.20 


1000 X 0.00283 = 2.33 
1000 x 0.00183 = 1.88 
AL OCA a dettnioutaedte hn: $17.36 


17.36/3600 = $0.00482 per kw-hr. 
‘Assuming then that the operating costs per kw-hr. are 

0.00049 during the night 
0.00043 Pee day, and 
0.00088 “ “ peak period 

then our total costs per kw-hr. become 
0.00049 + 0.00183 0.00232 during the night 
0.00043 + 0.002774 = 0.0032 during the day 
0.00038 + 0.00482 0.0052 during the peak period. 


I 
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If the efficiency of our distribution system is 90 per cent, then 
the above become for the total cost per kw-hr. of available power, 


$0.0026 for the night period 
0.00356 for the day period, and 
0.00578 for the peak period. 


The cost of the power to and including distribution per kw-hr. 
then is 
0.0043 + 0.0026 $0.0069 for the night period. 


0.0061 + 0.00356 = 0.00966 for the day period. 
0.00863 + 0.00578 = 0.01441 for the peak period. 


| 


DISTRIBUTION No. 2 


From substation No. 2 we have distribution system No. 2. 
Suppose that the investment per kw. of capacity here is $90.00 
and that the per cent of fixed charges is 11, then the fixed charges 
per kw-year are 90.00 * 11 per cent or $9.90 or $0.0271 per kw- 
day. Allowing again 20 per cent for growth factor, this becomes 
0.0325. 


For the night period then we have 
0.0325/24 = 0.00135 fixed charges per kw-hr. 
For the day period, we have 


(11,000 — 3000) X 0.0325/17= $15.20 
3000.2) 000135 cee as gas a 408 


19.25/8500 = 0.00226 per kw-hr. 
For the peak period we have 
(16,000 — 11,000) x 0.0325/6 = $27.00 


SUOOR 00010 aaa = 1h 70) 
SUOOR <0 00135 =e anne = 9 4505 
otal § Saree sare $46.25 


46.25/14,400 = 0.0029 per kw-hr. 

If the operation costs per kw-hr. are 
0.000375 during the night 
0.000325 during the day and 
0.0003 during the peak period 

then the total costs for distribution under system No. 2 are 

0.000375 + 0.00135 = 0.001725 for the night. 
0.000325 + 0.00226 = 0.002585 for the day. 
0.0003 + 0.0029 0.0032 for the peak period. 


1 
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At 90 per cent efficiency of our distribution system, these 
become 
0.001917 for the night 
0.00287 for the day 
0.003555 for the peak period based on available power. 


The total costs to and including distribution system No. 2 are 


0.004283 + 0.001917 = 0.0062 for the night 
0.00661 + 0.00287 0.00948 for the day 
0.003555 + 0.00948 = 0.13 forthe peak period. 


THe MULTIPLEX RATE 


Having determined the cost of service, we have now to deter- 
mine the rate. In order that a rate be of practical use, it must 
be fairly simple, and in effect such that it redounds to the best 
interest of both the consumers and the power company. Let us 
first take up the matter of simplicity. In applying this rate, 
we add to the previously determined cost of service a certain 
percentage of allowable profit, which should depend on the 
efficiency of the system. In order then to apply the multiplex 
rate it seems that a time-wattmeter would be necessary for each 
installation, and this would be impracticable. But this is not 
at all necessary. The vast majority of small power users are 
residential light customers. The time when and the number of 
hours that they demand service, are practically the same for 
all of them. A test will show what percentage of their load is 
in each period, and knowing this we can at once calculate a flat 
rate per kw-hr., or per lamp, as we choose, based not on guess- 
work but on knowledge of the cost of that service and what that 
service consists of. So we can classify and give a flat rate to any 
service, as residential lighting, commercial, or street lighting, 
etc., that allows of group classification. In these cases we 
would actually simplify the rate, 7. e.,for any given season, al- 
though we would have to vary the rate in each season to take 
care of the variation of the cost of service in the different periods 
of the year. In the remaining cases that do not allow of group 
classification, we would have to resort to time-wattmeters or 
agreements restricting usage without special permit. These 
would be mostly the larger power users. 

In giving a rate based on cost of service, we are treating each 
and every customer impartially and are therefore creating a 
feeling of mutuality between the power company and the cus- 
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tomers. That is a valuable asset. Not only that, but a rate 
based on cost automatically tends to discourage the use of 
power at such a time that it would tend to increase the average 
cost. It would tend to encourage the use of power at such times 
that the average cost would be reduced, 7. e., the demand would 
gravitate as much as physically possible to the time of lowest 
cost. This means that the valleys in the load curve will tend 
to fill up. Growth will be along natural, healthy lines, instead 
of artificial. 

In an excellent résumé on rates, Mr. Stacy Hamilton presented 
before the Northwest Electric Light and Power Association at 
its joint meeting with the Pacific Coast meeting of the A.I.E.E., 
Spokane, Wash., September 9-11, 1914, a paper which not only 
aptly illustrates present-day rates but present-day incongruities— 
and some of these unwittingly. He states, for example, ‘“There 
are two general basic theories on which a system of rates may be 
established, 7. e., the cost of service theory, and the value of ser- 
vice theory.’’ He says further: ‘Under the cost of service 
theory we have, at one extreme, the attempt to differentiate in 
proportion to the exact cost to each individual condition of ser- 
vice. This must necessarily result in a schedule so complicated , 
as to be entirely impracticable. At the other extreme we have 
a general average or uniform rate to all customers based on the 
general average cost of rendering service to all consumers.” As 
a matter of fact there are at present neither rates based on the 
cost of service nor on the value of service. Before wecan havea 
rate based on cost of service, we must know definitely the cost 
of service; before we can have a rate based on the value of service, 
we must definitely know the value of the service in each individual 
or group case. The value of a service is not what it costs but the 
profit it earns. For example, we may be manufacturing a cer- 
tain article. Suppose that wages increase and at the same time 
the selling price of the article decreases. Then it is evident that 
the cost of the service has increased at the same time that the 
value of the service has decreased. So that before we could make 
a rate based on value of service, we would have to know in detail 
our customer's business. Such a rate would have to decrease 
in times of business depression and increase in good times. Under 
such a rate the ay of service may decrease while the cost of 
service remains stationar i 
not exist nor ever will Bek Esa beaetiae Ge peer 
basis of any charge must sieve be th pen papers 

‘ e cost; competition and 
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commissions can only regulate the profits, to which the latter 
may add by way of regulation the proper distribution of the 
costs to individual or group cases. 

Respecting rates based on cost of service, we have said that 
such do not exist, nor can they exist until the cost of service 
has been determined as is first done in this article. We have 
shown above that the application of a rate based on cost in the 
multiplex form, used with good judgment, is not any more com- 
plicated on the average than present rates. The so-called uni- 
form rate is not based on the cost but only on average (annual) 
cost. Such rates cannot be in proportion to costs. An assump- 
tion that they are so would involve errors of over 100 per cent; 
that is, absolutely valueless results. Power service is a natural 
monopoly, 7. e., this service can berendered better and cheaper 
under such conditions than under competition. Competition 
then becomes a farce at the expense of the public. But having 
a monopoly, a distinction between ‘‘ competitive ”’ and ‘“ non- 
competitive ’’ business becomes discrimination. Present rates 
are based on this, that they must collect enough annually to 
pay for the cost of service for the year, plus a profit that can be 
collected. With respect to the form of the rate so that a proper 
distribution of the charges may be made, there has been up to 
the present no basis whatever. 

At present, commissions allow power companies annually the 
annual cost of service exclusive of interest on invested moneys 
and a certain return on the invested moneys, usually 8 per cent. 
Inasmuch as the cost of money is as definite as the cost of copper 
wire, it would seem to be better to determine the entire cost of 
service and then allow a certain percentage of profit or a com- 
mission for the execution of this service. And this commission 
should be in proportion to the efficiency of the system, the degree 
of wisdom and foresight displayed in necessary investments, the 
ability displayed in the development of business, etc.; in other 
words, the quality, price also considered, of the service. Thus 
an efficient power company should receive a greater return than 
an inefficient one. 

It is time to develop in these matters along broad and perma- 
nent lines, and we trust this paper will assist in some degree in so 
doing. We have had to abbreviate the presentation greatly, but 
we hope not so much so, as to sacrifice clearness, so far as we have 
carried matters in this discussion. 


aa 
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” 
Discussion on ‘‘ THE MuLTIPLEX COST AND RATE SYSTEM 
(GoLDMAN), PorTLAND, ORE., JANUARY epee RUE 


Julian Lobenstein (by letter): Mr. Goldman discusses 
what he calls growth factor. Just what does he mean by that, 
term? It seems that since he increases the fixed charges 1n order 
to take care of future growth, he expects to make extensions 
from earnings. This has been done in the past, but will the 
public service commissions permit it in the future? In other 
words, according to modern practise, extensions should be 
made from capital, not from earnings. Of course, if the com- 
pany is in a position to pay a fair dividend but prefers to in- 
vest the dividend moneys in extensions, capitalizing those 
expenditures, no commission would find fault: but it is “far 
from likely that two charges will be allowed as part of the rate, 
one to take care of future extensions and another allowed, in 
itself large enough to yield a fair dividend. 

That this is the stand taken is shown in the decision of the 
New York Public Service Commission, First District, in the 
case of the Queensborough Gas & Electric Light Co., decided 
June 23, 1911. *Commissioner Maltbie says: 

‘‘ Furthermore, it is not reasonable to require consumers to 
pay higher rates than they otherwise would be required to pay 
in order that these higher rates may provide funds from which 
to construct additional plant, which becomes the property of. 
the company. Such plant and property is ordinarily paid for 
out of capital, but whether this course is followed or the stock- 
holders voluntarily relinquish a share of their dividends in 
order to increase the value of their property, has no relation 
to this case. Suffice it to say that the consumer -should not 
be required to pay higher rates and thereby make a donation 
to the company or to its stockholders.” 

_And again in the case of the Central Yellow Pine Associa- 

tion vs. I.C.R.R.Co., 10 I.C.C. Rep. 505, the Insterstate Com- 
merce Commission says: 
a has . this Commission cannot properly permit an 
advance in rates with the intent to produce an accumulation 
of surplus for this purpose.” (This purpose being the making of 
extensions.) 

Perhaps Mr. Goldman means to use this 20 per cent charge 
for the amortization of inadequate and obsolescent machinery, 
machinery made inadequate by the growth of the plant. If 
that is the case, why not call it by a more descriptive and better 
known name? Why not call it depreciation reserve? 

L. C. Tomlinson (by letter): The scientific investigation of 
the exact premises upon which to found all systems of charges 
for all public utilities is now attracting the thought of unbiased 
men outside of the employment of the companies supplying 


the public service or associated with companies in other fields 
of activity. 
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Until the last few years the subject of systems of charges has 
been discussed in printed articles or public addresses in almost 
every case by persons in some way allied with companies supply- 
ing the service under consideration. We find a man expound- 
ing his own views on a new rate just established by his com- 
pany that will be more attractive to the consumer than all 
the rates now in existence; or an address will be given in which 
a number of rates that have proved the best business getters 
will be explained by concrete examples. However, in practically 
every case, these new rates have been only new methods of 
presenting the gross bill to the consumer; merely examples of 
the art of bill-making. In no case is the true fundamental 
system of charges given more than a passing thought. 

Mr. Goldman takes for his foundation the exact premise 
that all systems of charges formed by purveyors of public 
utilities must be based upon the costs of supplying a specific 
utility. While he does not say so, he implies that the elements 
“upon which the costs depend are demand, quantity and time. 
These three elements are the base of all systems of charges for 
all: public utilities, as I have shown in an article in the Elec- 
trical World, vol. 63, page 830 (April 11, 1914). 

In the “ daily variations’’ and ‘ seasonal variations ’’ Mr. 
Goldman combines the demand and the time elements, daily 
and seasonal, to obtain the fixed charge cost and to this cost 
adds an operating cost which combines the quantity and 
time elements, daily and seasonal. 

He has advantageously divided the time element into periods, 
but has forgotten that the other two fundamental elements 
can also be indefinitely divided. In his illustrations he has 
seriously handicapped himself by assuming that consumers are 
segregated into classes. No advantage is gained by making 
this hypothetical division of consumers. On the contrary it 
has a decided detrimental effect upon the soundness of the 
theory he is trying to establish. The reader is led to believe 
that there are and must be other methods of computing the 
cost for his other hypothetical classes of consumers. I cannot 
see why there need be any change in the text if any one of the 
various classifications so commonly used by supply companies 
‘were substituted in place of the class that the author has de- 
signated by the word “ power.” 

After Mr. Goldman has so admirably developed his theory for 
determining the cost of service he begins to hunt excuses for 
the impracticability of the theory he has established and the 
methods of application. He finally seeks cover under the 
timeworn cloak of averages, and allows himself to follow the 
path of least resistance by taking a “‘ flat rate’ for any service. 

The time-wattmeter that the author thinks so impractical 
is not a new instrument. At present there are upon the market 
a number of feasible time-watt-hour meters that are accurate 
and not costly. In fact they cost no more than the earlier 
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watt-hour meters did when they were first placed in com- 
mercial service. : : 

No doubt the companies manufacturing wattmeters will 
develop any class of meter at a reasonable cost just as soon as 
a company supplying a public utility service desires it. The 
manufacturing companies, in truth, generally lead the demand 
of the supply companies in new equipment. ; , 

O. B.Goldman: In going over Mr. Loebenstein’s discussion, 
we are forced to the conclusion that he has misunderstood 
what is meant by growth factor, for we certainly agree with his 
conclusion that no company has the right or privilege to charge 
the public for extensions or new construction or additions on 
which thereafter they may charge interest, profit, etc. We 
have placed ourselves on record ag to this point in a talk some 
three years ago before the annual convention of the Idaho 
Society of Engineers at Weiser, Idaho (vid. Proceedings Idaho 
Socw.of Eng. No, 1,,Vol. IIT). 

What is meant by growth factor is this: Suppose a given 
plant consists of three 38000-kw. generators that have now 
reached full load, and that there is a demand for another 1000 
kw. It would be more advisable to install another 3000-kw. 
unit and be in position to take care of still further growth 
than just to install a 1000-kw. unit; and the same thing is still 
more true of line construction. Who then, should pay for this 
idle part, 2.e., the interest, etc., charges on it? If the company ~ 
must, then it will not be done and the public will in the end 
have to pay high for lack of foresightedness on the part of the 
company. The public should therefore pay this, for the com- 
pany is merely the agent of the community it serves, to be 
paid in proportion to the quality or lack of quality of its ser- 
vice. We certainly do not mean depreciation reserve. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s opening statement is interesting and no 
doubt based on personal observation. Naturally those en- 
gaged in a certain business are best qualified to first discuss 
problems allied to that business. He states that I imply the 
elements of demand, quality and time, referring to an article 
of his in the Electrical World of April 11, 1914. 

The first article on this was published by us Jan. 17, 1914, 
in the Journal of Electricity Power and Gas of San Francisco, Cal. - 
Mr. Tomlinson’s letter to the Electrical World, referred to above, 
we found to be all generalities, and that he defined demand, 
quantity and time as follows: 

r The demand that the consumer is likely to make on the 
supplying company 

“The quantity of the commodity or service that the con- 
sumer takes or uses, and 

“The time at which the consumer makes the demand, and 
the quantity then taken and used.” 

The elements that I use refer to the aggregate of all cus- 
tomers, so that customers obtain a certain rate per period’ 
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Therefore customers having the same demand, quantity and 
time take different rates if under different systems where the 
aggregates are different. Furthermore, I do not imply the ele- 
ments I use, but indicate each clearly by symbol that I use in 
my cost calculation, and their definitions are given definitely. 
All the elements as I define them in all my calculations should 
therefore be evident. 

He then makes the following unsupported statements, that 
we have “ forgotten that the other two elements (demand and 
quantity) can also be indefinitely divided ’’ and that we have 
“seriously handicapped ’”’ ourselves by segregating customers 
into classes. 

We cannot get anywhere, without starting from an agreed 
premise and thence step by step, each fully proved, to our 
conclusions. 

_ Mr. Tomlinson concludes by saying that ‘‘ after Mr. Goldman 

has sO admirably developed his theory for determining the cost of 
service he begins to hunt excuses for the impracticability of the 
theory he has established and the methods of application.”’ Cer- 
tainly Mr. Tomlinson must know that there is a wide difference be- 
tween the development of a theory and its practical applica- 
tion. The latter requires much good judgment, knowledge 
of human nature and of existing conditions. It certainly is 
poor judgment to spend 25 cents to bill a 15-cent charge. 
We have not attempted a solution of the practical application 
of the multiplex cost and rate system. A theory is merely a 
compass to guide the application in the right general direction. 
We have merely sketched a possible outline based upon criticism 
and suggestions of such men as Mr. Caldwell, gen. supt. of 
the Portland Ry. Lt. & Pr. Co., Mr. Max Thelen, president, 
R. R. Commission of California, Mr. Mervin, engineer of the 
Northwestern Elec. Co., and other men of unusual ability and 
knowledge in this line, covering a period of over two years. 
You will therefore find the suggestions in the latter part valuable, 
the group classification absolutely good and necessary, but 
much, very much, remains to be done. 
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THEORETICAL INVESTIGATION OF ELECTRIC 
TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS UNDER SHORT-CIRCUIT 
CONDITIONS 


BY I. W. GROSS 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The following features of a transmission system under short- 
circuit conditions are discussed: 

1. Mechanical forces between the phases of three-conductor, 
three-phase cables when carrying short-circuit current; also the 
forces between busbars are investigated. 

2. The heating of the conductors of the cable from the instant 
of short circuit to a time 0.8 seconds later is traced analytically, 
during the transient state of the current, and typical computed 
heating curves are presented. 

3. The effectiveness of the method of placing reactors 
between generator terminals and the bus from which power is 
taken, and additional reactors between generators and an 
auxiliary synchronizing bus, is analyzed. 

his scheme is compared with the present well-recognized 
schemes of feeder and busbar reactors. 


HE rapid growth of central stations in recent years with the 
constantly increasing power concentrated on one set of bus- 
bars has made necessary some method of protecting the system 
as a whole, and also its various parts, in case of abnormal condi- 
tions on the line.. Reactance, which formerly was stringently 
avoided in central station electrical apparatus, is now being al- 
most universally required in the apparatus itself, and in many 
cases additional reactance is supplied by reactors external to the 
electrical units. 

In applying these reactors to central station design, much at- 
tention has been given, and several well-recognized schemes have 
been worked out and are now in operation. 

The parts of the high-tension system for which protection 
must be furnished under short-circuit conditions are as follows: 

1. Oil switches against absolute failure. 

2. Generators, transformers, busbars and underground cables 
against mechanical forces. 

3. All apparatus against overheating 

4, The system as a whole against complete shut-down. 

23 
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A system designed to provide protection against any three of 
the above cannot be considered ideal if it fails in the fourth; and 
it is only by limiting the short-circuit current to such a value in 
different parts of the circuit as to eliminate the above controlling 
factors that the use of reactance can be regarded as fully effective. 


ULTIMATE O1L SwitcH CAPACITY 
In the case of oil switch breaking capacity, it is possible at the 
present time to obtain a guarantee for switches to clear any trouble 
on an 11,000-volt, three-phase system with a running capacity 
of 70,000 kv-a. and a reactance of 10 per cent; that is, a short- 
circuit current of 36,800 r.m.s. amperes. It is, therefore, as- 
sumed from the foregoing guarantee, that any 11,000-volt system, 


Iie, i 


where the short-circuit current does not exceed 36,800 amperes, . 
will experience no inherent difficulty from oil switch trouble. 


MECHANICAL ForcES IN ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


This phase of the problem has been given careful attention of 
late, especially in generators, with the result that generators are 
now being built with such mechanical rigidity that manufacturers 
maintain they will safely withstand the mechanical forces arising 
from dead short circuit across their own terminals. 

Modern transformers, likewise, are being more substantially 
built, so that it is unlikely that mechanical rupture will occur 
in them before some other limiting features of the system are 
exceeded. 

Underground cables and busbars are subject to even heavier 
strains than the generators themselves, and an analysis of these 
stresses is here given. 
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FORCES BETWEEN CONDUCTORS OF THREE-PHASE CABLE 


First, take a three-conductor cable, as shown in Fig. 1, with all 
three conductors equally spaced, and assume all three legs simul- 
taneously short-circuited, and the r. m. s. current equal in each 
phase. Then the force tending to repel any conductor in a 
direction at right angles to a plane passing through the other 
two may be computed as follows: 

Let the currents in all three phases, 1, 2 and 3, be sinusoidal. 

In Fig. 1, lett; = Im sin wt = instantaneous current in 

phase 1. 


acer sin ( wt + ) 


43 = Im sin ( at + 47) 


ITmn= maximum value of sine wave. 
Then f;— 3 = instantaneous force between conductors 1 and 3. 


vi ay = “ “ “ “ 1 “ De 

ove - * on conductor 1 perpendicular to 
plane A.B. 

Fou. = Cia + fiz.) cos 30 deg. 


: fi-s = ki3%3/a. 
Sra = ki 14 t2/a. 


k = numerical constant 
Fy = average force on conductor 1 perpendicular to 
plane A B. 
e. 1 
CLAM BE 
Fo = fin-tZ | (4113 — V1 i) dt 
a 
0 0 
V3 
— 2 
aon kI 
I s. value of sine wave Im 
= r.m.s.V = —= 
; V2 
n = cycles per second. 
QO =27N. 


If Foisinlb. per foot of cable and J inamperes 
5.39 X 10-7, a being ininches. 


4:67 J2 103 
eae Mis 1 
Hence Fo aes) lb. per foot (1) 


k 
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The negative sign appearing in the expression for the average 
force, Fo, means that the conductors under study are subject 


to repulsion. Thus, in a paper-insulated, lead-covered cable, 
9000. 


8500 


Repulsive Forces in Three-Phase Cable 
Undergoing Three-Phase 
7500 T Short Circuit, 
Applies Also to Triangular 
Metered Busbars 
2 mst 


4 


ame oi 
| 


POUNDS PER LINEAR FOOT 


3000 


THOUSANDS OF AMPERES—R. M. S, 


mite 2 


the force is exerted on the over-all wrapping around all three 
conductors and also on the lead sheath; and the tensile strength 


of the paper and lead must be sufficient to withstand the stress © 
thus placed upon them. 


gure ny 
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On busbars this force tends to throw the busbar away from the 
center of the equilateral triangle (of which each busbar is as- 
sumed to form one apex) and produces tension or compression 
on the busbar clamps, depending on the location of the insulators. 
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From equation (1) the curves in Figs. 2 and 3 have been com- 
puted. The curve in Fig. 2 marked “0.9 inches between con- 

- ductors ” represents the varying average force on one conductor 
of a three-conductor 3/0 B. & S. paper-insulated lead-covered 
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11,000-volt cable. For this particular cable, the insulation over 
each conductor was 7/32 inch, and the over-all paper wrapping 


was also 7/32 inch thick. ; 
The rapid increase in force as the current rises is apparent from 


the following: 


Current in 3/0 three-conductor cable __ Force per foot of cable 


20,000 amperes ; 208 pone’ 
40,000 4 832 

70,000 3 PAO) 
100,000 : 59200 5 


At 20,000 amperes, the disruptive force is comparatively 
low, but rising in proportion to the square of the current it 
reaches a value of over one ton per foot at 70,000 amperes and 

over 2.5 tons at 100,000 amperes. 

The busbars, due to the inherently nee spacing than the 
conductors of a cable, are subject to a much lower disruptive 
force per unit length, but on the other hand, since they are 
supported at only frequent intervals rather than continuously, 
as is a cable, the force on any support may become excessive. 
For example, with 20-inch triangular spacing, and 100,000 am- 
peres flowing in each bus, the force on one phase is 100 lb. per 
foot. With supports nine feet apart, the force on any one sup- 
port becomes nearly one-half a ton. 


FORCES WITH SINGLE-PHASE SHORT CIRCUIT 


If the short circuit is between only two line wires, instead of all 
three, then the average force per foot of line, for the same cur- 
rent value per wire as in a three-phase short circuit, is 15.5 per 
cent greater. This is clear from the following analysis: Referring 
to Fig. 1, if the short circuit takes place between phases 1 and 
3, then the currents in 1 and 3 conductors are equal and 

fi-3 = — RI sin? wt. 
1 


- c kn ae 
Fy = fan. 3= Sei} sin? wi d (wt) = Average 
J force on one con- 


: ductor—single-phase 
short circuit 


a oak oi i, M.S 
a 
Fy’ (single-phase)  —K I? — 2a 
F, (three-phase) a ~ V3 KT? 
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If the forces in the curves of Figs. 2 and 3 are multiplied by 
1.155, they are applicable to cases of single-phase short-circuit 
currents, also to direct currents. The plane of maximum stress 
in the cable is no longer A B, as indicated in Fig. 1, but the plane 
A’ B', 30 degrees in advance of A B, and perpendicular to the 
line of centers of phase 1 and 3. 

It should be emphasized, however, that a system designed to 
have a maximum r. m. s. short-circuit current of say 70,000 am- 
peres per phase under three-phase short-circuit conditions will 
have less than 70,000 amperes on single-phase short circuit, in 
fact, only 86.6 per cent of 70,000 amperes. And the maximum 
average mechanical force tending to tear the cable apart will 
likewise be only 86.6 per cent of the three-phase value. 

To show the relation between three-phase and single-phase 
short circuits take 


E,;~)=voltage from line to neutral ina three-phase system. 
F,—2= line voltage. 

Z = impedance per phase in short-circuit path. 

F = force tending to tear cable apart. 


Tiree Phase Short Circuit. 


hia, 
I; = Z 

V3 fale 
18S CE Sas ip a ) 


Single-Phase Short Circuit. 


oe ae 2) Eee Ej-0 
I, = 59 -(F 7 = 0.866 
me —k 3 4) 
M a 4 ( Zz 
Ba ee, 3 MOH io 2 
ence an mike Ei 
I, = 0.866 Is (3) 
Fy 


F, = 0.866 F; (4) 
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Thus, if the point of short circuit is fixed in the system, a short 
circuit between all three phases gives a current and a mechanical 
force each 15.5 per cent greater than does a single-phase short 
circuit. But if the point of short circuit is varied in the system 
so that the numerical value of the r. m. s. current is the same for 
three-phase as for single-phase short circuit, then the stresses 
set up in cables and busbar supports will be 15.5 greater fora 
single-phase than for a three-phase short circuit. 

However, if the average stresses in conductors undergoing 
short circuits are determined for the maximum r.m.s. current 
obtainable in a three-phase short circuit, then these forces can- 
not be exceeded for any condition of single-phase short circuit 
that may occur on that system. 


Forces ON BusBARS SPACED IN A STRAIGHT LINE 


If the busbars all be in the same plane, the average force 
acting on the top or bottom bar is only 86.6 per cent as great as 
if the bars were spaced at the vertices of an equilateral triangle. 
This relation can be shown as follows, using the notation on 


page 25 and the diagram in Fig. 4. < 
The force on conductor 1 due to the currents in 2 and 3 equals 
4 Ps 
F; = i) fi-e + firs a oo 
: | 
x 
ome 
fi-2 = GAG 11 V2 2 
> 
| ee 
fi-3 = we 1113 | 
B- 
th Fic. 4 
ALT & ae nN k fp g 3 . V/3 
fy = | (-+ sin? wt + 7 sin wt cos wt) d wt 
0 
lat yg WER. 
4 A 


OE el Oee Ib 
at . per foot (5) 
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(in r.m.s. amperes—A in inches). 
From equation (1) 


e46t FX 10-7 


lin = force on conductor at vertex of 
or . equilateral triangle. 

F;! 

ae 0.866 (6) 


That is, for a given minimum spacing, A, between the nearest 
two conductors, the straight line arrangement gives only 86.6 per 
cent of the stress on busbar supports which exists with equilat- 
eral triangular spacing. 

From equation (5), the curves in Fig. 5 are plotted. These 
are similar to those in Fig. 3, merely being reduced by the factor 
0.866, as is indicated in equation (6). They represent the force 
acting on either the top or bottom busbar with the arrangement 
of buses shown in Fig. 4. This force acts outwardly in both cases 
that is, in the plane of all three buses and away from bus No. 2. 

From the foregoing analysis, it is clear that if mechanical force 
in the conductors undergoing short circuit is the limiting feature 
of a system, in three-phase cables this may be controlled by re- 
ducing the possible current flow under short circuit by use of 
reactors; or increasing the size of the cable and thus increase 
the spacing of the conductors. With busbars, the mechanical 
forces may also be decreased in the same way as above described 
for cables, and they may be further reduced by the method of 
arrangement, that is, by placing the bars in the same plane rather 
than at the vertices of an equilateral triangle. 


HEATING OF CABLES DURING PERIOD OF SHORT CIRCUIT 


Typical Short-Circuit Current Waves. When short-circuit con- 
ditions occur on an alternating-current power system, the current 
does not drop into its steady state at once, but rather starts at a 
given value, depending on the instant of short circuit, and falls 
off gradually until the induced voltage in the generators has been 
reduced by armature reaction to that value which will maintain 
in the short-circuit path the current which will keep the net 
generator field at the proper value for sustained short-circuit 
conditions. 

Two typical curves of short-circuit current in generators having 
10,000 to 30,000 kv-a. rating are shown in Fig. 6. The full line 
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curve placed symmetrically with respect to the zero line is the 
voltage wave of the machine undergoing short circuit. The dot- 
ted symmetrical curve is the short-circuit current, provided the 


Force on Top or Baten Beebe 
Busbars Placed in Same Plane 
as in Fig. 4. 
All Three Busbars Carrying Same 
Current. 


POUNDS PER LINEAR FOOT 


INCHES BETWEEN CENTERS OF BUS BARS 22 2 4% 


Fic. 5 


instant of short circuit occurs at a time when the voltage wave is 
a maximum or t = 0.02 seconds in Fig. 6. (This assumes only 
reactance in the short-circuit path). 


The assymmetrical current wave in Fig. 6 represents the varia- 
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tion of current if the short circuit takes place at a time ¢ = 0.01 
second; that is, at a time when the normal voltage is zero. The 
first peak value of this assymmetrical current wave is nearly twice 
the first peak value of the symmetrical current wave. But 
theoretically it can never be exactly twice the symmetrical value, 
being slightly decreased on account of the falling off of the ex- 
ponential current and further by the gradually decreasing voltage 
wave. The curves of Fig. 6 are plotted with arbitrary scales for 
a 25-cycle circuit, but from the limiting peak values there shown 
similar curves can readily be drawn for circuits of any frequency, 
voltage, and current. 

The large current rush at the instant of short circuit, taking 
place at normal generator induced voltage, represents an enor- 
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mous amount of power, and lasting for several cycles, delivers a 
considerable amount of energy to the electric conductors under- 
going short circuit and there will inevitably result a rise in tem- 
perature in the conductors. Since this energy is stored in the 
conductor in a comparatively short time, one second as an out- 
side limit, it is clear that very little radiation can occur in this 
brief interval, and consequently the conductor may have its tem- 
perature raised to such a point as to injure the cable insulation, 
or, if the current is great enough, even melt the conductor itself. 

To determine the heating effect in conductors carrying short- 
circuit currents of the transient character shown in Fig. 6, the 
following analysis is given: 

First take the symmetrical current wave; that is, the one with 
its positive and negative waves approximately equal. 
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Let + = currentatany time?. 
Em = peak value of voltage wave at any time. 
Boe if Sosy te * “under sustained short 
circuit. 
Z = ohms impedance in short circuit path. 
€ = base of hyperbolic logarithms = 2.718. 
8 =A constant depending on rate of decrease of 
generated voltage. 
R = ohmic resistance in short circuit path considered 
oO =27n 
n = frequency in cycles per second. 
K = anumerical constant. 
H = energy 
FE, = peak value of normal voltage wave. 
Theory 
oe Em sin wt 
Z : 
Em = (EF; — Eo) e-* + Ey 


: 1 
Hence 7 a [ (Ei — Eo) e-® + Ey] sin wt. 


H t 
KR 

fax- Zt ae |e - — Ey)? 20" + 2B (Ey ~ Ey) 
: ; + Ej] sin wt d (w1). 

Integrating 

Ei Ey)? | @) 4 By (HE 
Tie oa ae x 8 4. 4 Eo (Ei = Ey) w 
2? 4 B 
Bae Ned OE sO is Viiv Aiud nae 


Be ? 
sin wt — 2 cos wt - 5) 


2 Eo (Ei — Ey) 


es 
4B 
We 


€— At (sin wt 1 — sin wt — 2cos wt _ =”) 


(3) Lie 
+ E? (5 - Z sin 2a) ] 
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CRG 
orH = oe where C equals the above expression in 


brackets. 


CR t 
~hnears watt-seconds. (¢ in seconds, £ in volts, R in 


ohms, and Z in ohms) 


Take the specific heat of copper as 0.095. 
Resistance of copper 11.75 ohms per cir. mil-ft. 
1B. t. u. = 1055 joules. 
Weight of copper 3.03 X 10-¢ lb. per cir. mil-ft. 
Hence deg. fahr. temperature rise 


_ C 3.86 X 10! 
wo 2 (CM)? 


. _ 2.143 C X 104 
Temp. rise deg. cent. = oZ(CM)? (7) 

From equation (7) the curves of Fig. 7 have been computed. 
An 11,000-volt system was chosen, three-phase 3/0 B. & S. 
cable being assumed. The numerical constants taken are as 
follows: 


Bisas en oe R070 volts, 
V3 
11,000 x 0.07 X 1.75 x 
Eve Ve Tee 


V3 


In determining ZH, the generators short-circuited are assumed 
to have 7 per cent inherent reactance and a sustained short-cir- 
cuit current of 13 times normal full load current. 

cir. mils = 167,800 for 3/0 B. & S. cable. 


n = 25cycles. 
6 = 2:51 irom Fig: 6. 


To determine Z, first assume the current for any temperature 
curve desired, 50,000 amperes, for example. Then the r.m.s. 
11,000 

V3 
the r. m. s. amperes as indicated in Fig. 7. 


Thus = = 50,000, or Z = 0.127 ohms. 


above, or 6350 volts divided by Z, gives 


phase voltage 
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This value of Z is then used in equation (7). The curves of 
Fig. 7 have been computed on the assumption that no radiation 
of heat has taken place between the instant of short circuit and 
0.8 second later, all the energy going into the conductor being 
transformed into heat and stored in the cable as such. 

Assuming that the modern oil switch will clear trouble within 
0.18 second (44 cycles on a 25-cycle circuit) after short circuit, 
it will be noted that should the short-circuit current reach 40,000 
amperes (r.m.s. symmetrical) on the initial rush the temperature 
in any 3/0 conductors carrying such current would be increased 
approximately 155 deg. cent. At 45,000 amperes the temperature 
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rise is 195 deg. cent., and at 50,000 amperes 235 deg. cent. The 
melting point.of copper is 1085 deg. cent., so the copper is in no 
danger of melting if the oil switch operates normally. On the 
other hand, temperatures as high as 200 deg. cent. may injure 
the cable insulation and later cause trouble from short circuits 
and will surely result in decreased life. 


HEATING OF CABLES CARRYING ASYMMETRICAL CURRENT WAVE 


To determine the heating effect of the asymmetrical current 
wave, it is merely necessary to follow the same general procedure 
as described above for the symmetrical wave. 

First, obtain the expression for the instantaneous current, then 
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square and integrate and convert to heat units, and then into 
temperature rise for any given size cable. 

The notation is the same as that given under the analysis for 
heating with a symmetrical current wave, with the following 
additions. All voltages, currents, and impedances are per phase 
values. 


a@ =a constant depending on the rate of falling off of 
the asymmetrical current over and above the rate 
of falling off of the symmetrical wave. 

A = aconstant depending on the instant of short circuit. 


= 1 for maximum displacement of asymmetrical 
wave, — when the asymmetrical wave is on 
the negative side of the zero line and + 
when on the positive side of the zero line. 
Theory. 


CP ae 


= [33 
13 = (Ey — Eo) € + Eo. - 


sin (wt) + A e | ( ro) 


We z. 


H P 
hd 2 
7 Soa (i 
if Gli = Ax [F sin wt + Ae (90) | eo (8) 


0 x/2w 
Hence t; the time after the short circuit takes place = ¢ — 7/2w. 


In the above equation ¢ cannot be less than 7/2w. Substituting 
Em in equation (8), integrating, and substituting limits, 
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38 
~ Br ~ Bt ; Fe ad. 
+ 2(BSA)Gc +2 - ya | — = sin wt 
ree: 
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Denoting the right-hand side of the equation by D/ Zw, 


_DR watt-seconds. (¢ in secs., E in volts, R in 


wZ* ohms and Zin ohms.) 
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As in the symmetrical current wave, 


2.143 D X 104 

wZ? (C. M.)? | (19) 
This equation is similar to equation (7) and, in solving, the same 
‘circuit constants are used, with the addition of a, which has been 


determined as 8.65 from the curves of Fig. 6. 
From the above equation (10) the temperature rise curves of 
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Fig. 8 have been computed, and marked “ r.m.s. amperes.”’ To 
avoid any ambiguity as to the meaning of the term r.m.s. am- 
peres as applied to the asymmetrical wave of Fig. 6, take the 
following example. Let a three-phase, 11,000-volt generator be 
short-circuited across its own terminals. The phase voltage 
will be 11,000/+/3 = 6350 volts. Let the impedance of the ma- 
chine be 0.127 ohms per phase. Then the r.m.s. short-circuit 
current is 6350/0.127, or 50,000 r.m.s. amperes. Any 3/0 
conductor carrying this current will have its temperature in- 
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creased according to the temperature rise curve marked ‘‘ 50,000 
r. m. s. amperes ”’ in Fig. 7, if the wave is symmetrically placed 
about the zero axis as the dotted curve in Fig. 6. 

If the short circuit takes place at such a point of the voltage. 
wave that the current is almost totally displaced one side of the 
zero line as the full line current curve of Fig. 6, then the heating 
of 3/0 conductor carrying the 50,000 r.m.s. amperes asymmetri- 
cal as above indicated, will follow the temperature rise curve 
marked “‘ 50,000 r. m. s. amperes ”’ in Fig. 8. 

Thus, by a simple application of Ohm’s law to determine the 
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r.m.s. current, the heating of a 3/0 conductor with either the 
symmetrical or asymmetrical current wave, can be determined 
from Figs. 7 and 8 respectively. The curves in these last two 
figures apply only to 3/0 B. & S. cable, and currents which de- 
crease in accordance with the current waves of Fig.6. However, 
by the use of equations (7) and (10) the heating produced by 
any symmetrical or asymmetrical current waves and for any 
size cable may be determined. 

To compare the heating effect of the symmetrical and asym- 
metrical current waves for the same r.m.s. current, the two curves 
of Fig. 9 have been plotted. These curves represent the tempera- 
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ture rise for 50,000 amperes r.m.s. in 3/0 B. & S. cable. It will 
be observed that the heating due to the asymmetrical current is 
very much in excess of that due to the symmetrical wave. For 
example, in this case the relative heating with the same r.m.s. 
current is as follows: 


Sec. after short-circuit Asymmetrical Current Temp. Rise 
Symmetrical Current Temp. Rise. 
0.05 eA Tl 
0.10 2.20 
0.20 1.825 
0.40 1.5234 
0.60 1.46 
0.80 1.425 


This relation between relative heating with the two types of 
current waves holds for all values of current, since at any partic- 
ular point of time the temperature rise is proportional to the 
square of the current, and this relation holds for each set of 
temperature rise curves. 

It will be seen from the above table that the ratio of tempera- 
ture rise for the two types of current curves is approaching a 
constant value of approximately 1.4. It is clear that the ratio 
cannot fall much below this value at any time greater than 0.8 
second, since the amount of energy stored in the cable as heat 
after this interval is comparatively small, due to the rapid falling 
off of the current. Further, it is probable that after one second 
radiation would materially affect the temperature of the copper, 
and analysis beyond this point must necessarily be incomplete. 

While the temperature rise of the 3/0 copper cable carrying 
short-circuit current is relatively high at reasonable values of 
current (465 deg. cent. at 50,000 amperes asymmetrical, and 
250 deg. cent. for the same symmetrical current at the end of 
0.18 sec.), there is still a means of materially and effectively re- 
ducing these temperatures in any new system, if possible tempera- 
ture rise is the limiting feature of the high-tension power circuit. 
This is by increasing the normal kilovolt-ampere rating of the 
underground cables. 

Referring to equations (7) and (10), it will be observed that the 
temperature rise is inversely proportional to the square of the 
circular mils of copper, that is, to the square of the cross-section 
ot the conductor in which the short-circuit current flows. Thus, 
if the cross-section of the conductor is doubled, the temperature 
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rise is only one-quarter as great. From the relation between 
temperature rise and conductor cross-section given in equations 
(7) and (10), and the temperature rise curves of Figs. 7 and 8, 

the curves of Figs. 10, 11, 12 and 13 have been computed. These 
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show graphically the rapid decrease of temperature rise of the 
copper carrying short-circuit current as the cross-section of the 
conductor is increased. Figs. 10 and 11 represent temperature 
rise for various size conductors at the end of 0.2 and 0.5 second 
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respectively, when carrying an asymmetrical current wave as 
shown in Fig.6. In Figs. 12 and 13 are shown similar curves for 
the symmetrical current wave of Fig. 6. 
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For illustration, take the temperature rise curves of Fig. 10, 
computed for an asymmetrical current of 50,000 amperes. 
If 3/0 B. & S. conductor carries the short-circuit current, its 
temperature will be raised 480 deg. cent. in 0.2 second. If the 
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conductor has a cross-section of 250,000 cir. mils the tempera- 
ture rise will be only 217 deg. cent., and if it has 300,000 cir. mils 
cross-section, the rise will be still further reduced to 150 deg. cent. 
in the same time. 

It has therefore been possible, as above shown, to reduce the 
maximum temperature rise in a conductor carrying short-cir- 
cuit current to within reasonable limits, by increasing the cross- 
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section of the cable. It may be maintained that the increased 


size of cable will reduce the total impedance in the short-circuit 
path and a larger current will flow than when using a smaller si 

cable. ; It should be borne in mind, however, that the ma ine 
short-circuit current will obviously exist in a power syst ae 
the short circuit is nearest the power house, and te additic al 
cable length in the short-circuit path, assuming the outils 
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occur at a short distance from the power house, will merely 
reduce the current below the maximum value which could exist 
if the short circuit took place at the power house. 

For example, if a given power system has a maximum short- 
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circuit current output of 50,000 amperes, with the short circuit 
occurring just outside the feeder oil switch at the power house, 
any other location of trouble on that feeder will necessarily give 
a current smaller than 50,000 amperes; and this is true indepen- 
dent of the size of the feeders. If the short circuit should occur 
several miles from the power house the impedance of the cable 
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would materially reduce the current below 50,000 amperes, and 
the smaller the cable the greater would be this reduction. 

For cases of short circuit close to a power house using reactors 
to limit its abnormal current flow, the impedance of that part of 
the cable in the short-circuit path is such a small percentage of 
the total impedance opposing the current flow that its value for 
any reasonable size cable is absolutely negligible. 

With the possibility of the destructive forces and temperatures 
in cables and busbars as computed above well in mind, it is now 
intended to show how these short-circuit currents may be effec- 
tively controlled. 


Use or Reactors 1n Limitinc CurrENT FLOW UNDER 
SHoRT-CIRCUIT CONDITIONS 

Reactors, as mentioned in the earlier part of this paper, have 
recently been extensively used in reducing possible current flow 
into a fault, and several different schemes of arrangement in a 
power system have been devised and are now in use. 

The schemes of introducing reactance in the power circuits 
which are at present well recognized, are as follows: 

1. Reactance in generators and generator leads. 

2. Artificial reactance in the separate feeders. 

3. Reactance in the main power house bus between generators. 

Then, to be sure, there are various combinations of the three 
above schemes which can be used. 

There is, moreover, another system of arranging reactors in a 
power system recently brought to light by Mr. Stott and briefly 
described* by him in discussing the paper of Messrs. Lyman, Perry 
and Rossman at the midwinter convention, February, 1914. 
This scheme, upon analysis, has proved of such merit that it is 
here analyzed and discussed at some length. 

In general, the scheme consists of paralleling all generators 
through reactors on a synchronizing or transfer bus, and taking 
power through a separate set of reactors direct from each genera- 
tor, rather than from the synchronizing bus (what would ordi- 
eanlha pe Ree ines bus). The scheme is shown diagram- 
the generator Ae sates ane :: ee Zo i aan 
Zx is called the Prather: ane as inherent plus external. 

ed ng reactance, being placed partly for 

synchronizing purposes but more especially to limit abnormal 

era et rack a PR feeder bus reactance, being in 
generator to the feeder bus. 


*TrANs. A.I.E.E., 1914, Vol. XX XIII, Part I, page 47. 
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For purposes of analysis, a power house with an installed capac- 
ity of 180,000 kv-a. in 30,000-kv-a. generators, that is, six ma- 
chines, only five being used at any one time, is taken. Also a 
system with a nominal voltage of 11,000 volts is used in deter- 
mining current flow, and 3/0 three-conductor 3217-kv-a. cables 
are assumed where considered in computations. All per cent 
reactance where used, except feeder reactance, is based on the 
maximum 30,000 kv-a. rating of one machine. For example, if 
Z3,Zc, Or Zx is spoken of as say 3 per cent, it is understood that 
when any one of these reactors is carrying rated current of one 
machine the voltage drop across that reactor is 3 percent of rated 
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1,000 
phase voltage, gira VES xX 0.03 = 190.5 volts, and has a react- 
190.5 X 11,000 x V3 
2 = iO. hms. 
ance of 30,000,000 0.121 ohms 


In speaking of feeder reactance, its value is based on the kv-a. 
rating of the cable. For example, a 5 percent feeder reactance, 
the feeder being rated at 3217 kv-a., has a voltage drop of 


(11,000/V3) X 0.05 = 317.5 volts and a reactance of 


317.5 X 11,000 x V3 


3,217,000 = 1.878 ohms. 


DETERMINATION OF SHORT-CIRCUIT CURRENT 


In determining the short-circuit currents in the various net- 
works presented, the following equations were used. All equa- 
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tions are vector equations, but where the resistance involved is 
negligibly small in comparison to the reactance, the equation may 
be solved algebraically and the resistance values ignored. This 
cannot be done in scheme S-2, and here the equation for the 
short-circuit current must be solved vectorially. 
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Scheme F. Fig. 14b. Feeders open at substation end 
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Scheme F. Fig. 146. Feeders paralleled at substation end 
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E = generator phase voltage (line to neutral.) 


Z = impedance 
Equations (17) and (19) must be solved vectorially; as above 
noted, the others may be solved, without loss of accuracy, alge- 
braically, if the resistance r of any reactor having an impedance 
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r+ jx = Z, is small in comparison to the reactance x. This is 
true, in general, for reactors, that is, r /x is negligibly small. 
The above equations were determined for the several cases 


by the simple application of Ohm’s law a 


current circuits, 


pplied to alternating- 
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From equation (15) the short-circuit current curves of Figs. 15 
to 21 inclusive have been calculated. Figs. 15 to 19 inclusive 
show the effect of varying the feeder bus and synchronizing 
reactance Z,and Z, respectively, as the reactance of the machine 
varies from 5 to 25 per cent, inclusive. 

For example, with the 150,000-kv-a. running capacity assumed, 
suppose it is desired to limit the short-circuit current to 30,000 
amperes, the generators having an inherent reactance of 5 per 
cent. From Fig. 15, it is clear that this may be done by a variety 
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of combinations of feeder bus reactance and synchronizing re- 
actance, approximately as follows: 


ia ee RINE AS! RES Se 
Short-circuit 
amperes % ZB % LK Total % Z 


30,000 4.3 
30,000 3.0 
30,000 2.5 
2.0 
1.6 


30,000 
30,000 
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The total Z above is exclusive of the generator reactance. 
Similar examples can be taken for the curves of Figs. 16 to 19 
inclusive, if desired. From the above table it is clear that for a 
given short-circuit current, when the trouble occurs on the feeder 
bus, the least reactance is required when that reactance is placed 
between the feeder bus and the generator, that is,inZz. This 
could have been easily foreseen, since it is clear that with a given 
reactance in use, the larger the amount in the path of the total 
current, the smaller will be that current. 

It is further obvious from the curves of Figs. 15 to 19 inclusive 
that the larger the feeder bus reactance, Z,, the smaller the effect 
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of the synchronizing reactance in further reducing the short-cir- 
cuit current. This is brought out by the Stes he Figs. 15 to 
19, where Zz = 10 percent. For example, in Fig. 15, with bio, 
tors having 5 per cent reactance and the feeder pas reactance 
10 aS cent, the short-circuit current only decreases from 14,000 
As oe the synchronizing reactance increases from 
When the feeder bus reactance is low the synchronizing re- 
actance is useful in reducing the current in short circuits ae h 
occur outside the feeder oil switch. But when the feeder be 
reactance reaches 5 per cent or greater, the effectiveness of Ze 


PE ——-_- = 
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in further reducing current flow becomes practically nil. This 
statement is clearly borne out by a study of curves of Figs. 15 to 
19 inclusive and also in Figs. 20 and 21. Still using scheme S-1, 
_the curves of Figs. 20 and '21 have been plotted from equation 
(15) (the dotted curves have been plotted from the following 
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Scheme S-1 Fig. 14 
Current Through Feder Oil Switch 
Five 30,000-ky-a. 11,000-volt three-phase generators 
on the line. 
Generator reactance Z, = 25% 
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equations: Fig. 20, amperes = E/Z,, and Fig. 21, amperes” 
= E/Zo+ E/Zx). 


LIMITING EFFECTIVE VALUE OF Zs, 


It is here shown in Fig. 20 that if the synchronizing reactance 
is not used the feeder bus reactance loses rapidly in effectiveness 
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after 5 per cent isreached. The dotted curve represents conditions 
with an infinite generator capacity on the line and no synchroniz- 
ing reactance Z,used. The generators for this curve may have 
any reactance whatsoever. : 


Scheme S-1. Fig. 14 
Current Through Feeder Oil Switch 
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' ontheline, | 
Synchronizing reactance Zx = 0% 
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LimITING EFFEcTIVE VALUE OF Zx 


From Fig. 21, it is clear that the effectiveness of Z, in reducin 
currents from short circuit beyond the feeder oil switch falls 
off rapidly after a value of 3 per cent is reached, and for compara- 
tively large reactance in the generator, an incase abo i 
cent in Zxis practically useless, ja 
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The dotted curve of Fig. 21 shows the limiting value of short- 
circuit current when there is an infinite generator capacity on the 
bus and all generators have 5 per cent reactance: If the genera- 
tor reactance were higher the limiting curve would be lower. 
The curves of Fig. 21 assume Z; equal to zero. 
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The use of the synchronizing reactance would at first seem some- 
what superfluous when the feeder bus reactance is used, but it is 
located not only to reduce the current in a short circuit which 
occurs at the power house beyond the feeder oil switch but also to 
reduce the current should the short circuit occur on the synchron- 
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izing bus, and further to limit the current flow in the event of 


poor synchronizing. 

The effectiveness of Zxin reducing the maximum current flow 
when the fault occurs on the synchronizing bus is shown graphi- 
cally in Fig. 22. With Z, = 3 per cent and generators having 
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per cent reduction, by the use of the 3 per cent synchronizing 
reactance. 

While the currents shown in Fig. 22 are comparatively large, 
it should be observed that these currents cannot exist in any one 
conductor, since they represent the total instantaneous output 
of the five machines. Thus the largest current which can exist 
in any one conductor is 4/5 of the values shown in Fig. 22. 
Further, this current does not exist in the cable line but circu- 
lates only in the machine and synchronizing bus circuit. 
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When Put in. Out of Phase with Four 

Other 30,000-kv-a. 11,000-Volt Three Phase 
| Generators. 
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Poor SYNCHRONIZING 


As mentioned earlier in this paper, the purpose of Zx , the synch- 
ronizing reactance, is partly to furnish protection against short 
circuits on the system and partly to be of aid in limiting current 
in times of poor synchronizing. If four machines should be 
running and the fifth then put on the line 180 electrical degrees 
out of phase, the upcoming machine would have circulating in its 
windings a current considerably in excess of its maximum short- 
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circuit current, provided no synchronizing reactance Z, were used. 
The effectiveness of Z,in reducing this current is shown graphi- 
cally in Fig. 23 for various values of generator reactance, when 
one machine is thrown on the line both 180 electrical degrees out 
of phase (dotted curves) and also for 30 degrees (full line curves). 

Should it be desired to raise the value of Zxso that the maxi; 
mum current which can flow in any generator thrown on the line 
180 degrees out of phase is equal to the normal short-circuit 
current of one machine, it can be shown that the value of Z, 
bears a fixed relation to the generator reactance depending on the 
number of generators on the line. 


Let E = rated phase voltage = : 1,000, for 11,000-volt system. 
I, = circulating armature current in machine thrown 
on line 180 electrical degrees out of phase. 
Zz = percent generator impedance. 
Zx = per cent synchronizing impedance. 
I; = normal short-circuit current of one machine. 
n = number of generators running after “ out of step ”’ 
machine has been put on line. 
Then 
1 Ss = U t 180 
2 = oS pcoming generator 
Zot £e+ 4c + 2x electrical degrees 
m—1 out of phase, 
E 
Le 
s Ze 


Or, if I; is to equal J, , 


lage 2B/ ( Ze 41Z2 + <s+ Zs) 


Simplifying 
aT ae (12) 


In this equation  obviousl 
For 120 electrical de 
voltages 


y cannot be less than 2. 
grees between upcoming machine and line 


0.732 n — 1.732 
VANE Bee nedecteld SoTE Sod Se El 
~ n Z; (13) 
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and for 90 deg. phase displacement 
0.414 » —1. 
Ties ( n wit) 2. (14) 


n 


_ From equations (12), (13) and (14) the curves of Fig. 24 are 
drawn. ‘These curves show the relation between the value of Zx 
and Z,for a different number of machines running. Clearly this 
relation is independent of the kilovolt-ampere rating of the ma- 
chine or its per cent reactance. 
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With a small number of machines running, five for example, Zx 
need not exceed 0.6 Z,for protection of generators against me- 
chanical injury due to the worst possible conditions of poor 
synchronizing. Thus with generators having 7 per cent inherent 
reactance the synchronizing reactance need not exceed 4.2 per 
cent for absolute protection to the generators. This assumes, 
of course, that any machine may safely withstand dead short cir- 


cuit at its own terminals. 
It is of interest to note that the lower the inherent reactance of 
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the generators the lower will be the value of Zx , and for purposes 
of easy distribution of load between the several generators when 
the load decreases and one or more generators are taken off the 
line, a low value of Zx will cause eitherthe voltage on the feeder bus 
now not fed directly by a generator to fall, or the power factor 
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of the load taken from this feeder bus to be changed. For the 
best distribution of load and the most nearly senseer value of 
voltage at different feeder buses, the lower Z, is, the better 
To compare this scheme, S-1, of using feeder ne teastae mee and 
synchronizing reactance, with feeder reactance, scheme F. sh 
in Fig. 14b, and with bus reactance, scheme B, oe Fig Pris 
. b) 
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the curves of Figs. 25, 26 and 27 have been computed. The same 
system of five 30,000-kv-a. 11,000-volt generators has been 
assumed. 

From Fig. 26 it is seen that with generators having a 5 per cent 
reactance, a feeder reactance of 1 and 1.5 per cent reduces the 
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current to values of 15,500 and 10,000 amperes respectively, and 
further it is clear that nearly the entire drop occurs in the feeder 
reactance, especially when the generator reactance is low. There 
are, however, two disadvantages of this scheme: 

1. When a short circuit occurs on the bus, the current flow be- 
comes enormous; the bus voltage drops to zero and all synchron- 
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ous apparatus is certain to drop out of step if the trouble is not 
instantly cleared. 

2. When a machine is put on the line out of phase, there is no 
means of limiting the current in the synchronizing circuit. 
(See Fig. 29). Both of these objections may be overcome in 
scheme S-1. The advantage of this scheme F is that when trouble 
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occurs outside the feeder oil switch the trouble is localized in the 
feeder experiencing conditions and may be quietly cleared f 

the line, without a shock to the entire system, mer 
Bus reactance as shown in scheme B is analyzed graphicall 
in Fig. 27. Suppose, for example, it is desired to limit the Hope 
circuit current on a feeder to 25,000 amperes. This can be d 
in scheme B by using generators have 12 per ce mee 


bus reactances between machines of 25 per cent. In scheme 


nt reactance, and — 
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S-1 this can be accomplished by a generator reactance of 7 per 
cent, a feeder bus reactance of about 4 per cent and a synchroniz- 
ing reactance of 2 per cent: Should the trouble occur on the 
synchronizing bus in scheme S-1, the current would rise to 87,500 
amperes (Fig. 22); but this current would not pass through any 
one oil switch or small cross-section cable. The maximum cur- 


Scheme F_ Fig. 146 
Effect of Paralleling Feeders 
at Substation End, 

Current Through Feeder Oil Switch 

Feeder reactance 0.5% 

Substation 1 mile from power house 

Five 3/0 B. & S. 3-conductor cables per substation 
Five 30,000-ky-a. 11,000-volt three-phase generators 
on the line. 
(mpedance of 3/0 B. & S. cable = 0.334 +- 70.129 
ohms per wire mile, 


AMPERES—SYMMETRICAL R. M. S. 


PERCENT REACTANCE IN GENERATOR 


Fic. 28 


rent obtainable by the use of bus reactance would in this case be 
25,000 amperes. Thus, the busbar reactance scheme reduces the 
short-circuit current to a low value, but at the expense of a large 
reactance in the circuit. 

Another disadvantage of busbar reactance is that under cer- 
tain conditions of operation it would be necessary to feed through 
four of the bus reactances, thus producing considerable difference 
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of voltage along the bus. Scheme S-1 with its 7, 4 and 2 per cent 
reactance would be little affected by drop in voltage from one 
feeder bus to another. 


EFFrect OF PARALLELING FEEDERS AT THE SUBSTATION END 


In scheme F, it is interesting to note (from Fig. 28) that the 
short-circuit current through the power house feeder oil switch 


Scheme F Fig. 146: 
Current Flow with Poor Synchronizing 
4machines runhing—I machine | 


AMPERES—SYMMETRICAL R. M. S. 


Upcoming Generator Out of Phase 
x with Line 180 Electrical Degtees 


2 
PERCENT REACTANCE IN GENERATOR 


Fic. 29 


is less when the feeders are paralleled at the substation end than 
when opened. This at first seems surprising, but on analysis 
the reason is obvious. The kilovolt-ampere output of the genera- 
tors is greater when the feeders are paralleled at the substation 
end, since the path of one feeder reactance in parallel with other 
circuits to the substation end of the affected feeder and back t 

the points of short circuit is less than the impedance of one fae 
reactance alone. Therefore the current output of the generators 
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is greater, and this current flowing through the generator react- 
ance gives a lower bus voltage than whén the feeders are not paral- 
leled at the substation. This lower bus voltage impressed across 
the given feeder reactance therefore produces less current through 
the feeder oil switch. And if the breaking capacity of the oil 
switch or heating of the cables is the limiting feature of the 
system, better results can be obtained by paralleling the feeders 
at the substation than by leaving them open, in scheme F. 

A word of warning should be given in using the expression 


; Scheme S-2;S-1, Figs. 14and 14a. 
Effect of Interconnecting Feeder Busses 
Through Substation Busses. 
Current Through Feeder Oil Switch 
Five 30,000-kv-a. 11,000-volt generators—three-phase 
on the line. 7 {SS Ss t 
Feeders 4.5 miles long, 0.334 ’+ 7 0.129 ohms 
per wire mile. 
- Generator reactance 7% 
Synchronizing reactance Z, = 0% 


Z, PERCENT FEEDER BUS REACTANCE 


Fic. 30 


“kilovolt-amperes generated at short circuit;’” for, as above 
shown, the strain on the feeder is less as the kilovolt-amperes 
generated at instant of short circuit is increased. 

In scheme S-2 great flexibility of operation can be gained by 
running, to any one substation, feeders from each separate feeder 
bus. If one bus is now in trouble due to short circuit it is pos- 
sible by the use of selective relays to clear that feeder bus of 
feeders, and by this arrangement any substation will lose 
only one feeder. A substation having five feeders, for example, 
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one to eachifeeder,bus, will lose 20 per cent of its cables, thus im- 
posing 125 per cent load ‘on the remaining cables. In this way 
service would continue on the system uninterrupted. : 

Under short-circuit conditions (scheme S-2, Fig. 14a), however, ; 
the current is very much increased, as is shown by the curves of © 
Figs. 30 and 31. It is clear that if it is necessary to limit the 
short-circuit current in a feeder to 30,000 amperes, it is impossible 
to interconnect the feeder buses through substation feeders, as 
in Fig. 14a, with any reasonable value of Z, (machines assumed to 
have 7 per cent reactance). 


——————— eh 


Scheme S-2; S-1 ” Figs. 14a and 14 

Effect of Interconnecting Feeder Busses 
Through Substation Busses. 

Current Through Feeder Oil switch 

Five 30,000-kv-a. 11,000-volt generators—three-phase 

on the line. 

Feeders 4.5 miles long 0.334 + j 0.129 ohms 

per wire mile 

Generator reactance 7% 

Synchronizing reactance Z, = 6% 


- 90000 


AMPERES—SYMMETRICAL R. M. S. 


0 3 5 10 
Z, PERCENT FEEDER BUS REACTANCE 
Fic. 31 


Another advantage of these schemes S-1 and S-2, as here pre- 
sented, is that very low reactance can be used in the generator 
in fact as low as mechanical protection to the generator itsel 
justifies. The lower the generator reactance, the higher Z: 
can become for a given reactance in the path of direct feed fron 
generator to feeder bus, and the higher will be the bus volt 
age on the unaffected feeder buses. This results in less possi 
bility of synchronous apparatus dropping out of step at the instan 
of short circuit. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It has been shown in this paper that the average mechanic 
forces existing between conductors of a three-phase cable carry 
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ing short-circuit currents, and between busbars, rise to relatively 
high values at the instant of trouble. These forces can be re- 
duced in cables by either limiting the current or increasing the 
distance between conductors. The same applies to busbars, and 
in addition, the position of the busbars can be adjusted by 
placing them in the same plane so that the mechanical forces may 
be considerably reduced. 

The heating of cables may be the limiting feature in control- 
ling short-circuit current, since it is quite possible for the tempera- 
ture of the conductor to rise to such a point as to endanger the 
insulation of the cable even in the very short time that it takes an 
oil switch to operate after the short circuit has occurred. With 
the characteristics of the generators under short-circuit condi- 
tions known, it is possible to compute the temperature rise, 
even although the current is of transient character. 

In using reactors to limit the current flow on a power system, 
the method of plain feeder reactance is not fully effective, as 
trouble on the main station bus is almost certain to cause to drop 

out of step all synchronous apparatus on the system. Further, 
this method offers no protection to machines against poor syn- 
chronizing. 

Station busbar reactance is effective under short-circuit condi- 
tions, but under normal operation is objectionable on account of 
the large voltage drop in transmitting power from one end of the 
bus to the other. 

The scheme of feeding from the machine terminals, and 
paralleling generators on a separate bus, as brought to light by 
Mr. Stott, is extremely flexible and very effective in furnishing 
protection. It can limit the current to a safe value without an 
excessive amount of reactance in the circuit; it can protect the 
machines against mechanical injury due to poor synchronizing; 
and can transmit power from between different points of the bus 
with far less voltage drop than with the bus reactance scheme. It 
makes possible the use of generators having a low inherent react- 
ance, provided, of course, the machine is designed to withstand 
dead short circuit at its terminals. Further, the lower the react- 
ance of the generator the less possibility there is of the syn- 
chronous apparatus on the system dropping out of step due to 
reduced power house voltage. 

The possibilities of this system are as yet probably not fully 
realized. 
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Discussion ON “ THEORETICAL INVESTIGATION OF ELECTRIC 
TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS UNDER SHORT-CIRCUIT Con- 
pitions,” (Gross), NEW York, January 8, 1910. 


Henry G. Stott: Perhaps a little account of the origin of this 
paper might be of interest. We were confronted by the problem 
of providing for a station which would ultimately contain seven 
30,000-kw. units, and at the same time trying to avoid the results 
of six 30,000-kw. units in short circuits. First of all, we were 
very anxious about protecting the generator from short circuits. 
After a little investigation of the problem, it became apparent 
that our efforts should be directed towards the feeders and 
busbars and not towards the generator, as the generator, with 
its relatively high reactance and modern construction, seemed 
to be pretty well able to take care of itself. The problem, then, 
of saving the feeders from what might happen, as we went 
further along in the investigation, became rather complex. 

Our first inclination was to insert reactance in each feeder. 
That seemed to be the logical way, as it placed an absolute 
limit on the current flowing into a given feeder under any con- 
ditions. However, after working over that plan for a little 
while, it turned out that we would have to build new power 
stations to hold the reactors, and as property was rather valuable 
at the place where the station was located, it did not seem prac- 
ticable to adopt that method, and we abandoned it. We went 


at the problem from the point of view of inserting reactance 


in the buses. There we were confronted with the difficulty 
of enormous drops under certain conditions. If you are 
operating substations at one end and the generator at the 
opposite end of the bus, you have enormous reactance drops 
and_ losses which would make regulation extremely difficult 
if not impossible under certain conditions. Then, after con- 
sidering these various schemes, we stumbled on the one 
mentioned in the paper, which may be called a split reactance 
scheme, by which the generator, as you will note, feeds in 
between two reactances, one of 5 per cent connected directly 
to the feeder bus and the other of 2 per cent connected to the 
synchronizing bus. 

This matter was thoroughly investigated theoretically by 
Mr. Gross, and the results were so interesting that I persuaded 


him to reproduce them iri more general fashion in the shape 


of this paper, as being of general interest to i - 
fession, and I think the Institute is to be Renae en 
he. aot oe method he has pursued. : 

e rather astonishing things which wer i 

in this investigation were, first, that we noe "ee eee 
the bus at one time we would get mechanical forces exerted 
between the conductors in the cables, with the ordinary insula- 
tion between them for this voltage, amounting to over one ton 
per lineal foot, That was alarming in itself, and we then in- 
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vestigated the strength of the outside jacket of insulation, and 
that was found to be a saving feature. The lead sheath alone 
would have been ruptured immediately by that force. 

Then the next thing, which was really more alarming, was the 
extremely high temperatures which, with a short circuit of 60,000 
amperes, we could cause in the conductors, and which would 
undoubtedly have destroyed the insulation on the layers 
next to the copper, as radiation would not enter into the cal- 
culation at all during that brief period of probably three to 
seven cycles. 

The next question was: Is it possible to build an oil switch 
which would rupture 60,000 amperes at 11,000 volts? We 
consulted with a number of the manufacturers, and while they 
were all quite confident this could be done, none were exactly 
anxious to try. We therefore arranged to try to cut it down 
to about 20,000 amperes, which seemed to be quite conservative 


ASSUMPTIONS: FIVE 30,000 Kv-a.GENERATORS 11,000 VOLT 
THREE PHASE ON LINE AT ONE TIME. 
FEEDERS BUS REACTANCE BASED ON 30,000 Kv-a. GENERATOR 


BEBE REACTANCE COIL 

(2% BUS REACTANCE COIL 
VV 
O00 


GEN. 1. GEN, 2. GEN. 3. GEN. 4. GEN. 5. 


when compared to the higher value. With the arrangement of 
reactances shown we are very hopeful that, under any. con- 
ditions, we will not get a short circuit exceeding about 22,000 
amperes. 

Philip Torchio: We have had, at one time or another, evi- 
dences of these great stresses on busbars and switches, and 
especially on disconnective switches. The latter are now 
equipped with a special lock, similar to a door lock, which we 
have found the most successful means for the purpose. 

In similar manner, we have had experience with heating of 
cables, due to short circuits close to the station, resulting in 
the cable insulation being entirely destroyed. At the time 
we made some figures about the heating, but this was not neces- 
sary, because the evidence was before us. 

In reference to Mr. Stott’s plan of protective reactors de- 
scribed by Mr. Gross, I wish to point out that, while the plan 
may be desirable for certain installations, it lacks the flexi- 
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bility to give the greatest protection where such requirements 
are considered essential. By substituting individual feeder re- 
actors in place of a reactor for a large group of feeders, with 
same cost of reactors, the protection could be more than trebled. 

To illustrate the point, we might make a comparison between 
a plan as indicated in Fig. 14 of Mr. Gross’s paper, and Fig. 14p, 
in which I have substituted busbar reactors and individual feeder 
reactors of equivalent money value, as called for in Mr. Stott’s 
plan of Fig. 14. 

Assuming the use of 2 per cent bus reactors in place of 2 per cent 
synchronizing reactors, and 1 per cent feeder reactors in place 
of 5 per cent feeder group reactors, we would, in the former 
case, make an installation of 9000 kv-a. of reactors and in the 
second case 4500 kv-a. of reactors of approximately equal 
costs. . The protection obtained on the basis of the comparative 
plans would be as follows: 


Reactors 
Synchroniz- Bus and 
ing and feeder individual 
group feeders 

Short Circuit on a Feeder 

Feeders not in parallel at substation........... 23,600 amperes 12,000 amperes 

Feeders in parallel at substation............... 50,000 ® 13,000 Ge 
Short Circuit on the Bus 

Feeders not in parallel at substation........... 88,000 be 76,000 < 

Feeders in parallel at substation............... 88,000 < 81,000 . 


_ Therefore, the short-circuit currents are in all cases less than 
in the plan given in the paper; also, with the latter plan, a short 
circuit on a feeder affects equally all the other feeders on the 
section of bus, while in the case of individual feeder reactors 
only one feeder is affected. Therefore, with less total ky-a. 
of reactors installed, greater protection is obtained. 

In practise it will be found necessary to secure this greater 
protection by installing larger reactors than the 1 per cent re- 
ens on feeders and 2 per cent reactors on busbars, assumed 
as Peace for comparison with Messrs. Stott and Gross’s 

In the 201st Street Station of The United El i i 
Power Company, to which I referred in my tise ee eae 
months ago of Messrs. Lyman, Perry and Rossman’s paper 
an illustration was given of 33 per cent feeder reactors These 
reactors were installed in such a confined space as that available 
under the floor space occupied by a type H or type C oil switch 
I emphasize this point as it disposes of the objection that the 
Fi eens may make the use of feeder reactors pro- 

During the first applications of reactors, there have been fears 


Trans. A.L.E.E., 1914, Vol. XXXIII, Part Il, page 1535 
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that the reactors might create trouble by resonance, or surges, 
but experience has indicated that these fears were unfounded, 
and the systems have been free from complications of this kind. 

The problem of protective reactors for central stations is 
timely and of great importance. We engineers ought to come 
to some definite conclusions. We ought to give confidence to 
the executives of the companies and the people who have to 
spend the money for this protection, that we are recommending 
something that will prove satisfactory and will give the results 
we expect. 

We have had a great deal of discussion on this subject, and 
the same discussion is going on abroad, covering the ground 
we have gone over here in former years. Now, I think it be- 
hooves us to start in and set up some definite standard and 
demonstrate that our methods of centralization of power supply 
bring safety as well as economy and efficiency. These items 
are perhaps of greater importance in this country than would 
probably be the case abroad, because with high wages and 
other high costs, the operating costs here would become ex- 
cessively high should we, for safety, be compelled to operate 
a multiplicity of small stations. 

We had two alternatives, either to select and make the cen- 
tralized system safe, or the alternative, that our European breth- 
ren have taken, not to centralize but to have a system like that 
in Berlin, for instance, where they run different stations indepen- 
dently, never tie them together, and supply substations isolated 
so that if they have any trouble it will be confined to one district 
and not affect the whole city. It behooves us to prove that 
our selection is better, which I believe it is, and that it is safer, 
because we ought, with the means and the knowledge we have 
now, to be able to make it safer than would be an isolated 
distribution as used abroad. 

I do not want to detract from the importance of this paper, 
because it is very valuable, and I believe that in special situations 
the arrangement of Messrs. Stott and Gross is a very good one 
and probably would fill the situation very excellently, but there 
are other situations where one must go considerably further, 
and with this scheme I have described, one can get greater 
protection, and of any degree which one desires. 

Cassius M. Davis: Mr. Gress has discussed certain arrange- 
ments of feeders, buses and generators, and has worked these 
several arrangements out in detail and with accuracy. I want 
to point out two things, one with regard to accuracy and the 
other with regard to the work which has to be done preliminary 
to that Mr. Gross describes, namely, trying to find out what 
is the best arrangement to give the protection desired. 

In figuring problems of this kind, one is startled at the amount 
of inaccurate information which is available to begin with. 
For example, the generator reactance is not known with accuracy. 
We have estimates of it, but these estimates are based on as- 
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sumptions. The generator reactance, then, is more or less un- 
known. The rate at which the short-circuit current of a gen- 
erator dies down is more or less unknown. We have then to 
assume a value of generator reactance and a value for the 
dying down of the current. We have to assume that we have an 
absolutely dead metallic short circuit, which is almost never the 
case. We have to assume, also, for the sake of simplicity in 
calculations, that in a polyphase short circuit all phases are 
short-circuited at exactly the same instant, which seldom if 
ever occurs. We have to assume what the back feed is from the 
synchronous apparatus in the substations. This point was only 
briefly touched upon by Mr. Gross, but the back feed from 
synchronous apparatus in substations forms a very important 
part of the total short-circuited kv-a. which a switch or feeder 
may be called upon to carry. We have to assume, also, that the 
feeders have a given length. The reason for this is that with 
a system feeding a large number of substations, such as the 
system under discussion, the substations may be any distance 
from the power house, and before determining what the short- 
circuit current is, it would be necessary to figure the short-circuit 
current for each individual feeder. Therefore, to shorten the 
work, we must assume that the feeders have some average length. 
Furthermore, we do not know at what rate the current from the 
back feed of the substations dies down. You will see, therefore, 
we are trying to solve a problem where almost nothing is known 
accurately, and, consequently, the methods used in the solution 
must be applied with a degree of accuracy in mind which the 
problem warrants. 

This leads to a point which may be of interest, namely, how 
may we approximate the probable value of the short-circuit kv-a. 
of a system? Fig. 14a, which has been referred to, gives a clue 
to one method of starting. A system with several generator 
bus sections and with a relatively large number of substations is 
usually not connected in the symmetrical manner that this 
re er 
growing, there is seldom one f ak t morte amare re bee 
Ae aa eeder from each bus section to each 

: pproximate the feeder layout we may take the 
number of feeders per bus section and find the average number 
of feeders on each bus section. Similarly we may take the 
number of feeders to each substation and find the average 


number of feeders per substation, and the 
feeder layout which will resemble Fig. 14a. Oe, 


Having constructed i i 
g such a symmetrical diagram we may, 


for the purpose of simplifyin i 
g the calculations, combi 
various parallel paths to an assumed short-circuit iocutiods a 
resolve it into a one-line diagram 
* Such a scheme is very useful ir 1 ini 
ne is n figuring the minimum - 
mes which will give a marked decrease in short-circuit eee 
ome of Mr. Gross’s curves show the amounts of reactance. 


Ee 
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After going through all possible combinations of generator, 
feeder, group feeder, synchronizing, and bus reactors, we will 
find which one, for the particular system under discussion, best 
fits the conditions. Then, having decided upon that arrange- 
ment of reactors, more time can be spent in attempting to 
calculate accurately what the short-circuit currents will be. 

Practically the same temperature rises given by Mr. Gross 
can be obtained by using transient direct currents of the same 
r.m.s. values as the alternating current, and decaying according 
to the same exponentials. The accuracy obtained is warranted 
by the assumptions which have been made in determining the 
short-circuit currents. 

Mr. Gross gives two formulas for estimating the temperature 
rise of cables. The first one is for a symmetrical current wave 
and is not particularly involved, but the second one for an 
asymmetrical wave is rather cumbersome. Using formulas 
involving direct currents would greatly simplify the calculations. 

H. R. Woodrow: I think if Mr. Davis will calculate again 
the short-circuit currents with feeder reactance coils he will 
find out a big advantage in favor of the feeder reactance coils 
where the feeders are paralleled in the substation. This is 
shown more clearly by the two values which were given, as 
a comparison between the plan submitted by Mr. Stott and 
the plan submitted by Mr. Torchio, where 50,000 amperes 
were given in the case of the split reactance scheme of Mr. 
Stott against 13,000 amperes as given by Mr. Torchio, and in 
both cases the figures were calculated on the assumption of 
paralleled feeders in the substation. In this case the feeder 
reactors limit the current both going and coming. That is, 
the current is limited by the feeder reactor leaving the other 
bus sections and again on the reactors leading into the dam- 
aged sections. We must remember in these calculations that 
1 per cent reactance for a 4000-kv-a. feeder has the same ohmic 
value as 74 per cent reactance for a 30,000-kv-a. bus section. 

As referred to by Mr. Gross in the paper, the guaranteed 
breaking capacity of the oil switch is that of the best type of 
oil switch, which is large and expensive. Therefore a further 
reduction of the maximum short-circuit current is many times 
warranted to permit the installation of a cheaper and smaller 
switch. 

We must bear in mind that the maximum forces are twice 
the average force given in this paper. The rigidity of conductor 
and supports determines the relative stress produced by the 
maximum or average forces. 

As shown in Fig. 6, the maximum current occurs when the 
short circuit begins at zero voltage. The average current, 
under these conditions, for the first half-cycle is 60 to 70 per 
cent above the symmetrical condition. This produces an 
average force on an asymmetrical single-phase short-circuit 
150 to 200 per cent higher than the values given in the paper. 
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As it is impossible to have a maximum asymmetrical current 
in all three phases of a three-phase short circuit, the forces 
produced by a single-phase short circuit in a given circuit may 
be more severe than with the corresponding three-phase short 
circuit. Therefore a rearrangement of the buses in a straight 
line will not reduce the maximum stresses, although the direc- 
tion of the force may be changed to reduce the stress on the 
insulators. 

The author has not mentioned the forces resulting from a 
heavy current in right-angle bends on the conductor. These 
forces are very heavy and do considerable damage to discon- 
necting switches and the T to the bus. The average forces are 


EEN Mpeg 


given by the equation p = lb. per ft., where y is the 
distance on the T from the bus in inches. As the distance y 
is small the forces become enormous. : 

The author has assumed a constant resistance for the con- 
ductor in determining the temperature rise, but as there is 
a 35 to 40 per cent increase in resistance with a 100 deg. cent. 
temperature rise, this would produce considerably higher tem- 
perature than shown. 

He has also assumed that all of the heat is absorbed by the 
copper. If the paper and oil is to be damaged, a portion of it 


must be heated,and as its specific heat is several times that of 


copper, the effect in reducing temperature rise is very marked. 
The effects of these two conditions will offset each other to 
a great extent, so that the resulting temperature may be of the 
order given in the paper. 
Abs ass a the result of equation (17) is very marked with 
a small impedance in the feeder circuit. As a i 
aa 0, I; would be zero. 0 ae 
is will bring the curves in Fig. 28 closer to i 
; : : ether, s 
Ss — of paralleling in the substation age 
e effect of the results of equation 18) de 
: ends 
relative values Z, and Z, and may be nee er 


If the short circuit occurs on an end or any T to the syn- 


chronizing bus, the total curve given in Fig. 22 wi 
one circuit, and the stress wou be yeep ee °° a 
Mr. Gross referred to the bus reactance as ‘objectionable 
due to the unbalance of voltage where only one generator 
running. This of course can be avoided by short-cireiie . 
the coils corresponding to the generators out of service dee 
no case will the short-circuit current be as severe as he! i 
generators are running with all the bus re ct vie oa 
nected in the bus. se 
_James Lyman: The formulas i i i 
simplify the determination of the Eee ae aes ie 
place in cables and busbars under short-circuit conde ee 
of the possible temperature rise of same. The nance cheese 
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that the repulsive stresses are inversely proportional to the 
distance apart of the conductors measured from center to center 
of conductor. 

The paper also shows that heating varies inversely as the 
square of the sectional area of the conductors. The larger the 
cable, the less mechanical disruptive strains on the conductors, 
the less danger of excessive heating on the conductor. Insuch 
distribution systems as the author has in mind, there is every 
reason to use as heavy cables as can be safely and conveniently 
handled, say for 11,000 volts, around 300,000-cir. mil cables. 

I have been much interested in the discussion of protective 
reactors. The variety of schemes which have been presented 
in various papers before the Institute in this country and before 
the British Institution of Electrical Engineers shows what a 
really difficult problem it is. The problem is to get the mini- 
mum ky-a. reactance to give the maximum protection to the 
generators, the buses and the feeders. 

John B. Taylor: If I read this paper correctly, the author, 
after considering possible sources of trouble, concludes that the 
one most likely to be serious is the overheating of a length 
of cable. The generators appear able to stand short-circuit 
strains, the buses are well supported; the mechanical strains, 
tending to burst a cable, seem to be well within the tensile 
strength of the wrappings, etc., so that it comes down to the 
question of what temperature the cable may stand, and the 
time to reach this temperature with a given current. Close 
_ attention therefore should be directed to the calculation of 
this temperature. 

A previous speaker called attention to the fact that he did 
not see in the formula any temperature-resistance coefficient, 
but he concluded that this omission was not serious on account 
of other balancing factors. While the author’s facility in hand- 
ling the mathematical equation is to be admired, here, as al- 
ways, mathematical conclusions are no more reliable than the 
facts and assumptions written down. If it is possible to ar- 
range affairs so that the temperature of cable conductor will not 
go above, perhaps, 100 deg. cent., this omission of the tem- 
perature-resistance coefficient may not be vital. If I am right 
in my impression that for 200 deg. cent. rise, the resistance 
becomes doubled, at 600 deg. cent. rise the resistance and heat 
generation would be about eight times that allowed for in a cal- 
culation assuming constant resistance. The curves in the paper 
extend to temperatures where resistance must be increased 
sufficiently to make in error the times required to reach the 
higher figures. 

If the short circuit is so located that the resistance of 
the cable is a factor in limiting the current, the resulting 
heating may be less, but, following the argument of the 
author of the paper, we must be prepared to meet the worst 
case of short circuit a short distance beyond the busbar, where 
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the cable resistance is of no moment in limiting the current, 
and then the cable heating will be much more than his curves 
show. ‘ ; 

The suggestion that the higher specific heat of the insula- 
tion wrappings is going to relieve the situation 1s to be 
questioned. While the specific heat may be higher than copper, 
the specific gravity is much lower, so that the insulation must 
heat to some depth before absorbing any considerable quantity 
of heat. Also, insulators for electric current are usually good 
heat insulators, 7.e., poor heat conductors. 

R. W. Atkinson: It has already been mentioned that the 
data given are for the average force between the conductors 
and the cables or in the busbars. Now the forces are enormous 
as compared with the masses,:and it seems from some very 
rough calculations which I have made that perhaps the maxti- 
mum force is what would count, at least in the case of cables. 
This would be somewhat more than double the average force 
in the symmetrical wave, and I believe it would be somewhat 
more than four times as much as in the assymmetrical wave. 

Now, we have been shown something of the magnitude of 
the forces, and it is of interest to note what are the magnitudes 
of the quantities which are resisting these forces. Mr. Stott 
mentioned them as being very large. We have in a foot of 


cable of the size mentioned about four or five square inches 


of paper, to withstand the force developed in the foot of the 
conductor. The tensile strength of that paper before it is 
applied is of the order of 8000 lb. to the sq. in., so that we 
would have something like 30,000 or 40,000 lb. as the ultimate 
strength of the paper if it retained its original strength. - Of 
course it has lost much of that strength by the time it is put 
on the cable and pulled into a duct, but even then, there re- 
mains, when the cable is new, a very large factor of safety for 
the order of magnitude of current which is recommended as 
the maximum safe current. After the cable has been over- 
heated for a few months or years, the strength will be not nearly 
so large, and these forces will be of more importance. Thus, one 
of the possibilities is that these forces which exist will tend to 
reduce the life of a cable which has not deteriorated as 
far as its electrical properties are concerned, but which has de- 
teriorated with respect to its ability to withstand thesé forces 

The matter of the temperature coefficient of the resistance 
eps enegucuctor epee: brought up, and it is evident, from 

{ n said, that to take that in: i 

matical formula would be a pretty comblGte een ae 
pose the tresistance does double, evidently we should not aus 
the initial resistance in the calculation. It would not be a 
ee cated matter to exercise a little judgment, and use 
in the tormula, a resistance which would approximate the 


effective resistance, and I sy ; 
in making the tables. ppose that is about what was done 


Se 


ee 
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The effect of high temperatures upon insulating materials 
has been previously discussed before this Institute. The direct 
reduction of dielectric strength is not so important as the 
change of other properties. Even at the operating temperatures 
there is a very slow deterioration of mechanical properties. 
But the fibrous insulating materials used in cables may with- 
stand without material permanent change, for a very brief time— 
perhaps only a very few seconds, temperatures of even 200 or 
300 deg. cent. Of course, if such temperatures are reached in 
a large cable, dangerous temperatures will be maintained for 
some time. Also, if working voltage is reapplied while the 
cable is at an abnormal temperature, the cable is in danger of 
further overheating and ultimate destruction due to the dielec- 
tric energy loss which becomes very great at high temperatures. 

If the copper gets red hot it chars at least some of the layers 
next toit. Just as a rough method of seeing what might happen, 
I put enough current through a No. 8 conductor to melt it in 
about four seconds. The No. 8 conductor was insulated in 
the same way that the high-tension cables mentioned in the 
paper are insulated. The effect of this heating was to char 
completely one or two layers next to the conductor; the rest 
of it was unaffected. A very noticeable effect was the extremely 
large amount of gas given off due to the destruction of only 
one or two layers of papers. It is possible that a short circuit 
which would heat the copper enough to char very much of the 
paper might destroy the lead cover by the gaseous pressure 
generated. 

All of these things are subject to experiment, and the actual 
limit of overheating which a conductor will stand, due to the 
effect on the insulating materials of these very high tempera- 
tures for a brief time,is an important problem, and the deter- 
mination of these things seems to be of a good deal more im- 
portance than the knowledge of whether the temperature rise 
is 10 per cent or 25 per cent more or less than some particular 
formula will show. These things and the effect of the enor- 
mous mechanical forces which are developed can be determined 
by not expensive experiment. 

Charles L. G. Fortescue: The degree of protection made 
against any contingency should be based on its probable fre- 
quency and the extent of damage that would result there- 
from. With a normally designed system, short circuits are 
much more frequent in the feeders than in the station buses, 
and therefore proper protection requires that a short circuit 
in any feeder be relieved with the least possible disturbance to 
the system. It appears to me that a protective layout which 
permits a short circuit in a single feeder to cause as much dis- 
turbance as a short circuit at the buses is inadequate. It 
seems to me that scheme S-1, Fig. 14, and the similar schemes 
shown, would afford better protection if reactors equivalent in 
effect to Z, were placed in each of the feeders, each feeder of 
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course being provided with an automatic breaker, while Zx 
is decreased and Z¢ correspondingly increased. In other words, 
a combination of Mr. Stott’s scheme and the feeder reactance 
scheme appears to have distinct advantages over either. 
Hans Lippelt: In the recent past we have repeatedly heard 
of reactance coils as protective devices, but little attention has 
been paid to the question of efficiency, which, however, should 
be considered whenever an apparatus 1s being employed. As 


our president has remarked tonight, reactance 1n an a-C. Cif-— 


cuit was formerly dreaded like poison, and mainly so on account 
of the increased losses caused thereby. The fact that artificial 
reactors are nowadays provided for the protection of large 
generators does not mean that the poison has been taken out 
of them. On the contrary, the losses incurred by installing re- 


= 


actance coils have rather increased, because the strength of cur- — 


rent passing through them has reached, with large units, enor- 
mous values. As we all know, the losses through reactance 


coils are principally two-fold. First, the power factor is being — 


reduced, which diminishes the output capacity of the generators. 
Second, for a given power to be transmitted, the strength of 
current must be increased just on account of the smaller power 
factor. Higher values of current entail larger J?r losses, and 
this feature is the greater evil of the two, because it has to be 
paid for. 

As we have learned today, a small reactance coil (say 5 per 
cent) affords only limited protection. For instance, it may 
permit 100,000 amperes, or more, to pass through an oil switch 
(Figs. 20, 21, etc., ofthe paper), indeed an undesirable con- 
dition, which is still more aggravated when the oil switch opens 
the circuit. While the reduction of power factor and the in- 
crease in I’r losses may be bearable, the danger which still 
slumbers in the system is great. The destruction of an oil 
switch when opening under short-circuit conditions, may, in 
effect, not fall short of a boiler explosion. 

By increasing the amount of artificial reactance the vehe- 
mence of short circuit may be held within limits as prescribed 
by the electrical and mechanical ability of the system. In 
order to obtain such a condition, reactance must be so high 
that operation of plant becomes uneconomical. i 
ing the electrical system as a-hole, momar of oa a an 
to improve pe kya. , instead of only attempting 

hat I wish to propose is a direct-current system at hi 
operating voltage. It may be 11,000 volts for hens Bere 
in Mr. Gross’s paper. How to generate and operate direct 
current of such voltage, is too early for me to say, b i 
to point out briefl : yi bo 

E pe riefly the advantages of a high-voltage d-c. system. 

otection 1s required for direct current the same as for alter- 


nating current, but it may be obtained wi sate 
: ; ae with 
without impairing operation or efficiency. more Telia 
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Reactance coils-:of high self-induction may be employed and 
et the power factor will always remain unity. There will be 
1O increase of current necessary to transmit a given power and 
he I’r losses will not be more than before the introduction of 
oil. Jr loss of coil is negligible. After all, the reactance coils 
hould be provided with iron cores. In order to make the coil 
ully effective a resistance should be employed in connection 
vith it. Referring to the accompanying Fig. 1, Z, represents 
he generator reactance coil with iron core, and KR, a resistance 
vhich is ordinarily short-circuited by switch Sg. Part ofiron 
ore is made movable and serves to operate switch S,. 

In case of a short circuit our apparatus will, owing to its high 
nductance, delay the occurrence of the maximum value of cur- 
ent (one second, or more, seems possible). During this delay 


Line Reactor 


files el l . 


D-C Generator 


= Bus 


Fic. 1 


witch S, will be opened and resistance R, introduced, with the 
ffect that the maximum amount of current will be kept down to 
easonable magnitude. For a 30,000-kw., 11,000-volt generator, 
34. ohms only will suffice to hold the current down to about 20 
yer cent overload, which does not mean any danger at all to the 
yenerator. Besides, there is no possibility here of synchronous 
ypparatus falling out of step. 

Other reactors may be installed in the system for the protection 
yf parts of same. The accompanying Fig. 1 shows iron core 
eactors installed at intervals in an overhead line, in connection 
vith lightning arresters. By proper design of reactor, lightning 
‘trokes will be localized to a section, and diverted to ground. 
The iron cores will come into action when the surge begins to 
set-in, and will throttle it down. 

Such results cannot be obtained with a-c. systems. High- 
voltage d-c. systems are now being favored by engineers abroad. 
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The transmission of 12,000 kw. from Sweden’to Denmark by 
90,000-volt direct current in a cable at the bottom of the sea, 
is a striking example of it. (See Electrical World, February 8, 
1913, page 294. 

SL. Be eine (by letter): From the unchallenged re- 
marks of Mr. Lippelt, at the last Institute meeting, about the 
advantages of a high-tension direct-current system over a similar 
alternating-current system, it might appear that the Thury d-c. 
system is immune from disturbances and reactor losses as ex- 
perienced on large a-c. systems. 

Among the several contrary opinions to the above statement, 
I beg to go on record as one who claims that Mr. Lippelt’s state- 
ment will not be able to stand up if investigated. 

Thereare no available data,upon which to base a somewhat 
reliable comparison between a-c. systems of the magnitude and 
severe operating conditions as described in Mr. Gross’s paper 
and similar d-c. systems. This, after 15 years of experimenting 
in France and Switzerland, certainly does not encourage an 
American operating engineer to investigate the merits of an un- 
certain and untried system, and recommend a change from a 
well-known a-c. system to high-tension direct current, with some 
entirely new troubles, plus some of the old tricks of the a-c. 
system. Granting however, that such a radical operating en- 


gineer exists, who would be thoroughly convinced about the — 


advantages of a high-tension direct-current system and recom- 


mend a change to the same, I think he would have a little diffi- 


culty to raise the capital needed for such a project; furthermore, 


an American manufacturer who would guarantee a reliable 


operation would be hard to find. 

Mr. Lippelt did not dwell at greav length upon the merits or 
demerits of Mr. Gross’s paper, nevertheless he showed us in a 
very capable manner, that by the introduction of reactance in 
alternating-current circuits, the current wave will lag behind 
the e.m.f. wave, which means loss of energy; and while perhaps 
some electrical engineers suspected such conditions, he certainly 
Os aR a SE glee when he stated that iron-core 

in high-tension direct- i 

ee teamed ect-current systems are immune from 
he ois to ask Mr. Lippelt to give the Institute data from actual 

igh-tension direct-current practise, where iron-core reactances 
are used and where on such systems such coils are immune from 
hysteresis losses. Until such a time I beg to claim that iron 
core reactors on the Thury system will behave—with certain 
numerical modifications—in the same way as on alternating- 
eh circuits. This on account of the Thury system hich 
ally, 1s not a direct-current system in the sense 
teat Meee battery, but an alternating-current system, 
pantie Sen into a wave of very flat shape, of either 
isch, gative sign, or perhaps both, and having a frequency 

q o tne Tev. per sec, times number of commutator segments, 
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divided by the number of the brush groups. The height of the 
wave will be determined partly by the generator characteristics 
and partly by the regulation of the line. Any oscillograph will 
easily prove this fact. 

Now let us assume the high-tension direct-current project 
from Trollhaetten to Copenhagen, the one mentioned by Mr. 
Lippelt, and let us asstime that this line will have a regulation 
of one-half of one per cent at normal operating conditions, or, as 
per the potential given us by Mr. Lippelt, for 90,000 volts, this 
line voltage would fluctuate 450 volts. 

Since there are no available data about the characteristics 
of the Thury generators, we will omit them from our considera- 
tion, with the additional remark that these generators are in- 
significant in size, when compared with the units mentioned in 
Mr. Gross’s paper. 

A fluctuation of 450 volts in the line will set up a flux in an 
iron core of 


450 x 108 
af N.... lines 


where F, is the form factor of the wave shape, 
f, the frequency, or in this case the pulsations per second, and 
N, the number of turns in the reactance coil. 

From this equation it becomes apparent that, even under 
the most normal operating conditions, there will be a counter 
e.m.f. generated in the reactance coil winding, due to the flux 
generated by the voltage variations of the line. This counter 
e.m.f. will certainly mean a loss of energy. The energy required 

. to set up the flux in the iron core will also be a loss. 

When considering a large system, consisting of six 30,000-kw. 
generators, feeding into a fluctuating railroad load, with say 15 
times normal load as the maximum short-circuiting current, it 
will be a simple matter to realize that iron-core reactance coils 
will be very little better—if not worse—on high-tension d-c. 
lines, than our air-core reactances in their a-c. circuits. 

Summing up, I believe that the Thury high-tension direct- 
current system will not as yet solve our present metropolitan 
energy distribution problems. It will not solve them, first, on ac- 
count of its unreliability of operation as experienced in southern 
France; second, it will offer no better protection against opera- 
ting disturbances, and last but not least, on account of its rather 
complicated station wiring, when compared with our high-ten- 
sion a-c. generating stations. ij 

Alfred E. Waller (by letter): Mr. Gross’s statement “Ina 
paper-insulated lead-covered cable, the force is exerted on the 
over-all wrapping around all three conductors”’ appears to 
me incorrect. It would be true if the conductors were straight 
bars arranged parallel to each other in the triangular spacing 
indicated, and under the assumption of current conditions given 
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by Mr. Gross in his discussion. The conductors of a high-tension 
cable of this kind are laid like the strands of a rope and form 
spirals parallel to and at equal distances from each other. 
Hence any motion radially away from the center of the cable 
implies increase in the diameter of the spiral, and this could 
be attained only by elongation of the conductors. The conclu- 
sion is that the stresses set up by the condition which Mr. Gross 
proposes, would be taken up by the copper itself and not by the 
wrapping. As a matter of fact an equal r.m.s. current of the 
same sign in each conductor of the three-phase cable, would 
probably never occur. A normal if not inevitable condition would 
be presented if one conductor were assumed to carry current of 
different sign from the other two, and equal in volume to the sum 
of the current in the other two canductors. 

Philip Torchio (by letter): In Fig. 14D of my remarks, I 
have shown busbar reactors and feeder reactors in contrast with 
Mr. Stott’s arrangement, shown in Fig. 14. A recent patent, 


SUBSTATIONS 
6 7 


FEEDERS 


BUS AND GENERATOR REACTANCE COIL 


30,000 Kw, GEN. 


GEN. 1, ’ GEN. 2. GEN. 3. 
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GEN. 4, 


is very much less. 
pas. between the two sections of the 
oe greater extent for a given amount of 
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3rd. A short-circuit disturbance causes less voltage drop on the 
remainder of the buses, as the current in the short circuit is made 
to assist in keeping up the pressure on the rest of the system. 

I. W. Gross: Several of the points which have arisen in the 
meri have been answered wholly or in part by those which 
ollow. 

Mr. Torchio’s comparison of Mr. Stott’s plan of feeder bus 
and synchronizing reactance with his own plan of feeder and bus- 
bar reactance, is very misleading, to say the least. Take the 
condition of “ Short circuit on a feeder—Feeders in parallel at 
substation.” In Mr. Stott’s plan there are two methods of 
paralleling feeders at the substation: one as shown in Fig. 14, 
where any substation receives power from only one bus section, 
the feeders being paralleled on a common bus at the substation; 
and the other as shown in Fig. 14a, where all substations have 
at least one feeder from each bus section. 

In the former Fig. 14, you lose flexibilitv at the expense of a 
decreased short-circuit current; in the latter, Fig. 144, the oppo- 
site is true. With the former scheme the feeder short-circuit 
current is only 23,600 amperes regardless of whether the feeders 
are paralleled at the substation or not, and this is less than twice 
the current in Mr. Torchio’s plan. 

Further, when the short circuit occurs on the bus only one-fifth 
of the current of 88,000 amperes, or 17,600 amperes, is required to 
be opened by any oilswitch. No danger from overheating exists, 
as the heavy busbars are perfectly capable of carrying this 
current for a short time. 

In Mr. Torchio’s scheme the entire current of 76,000 or 81,000 
amperes may have to be broken on a small feeder oil switch. 
This is obvious if the short circuit occurs between the pots of 
the oil switch and the feeder reactance. Under this condition 
of short circuit Mr. Woodrow’s “‘ cheaper and smaller oil switch ”’ 
which would safely break 12,000 to 13,000 amperes, would un- 
questionably fail when required to break 76,000 amperes. 

In brief, then, it appears that Mr. Torchio’s plan, instead of 
furnishing more than treble protection over Mr. Stott’s scheme, 
in reality provides less than one-third the protection, that is, 
76,000 against 23,600 amperes, and will likewise require a larger 
and more expensive feeder oil switch for full protection. 

Mr. Torchio, after comparing the two schemes on an equal 
cost of reactance basis, adds that, ‘‘in practise it will be found 
necessary to install the 1 per cent feeder reactance and 2 per cent 
busbar reactances,”’ thus admitting the greater cost of his scheme. 

I do not wish to minimize the value of Mr. Torchio’s scheme; 
for the protective worth of the feeder reactance scheme and the 
busbar reactance plan are well known, and a combination of the 
two will undoubtedly do what neither can accomplish alone. 

I thoroughly appreciate Mr. Davis’s discussion of the inac- 
curacies and approximations which enter into an analysis of 
thiskind. The computations involved when taking actual feeder 
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lengths, which in our case varied from less than one mile up to 
over eight miles, and number of cables, which were as few as 
three and as many as seven, become most complex. 

In the curve for Fig. 27, as noted by Mr. Woodrow, the 
effect of the relative value of impedance in the circuits may 
be considerable. 2 ; 

The effect of paralleling of feeders at the substation end is 
therefore considerable, and increases still more as the number 
of feeders to a substation increases. This applies only where 
feeder reactance is used, or in Fig. 14a, where the feeders to any 
substation are distributed among several or all of the feeder 
bus sections. 

The effect of temperature coefficient on the computed tempera- 
ture rises can best be taken care of by ‘‘ the exercise of a little 
judgment,” as suggested by Mr. Atkinson. Having decided 
upon the maximum temperature you wish to allow in the copper, 
merely use the resistance of copper for that temperature, and 
assume this resistance as existing throughout the entire period 
of heating. This, of course, would allow a margin of safety, as 
at the instant of short circuit the resistance would be consider- 
ably below the value actually used. Another method would be 
to take the resistance at a temperature one-half of the maximum 
you wished to allow. This would undoubtedly give a very close 
approximation to actual ultimate temperature. 

A value of 11 ohms per cir. mil-ft. was used in the paper. 

In Fig. 14a, or a modification of the same by allowing feeders 
to any substation to come from only two feeder bus sections, 
that is, sectionalizing the substations by groups , Mr- Torchio’s 
patent reactance scheme of combining the feeder bus and syn- 
chronizing reactance into one coil, would have the effect of tend- 
ing to increase the current through the oil switch of the feeder 
undergoing short circuit. For, while choking off any current 
which would tend to flow from the other four units, it would 
thereby maintain a higher bus voltage which would be impressed 
on the feeders interconnecting with other substations, and 
thence feeding back through the feeders to the affected bus 


section. Thus the net effect might be to increase the short- 
circuit current through the oil switch. 
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CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE SUCCESS OF MAIN 
LINE ELECTRIFICATION 


BY W. S. MURRAY 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 

In this paper are laid down the conditions affecting the suc- 
cess, for both the public and the railroad, of a main line elec- 
trification project, as they have developed in the author’s ex- 
perience with the New Haven 11,000-volt, 25-cycle, single- 
phase, overhead contact system. Reliability of service and 
comfort and cleanliness in operation constitute success from 
the point of view of the public, while the railroad requires, in 
addition, economic success. Success is dependent, apart from 
the engineering, construction, and operating features, entirely 
upon the density of traffic. 

A commercially successful electrification is one which cuts 
the operating expenses of steam-operated territory it has re- 
placed to a figure such that the savings effected are sufficient 
to justify the investment. The savings in operating expenses 
made by electrification are, in the order of their importance: 
saving in fuel; saving in motive-power maintenance and re- 
pairs; saving in train-miles. 

As specimens of the reliable data being obtained from the 
operation of the New Haven system, statistics from a recent 
monthly operating report are presented in tables as follows: 

1. The amount, distribution and cost of electric power 
generated at Cos Cob station. 

2. Statistics and operating costs of electric passenger service. 

3. Statistics and operating costs of electric freight service. 

4, Statistics covering line and equipment failures. 

Tables are also presented showing construction costs for 
catenary construction of different types, including anchor and 
sectionalizing bridges. 


EFORE touching upon the conditions affecting the success 

of main line electrification, perhaps it would be best to 

address ourselves to the question as to what constitutes success. 

A successful electrification may be considered as such from 

several. viewpoints, and this leads to the necessity of a clear 

understanding with regard to projected results, both on the 
part of the railroad and the public. 

A successful electrification means, of course, successful trans- 
portation by electric motive power. Classifying success into 
its broadest terms, an electrification may be: 

1. A success for the public. 

2. A success for the railroad. 

3. A success for both the public and the railroad. 
85 
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Naturally the greatest objective is the attainment of No. 3 of 
the above classification. 

The railroad is vitally interested in the pronouncement by 
the people as to whether its electrification is successful or not, 
and, while the viewpoint of the railroad is identical with that 
of the people throughout their range of vision, looking at it, 
however, from the purely railroad side, a successful electrifica- 
tion, besides this, must answer the dictates of good business 
which in turn are governed by the rules of economic consideration 

In latter times the tremendously decreased gross earnings 
and a complementary increase in operating expenses have so 
greatly reduced the net incomes of the railroads that the public 
have awakened to the fact that they are staggering under a 
financial load which, if not modified or alleviated in some way, 
will shortly make receivership the rule rather than the exception. 

A few years ago a movement was started by the public to 
require the railroads to electrify, this being directed toward 
roads of large size with their attendant city yards and terminals 
There were two principal and logical factors against the justice 
of this demand, the first being that at that time there was very 
little statistical information as to form, application, and eco 
nomic result of electrification; and, second, due to the extremely 
grave financial situation as above described, it was patent that 
the railroads could not possibly carry the increased financial 
obligations that such a demand necessitated. The public were 
thus brought face to face with the undeniable conclusion that 
they were demanding something impossible, and so there has 
been a pause on their part, which has indeed been gratefully re- 
ceived by the railroads of this country. Let it be said that this 
very pause will later shed its dividends over many, for during 
this time the few railroads that had committed themselves to 
electrification have had an opportunity to study it in all of its 
important details and ramifications, and later, after an adjust- 


ation of the property in use, 
ailroad companies be able t 
ly, attract new capital required 
a reference to this matter may 
paper, yet I cannot but take this 


then, and only then, will the r 
do what today they cannot, name 
for electrification; and So, while 
be slightly off the subject of this 
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Fic. 1—Four-TRAcK TANGENT COMPOUND CATENARY CONSTRUCTION 

Showing anchor bridge in the immediate foreground, with sectionalizing switches in- 
stalled thereon. Signal tower is seen at the right of the tracks, and from this tower sec- 
tionalizing switches are controlled. Note also crossover under anchor bridge, with its 
overhead contact wire. 


[MURRAY] 


Fic. 2—Srx-TrackK TANGENT COMPOUND CATENARY CONSTRUCTION 

Showing electric freight locomotive and train. Freight trains are operated between 
Hailem River and New Haven, the normal maximum tonnage of which may be, with 
double locomotive and multiple-unit control, up to 3150 tons. The introduction of 
freight hauled by electricity has permitted the division to increase the steam tonnage 
rating twice, reduce time by 33 per cent and train crew expenses to one-half. 
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\portunity to say in the abstract that this is indeed an im- 
ortant condition precedent to successful electrification. 
The pause has given us a chance to learn many things about 
ectrification. I do not believe that I would be conveying in- 
rmation to many who have studied the subject to say that 
ere are probably one hundred places at this moment where 
mnditions are such as to ensure successful electrification. For 
cample, there is one situation I have in mind where an ex- 
enditure of $5,000,000 would yield beyond peradventure a 
turn of 20 per cent—this as measured against the present steam 
peration of the territory contemplated for electrification; and 
et in the same breath it might be said that if the yield could 
e shown to be 40 per cent instead of 20 per cent the electrifica- 
on of that territory would be denied, and rightly, too. Why? 
ecause, for roads sufficiently large to consider electrification, 
sum of this size is small in comparison to their existing capital 
ivestment, and a proper relation must first be established be- 
ween capital already invested and the return upon it before 
irther charges against capital account are made, no matter 
ow attractive the return on the proposed betterment may be. 
Quite a number of trunk line railroads, both in this country 
nd abroad, have been studying electrification. The New York, 
lew Haven and Hartford Railroad has not only been studying 
most carefully, but has also had the opportunity of assembling 
ata from the practical experience of operation with a range 
f application that includes all classes of transportation. Millions 
f ton-miles in these several services have been actually recorded 
. the logs of the road’s operation. In passenger service alone 
r the year 1913, 2,182,000 electric passenger locomotive-miles 
ere recorded, which alone would represent approximately 
)0,000,000 ton-miles. The part of the New Haven system 
iat has been electrified constitutes its most important division, 
tending from New Haven to New York, and on its main line, 
ards, sidings, and spurs every class of railroad movement is 
sing daily made by electricity. A brief physical description 
f this division may be as follows: 

Route mileage electrified, 73 miles, of which 61 is of four 
acks and 12 of six tracks, thus giving a total main line mileage, 
easured in single track, of 316. To this may be added 184 
iles.of yards, sidings, and spurs, thus making a grand total, 
easured upon a single-track basis, of 500 miles. It is of in- 
rest to note that of the yards electrified one includes 35 miles, 
22 other 25 miles. 
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Electric power is supplied to this extensive mileage from a 
single station, centrally located, but which, in a short time, will 
"be supplemented by other supplies to be applied at the east and 
west ends of the electrification zone. There are 100 passenger, 
freight, and switching electric locomotives, and 69 multiple-unit 
cars. One main electrical shop has been completed, the capacity — 
of which permits the maintenance and repairs of the above- | 
mentioned electric motive power. Facilities for inspection of — 
electrical equipment are also provided at various points in the 
electrification zone, the more important points being, of course, 
at termini. 


To date, over $15,000,000: has been expended on this elec- 
trical transportation plant as above described. While sucha 
figure represents the cash outlay, they have accrued to its appro- 
priation accounts, during the process of construction, large credits 
for steam equipment replaced, as, for example, the 150 steam 
locomotives which have been transferred to other parts of the 
New Haven system, and the steel bodies of the multiple-unit 
equipment, which would have been purchased even had not the 
electrification been undertaken. 

Descriptive of the electric movement on the New Haven 
electrification zone, the following facts with regard to passenger, 
freight, and switching service may be of interest: 

Passenger. At the present time all passenger service west 
of Stamford, Conn., is electrically operated. For the winter 
time-table now in effect, excluding Sundays, the schedule calls 
for 68 trains per day into Grand Central Terminal, two through 
trains terminating in Harlem River Station and the same number 
of trains out of the Grand Central Terminal and Harlem River, 
or a total of 140 trains per day. 

The Harlem River Branch service includes 19 trains each way 


per day, except Sundays, between New Rochelle and Harlem 
River. | 


On the New Canaan Branch 16 trains are operated each wa 
between Stamford and New Canaan. 

This makes a total week-day schedule of 210 trains per day 
Additional trains in and out of Grand Central Terminal ar 
operated on Saturdays, and extra trains are also run on th 
Harlem River Branch on Sundays. 

Of the 70 through trains per day between Grand Centra 


Terminal, or Harlem River, and New Haven, 46 are electricall 
operated the entire distance, steam lo 


comotives bei 
tween New Haven and Stamford on t¢ eing used be 


he remaining 24 trains. 
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Of the 210 trains per day, 114 are hauled by electric loco- 
motives, multiple-unit equipment being used on the remaining 
96 trains. 

Forty-eight a-c-d-c. locomotives are used in passenger ser- 
vice. The multiple-unit equipment at the present time com- 
prises four a-c. motor cars, 21 a-c-d-c. motor cars, and 46 trailers. 

The average number of electric train-miles per day is about 
6600, of which 1400 are made by multiple-unit equipment, the 
remaining being trains hauled by electric locomotives. 

The passenger locomotives make an average of 8200 miles 
per day, some of the individual locomotive mileages being as high 
as 450 to 500 miles. Forty-one of the 48 passenger locomotives 
used in a-c-d-c. service were originally designed to haul trains 
of 200 tons trailing weight in local service, 250 tons in local 
express service, and 300 tons for through express service between 
New York and New Haven. At the present time two of these 
locomotives are only used on through express trains where the 
trailing weight exceeds 390 tons, and two locomotives may also 
be used on heavy local trains. 

New flash boilers have recently been installed in these 41 
locomotives, of increased capacity, to provide for steam heating 
of through passenger trains between New York and New Haven. 
This is accomplished successfully. Through service between New 
New York and New Haven was inaugurated in June, 1914, and 
these locomotives easily make their running time in express 
service. 

The remaining seven a-c-d-c. passenger locomotives were 
originally designed to haul local trains of 350 tons trailing 
weight or express trains of 800 tons trailing weight at a maximum 
speed of 45 miles per hour. In actual service these locomotives 
attain a maximum speed of 55 miles per hour. 

The multiple-unit motor cars make an average of 2100 miles 
per day. The proportion of trailers to motor cars for a-c-d-c. 
equipment averages two trailer cars to one motor car. On the 
New Canaan Branch the proportion is one trailer car per motor 
car, while on the Harlem River Branch about one-half the trains 
have two trailers per motor car, the remaining trains consisting 
of a motor car and one trailer. 

Of 96 trains operated per day by multiple-unit equipment, - 
38 are Harlem River Branch locals, 32 are New Canaan Branch 
locals, and the remaining 26 are either locals or local express 
trains between New York, New Rochelle, Port Chester, Stam- 
ford, and New Haven. 
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Freight. Thirty-six a-c. locomotives are used in freight ser- 
vice. These are geared locomotives of 1400 h.p. each and 
designed originally to haul a trailing load of 1500 tons in through 
service at 35 miles per hour, although they are used at times for 
heavy passenger service in the a-c. zone during the ee 
months, when heating of the trains is not required. Some o 
these a-c. locomotives are used in transfer service between Oak 
Point and Westchester freight yards on the Harlem River Branch, 
others in way freight and switching service, but the majority 
are used on through freight trains between Harlem River and 
Bridgeport or New Haven. Outside of the fast freights, which 
are usually under 1500 tons trailing weight, most of the freights 
are hauled by two locomotives, the trailing tonnage averagin 
from 2500 to 3000 tons, although, as an experiment, tests have 
been made in using three locomotives with trains of over 200 
cars and 4500 tons trailing weight. | 
About 20 freight trains are hauled daily at the present time 
by electric locomotives between Harlem River and Bridgeport 
or New Haven. : 
Switching. Electric switchers are used in the three main 
switching yards on the Harlem River Branch, located at West- 
chester, Oak Point, and Harlem River; likewise at Stamford, 
Port Chester, New Rochelle, Mt. Vernon and at Van Nest, 
the latter yard being principally used for storage. | 
At Oak Point and Harlem River the switchers are used prin: 
cipally for unloading and loading floats and making up trains 
One switcher was placed in service in March, 1911, at Stamford 
and the remaining 15 have been in operation since Septembet 
1912. They have been highly successful in operation, and thet 
reliability is evidenced by the fact that to date there has onl 
been one case of grounded main motor, although the 16 locomo 
tives have made approximately 50,000 miles each. Some o 
these locomotives have been at times in continuous service 2 
hours per day for 30 days, the only attention received being th 
renewal of blower or compressor motor brushes, or contact sho 
of pantograph trolley at such times as change was made of th 
operating crew. 
<cleie eee eee have been found to do abot 
ee ee fe) yi bes switchers, which they hav 
ee ee a vice serene of the fact that the electr: 
periods. On account sei Tee oe a meat 
e simplicity of the equipment o 
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hese locomotives, used only on alternating current, compared 
ith the more complicated equipment used on the a-c-d-c. 
comotives, no trouble has been experienced in breaking in 
ew men, and, as a rule, the engineers need comparatively little 
reliminary instruction when being transferred from a steam 
ycomotive to an electric switcher. 

Mercury Rectifier Car. For some time a motor car has been 
1 service which has been equipped with a Westinghouse-Cooper 
fewitt mercury arc rectifier and four 250-h.p. motors. After 

period of experimental runs on the Harlem River Branch, this 
ar was placed in commercial service on the New Canaan 
sranch on September 16, 1914, hauling two trailers, the weight 
f the trailing load being 76 tons. In this service the motor 
ar has been making an average of 240 miles per day. During 
he time the car has been in commercial service two delays due 
o failure of the equipment on the motor car have been re- 
orded—one of three minutes on October 13 due to poor con- 
act of a control interlock finger, and one of sixteen minutes on 
Jctober 16, due to a broken belt on the circulating water pump. 

In 1905, when it became necessary for the New Haven Road 
ot only to actively consider electrification, but promptly decide 
pon the system to be used, as there was but a scant two years 
aft between that time and the date set by the decree of the New 
Tork Court for all New Haven and New York Central trains to 
yperate by power other than steam through the Park Avenue 
“unnel, a careful study into the conditions surrounding the New 
Javen requirements pointed to the necessity of a system differ- 
nt in principle and arrangement from that which had been 
lecided upon and -very nearly completed by the New York 
Sentral Company—not that the New York Central Company 
ad not made a choice of system which was entirely correct, 
ut because the New Haven conditions were so entirely different 
rom those of the Central. If we regard the New Haven elec- 
rification a success, here we must first note conditions that had 
o be reckoned with to ensure that success. 
It was plain to the engineers who had studied these conditions 
hat even in that early day, when the direct-current, 600-volt, 

ird-rail system was at the height of its efficiency and popu- 

rity, it would fail by far, when examined upon an economic 
asis, in the result that would be secured in the use of the high- 
oltage, single-phase system. 

In those days our experience with the a-c. system was nib; 
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a clear vision as to the correctness of its principles, however, 
more than replaced this lack of experience. To many these were 
strange arguments to use against a well-tried-out and accepted 
system, and, while deeply sensible of a period both difficult and 
trying to the operators of the road, the burden of this decision 


had been made light by a willingness on the part of all to take 
a perspective rather than a foreshortened view of the situation as~ 


it has gradually worked its way out of its initiative troubles. 


A storm of criticism from all parts of the world assailed our 
conclusion. As this, however, is ancient history, to say more - 


along these lines would be to say less. This paper, however, 


might lack a detail not to mention the real reason for which a 
paper, entitled The Log of the New Haven Electrification,* pre-— 
sented in 1908 before the American Institute of Electrical 


Engineers, was written. It seemed to the writer that the thick 
_ layer of criticisms shortly after electrical operation was inaugu- 
rated, on top of the number that had been received before, 
required that the discussion be held down to the actual facts 
in the case, and, knowing that the principles upon which the New 
Haven electrification was based could not be assailed, and that 
the log sheet of operation, bad as it was, was merely a reflection of 
the minor details common to initiative in all new undertakings, 


it were best to write a paper of the faults that had appeared and 


the methods used for their correction. This had the desired 
effect, as the discussion since then has been held within the facts. 


It took not a great while to determine upon and eliminate | 


the causes incident to the failures which reflected deleteriously 
upon the service of the road, and, while the reliability of operation 


in the electrical zone rose to some three or four times that of the 


steam operation it replaced, it was not then or even now what it 
will ultimately be. At this point we touch upon one of the con- 
ditions to be satisfied in order that an electrification may be called 
a success; namely, reliability of service. 

The replacement of a steam service which had never been 
criticised, by an electrical one of increased reliability, naturally 
brought the pronouncement of success by the pabtia Indeed 
since those first days after the elimination of the ‘coun vee 
assailed us in our initiative operation there has never been any 


thing other than a favorable comment, both on the part of the 
Naturally this was most en- 


public and the technical press. 
couraging to the New Haven engineers. 


* = 
TRANS. A. I. E. E., 1908, XXVII, Part II, p. 1613 
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Fic. 3—ViEW IN WESTCHESTER YARD, HARLEM RIVER BRANCH 

Showing overhead construction used in electrifying large yards. The cross catenary 
span in the immediate foreground serves ten tracks. In the case of the Harlem River 
Yard there are single spans serving eighteen tracks. For equal electrical energy delivered, 
the cost of this construction is one-third that of the third-rail. 


[MURRAY] 


Fic. 4—SraNpDARD STRAIGHT ALTERNATING-CURRENT FREIGHT LOCO- 


MOTIVE 

Capable of handling 1500 tons at 35 miles per hour continuously. Weighs 110 tons, 
80 per cent of which is on drivers; develops a maximum tractive effort of 40,000 lb., and will 
maintain a tractive effort of 12,000 lb. continuously. The rated continuous capacity of 
this electric engine is 1400 h.p. The overhead contact shoe receives a potential of 10,000 
volts, which is transformed to 600 volts and in turn is delivered to the terminals of four 
twin motor equipments in parallel, each motor on the twin combination receiving a maxi- 
mum normal potential of 300 volts. 
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[MURRAY] 
Fic. 5—MULTIPLE-UNIT TRAIN OPERATING ON Srx-TRACK HARLEM 
RIVER BRANCH ELECTRIFICATION tS 
This multiple-unit train is also designed for operation on the New York Central direct- 


current third-rail system. Each motor car has sufficient capacity to haul itself and two 
trailers. 


[MURRAY] 
SWITCHER No. 0213, poING REGULAR SWITCHING 


SERVICE IN OAK PoINnT Yarp 


Four of these engines are capable of doing the work of six steam switchers. They 


weigh 80 tons, with 100. per cent weight on drivers. They will develop 40,000 Ib. tractive 
effort, and will maintain a tractive effort of 12,000 lb. continuously. Sixteen of these 
electric engines have recorded over 1,200,000 miles i 


n switching service, and one failure, 
a burned-out armature, due to a prolonged and excessive load from brakes sticking, is 
the record of their performance to date. 


Fic. 6—ELvEcrric 
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About three years following the presentation of The Log of the 
New Haven Electrification, the writer ventured a second paper, 
entitled Electrification Analyzed, and its Practical A pplication to 
Trunk Line Roads, Inclusive of Freight and Passenger Operation,* 
this also being under the auspices of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, the intention being to present such elec- 
trification construction and operating data as he had collected 
to date, the object of the paper being to show the adaptability 
of electricity to extensive trunk line movement in all of its 
branches, covering passenger, freight, and switching on terminal 
and main line tracks. 

In presenting the paper the writer purposely avoided a refer- 
ence to comparative costs of operation between steam and elec- 
tricity for two reasons: The first, because of the fact that only a 
part of the whole division was electrified, and an extremely ex- 
pensive interchange of steam and electric operation had to be 
maintained, necessitating expensive duplications and special ar- 
rangements which would not have been common to either system 
had one or the other been used in its entirety upon the whole divi- 
sion. The second has reference to the matter of construction 
-costs, which were exceedingly high in the case of the original 
electrification between Woodlawn and Stamford—the first under- 
taken. I am sure it will be of interest to state that in the 
original electrification the unit cost in 1907 for the four-track 
overhead system was just double the amount expended on the 
four tracks recently completed in the section between Stamford - 
and New Haven. 

In the discussions before the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and the American Society of Civil Engineers repeated 
requests were made for a presentation of the construction and 
operating costs in connection with the New Haven electrification. 
For the reasons above cited, and because of the fact that the 
New Haven electrification was décidedly handicapped in being 
required to build its motive power equipment to operate with 
either alternating current or direct current, the writer concluded 
that the time had not arrived where a presentation of these 
details would serve a useful purpose. Especially was this true 

‘in the bitter war that was being waged by parties who were 
‘prone to look upon the single-phase system of traction as de- 
terrent to the application of the ‘‘ more reliable direct-current 
third-rail system ’’—then in the flower of its youth, but since 
gone to seed! (I, of course, have reference to trunk lines.) 

*Trans, A. I. E. E., 1911, XXX, Part II, p. 1391. 
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Here was the problem the engineers of the New Haven Road 
had placed before them: the consideration of an electrification, 
the demands upon which would be far beyond any other hitherto 
constructed or contemplated. The conditions and principles 
applying to the past and smaller electrifications did not apply to 
it. Which were to control—the correct principles with the fail- 
ures always common to initiative, or the wrong principles with a 
sureness that the service for possibly a number of years would 
be of a more reliable character? Some of our friends in the 
technical press have been good enough to say some kind things 
with regard to the courage of our convictions. It did not take 
a very great deal of courage to do the right thing, and it cannot 
be denied that right principles should always govern. 

Naturally, ten years of almost undivided attention to electri- 
fication work has brought a better knowledge as to how power- 
houses, lines, locomotives, and shops should be constructed, and 
I do not believe I overstate when I say that the electrical plant 
the New Haven now possesses could be reproduced, and with far 
better operating results, at certainly not more than 60 per cent 
of its original cost, but, notwithstanding this, when the electric 
division is on a 100 per cent electrical basis the economic return 
will be sufficient to justify the electrical expenditure to date. 

The recent decision as to choice of system on the part of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in favor of single phase for the proposed 
electrification on the main line between Philadelphia and Paoli, 
this action being a forecast of the system to be employed in the 
event of the future financial situation permitting electrification 
between New York and Washington, was one of no small conse- 
quence and pleasure to those who had been toiling to establish 
a correct application of electrification to trunk line territory. 

To those who every day had been in close association with the 
practical workings of this system initially installed on the New 
Haven, failures were too closely associated with cause and effect 
to suggest even disappointment, to say nothing of discourage- 
ment, but let me refer to an admirable and fine distinction as 
evidenced in the decision of Gibbs and Hill, which discounted 
eis: for real results, and settled that the body of their elec- 
ie pete aap be “pons, single-phase basis, notwithstanding 

argest terminal upon the same railroad was operated © 

upon a direct-current basis. 
Pr oe is ie: that they should be able to produce 
pany in the use of straight alternating 
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current upon their lines. Even the record of the New York, 
Westchester and Boston with its straight alternating equipment 
whose log sheet reports will show 125,000 miles per car failure, 
may be surpassed on the Paoli division by this coming Pennsyl- 
vania electrification. As I forecast this record that should be 
made, I review in retrospect some of the experiences that have 
caused it to be possible. Among the number are generator wind- 
ings that have torn themselves loose from their housings by action 
of 11,000-volt short circuits upon their grounded phases; sec- 
tionalizing oil switches on the line hurling their cover plates 100 
feet in the air, due to these same short circuits; the overhead 
contact line parting company with itself, due to high-speed pan- 
tograph shoes impinging themselves against the hard spots at 
hanger points; locomotives nosing their way along the tracks 
with broken quill springs and grounded motors; and so we might 
go on drawing the picture of our difficulties based upon lack 
of experience, but the future is the brighter picture. None of 
the railroads, not one, will have to go through this. It is all 
behind us, and present operating statistics are now the proof that 
the high-voltage alternating-current electrification, with its 
attendant higher efficiency, will be as reliable as the direct-cur- 
rent, if not more so, on account of the simplicity of its control. 

Governed by the right principles, we. have passed from the 
days in which we desire to make it work into those in which 
we must makeit pay. Accurate distributions of the costs in all 
departments of construction in their application to power-house, 
lines, locomotives, and shops, together with expenses incident to 
the maintenance and operation of these salient features since the 
work was first undertaken, have shown a declining curve of unit 
costs throughout these various details as against the progress of 
time. Some road had to make the first break into the dark. No. 
one had any advice to give, as no one had any experience upon 
which to base it. Some of our critics have been inclined to view 
the New Haven electrification as a great experiment. They are 
right—it was; but as an experiment it has given a cleaner and 
more reliable ride for the public, and in the end will not cost 
the New Haven road a (economic) penny; but its greatest value 
in my estimation has not been so much this as the more stable 
position in which it has placed the other roads to this country to 
consider electrification, a subject to which they will have to 
address themselves in the near future. 

The larger part of the experimentation is over, and, from the 
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data assembled, future results, in the application of electricity 
in heavy trunk line territory, can be predicated on assembled 
facts, and not predicted from hypothetical analysis. Critics have 


had it that the so-called “‘ battle of systems ” has delayed the 


electrification of railroads. As an electrical engineer keenly 
alive to the desirability of interesting railroads in moving their 
trains by electricity, I am glad if any insistence on my part 
upon the matter of “ system first ” has delayed electrification 
in this country, and argue that every minute of the delay will 
be a future asset to the railroads. 

When we talk about railroads we generally mean trunk lines, 
and all trunk lines have essentially common and determining 
characteristics that make the best system of power distribution 
for one the best for all. Therefore I count it most fortunate that 
electrification has been delayed. Over thesame standard gage, 
cars of every description can be hauled. Therefore, why not a 


standard overhead conductor, under which every form of electric 


motive power can operate? 

I recall with interest one of the New York Railroad Club 
meetings, of which many have been held, typified as their ‘‘ Elec- 
trical Night,” at which a committee, previously appointed, re- 
ported its recommendations with regard to the application of 
alternating or direct .current to specific situations. Particular 
stress in this report was laid on the advocacy of direct current for 
large terminals. This appeared to me as a fallacious conclusion, 
as the record of my remarks for that evening will doubtless dis- 
close. It was clockwork typified in the movements made in 
these great New York Central and Pennsylvania direct-current 
terminal electrifications. A credit indeed was due the splendid 
corps of engineers who in those early days were responsible for 
the decision and execution of these works; yet conspicuous for 
their absence on this committee was that same corps of engineers 
for to have subscribed to such an electrification policy wuld 
have included their concession that the tail of the dog was to 
wag his body! The committee made it clear that if the elec- 
trification was to be confined to terminal limits, then without 
question that electrification should be undértakeen’ upon a direct- 
current _basis. Immediately following this recommendation 
alternating current was prescribed as best befitting trunk tines! 
I well recall the hiatus from which my brain reeled as I listenea 
to the speaker divorce the trunk line from its terminal and 
draw in perpetuity the picture of the one great electrical evil 


a | 
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from which it was desirable to escape; namely, the uncongenial 
marriage of alternating current to direct current. Fortunately 
we have learned enough about this matter by experience not 
to fear the execution of such a policy. As evidence of this fact, 
one of the simplest proofs is a reference to the wonderful re- 
liability and economy of service to which we are treated in 
serving the great terminal yards at Oak Point and Harlem 
River with the straight alternating-current switching locomotive. 
During the past two years, in which 16 engines of this type have 
been in operation and in which over 1,000,000 locomotive-miles 
in commercial switching service have been recorded, there has 
been, as- previously said, just one main motor failure. This 
however, is touching upon details of which we will speak later, 
and I have only mentioned it here in support of the argument 
that all motive power equipment should, if possible, be designed 
for operation upon one form of current, this being one of the 
essential conditions precedent to successful electrification. 

At this juncture it is of interest to point to the fact that under 
the single-phase, high-potential contact wire, three types of 
electric motive power—the single-phase, the three-phase, and 
the direct-current (through the medium of a rectifier)—can 
operate; thus each class of equipment is permitted a supply of 
power unchanging in form. 

The principle of cardinal importance to the writer’s mind, 
and one of the conditions affecting the success of main line 
electrification, may, therefore, be said to be the establishment of 
a standard system of power distribution, from the contact wires 
of which shall be delivered power in standard and unchanging 
form, and, while all electric locomotives or multiple-unit equip- 
ment will primarily receive this power in identical form,it may 
thereafter be modified or transformed to conform to any type 
of alternating-current or direct-current equipment, which is in 
turn prescribed by the local conditions. Sucha standardization 
would «provide a single high-voltage contact wire running 
throughout an entire electrification zone upon which are im- 
pressed 11,000 volts of 25-cycle, single-phase electricity. 

Such a line could have operating beneath it single-phase equip- 
ment of the New York, New Haven and Hartford design, three- 
phase equipment of the Norfolk and Western design, and, finally 
(through the medium of the rectifier), direct-current equipment 
>f the New York Central design, all of these equipments having 
entirely dissimilar torque-speed characteristics prescibed as local 
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conditions demand. I believe that we will all admit that such a 
standardization offers a wonderful flexibility, but, after all this, 
flexibility is not the real reason for its acceptance, although we 
cannot fail to class it as one of the facts that form a part of a 
correct conclusion. The real reasons are rooted in the field of 
economy, where the railroad dollar must justify its investment. 
There is no other distribution and contact system that can touch” 
it in efficiency. Its principles have intertwined themselves with 
every application of electricity in the variegated field of its use- 
fulness, and in no place is its application more apt than in supply- 
ing power for train movement. 

Up to this point the writer has possibly levied upon your 
indulgence in treating his subject upon very general lines, but in 
so doing there has not been a moment when the specific subject 
of the paper has not been in mind. The subject itself is such a 
broad one that in truth it must be said that it has been more 
difficult to know what not rather than what so say, and what has 
been said has only been in an effort to show that during his pause: 
we have been schooling ourselves by the analysis of the data 
secured; sorting it into cost versus return; studying comparative 
results. arising under varying conditions; crystallizing out the 
mistakes that have been made in the past by lack of sufficient 
experience and information; drawing conclusions that are not 
guesses on what shall be the future methods to be followed in 
electrification, and assembling our facts for ready reference and: 
application. 

Now, coming to the specific subject of the paper, let me point: 
first to the great underlying condition, apart from the engineer. 
ing, construction, and Operating side, upon which the success of 
main line electrification, from a combined public and railroad 
standpoint, is founded: success is entirely dependent upon the 
density of traffic. 

A commercially successful electrification may be described as 
one which, through its agency, cuts the operating expenses of 
steam-operated territory it has replaced to a figure whereby the 


savings effected are of an amount sufficient to justify the invest 
ment made. ‘ 


tioned as follows: 
1. Saving in fuel, 
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2. Saving in motive-power maintenance and repairs. 
3. Saving in train-miles. 

Assets created by electrification, which may at times be con- 

trolling factors, as, for example, the reclamation of city terminal 
property, after the removal of gas and smoke by the elimination 
of steam locomotives, are of most important consideration. In 
cases, however, that do not involve large city terminal electrifi- 
cation, the general credits and debits resulting from electrification 
work may be said to about offset each other, and thus the value 
of the returns can be based upon the three items first mentioned. 
If we know the number of freight and passenger train-miles in a 
division proposed for electrification, and the cost of each one of 
the train-miles, today we can say with very little chance of error 
what the cost of each one of those train-miles in freight and pas- 
senger service will be when that division is operated by elec- 
tricity. If we were to duplicate the steam train movement by 
an electric train movement a certain economy would be shown, 
but by reason of the ability to concentrate in single train move- 
ments greater tractive efforts and higher speeds, greater indi- 
idual tonnages can be translated, and thus the third item of 
conomy appears in the reduction of train-miles. 
As bearing on the matter of a reduction in train-miles through 
eans of electrification, the three charts (Figs. 7, 8 and 9) 
pplying to studies recently made on the Salt Lake Division 
f the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad are interesting. In 
hese charts it is of importance to note the great reduction in 
rain movement secured by electrical operation, in combination 
ith the reduction of a section of high grade from 4 per cent to 
per cent for increases of 20 per cent and 100 per cent in excess 
f the former tonnage. The example offered is merely illus- 
rative of this application of economy under conditions of elec- 
rification. 

Experience with the movement of billions of ton-miles in 
reight, passenger, and switching service by electricity has justi- 
ed the early predictions that were made in connection with the 
tudy of the New Haven electrification; namely, that one pound 
f coal burned under the boilers of a central electric power sta- 
ion and converted into electrical energy and transmitted to an 
lectric engine will develop twice the drawbar pull at the same 
peed as a similar pound of coal burned in the firebox of a steam 
comotive; and, second, that the maintenance and repairs on 
lectric locomotives of the straight alternating-current type are 
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on the order of one-half of those required for steam locomotives 
of equal weight on drivers. It is thus seen that the problem 
of electrification merely revolves around the question of the 
destiny of traffic in which the economies aforesaid can be prac- 
tised, and, therefore, the denser the traffic the greater the req- 
uisite motive power for its movement, and hence the greater 
the saving to be effected. If the schedule of train movement 
for all roads were the same, then, based upon the number of 
tons translated, it would be a simple matter to plot a chart 
which would show two intersecting curves, one of which rep- 
resented the savings per annum to be effected by the substitu- 
tion of electricity for steam, the other the summated cost per 
annum of interest, depreciation, maintenance, insurance and 
taxes on the electrical plant, inclusive of power-house, lines, 
locomotives, and shops, necessary to effect these savings, these 
curves having as common abscissa tons under translation and 
as ordinates the annual costs respectively represented in the 
foregoing classes of annual expenditures. The point of inter- 
section of these curves would indicate the density of traffic at 
which the economic yield of electrification would cover the 
fixed charges incident to its installation. The curves would 
also indicate the yield to the railroad that electrification would 
bring above that of steam operation for traffic densities of greater 
amount. The analysis, however, is not as simple as this, for, 
while a number of roads might translate equal tonnages over 
equal distances, the local conditions might require a wide varia- 


tion as to schedule; also such physical adjuncts as grade and cost — 


of electric power supply, labor and material clearly make it neces- 
sary to give careful consideration to each individual case. The 
point which I wish to make, however, is that, with knowledge 
based on experience, operating officials of railroad companies can 
have an intelligent presentation made to them of the comparative 
cost relation between steam and electric operation for these sev- 
eral roads. An intimate acquaintance with the ways and meth- 
ods of the steam railroads of today has taught us how the 
president, the vice-president, the general manager, the general 


superintendent, the mechanical superintendent, the division — 
superintendent, the master mechanics, the road foremen of. 


engines, the shop superintendent, and so on down the line to the 
engineers whose hands are on the levers of either the steam or 
electric engines, look at operation. Seven years of parallel 
steam and electric operation on the same division have opened 
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up a world of perspective to the writer, as he has studied the 
controlling forces which whirl through the beginnings of this 
conversion from steam to electricity in the trunk line territory 
of our American railways. 

I would count it a serious omission indeed did I not mention 
the great and able assistance the present general manager of the 
New Haven Road, Mr. C. L. Bardo, has given in his study of the 
operating side of this great electrical problem. It is of him that 
I think when I touch upon one of the essentially real conditions 


_affecting the success of main line electrification, and that is in the 


matter of administration. Electricity as an agent of power de- 
velopment is as essentially different from steam as the effects: 
which are produced in the application of heat or cold. The steam 
locomotive has lived a useful life of eighty years. This isnota 
prediction that it will not live many more! Even in the clothes 
of its mechanical ruggedness it is not difficult to conceive of its 
having once been a pretty delicate machine, deserving of a very 
great deal of care and attention. The electric locomotive was 
born of even a more delicate nature, and, while its ruggedness 
is increasing, it can never possibly be the great mechanical brute 
that our high-powered steam locomotives may be typified as 
being today. -In the same breath, however, it may be said 
that the steam locomotive can never reach into the zones of 
usefulness to which the electric engine’ can at the present day 
enter. 

It is perfectly possible to keep the maintenance and-repairs 
of the electric locomotive down to one-half of those of steam 
under the most favorable conditions of steam maintenance, and 
in many cases below this figure. On the other hand, due to the 


peculiar nature of the electric engine, which has not as yet been 
enough appreciated, it will be only by the most rigorous and 


careful inspection and conformity to rules of operation that this 
relation can be maintained. Indeed, if electric engines be 
treated as has been the custom of treating steam locomotives, 
then their repairs, instead of costing far less, will cost far more 
than those of the steam engine. The essential difference be- 
tween the steam and the electric engine is that the former, after 
it has done all the work it is capable of doing, will lie down, 
simply stop going, and do this at no cost to its mechanical parts, 
while an electric engine, like an overwilling horse, if permitted, 
will work itself to destruction. The commercial life and effi- 
ciency of a steam engine may be said to depend on keeping the 
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heat within its cylinder walls, while the commercial life and 
efficiency of the electric locomotive are based on how cool you 
can keep its conductors. In the vernacular of the American 
youth, some difference! Yet, if you should ask the old steam 
superintendent operating the new electric division if he agreed 
to that distinction, the chances are he would say: “‘ Sure, the 
conductors should never get hot, especially with a passenger.” 
Mr. Bardo has recognized this great difference between steam 
and electric operation, and in handling the schedule of electric 
trains he has emphasized the importance of keeping the train 
loads down to a point within the safe temperatures of the elec- 
tric motors performing the schedule. The days are passing 
when with pride the steam operating man points to the electric 
locomotive as having been able to perform twice the duty for 
which it was designed, and the next day wonders why the 
darned old “‘ electric” blew up on half the load. The point to be 
established, therefore, is that successful electrification requires 
that there be in the administrative forces minds trained to the 
necessity of a different viewpoint from that which has come down 
through these eighty years of steam service. The magnificent 
organization that has shaped itself throughout these many years 
and has standardized itself, one might say, in its application to 
all roads, need not in any way have its fabric torn or changed 
by the introduction of electricity as a motive power, but there 
must be established in the administrative forces different minds 
from those in the past to handle these different things of the 
future. The future must see well-developed electrical cells in 
minds of the vice-presidents, general managers, general superin- 
tendents, etc., down the line. 

An inheritance by the New Haven of the old steam locomotive 
engineers for the operation of the electric engines is another 
case where the tail of the dog wags the body. While it isa good 
argument that these men understand the roadbed and signals 
better than any one else, this argument fails when engineers with- 
out electrical experience or training can bid in the electric runs, 
depending upon their seniority and record of service. The con- 
dition might be alleviated by one set of men, once in remaining 
in, but there is a constant change, and it is a long time before 
the steam locomotive engineer divorces himself from the fact 
that he is not operating a steam locomotive. During his period 
of learning how to operate the electric engine he does not suffer 
the people do not suffer, but the road suffers, and the locoraeties 


CC 
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suffers most. Here, therefore, we see the necessity of electrically 
trained men. The very logic of this stand will ultimately re- 
quire that these things be so, and one of the successes of which 
we write in this paper is based upon it being made so. 

While all of the main line tracks of the New York division 
are electrified, there still remains in passenger and freight service, 
as previously shown, a considerable amount of steam operation, 
made necessary because the New Haven Road had to avoid 
capital expenditure for power house and motive power equip- 
ment. It can be readily understood that a large reduction in 
operating expense can be effected when the division is placed 
upon a 100 per cent electrical basis. On previous occasions when 
the writer has been dealing with statistics and information made 
available by his engineering and operating association with the 
work, he was conscious then, and is now, of the danger, in present- 
ing construction and operating costs, of their possible misinter- 
pretation. 

Essentially necessary is a wholesome confidence on the part 
of railroads undertaking electrification that the result predicted 
will be attained, and what we are doing on the New Haven 
today electrically from an operating standpoint could not be 
better epitomized than by the presentation of one of the last 
monthly operating reports. The tables that follow comprise 
the statistics of electrical operation, and give operating informa- 
tion with reference to: 

1. The amount, distribution and cost of electric power gener- 
ated at Cos Cob Station. 

2. Statistics and operating costs of electric passenger service. 

3. Statistics and operating costs of electric freight service. 

4. Statistics covering line and equipment failures. 

These records are included in this paper not as an exhibit of 
something remarkable, but simply to convey to those interested 
in the electrification of railways the fact that there is daily coming 
to us amass of data having reference to the practise of heavy 
electric transportation, through the agency of nae very ac- 
curate conclusions may be drawn. 

I would ask those who review these statistics with an analyti- 
cal eye to bear in mind that they are taken from an electrical plant 
which, from its inception, has been handicapped both from a 
construction and operating point of view. As before explained, 
the underlying principle applying to the New Haven electrifica- 

‘tion required that its motive power equipment be designed to 
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operate on both alternating-and direct-current power, and that, 
further, on account of inadequate shop facilities in the past it 
has been necessary, since securing new shop facilities, to make 
very heavy repairs throughout the entire electric motive power 
of the road. I have, therefore, to offer this word of caution in 
analyzing the statistics that are presented, for it is to be noted 
that the cost of locomotive repairs is high. For example, refer- 
ring specifically to the table of operating costs of electric pas- 
“senger engines, (Table XVIII), it is to be noted that in the month 
of October the repairs are recorded as 8.56 cents per locomotive- 
mile, while for November these repairs have increased to 10.61 
cents per locomotive-mile. At the first blush this would indicate 
that the new shop facilities were increasing rather than diminish- 
ing maintenance costs. This, however, may be explained by 
the fact that all of the passenger engines have been undergoing 


general repairs, and invoices for material were passed in greater 


amounts for November than for October. Many of the electric 
locomotives have not received a general overhauling since 1907, 
and during this time their log sheets of operation show some of 
the locomotives have made over 350,000 miles. 

Showing conclusively, however, what can be done with elec- 
trical equipment under the care of a better maintenance, I have 
taken the first ten engines that have received general repairs and 
present herewith in Tables I to X, inclusive, segregated monthly 
costs and mileages made since these engines have passed through 
the shops. 

Notwithstanding these engines are of the alternating-current- 
direct-current type, it is of interest to note that their records so 
far show an average cost under five cents per locomotive-mile. 
It is of particular interest to note that locomotive No. 032, which 
received its overhaul first, has now operated 93,140 miles at an 
average cost of 3.6 cents per locomotive-mile. 

These maintenance figures for the ten engines give a sharp 
contrast to those in the general table of passenger engine operating 
costs (Table XVIII) and emphasize the lack of maintenance to 
which the electric locomotives were subjected in the early days 
of their operation. Had conditions permitted our electric pas- 
senger engines to be of the straight-alternating-current design, 


in my opinion their average maintenance would not have ex- 


ceeded 4 cents per locomotive-mile. 
During the past six years of electric operation there have 
been collected some very valuable,data with regard to the amount 
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of power required to operate trains of variable tonnage in pas- 
senger, freight, and switching service. Based upon these data, 
the power required to operate trains under normal or peak con- . 
ditions of schedule can be calculated with results practically 
coinciding with the estimates. 

By means of wattmeters installed on all locomotives and 
motor cars it has been possible to record the differences of power 
required by trains operating under local and express conditions. 
The long period over which these statistics were kept and power 
rate constants thus developed has permitted us to abandon an 
elaborate tabulation and conslidate the information in the more 
general statement (Tables XVIII and XIX). Of value to those 
who are interested to follow more closely these results, Tables 
XI, XII, and XIII will be of assistance. These tables are 
compiled from the June, 1914, statistics of electric passenger 
and freight train operation between Woodlawn and points east 
to New Haven. At that time the overhead system had only 
recently been completed to New Haven, and there was but a 
a small percentage of electric service, both as regards passenger 
and freight, between Woodlawn and New Haven, and, while the 
tonnage in both passenger and freight service has been greatly 
increased since that time, these tables, however, may be taken 
as giving reliable data in connection with the electric train move- 
ments recorded. The watt-hours per ton-mile are secured 
through meters recording input power to the electric motors. 
To determine the actual amount of power taken from the 
contact wire, these figures should be divided by 97 per cent, 
thus allowing an average loss of 3 per cent for the step-down 
transformers installed on the electric engines and motive power. 
As examples of the increments of electric service, since the exten- 
sion of the electrification to New Haven, while it is to be noted 
that the total electric passenger ton-miles for June, 1914, were 
approximately 41,000,000 and that of the freight 9,400,000, the 
former has now increased to 62,000,009 and the latter to 
44,000,000. 

Of especial interest to the writer with regard to the tables 
covering electric passenger operation is the variation in watt- 
hours per ton-mile for the various express and local services. 
For example, it is to be noted that the power rate for New Haven 
express trains eastbound is 31.4 watt-hours per ton-mile, this 
rate being increased slightly for trains operating to Stamford, 
the rate rises quite rapidly for trains operating in local service to 
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Stamford, and continues to rise for local trains operating to Port 
Chester and New Rochelle respectively. It is, of course, well 
known that the rate of power supply per ton for express operation 
is very much lower than that required for local operation, as in the 
case of the latter the train suffers, under the conditions of brak- 
ing, the loss of the kinetic energy stored in it under the conditions 
of acceleration. The increasing watt-hours per ton-mile as shown 
in the tables are practically proportional to the diminishing dis- 
tance between train stops. It may also be said that the distance 
between stops increases progressively east of New York City, and 
if, for example, suburban territory under consideration for elec- 
trification has to be served by train schedule with distances be- 
tween stations approximately the same as those obtaining on the 
New Haven Road, the “ power rate ’’ constants as shown in these 
tables will be foutid to be sufficiently accurate in the study of 
power necessary to train movement. 

In the tabulated statistics covering electric freight operation 
the point of principal interest is the difference between the rate 
per ton-mile as indicated in the June tabulation (Table XIII) 
as against those shown under the general tabulation of freight 
service (Table XIX), where it is to be noted that the kilowatt- 
hours for fast and slow freight are, on the average, considerably 
below 30 watt-hours per ton-mile, this rate being based upon the 
tonnage of the trailing load. Allowing for the weight of the 
electric engine, the watt-hours per ton-mile will be reduced to 
26, and, as some 200,000,000 ton-miles have been actually re- 
corded by meter registration in freight service, it may be said 
that 30 watt-hours per ton-mile on level track is a reliable figure, 
with slight margin to cover electric freight operation in*a com- 
bination of fast and slow service, i.e., without stops for trains 
averaging between 1500 and 3000 tons trailing load. 

It is of interest at this juncture to point to an interesting 
experience we have had in connection with the electrical opera- 
tion of heavy freight trains. It was first thought that when 


these large train units were placed on the line the power-house — 


would be subjected to very heavy drafts of power under condi- 
tions of accelerating them. The reverse, however, was found to 
be the case, and where, previous to the operation of these trains, 
the power station output curve showed peaks of a fluctuating 
character, these heavy trains have served to smooth out the curve 
of power station output. A reasonable explanation of this would 


seem to rest in the fact that when a number of the heavy trains © 


CC a 
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are under translation, and it becomes necessary to accelerate one 
from rest, the supply of current necessary to this acceleration, 
while not reducing the line voltage materially, does so, however, to 
a point which corresponds to a speed of the trains in translation 
lower than the speed at which they are actually operating, and 
thus these heavy trains, by their own mass energy, as in the case 
of a flywheel, automatically release a large amount of power, 
which becomes available for the accelerating train. 

In the foregoing pages I have confined myself to the presen- 
tation of operating data, from which I believe very accurate con- 
clusions can be drawn, having regard to the costs incident to 
electric operation, the only expenses that are materially changed 
in the conduct of railway transportation being, as previously 
stated, in the matter of fuel, engine repairs, and train-miles. 
With definite information developed as to these items, it is not 
a difficult matter for those experienced in their application to 
interpolate them into the steam operating accounts in the study 
of railroads considering electrification. I have thought, there- 
fore, that the broader manner of handling this subject would be 
not to show concrete cases where the conditions were such as to 
insure the success of electrification, but rather present the con- 
stants of economy that were generally applicable, at least very 
approximately so, to all railway situations, granting of course, 
that each individual study would have its qualifying factors which 
local conditions would control; as, for example, it is quite pos- 
sible for a complete electrification to turn upon the cost of coal. 
The greater the cost of coal the stronger is the argument for elec- 
trification, from the fuel aspect. For example, if two railroads, 
one burning $2.50 coal and the other burning $5 coal, should 
electrify, and in each case reduce their coal consumption by 
100,000 tons per year, they would respectively save $250,000 
and $500,000 per annum. In the case of the railroad burning 
the $2.50 coal this saving would, at 5 per cent, represent capi- 
talized values amounting to $5,000,000, while in the case of the 
railroad burning the $5 coal the capitalized values would be 
$10,000,000. In both cases the capitalized values should be cred- 
| ited against the construction account for electrification. 

Savings to be effected in engine repairs are likewise subject to 
local conditions, for, while it may be said that steam locomotives 
repairs, upon an average, may be placed at 10 cents per loco- 
motive-mile, on the other hand there may be situations where the 
railroad has, for example, to use water of severe scaling charac- 
teristics and thus run up the cost of repairs excessively. 
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In the matter of train-miles the savings to be effected are — 


dependent upon local conditions, but it can be stated as a general 
conclusion, based on a very considerable experience, that: 

1. Electric engines on the order of 100 tons on drivers should 
be maintained at a rate not exceeding 5 cents per locomotive- 
mile. 

2. The coal bill for transportation is cut to at least one-half. 

Having determined for any situation what savings can be 
effected by the substitution of electricity for steam, then, as pre- 
viously stated, the commercial justification of a change to the 


new motive power is entirely based upon whether these savings . 


will cover the interest, insurance, depreciation, and taxes on the 
electrical investment necessary. 

In past papers I have refrained from presenting construction 
costs to show what investment is necessary to operate trunk line 
territory by electricity, and I believe that this policy will be 
accepted as having been justified when I state that an analysis of 
the distribution account of our latest line construction (between 
Stamford and New Haven) shows its unit costs (four-track) to 
have been one-half those incurred in the original work, and, 
while further economies will, of course, follow, I feel that the 
curve of decreasing electrical investment for electrification has 
flattened at least enough to present Tables XIV, XV and XVI, 
indicating the costs incident to six-track, four-track, two- 
track, compound and single catenary, for curves and tangent con- 


struction, as a guide to what can be done. To those considering | 


these figures I would offer a word of suggestion that the overhead 
system of the New Haven Road was designed to coordinate with 
a road bed which is the throat of the entire eastern New England 
traffic. Very high safety factors have been included in it, both 
as regards wire and steel, and it has been many times, particularly 
during the last season, subjected to high wind velocities, the 
effects of which have been augmented to ice formation, increasing 
its projected area. 

A general factor of safety of three is prevalent throughout 
the whole construction, whether on the 200-ft. river transmission 


towers with 800-ft. spans or on the regular catenary construc- 


tion, in each instance based on ice coatings of 
with wind velocity of 60 miles an hour. I might add, also, that 


we have been fortunate enough not to have lost a wire due to the 


above causes throughout the history of the electrification. 
Briefly referring to the tables of construction costs, it is to be 


% inch all around 
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noted that the supporting steel bridges have a normal spacing 
of 300-ft., the trusses of which are designed to withstand the 
breakage of any of the main supporting messenger wires, and 
permit also the support at any point of four signals of 2000 lb. 
in weight each. 

As local conditions make different requirements for sectional- 
ization, construction costs are given for continuous catenary con- 
struction for tangent and curved track, and, to facilitate the 
introduction of sectionalizing costs, individual figures for anchor 
bridge and control Se enalina are given under tables show- 
_ ing costs varying for the different number of tracks under consid- 
eration. 

Electrification, like everything else, under effects of hove tea 
ization gets down to a pound or foot basis; the costs tabulated for 
the different types of construction sectionalization and control 
may be combined to determine total estimates on work conform- 
ing to the requirements of the local conditions. 

With regard to electric motive power equipment, papers that 
have preceded this one have discussed in detail physical dimension, 
weight, and operating characteristics of electric passenger, freight 
and switching engines and multiple-unit motor cars. The motive 
power feature of electrification, like its other parts, has virtually 
reached the pound stage. Electric locomotives of approximately 
100 tons will under present conditions of cost of labor and 
material, vary between 18 cents and 20 cents per pound. This 
figure is practically irrespective of speed-torque characteristics, a 
high-speed passenger locomotive and a low-speed switcher not 
varying greatly in cost upon a pound basis. Multiple-unit cars, 
now usually built of steel, do not vary greatly from the above 
figures, but, if anything, may be quoted as being slightly higher 
in cost per pound. 

The determining characteristics of the locomotives to be 
purchased in an electrification will, of course, entirely depend 
upon the local conditions which control the maximum and con- 
tinuous tractive efforts in passenger and freight service, they 
in turn depending upon the weight of trains and length of grades, 
capacity of equipment depending likewise on the two foregoing 
factors and schedule requirements. 

The above approximate quotations on engine costs are pre- 
sented merely to give a general idea of this department of expense 
in connection with electrification. As a concrete example in 
application of the above general statements, I would say that a 
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first-class, high speed, 100-ton, straight alternating-current elec- 
tric passenger locomotive, capable of handling a 250-ton trailing 
load in normal large city suburban service, should cost $40,000. 
A steam locomotive which would do the same work would prob- 
ably not cost more than $15,000, but the savings effected, due to 
the greater operating economy of the electric engine, would repre- 
sent a figure of twice or three times the amount invested in the 
electric engine. Thus we might say that for every electric engine 
we purchase we would be justified at least in making a capital 
investment of $40,000 to cover the cost of electric power-houses 
and transmission equipment necessary to supply -that electric 
engine with current. By this reasoning we again approach the 
answer as to the conditions affecting the success of main line 
electrification in the fact that it is the density of traffic and in the 
use of a large number of electric engines by which we can save 
enough money to pay for the capital expenditure necessary to the 
supply of power to them for the operation of many trains. 

Of late many interesting and valuable papers on electrifica- 
tion have been written, wherein the authors have presented 
comparable data as between steam and electric operation on 
specific territory under contemplation. 

As mentioned in the earlier pages of the paper, there are many 
places where electrification would bring a betterment both to the 
public and to the railroad, but the writer has thought the subject 
would be better served by a general exposition of his operating 
and construction experience in connection with a heavy trunk line 
electrification that has been serving the public for the past eight 
years, and to draw from it the significant facts and factors from 
which basic conclusions can be drawn to apply elsewhere. 

In concluding the paper I would plead for an especially con- 
servative point of view on the part of the public with regard to 
electrification. While the savings to be effected under certain 
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The Public Service Commissions are as much the guardians 
of the railroads as the people they serve, and the many billions in 
dollars representing the shrinkage in value of railroad securities 
in the last few years have awakened in the hearts and minds of 
the public and the commissioners the fact that no further obli- 
gations can be imposed upon the railroads, except they be 
justified from a fair railroad business standpoint, such equity of 
treatment describing the duty of the commissioners in whose 
hands rests the justice of any demand. The electrification of 
great railroad terminals in particular presents conditions in which 
the maximum cost is combined with the minimum direct return 
upon the invested capital, and without some reasonable assur- 
ance of adequate return it will be more difficult to secure the 
necessary capital for such improvements. 
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TABLE I 


PERFORMANCE OF N, Y., N. H. AND H. R. R. ELECTRIC PASSENGER 
; LOCOMOTIVE 032. 


1913 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Labor qegrat iets < sly epolcisie eit 32.90 83.01 61.59 23.67 20.18 89.17 
Material rx abs io: arcrchevecens) #,a1h0)3 20.68 38.61 67.96 21.64 34.56 | 104.86 
Total labor and material......| 53.58 | 121.62 | 129.55 45.31 54.74 | 194.03 
Mileage is crac scale tietoprealsias 4,802 5,517 4,695 4,716 4,687 4,592 
Cost. per mile sensi cere sisincre et MO OLD 0.022 0.028 0.010 0.012 | 0.042 
Average cost per mile........ 0.011 0.017 0.020 0.018 0.017 0.021 
Total miles|to date......0800« 4,802 10,319 15,014 19,730 | 24,418 | 29,005 

1914 

Jan Feb Mar April May June 
LEW ap ese mvt he at =3sasc Sars tnas 200.97 | 85.94 | 36.52 | 65.42 | 91.01 | 70.70 
Wi eibertalleaer cts aos) «4 sce eve) -eus.s 95.79 272 29.15 32.57 70.01 90.28 
Total labor and material...... 296.76 | 113.06 65.67 97.99 | 161.02 | 160.98 
Mileage... vette teeta trees 4,392 6,017 5,310 5,270 5,889 5,839 
Costipetimile nis, aise sienioace: 0.068 0.019 0.012 0.019 0.027 0.028 
Average cost per mile........ 0.027 | 0.026 | 0.024 ; 0.024 | 0.024 | 0.024 
Total miles to date........... 33,397 | 39,414 | 44,724 | 49,995 | 55,884 | 61,723 

1914. 
ee 

July Aug Sept. Oct Nov Dec 
Labor. DEM eye Ne ieee, 6)" ass) aie oie 212.36 74.45 | 147.53 | 219.47 55.25 
Miavenie lets wusiekecs, eco s tteees 131.49 | 156.72° | 173.96 780.92 | 146.09* 
Total labor and material... .. 343.85 | 231.17 | 321.49 |1000.39 | 90.84* 
Mileage... ee 6,165 7,401 5,459 5,678 6 714 
SGStPDETITOUO ie csi vin a's ves die 0.056 0.031 0.058 0.176 , . 
Average cost per mile........ 0.027 | 0.027 | 0.030 | 0.039 | 0.036 
Total miles to date........:.. 67,888 | 75,289 80,748 | 86,426 ae 


Note.—Cost in dollars. 
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TABLE II 


PERFORMANCE OF N. Y., N. H. AND H. R. R. ELECTRIC PASSENGER 
LOCOMOTIVE 041. 


1914 

June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
MERA Eon af 5, 5.12.4: «vi dvsiehe pig: oe. Shane LS 72.04 | 169.91 | 113.51 | 105.56 | 195.78 
MECH TAN We snoY fo wie Se vsiw Sette s,s fe 8.92 78.24 | 362.15 | 288.68 32.29* | 473.13 
Total labor and material......} 26.07 150.28 | 532.06 | 402.19 73.27 | 668.91 
Mileage....... Ree ao Sete Or ies 2,912 7,974 8,031 5,990 6,096 5,965 
Peat per Mile, 6... wa. ce tee 0.009 0.018 0.066 0.067 0.012 0.112 
Average cost per mile........ 0.009 0.016 0.037 0.044 0.038 0.050 
Total miles to date...........| 2,912 | 10,886 | 18,917 | 24,907 | 31,003 | 36,968 


Note.—Cost in dollars. siCre 


TABLE III 


PERFORMANCE OF N. Y., N. H. AND H. R. R. ELECTRIC PASSENGER 
LOCOMOTIVE 037. 


1914 


April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 


Berieisn stance (susie ce opeyoniia's 35.93] 61.68] 72.78} 93.79] 119.65] 107.20) 75.63 | 115.50 
BOMMGRT Vey blue cet aiatoiocs ie.le iets, 4% 4.69] 35.94] 159.83] 102.73] 212.87] 184.26|209.81*| 47.34 
otaliabor and material....| 40.62} 97.62] 232.61] 196.52] 332.52] 291.46]134.18*) 162.84 
RETO Pearce rats. vets: s(cresd. «9.0. 538} 4,020} 5,641] 7,643] 8,341] 7,203] 7,217 | 6,367 
MSDET WAC. cs. ane snes oe 0.075| 0.024] 0.041] 0.026] 0.040) 0.040 0 | 0.026 
verage cost per mile....... 0.075] 0.030] 0.036] 0.032] 0.034] 0.036} 0.026 | 0.026 
otal miles to date......... 538] 4,558] 10,199] 17,842] 26,183] 33,386/40,603 | 46,970 


Note.—Cost in dollars, EA (Che 


TABLE IV 


PERFORMANCE OF N. Y., N. H. AND H.R. R. ELECTRIC PASSENGER 
LOCOMOTIVE 028. 


1914 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 


2c CRA Tig RE CER 2.04 63.12 | 135.80 | 119.00 | 259.41 78.35 
BEC IS 1, Safe ia oes «Satta akelos ac L725 25.15 | 210.95 | 220-73) |) 159.11 39.25 
otal labor and material...... 19.29 88.27 | 347.75 | 340.73 | 418.52 | 117.60 
(CRESS dade CAGE cc Cee 2,103 3,902 6,788 5,398 6,526 8,256 
DOORAET SUC. s/s cos sales Hes os 0.009 0.023 0.051 0.063 0.064 0.014 
verag. cost per mile........ 0.009 0.018 0.036 0.044 0.049 0.040 
mal miles to date.....0.0% 0. 2,103 6,006 12,794 18,192 24,718 | 32,974 


Note.—Cost in dollars. 
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TABLE V 


PERFORMANCE OF N. Y., N. H. AND H. R. R. ELECTRIC PASSENGER 
LOCOMOTIVE 020. 


1914 

June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
aboard sriekc tarts a .<ik.o. arausicuarorste 50.54 | 148.29 | 129.71 | 120.20 | 127.45 76.35 
Material 2 ...tveictts o:srnstcnneteiones 29.84 30.19 | 64.29* | 195.31 55.41 | 248.09 
Total labor and material...... 80.38 | 178.48 65.42 | 315.51 182.86 | 324.44 
Mile a Seas « Sistine sic. cisreseleustons sv ok 5,391 |. 7,997 8,175 T2227 6,664 6,348 
Costeper milewt-<:,< 5 cnet sts 0.015 0.022 0.008 0.043 0.027 0.051 
Average cost per mile........ 0.015 0.019 0.015 0.022 0.023 0.027 
Total miles to date........... 5,391 | 13,388 | 21,563 | 28,790 | 35,454 | 41,802 


*“Note.—Cost in dollars. AN Ore 


TABLE VI 


PERFORMANCE OF N. Y., N. H. AND H. R. R. ELECTRIC PASSENGER 
LOCOMOTIVE 016. 


1913 1914 

Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May 
Labor. A AO Re Cee OORT IOI Coe 23.52 71.03 108.88 78.80 132.74 106.13 
Mia Lerialentem sts ute citls. « nicsateeles 52.16 46.61 55.88 29.91 77.26 51.72 
Total labor and material......| 75.68 117.64 | 164.76 108.71 | 210.00 | 157.85 
Mileage... Petes reece s rene eee 3,260 | 4,820.5 5,300 5,139.5 4,868 4,222 
Costiper miles. :.e.0c:00.ot bees 0.023 0.024 0.031 0.021 0.043 0.037 
Average cost per mile... 5.15. 66 0.023 0.024 0.027 0.025 0.029 0.030 
Total miles to date........... 3,260 | 8,080.5 |13,380.5 18,520 | 23,388 27,610 ! 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 


ee 2 et sta. 8 Ga 155.66 93.52 | 112.85 | 129.38 | 108.75 | 221.69 © 

aterial.. tone... Op 179.80 | 91.61 | 152.97 | 21.08 | 64.64 | 
Total labor and material....., 335.46 | 185.13 | 265.82 | 150.66 173.39 | 207.73 | 
IMME Agena scented: ss ssces os 4,347.5 | 8,289 8,386 5,644 8,096 5,236 


WOspEDeL TilOvedters:s)s/<\s!a\ele.00.c 0 0.077 0.022 0.032 0.027 0.021 0.040 — 
fs LORS he ape 0.033 0.033 0.033 0.031 0.032 
Boise toxeiereis'2 1957.5 |40,239.5 |48,625.5 54,269.5 |62,365.5 |67,601.5 
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TABLE VII 


PERFORMANCE OF N. Y., N. H. AND H. R. R. ELECTRIC PASSENGER 
LOCOMOTIVE 01. 


1914 


0 96.38 | 156.60 | 175.30 | 133.64 81.76 
O | 285.76 | 351.57 | 312.04 84.85 15.03* 
Total labor and material...... 0 | 382.14 | 508.17 | 487.34 | 218.49 66.73 
BEHCARE. «ciccsiea's cise esas oS. 8 13% 571 7,183 7,396 6,006 5,812 6,842 

0 

0 

1 


Pest eDET Ii. serie wlcls se nes 0.053 0.069 0.081 0.038 0.010 
Average cost per mile........ 0.049 0.059 0.065 0.059 0.049 
Total miles to date........... 57 7,754 | 15,150 | 21,156 | 26,968 | 33,810 


Note.—Cost in dollars. * Cr. 


TABLE VIII 


PERFORMANCE OF N. Y., N. H. AND H. R. R. ELECTRIC PASSENGER 
LOCOMOTIVE 019. 


1914 

July August Sept. Oct. Nov. 
PREMIO oyeters eh .c ai'sova (ellos 0:8. 850" 65 22.07 121.75 84.22 145.20 110.45 
SEER CET Cla My ro tais wteee ate eters 4.18 406.70 207.84 129.73 317.68 
Total labor and material.... 26.25 528.45 292.06 274.93 428.13 
MEBOLEE  ers) ora elsusie.s,s) ecolesess 2,886 7,894 7,766 6,938 5,056 
(COR HI afc) aie o0§ | ee 0.009 0.067 0.039 0.040 0.084 
Average cost per miile....... 0.009 0.051 0.046 0.044 0.051 
Total miles to date......... 2,886 10,780 18,546 25,484 30,540 


Note.—Cost in dollars. 


TABLE IX 


PERFORMANCE OF N. Y., N. H. AND H. R. R. ELECTRIC PASSENGER 
LOCOMOTIVE 05. 


Sngnoos CODE a0 COMOGa cE 29.82) 109.64) 43.55) 117.45) 113.10) 235.34) 88.80 
SOCAN sree stale crete oes) 3/06 els 83.60] 71.29] 30.86] 309.76] 148.05) 322.91) 129.96 
‘otal labor and material....| 113.42] 180.93] 74.41] 427.21] 261.15) 558.25) 218.76 
MRAREO ste /ofels erste stga'ee\* aleliele 2,268} 5,432] 7,937] 8,566] 5,497] 6,783] 6,578 
er per Mile....... 60s. 0se. 0.05} 0.033] 0.009} 0.050] 0.047) 0.082} 0.033 
verage cost per mile.,..... 0.05} 0.038} 0.024} 0.032} 0.036} 0.044} 0.043 
15 ,637] 24,203] 29,700] 36,483} 43,061 


see ew noes 


Note.— Cost in dollars, 
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PERFORMANCE OF N. Y., N. H. AND H.R. R. ELECTRIC PASSENGER 


TABLE X 


LOCOMOTIVE 011. 


1914 ‘ 
2 
: 
May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. : 
Bea Or ty ee yweece eietleicays, 8,18 34.55| °43.59| 145.87] 114.21| 211.08) 74.86] 166.71 . 
Miaiberial were eicaetst,cisis ee: oi 61.61} 18.69] 85.08} 230.08] 316.83] 128.33) 70.75) _ 
Total labor and material..... 96.16] 62.28] 230.95| 344.29] 527.91] 203.19] 237.46 
Mialea peer com rake ninistic erste alate = 1,017] 5,671| 6,243) 6,837} 6,078] 8,122) 5,690 | 
(Gost menmilessreapeveke ope se 0.094| 0.011 0.037| 0.050} 0.087} 0.025) 0.042 i" 
Average cost per mile........ 0.094} 0.023] 0.030} 0.037} 0.049} 0.043] 0.043 
Total miles to date.......... 1,017| 6,688] 12,931) 19,768] 25,846] 33,968] 39,658 ‘ 
Note.—Cost in dollars. 
( 
| 

TABLE XI. 


STATISTICS COVERING ELECTRIC PASSENGER MOVEMENT AND “ POWER 
RATE’ CONSTANTS FOR DIFFERENT SERVICES—EASTBOUND. 


Number of trains........ 
Number of locomotives... 
INtimberol cars... ...- +o. 


POM eMAUES Wes es oe seo users 
Kawelitn SOs sc ni .60.5 063 
Watt-hr. perton-mile..... 


New 
Haven |Stamford|Stamford| Port New 
express express local Chester | Rochelle} Total 
trains trains trains 
52 901 667 185 2 1,80' 
84 1,407 859 214 2 2,566 
497 7,054 3,875 1,000 10 12,436 
35,625 566,033] 279,904 | 67,884 619 950,06, 
3,120 18,921| 14,003 2,405 8 38,457 
5,048 30,954) 18,894 2,889 8 57,79 
29,304 148,134! 80,263 | 13,000 40 270,741 
2,108,700 |11,886,253/5,832,923 | 882,492 2,456 |20,712,82 
66,076 405,835] 343,846 | 58,933 222 874,912 
31.4 34.2 59.0 66.7 90.2 42.2 


Stamford local trains include one train, New Rochelle to Stamford. 
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TABLE XII. 


STATISTICS COVERING ELECTRIC PASSENGER MOVEMENT AND “ POWER 
RATE” CONSTANTS FOR DIFFERENT SERVICES—WESTBOUND, 


New 

Haven | Stamford] Stam- Port New 

express express ford Chester |Rochelle Total 

trains local trains trains 
Number of trains........ 49 958 604 185 0 1,796 
Number of locomotives... 78 1,502 791 WEIS an do ac 2,556 
Number of cars.......... 434 6,994 3,941 OU 25 ieee 12,341 
BRED TIIVAGE’ als lec) suexecvuk nj sere 6 « 31,963 574,569] 261,202} 62,559] ...... 930,293 
PREAIn=MILES).. o.oo ce es aes 2,940 ZO UTS) St, 684\ em 2,405 ieee 38,147 
Locomotive-miles........ 4,620.5 33,044 17,402) 2,497.5 | ...... 57,564 
AV AraIIeS ys ots sievatenanonin « 24,855.5 146,870] 81,676} 12,591] ...... 265,992.5 
Mon=miles...5.cic.eeaese 1,899,957 |12,065,689)/5,441,943] 811,539 | ...... 20,219,128 
Kw-hr. used. ccccc.. 5.50. 60,900 486,203) 346,935] 62,734] ...... 956,772 
Watt-hr. per ton-mile..... 32.0 40.3 63.7 LCR )al te oeeen a 47.4 

TABLE XIII. 


STATISTICS COVERING ELECTRIC FREIGHT MOVEMENT AND “ POWER 


RATE" CONSTANTS FOR EASTBOUND AND WESTBOUND SERVICE. 


Eastbound Westbound Total 
INumberof trains... 00060 ssi 109 116 225 
Number of locomotives......... 109 117 226 
Mita DeriOL CATs: on... ceases 2,939 2,829 5,768 
DISTT AG G cevarcteSicishce) = cveirelie ah aire enstiep bce 106,905 86,706 193,611 
Bier AUTRES ctehe aire scar ee iotece sve apes 5,273 5,564 10,837 
Locomotive-miles.............. 5,486 5,784 11,270 
BO ET ETMULES rie alate. 'aiea. corse 10 ae ais ote. 142,542 135,792 278,334 
BEML RTE Site feel oe.cetreiss hea. witsiin (6 coueters 5,184,893 4,161,888 9,346,781 
EW = EET s USEC. ec. cie)e 0.9. wire. 0.4 0 a0 170,259 137,048 307,307 
Watt-hr. per ton-mile.......... 32.8 33.0 32.9 


A ee eee ee ee 
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TABLE XIV. ; 
COST FOR CATENARY CONSTRUCTION 


Curve 
Curve Curve Curve 3°-1’ to 4°-0/ 
6-track compound Tangent |0°-1’to 1°-0’/1°-1’ to 2°-0’|2°-1’ to 3°-0’| 260 ft. span | 
catenary 300-ft. span] 300-ft. span | 300-ft. span | 300-ft. span | with pull-off i 
| 
Steel ign. sue Sans fiero $14,390 $17,810 $19,600 $23,480 $27,500 
Coneretet tc tims ssileraere 4,920 5,640 6,330 7,600 10,600 
Catenary material..... 16,650 16,650 16,650 16,650 17,910 | 
Catenary labor........ 2,800 2,900 2,900 2,900 3,220 
otal ciNarcterratios $38,760 $43,000 $45,480 $50,630 $59,230 


Curve 3°-1’} 
Curve 0°-1’ |Curve 1°-i6’| Curve 2°-16’| to 4°-45’ | 
4-track compound Tangent ton Le-5r to 2°-15/ to 3°-1’ | 260-ft. span | 


catenary 300-ft. span | 300-ft. span | 300-ft. span | 260-ft.span| with pull- 
off pole 
Sleelaeceut race nce ace $9,350 $11,530 $13,280 $15,800 $18,850 
Concrete nc. sass seen. 3,110 2,890 4,080 4,700 7,640 
Catenary material..... 11,050 11,050 11,050 11,360 12,060 
Catenarylabor.. «1 ec.) 1,980 2,080 2,080 2,080 2,390 
otal sce seals sain $25,490 $27,550 $30,490 $33,940 $40,940 


eee 


Curve Curve Curve Curve |Over 4°-1” 
2-track compound] Tangent 0°-1’ 1°-1’ 2°-31% Behe curve 

catenary 300-ft. to 1°-0’ | to 29-30’ | to 2°-30’ to 4°-0’ 200-ft. | 
span 300-ft.span|300-ft.span|260-ft.span 200-ft.span| span with | 
pull-off pole} 

Steeleecicats cess $6,900 $7,220 $7,830 $9,030 11,400 $16,160 

Conecretey 2... 3,580 3,580 4,280 4,910 6,380 10,300 
Catenary material] 5,580 5,580 5,580 5,680 5,870 6,520 | 
Catenarylabor...| 1,130 1,230 1,230 1,300 1,310 1,410 | 
Total........ $17,190 | $17,610 | $18,920 | $20,920 | $24,960 | $34,450 | 


Tangent and Curves above | 
2-track curves up to Curve Curve 4°-30’ with | 
single catenary 2°-30/ 2°-31’ to 3°-31'/3°-31" to 4°-30' | 


pull-off pole | 
300-ft. span 260-ft. span 200-ft. span 


200-ft. span 


Sleclemeetan este «es $6,680 $7,700 10.500 
G@oncreterssehs. 10. 3,000 3,300 ee ae 
Catenary material..... 3,530 3,600 a ee oe 
Catenary labor........ 510 510 525 "650 


————<—<—<$_____ 
————___. 
— |——$—$ $< 


OE $13,720 $15,110 $19,385 
eee 


$28,850 
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TABLE XV. 
COST FOR CATENARY CONSTRUCTION. 
Cost FoR ONE MILE SINGLE TRACK oF A S1x-TRACK RoAD CompounpD CATENARY. 


Curve 
Curve Curve Curve 3°-1’ to 4°-0’ 
Tangent 0°-1’ to 1°-0’ 1°-1/ to 2°-0’ 2°-1’ to 3°-0’ | 260-ft. span with 
300-ft. span 300-ft. span 300-ft. span 300-ft. span pull-off pole 
$6,460.00 | $7,166.60 $7,580.00 $8,438.60 $9,870.00 


Cost oF ONE MILE SINGLE TRACK OF A Four TRACK RoAD ComMpouNnp CATENARY. 


Curve 
Tangent Curve Curve Curve 3°-1’ to 49-45’ 
300-ft. span 0°-1’ to 1°-15’ 1°-16’ to 29-15’ | 2°-16’ to 3°-0’ 260-ft. span 
300-ft. span 300-ft. span 260-ft. span with pull-off 
$6,372.50 | $6,887.50 $7,622.50 $8,485.00 | $10,235.00 


Cost oF ONE MILE SINGLE TRACK OF A Two-TrackK RoapD CoMPoUND CATENARY. 


| 


Tangent Curve Curve Curve Curve Curve 
300-ft. span | 0°-1’ to 1°-0’| 19-1’ to 29-30’ | 29-31’ to4°-1’ | 3°-31’ to 49-1’ over 4°-1’ 
300-ft. span! 300-ft. span | 260-ft. apan | 200-ft. span |200-span with 
pull-of pole 
$8,595 $8,805 $9,460 $10,460 $12,480 $17,225 


Cost FoR ONE MILE SINGLE TRACK OF A Two TRACK ROAD SINGLE CATENARY. 


Tangent and curves| Curve 


Curve Curves 
up to 2°-30’, 2°-31/ to 3°-30/ 3°-31/ to 4°-30’ above 4°-30’ with 
300-ft. span 260-ft. span 200-ft span pull-off pole. 
$6,860 $7,555 $9,692 | $14,425 


CosT FoR AN ANCHOR—AND SECTIONALIZING—BRIDGE. 


Compound catenary 


Single 

ae catenary 

2 track 

6 track 4 track 2 track 

Louslls Gein tle ef Ione Cea nes $3,200 $1,600 $900 $620 

MEDS OL CSoaeyarstesd piv cts (os susy ens sc ceveatete 2,000 1,270 960 700 

‘loor on upper deck of bridge... 200 160 100 100 
ontrol apparatus and connec- 

DCTS yee gaye te ere) stare sce. o101/6'9 8,000 6,300 4,500 4,500 

PME SOTLALI ZAI Give aces /n\e:0 2 0, 6 0106 0 600 400 200 200 


Ot AD zerctpa 0 esr + 0910 0.001 $14,000 $9,730 $6,660 $6,120 
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TABLE XVI. 
COST FOR CATENARY CONSTRUCTION. 
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One mile of 


Curve . 


four-track Curve Curve Curve above 4°-1’ | 
single catenary Tangent |up to 2°-0/|2°-1’ to 3°-0’|3°-1’ to 4°-0’| 200-ft. span 
300-ft. span | 300-ft. span | 260-ft. span | 200-ft. span |with pull-off 
ESS nem aeteye salou le ler oar ebate $8,800.00 | $11,830.00 | $13,490.00 "$17,500.00 $20,500.00 
Gonerete.. «i. caw sane 2,930.00 3,940.00 4,200.00 5,640.00 8,640.00 
Catenary material..... 7,035.00 7,193.40 7,260.00 7,415.00 8,170.00 
Catenary labor........ 1,237.60 1,311.50 1,320.00 1,339.00 1,540.00 
PDO alee catia ts: steuctohgasts $20,002.60 | $24,274.90 | $26,270.00 | $31,894.00 | $38,850.00 | 
Curve 
One mile of Curve Curve Curve above 4°-1’ 
single track Tangent |jup to 2°-1'/2°-1’ to 3°-0/13°-1’ to 4°-0’| 200-ft. span 
of a 4-track road 300-ft. span} 300-ft.span| 260-ft. span] 200-ft. span pull-off 
Single catenary........ $5,000.15 $6,068.74 $6,567.50 $7,973.50 $9,712.50 | 
Steel’ cctr Meue speak suslay epee ak eee eee $1,200.00 
Concrete ses SP tn ce eae 960.00 
Anchor and sectionaliz- | Floor on upper deck of bridge....... 160.00 
ing bridge for four- | Control apparatus and connections 6,300.00 
track single catenary. | Sectionalizing.................... 400.00 
‘Total Soe vats aya on aie eens, caine $9,020.00 


THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN AND HARTER 
STATISTICS OF ELECTRICAL OPERATION— 
DIVISIONS. FOR THE MONTH OF NOVE 


TABLE XVII, 


ORD RAILROAD COMPANY. 
NEW YORK AND SHORE LINE 
MBER, 1914, COMPARED WITH 


THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1914. 


Cos Cos Power Houses. 


: November October 
: Total Per kw-hr. Total Per kw-hr, 
_|Coal consumed (tons)......... 12,439.44 2.78 |b. 12,280.84 2.75 |b. 
Water consumed (gals)........ 38,778,000 4.33 gal. 35,835,000*| 4.01 gal.* 
BTSETROR COM State sich te) athe Sova s 34,084.07 0.381 cent 33,526.69 0.375 cent. 
ast of Waterin.. osu seeks e ek 1,582.15 0.017 5,015.55*| 0.057* 
Cost of other supplies......... 317.20 0.004. 655.85 0.007 
Maintenance of power plant and 
TENG) bests oes eee ee een 3,655.27 0.041 3,434.87 0.038 
Wages and salaries............ 6,056.62 0.068 6,704.00 0.075 
Total cost, maintenance and 
OQPELACLOM Ey scvewisrsnctowi erste s 2 45,695.31 0.511 49 ,336.96*| 0,552* 
Fixed charges (interest, taxes 
and insurance)............ 16,106.89 0.180 16,106.89 0.180* 
Mobalicoste. sannscwce ols ttt 61,802.20 0.691 65,443.85*| 0.732* 
Power Consumption (kw-hr.) 
Passenger service (elec. locos.).. 2,894,465 3,072,145 
Passenger service (M.U. Cars).. 630,039 499 367 
reight S€rvVice......:ecs cues 1,508,306 1,494,082 
Switching service............. 984,255 848,613 
Non-Revenue service.......... 10,340 6,191 
Total used by electric locomo- . 
tives and motorcars....... 6,027,405 5,920,398 
SLES. oe oe cree one eae 107,465 117,445 
Other company purposes....... 389,652 399,401 
BREICHOSS® Oe Ri N crauaisie Ard a oGes 543,235 617,804 
Total used for company purposes 7,067,757 7,055,048 
New York, Westchester & 
| IBOSEOM: fais (eususlieus\ se cecsueven« 676,144 636,058 
|Other companies.............. 1,205,699 1,255,139 
Total power used.......... 8,949,600 8,946 245 
Maximum daily output........ Tuesday, November 24th Friday, October 30th 
343,300 kw-hr. 316,630 kw-hr. 
PVEAXATOUM SWING. 0.2.0 ee eee 30,000 kw. 29,800 kw. 
| ; Friday, Nov. 6—7.00 p.m, | Sunday, Oct. 4—8.27 a.m. 
Maximum daily output........ Tuesday, November 3rd Sunday, October 18th 
249,800 kw-hr. 256,155 kw-hr. 
Average daily output.......... 301,902 kw-hr. 288,589 kw-hr. 
Power purchased from N. Y.C. 
Power purchased (kw-hr.)...... 1,244,021 1,306,017 
OSL OL DOWEL. wis s ceec ce ce ee $16,097.67 $16,348.47 
Cost per kw-hr. (cents)......... 1.294 1,252 
Total Power: 
Total power consumed (kw-hr),.} 10,193,621 10,252,262 
Total cost of power (including 
HREM CHAGLES)\ sree scene > $77 890.87 $81,792.32* 
Cost per kw-hr. (cents) (charges) 0.764 0.789* 


*Revised. 
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Discussion on ‘‘ ConpiTions AFFECTING THE SUCCESS OF 
Matin Line ELECTRIFICATION,” (MuRRAY), PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa., JANUARY 20, 1915. 


Alfred W. Gibbs: While recognizing the merit of the paper 
and its frankness throughout, I call attention to a few points 
where it is not sufficiently explicit, or with which I do not 
agree. 

As for the first, I allude especially to the tendency of cities to 
require electrification through their limits, usually for the pur- 
pose of eliminating smoke. While it is true that the inhabitants 
of a small community may be as much inconvenienced as those 
of the largest city, it must be recognized that this demand, if 
fully carried out, means the establishment of as many steam 
locomotive terminals as there are separate lines of road leading 
into the city, the alternative to this being the electrification of 
the whole line. These local terminals would involve not only 
a heavy capital outlay, but a continued charge to expenses, due 
to the increased cost of the additional organizations and the 
less efficient use of the labor and equipment. This is properly 
a charge to electrification, and a heavy one. 

Mr. Murray is not quite fair in his criticism of the engineers 
who are responsible for the introduction of the direct-current 
system into the large terminals in New York City. It must be 
remembered that a long period of agitation had preceded the 
determination to electrify. The electrification was to avoid the 
objection to steam operation into the heart of a great city, and 
the first condition was that it should be a success from an operat- 
ing standpoint. Is it surprising that the engineers in charge 
should turn to methods which had been thoroughly tried out? 
In at least one case the proposal to adopt the alternating-current 
ystem of transmission was not seriously advanced until after a 
ery large outlay had been incurred for direct-current operation , 
a large part of which would have had to be absolutely thrown 
way to introduce the new system—and that untried on a large 
cale in this country. It must be remembered, further, that any 
erious operating failure would have jeopardized the whole in- 
estment and put back electrification for years. The engineers 
id not then have to settle the question of future extension of 
lectrification. There was not then, and there may not be for 
‘long time, any necessity to consider the question of future 
oad electrification. By that time the air-will have cleared 
onsiderably. It must be admitted that the operating results 
n New York have fully justified the engineers responsible. 

I criticize, also, the statement that one pound of coal burned 
nder the boiler of a central power plant will develop twice the 
rawbar power that the same amount of coal will produce when 
urned in a locomotive firebox. Proper allowance has not been 
ade for the improvement in the modern steam locomotive with 
ore liberal boiler capacity and with superheat. As an example, 
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I have a record of coal per drawbar horse power for 27 tests of 
one locomotive on the locomotive testing plant at Altoona. It 
shows: 


PAA BY Foul so noganosnng aco sa eenoe ts 12 tests 
SratOls Dv POUNGS: emnnmiebi-ur- Iceni ears 7 tests 
By ayitoye! ) Meeemislsigomencac od acre capo Os 0.000 0.05 3 tests 
ARETE OIA O, DOUMAS eo neg tera e es os cua ean ete 1 test 

AW ES iyo) G) GLOMUS nano adh enw Rode noobs bo oC 4 tests 


These are the rates when running, added to which are certain 
standby losses at terminals. 

The figures for the coal per kilowatt-hour at Cos Cob, as 
given by Mr. Murray, when reduced to drawbar horse power for 
the locomotive, do not justify the statement of relative efficiency. 

There is great difficulty in arriving at a fair basis of compari- 
son between steam and electric operation. For road locomotives 
and through electric operation the problem is the simplest. 
For switching service, where the steam locomotive may waste 
more steam at the safety valve that it uses in the cylinders, the 
problem is very different. This part of the paper covers one 
of the greatest advantages of the electric operation. 

In the table giving the cost of power the total costs are not 
given. Operation and maintenance account for 0.511 cent; fixed 
charges, including taxes and insurance, amount to 0.180 cent. 
No allowance is made for depreciation in the form of obsolescence 
in the power house and its equipment. From data of somewhat 
similar power houses, I should say that the fixed overhead charge, 
including depreciation, would be nearly double the figure given, 
say 0.35 or 0.4 cent., in the inverse ratio to the output. I 
regard this part of the expense account as a most important part 
of the accounting; otherwise, the time comes with startling sud- 
denness when you have obsolete equipment, with insufficient re- 
serve to replace it. 

While making these criticisms, it is but fair to recognize 
the courage of those responsible for the electrifications described 
in this paper and preceding ones. 

The paper is, in my judgment, very instructive, and all the 
more so because no claim is made for the 100 per cent perfection 
which we never realize. 

George R. Henderson: Mr. Murray’s paper on main line 
electrification will stand out as a “ classic” giving, as it does, 
actual figures for cost operation on an alternating-current 
line. Several years ago Mr. W. J. Wilgus gave similar data 
for the direct-current lines of the New York Central. Both of 
these papers show that “uniformity” of traffic is just as im- 
portant as “‘ density ”’ of traffic, otherwise the overhead charges 
Soa Lied ae which must be abnormally large, will more 

Pp, any saving due to fuel consumption, repairs, 
and labor, as the plant must take care of peak loads, and these 
can ‘only be “ smoothed out’? when the traffic is uniform. As 
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one hundred dollars per kilowatt will hardly cover power house 
and transmission lines, the importance of this observation will 
be obvious. 

The fuel saving is stated as 50 per cent for a fixed drawbar 
pull, yet it must be borne in mind that this comparison is made 
with the old type of saturated steam locomotives, and modern 
steam engines, fitted with superheaters, will reduce this ratio 
very considerably, say to 65 per cent the amount of coal for 
such a locomotive as would be built today. 

The fact that electric locomotives cost about three times as 
much as a steam locomotive of similar power must not be over- 

_looked, also the flexibility of service of the latter is very impor- 
tant, as it may be transferred to any division desired owing to 
traffic conditions, and is not tied to a particular section whose 
limits are the lengths of the conductors leading from the power 
house. This is of prime importance to roads carrying inter- 

—mittent business, such as live stock, which may have a week’s 
work consolidated into a single night, or on the ore ranges in 
Michigan, which deliver cargoes to lake boats only during the 
period of navigation. Under such conditions the overhead 
charges would be out of all proportion to the work accomplished, 
and the electric locomotives would be idle a large part of the 
time, as they could be used only on electrified divisions. 

However, we are glad to note that Mr. Murray does not 
wildly and enthusiastically proclaim electrification a ‘‘ sure cure’’ 
for all evils, regardless of environment and operating conditions, 
as did some electrical experts a few years ago, and the con- 

servatism for which he pleads will surely benefit the whole 
problem of electrification, by insuring the large expenditures 
chargeable to capital only where they will produce remunerative 
returns from operation. 

E. H. McHenry: Mr. Murray strikes a very important key- 
note in the opening paragraphs of his interesting paper, in 
referring to the two-fold necessity for satisfying the require- 
ments of both the public and the railroad as the touchstone of 
success. 

The first requisite in the interest of the public may be fairly 
claimed as already satisfied, but the greater task of insuring ade- 
quate returns to the railroads upon the large capital investments 
required for conversion from steam to electric traction is as yet 
far removed from the state of an exact science. As stated by 
Mr. Murray, there are many places where electric traction could 
now be installed with profit, but the ability and ingenuity of the 
engineers will be taxed to the utmost degree in further widening 
and enlarging the present commercial field of application. The 
progress of recent years in the development of the art all tends in 
the right direction, as with experience and a clearer perception. of 
the governing principles, the commercial efficiency of the in- 
vested capital grows greater, and there is no reason to doubt 
that the past progress will be continued in the future, with 
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the result of greatly extending the present limits. With the 
growing tendency toward the consolidation of the best features 
of all the divergent systems into one system of greatest com- 
bined merit, the so-called war of the systems is already nearly 
at an end, and even now it will be found that there is more to 
be gained by a study of the possibilities afforded by the new 
method of train propulsion in securing the closest adaptation 
of its many points of merit to the operating requirements than 
by any probable difference between rival systems. There is 
room for much optimism in this general direction, although 
many cases will arise of special difficulty, in which the com- 
munity or’ that part of the public most benefited by the im- 
proved facilities, are least able or least willing to pay the cost. 
of the service, as in the case of communities using costly pas- 
senger terminals, and unless some satisfactory method can be 
devised for spreading the cost of such service over a city or a 
state substantially in the form of a tax, no practical solution o 
this difficult problem will be clearly apparent. In electrification, 
as in all other branches of engineering, the highest art will be” 
shown by “ the ability to make a dollar earn the most interest.”’ 
C. Renshaw: As a traveler climbing a mountain will often 
not realize the height he has attained until, pausing, he look 
back over the route he has traversed, so, although from the 
beginning I have followed the New Haven electrification through 
its various stages, the summary which Mr. Murray gives of 
the electric mileage, equipment, and activity to which the road 
has now attained has impressed me particularly. 
The application of electricity to the operation of every class” 
of passenger, freight, and shifting service on an entire engine 
division of one of the busiest trunk line railroads of the country 
is an achievement that stands without a parallel in the entire 
world. It should be particularly gratifying, not only to those 
who are interested in electrical matters, but to the general 
public as well, that the undertaking is proving an economic as 
well as a technical success. 
No less notable than the achievement itself has been the 
policy of the railway company in giving so freely to the engineer. 
ing public the full results of its investigations and experience, 
not only with regard to its successes, but—what is of perhaps 
greater utility and certainly of greater rarity—with regard to 
its difficulties. The costs and other data which Mr. Murray 
has included in this paper form a valuable addition to the pre: 
vious contributions which he has made. 
As might be expected from experience with any original enter- 
prise, Mr. Murray estimates that the electrical plant of the New 
Haven road, with the ten years’ experience in construction and 
operation, now available, could be reproduced today for no} 
more than 60 per cent of its original cost. It should be gratify- 
ing to all, however, that he also states the financial return willl 
ultimately be sufficient to justify the actual expenditure t¢ 
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date, so that the courageous pioneer will not be a loser. Some 
road, he says, had to make the first break into the dark, but, 
from the data assembled, future results in the application of 
electricity in heavy trunk line territory can be predicated on— 
assembled facts and not predicted from hypothetical analysis. 

In considering the economies over steam operation, by means 
of which electrification can justify the investment which it re- 

quires, Mr. Murray puts the matter very simply by pointing out 
that these economies are normally of three kinds; 7.e., saving in 
: fuel, saving in motive power maintenance and repairs, and sav- 
ing in train-miles. 

: Broadly speaking, he says the costs of the first two items 
under electrification will be one-half the cost under steam 
operation. The saving in train-miles, however, depends very 
largely on local conditions and cannot well be generalized. 
‘Success in electrification, therefore, is primarily dependent 
upon density of traffic. This reduces the matter pretty well to 
its lowest terms and should help eliminate some of the mystery 
with which the savings to be effected by electrification have 
apparently heretofore’ been surrounded in the minds of many 
railroad operating officials. 

A detail in the paper which deserves particular comment is the 
fact which is pointed out that an electric locomotive, like an 
over-willing horse, may work itself to destruction if permitted 
to do so. While it is perfectly possible to keep the cost of 
maintenance and repairs at one-half that of steam locomotives, 
under conditions most favorable to steam operation, Mr. Murray 
‘says it is only by the most rigorous and careful inspection and 
‘conformity to proper rules of operation that this can be done. 

_ This fact is one of the most difficult to impress upon the 
‘minds of steam railroad operators, and it is to be hoped that 
the figures of 8.6 and 10.6 cents per mile for the maintenance 
and repairs of the general average of New Haven locomotives, 
‘as compared to the average of 3.96 cents per mile for the ten 
locomotives which have been properly overhauled, will have 
some effect in bringing about a more thorough realization of 
this important matter. Incidentally, this figure for the main- 
tenance and repairs of ten locomotives, making 466,524 miles 
in the seventh year of their age, is a remarkable commentary 
on the reliability of such equipment when handled intelligently. 

The paradoxical action of heavy freight trains in steadying 
the power house load instead of causing an increase in the peaks, 
as it was feared they would do, is also of interest. The fact that 
these trains, by dropping the voltage slightly, when drawing 
heavy accelerating currents, naturally cause other trains moving © 
at high speed in the neighborhood to reduce automatically their 
power requirements, is readily appreciated when once noted, 
but is one of the many items brought out by actual experience 
which are often overlooked in advance calculations. Fortu- 
nately, in this case the unforeseen item is one which produces 
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a favorable rather than an unfavorable effect on the operation 
of the system. 

Many other items which Mr. Murray has set forth are also 
worthy of comment, and the entire paper forms a valuable con- 
tribution to the subject. We hope that it may serve as an 1n- 
spiration to other engineers in active touch with the operation of 
similar properties to present their experiences with equal freedom 
for the general benefit of the art. 

F. E. Wynne: Mr. Murray’s paper is a very valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of electric railroading, not only on 
account of the operating data which it contains, but because 
of its clear exposition of the broad principles to be considered 
in deciding whether an electrification will be successful. In 
the past electrical engineers have been accused (and to some 
extent rightfully so) of advocating wholesale electrification of 
steam railroads without regard to the measure of success which 
might be expected. It is therefore very pleasing to find arep 
resentative electrical engineer taking the stand that an electri- 
fication is only justified when it is an assured success from the 
standpoint of all parties concerned. 

The figure of $15,000,000 given as the expenditure for elec- 
trification of the New Haven Railroad to date indicates that the 
expenditure has been $120,000 per unit of motive power and 
$30,000 per mile of single track. Complete electrification of the 
New York-New Haven division will be accomplished without 
additional expenditure for trolley construction (whichis a very 
large proportion of the total), and consequently these unit figures 
will be somewhat changed. The total expenditure per unit of 
motive power will gradually decrease and that per mile of single 
track will increase to some extent because of the large number of 
electric engines in service without increase in the mileage of 
the electric zone. 

The further statement that the present plant could be repro- 
duced at the present time with better operating results for not 
more than 60 per cent of the actual cost to date, indicates that 
for an installation similar to the New Haven the total cost may 
be made less than $70,000 per unit of motive power, while the 
cost per mile of single track will be in the neighborhood of 
$20,000. These figures, as noted by Mr. Murray, represent the 
cash outlay, and in determining the net cost of electrification 
Le will be reduced by the credits for steam equipment replaced, 

The figures given for mileage show that passenger locomotives 
average approximately 170 miles each, daily, and that only 
22 per cent of the total number of passenger trains have the full 


This daily mileage per locomotive 
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Similarly, the multiple-unit motor cars show an average of 
eighty-four miles each, daily. This is relatively low, but is un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that local trains are bunched in the 
morning and evening rush hours to a greater extent than is 
ordinarily found. This low mileage, together with the fact 
that over half of the total multiple-unit trains operate with only 
one trailer per motor car, indicates that the railroad is not yet 
getting the full benefit of the rather large equipments on the 
motor cars. 

_ The figures given in connection with the operation of the 
switching engines illustrate the remarkable reliability and operat- 
ing economy of electric locomotives in this particular class of 
service. Such results lead us to believe that the field for the 
electrification of railroad yards is a large one and that consider- 
able progress in this direction will follow a full appreciation of the 
success which may be expected. As density of traffic is one of 
the largest factors in determining the advisability of electrifying 
main lines, so the desirability of yard electrification will largely 
be determined by the degree of congestion existing. In such 
installations the initial expense may be reduced to a minimum 
where central station power is available. 

_ Mr. Murray states that electrification very quickly increased 
the reliability of operation to some three or four times that of 
the steam operation it replaced. We do not altogether under- 
stand what is the measure of réliability used in making this com- 
parison, but assume he means that the number of failures were 
from one-third to one-fourth as many as were encountered during 
steam operation for a similar period. 

In connection with Mr. Murray’s statement that maintenance 
and repairs on electric locomotives amount to approximately one- 
half those required for steam locomotives with equal weight on 
drivers, I should like to ask whether operation in equal service 
also should not be part of the basis of comparison. 

The remarks regarding the differences in the natures of elec- 
ric and steam engines are particularly pertinent, and Mr. 
Murray’s plea for electrically-trained men in the administrative 
department of electrified steam railroads points out one of the 
things which is of the highest importance in securing the fullest 
measure of success in electrifications. 

It is interesting to note the results secured in connection with 
energy consumption, as these closely check the accuracy of cal- 
culations made in connection with this service, thus illustrating 
she fact that the energy consumption with electric operation 
san be very. closely predetermined where trains are operated on 
4 steam railroad basis; that is, with definite schedules and def- 
nite stops. The figures given show, further, how rapidly 
she consumption of energy increases with the increasing number 
of stops as indicated by the several classes of service. Since the 
lectrical equipment is merely apparatus for converting electrical 
nto mechanical energy, it follows that with increased unit en- 
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ergy consumption increased work is required of the electrical 
equipment, and therefore electric locomotives will safely handle 
much greater tonnages in through service than in local service. - 
They will also handle greater tonnages at moderate speeds than . 
can be operated at high speeds. 

The information regarding the improvement of load factor 
and smoothing out of the curve of power station output with the 
addition of trains (even though those trains were comparatively 
heavy) illustrates a principle which has been found to existin 
connection with city and interurban electric railways, namely, 
that the peak load on the system increases less rapidly than in 
proportion to the increase in number of cars or trains operated. — 
However, in city and interurban systems this is probably due 
more to the fact that, as the number of cars operated increases, 
a smaller proportion of the total are starting simultaneously, © 
rather than to the flywheel effect of the moving cars. We are 
inclined to the opinion that with further increase in the number ~ 
of trains electrically operated by the New Haven Railroad some — 
benefit in the improvement of load factor and reduction of - 
peaks will be secured from this source, as well as from the fly-— 
wheel effect of the moving trains. 

The reduction in cost of the trolley construction which has 
been made since the initial installation shows great progress in 
the right direction. However, we believe that it is not yet suffi- 
ciently low to represent maximum all-round economy. This 
belief is strengthened somewhat by Mr. Murray’s statement of — 
the extraordinary reliability of the overhead construction in 
stormy weather. This great degree of reliability leads us to 
question whether part of the cost of the overhead construction 
may not be due to its being designed with an unnecessarily great 
factor of safety. 

In connection with Table XVII, only interest, taxes, and in- 
surance are specified as fixed charges. I should like to ask 
whether a depreciation allowance is included in the figures given. 

I feel that the Institute is to be congratulated upon securing 
the presentation of such an able paper, and trust that its author 
may continue to make public his valuable data regarding the 
principles of railroad electrification, to the end that electric 
operation of steam railroads may be extended and may be at- — 
tended by the greatest success. 

Philip Torchio: The growth of large electrical undertakings 
has been the evolution from small beginnings. In the case of 
railroad electrification, however, the problem has been quite 
different. With an established heavy traffic which does not 
allow of interruption or delays, a new system of traction is to 
be substituted, requiring radical structural changes all along 
the line and an entire new system of power generation and 
distribution. 

The ee with the problem have attacked it 
in a comprehensive and thorough manner, developing complete 
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systems as self-sustaining and autonomous as the progress of 
the art allowed them to accomplish at the time. Mr. Murray 
has described the operation of a system which really went a step 
further and anticipated the progress of the art by many years. 
The importance of this epoch-making ‘“‘ experiment ” is naturally 


_ very great. 


The author emphasizes the point that the experience of the 
New Haven will benefit the other railroads in solving their prob- 
lems of electrification. In this connection I wish to call atten- 
tion to the item of investments in power houses and power-trans- 
mitting lines, which in all the original electrifications were as- 
sumed as a necessary part of the equipment, but which in late 
years the railroads have found more economical to omit from 


their investment, substituting purchased power delivered to 
_ them by central-station power companies. The New Haven has 


_ purchased from the New York Edison Company all the power re- 
- quired for its western section of the alternating-current lines and 
terminals. The Pennsylvania Railroad has purchased from the 
Philadelphia Electric Company the power for the electrification 
of its main line from Philadelphia to Paoli and for its other con- 
_ templated extensions around Philadelphia. The London, Brigh- 
ton and South Coast Railway Company buys current from the 
London Electric Supply Corporation, Ltd. The Chicago, Mil- 


waukee and St. Paul Railway and the Butte, Anaconda and 


Pacific Railway buy power from the Montana Power Company. 


Along every large railroad where the heavy traffic would 
warrant electrification there is, or can be made readily available, 
abundant supply of electrical power from power companies. 
These companies, by averaging the power demand from a great 

diversity of users, reap economical advantages in investment and 
in generation and distribution of power which the railroad can- 
not secure under independent generation. I wish to call atten- 
tion to this phase of the problem, as the saving in investment 
in stations, substations and transmission lines may represent 
a sensible item in the investment of railroad electrification. 

The central stations, besides offering investment and operat- 
ing advantages, can furnish, in addition, a more reliable supply 
of power, because they command the best knowledge of the art 
of electricity supply, which is their exclusive and specialized 
business. 

W. A. Del Mar: This paper isinteresting not only as astate- 
ment of operating results with the single-phase system of trac- 
tion but also as a basis of comparison between steam and elec- 
tric traction. Indeed, so nearly equal are the principal elec-. 
tric systems from an economic point of view that we may well 
afford to neglect their rivalry in view of the more vital rivalry 
between steam and electricity. I believe that the ‘“ battle of 
the systems’ was largely caused by the advocates of each 
system being so carried away by enthusiasm as to be unable 
to tell the whole truth, whether in defending their own or 
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criticising the others. Here, at last, we have a presentation of 
operating results, making it unnecessary to base conclusions 
upon specious arguments about details. 

It is unfortunate that the operating costs are given for only 
two months of the year. The results would have been more 
valuable if they had been based upon a complete year, as it is 
almost impossible to select two really representative months, 
especially in view of inevitable variations of maintenance costs 
of equipment. The omission of the annual fixed charges is 
also to be regretted, as it is well known that the running charges 
can be made less with electric than with steam traction, but it 
is not always clear whether the fixed charges added by the elec- 
trical plant will destroy the favorable balance due to operating 
economies. Various cost data:are presented, but in such form 
as not to be available for calculating fixed charges. We do 
not know, for example, whether the $15,000,000 expenditure 
mentioned by Mr. Murray includes the cost of reducing tele- 
phone disturbances and of altering the right-of-way to conform 
with electrical requirements. 

One cannot help being appalled at development charges 
amounting to 40 per cent of the entire investment, as one 
would infer from Mr. Murray’s statement that the present 
system could be replaced for 60 per cent of the original invest- 
ment. An interesting feature about the installation has been 
the development from the complex to the simple in mechanical 
details, and vice versa in the electrical features. 

Examining the operating costs with the view of comparing — 
them with steam operating results, one is confronted by a Series 
of questions which, if unanswered, will render such comparison 
difficult. Having gone to great trouble to segregate and clearly 
present the operating costs, Mr. Murray proceeds to obtain unit 
costs by dividing these operating costs by car mileages and train 
mileages of unspecified nature. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Murray will state the nature of the mileages with greater detail, 
particularly as to whether they include yard switching and light 
ee two items may easily amount to 15 per 

ire mileage. 

The fixed charges given for the Cos Cob power station ap- 
pear to be very low. It would be interesting to know whether 
they include depreciation. 

An interesting feature of the New Haven installation is the 
oe SOs ee Smeets This enables an intelligent 

e relative cost of different classes of 
-service, such as passenger locomotive, freight, and multiple-unit 
Meters on locomotives are not very accurate, due to vibration, 
but it is interesting to note that, provided the vibration is im- 
partial with respect to making the meters read high or low 
the probable error in the aggregate reading will be quite small, 
due to the large number of locomotives. Thus where there are 
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100 locomotives a possible error of 20 per cent in each meter 
20 


will cause a probable error of only V100 = 2 per cent in the total. 

Electric railway men should feel very grateful to Mr. Murray 
for this paper, which will long be consulted as a classic upon a 
great engineering topic. 

R. H. Wheeler: In this paper there comes a boon to those 
interested in the application of electricity to train movements, 
in the practical definitions of conditions which affect the suc- 
cess of a railroad electrification, supplemented by copious data 
resulting from an extended period of operation. "The haze from 
the “ shots” of the “ battle of systems ” now clears away from 


_ the single-phase side of the field, showing an interesting array 


of results achieved. 
Two points, from the many ably put forth, appeal to me 
for special emphasis. These are vital to the success and quantity 


of success, which latter is the chief “lure” of electrification. 


First—The careful analysis and choice of a form of electric 
power which may be standardized for all classes of train service 
on that road. 

Second.—The “ inheritance ”’ to electric operation of ‘‘ steam- 
trained ”’ operators. 

Under electric operation the power plant is separated from 
the locomotive, and it is evident that the economy of energy 
transmission, from its source to the wheels of the engine, is 
paramount. The overhead contact wire lends itself very readily 
to this transmisson duty, in yards, terminals, on the road, and 
elsewhere. For reasons of high economy of transmission and 
diversity of transformations, Mr. Murray suggests that this 
wire be energized with 11,000 volts single-phase, 25-cycle power. 
By the use of the mercury-arc rectifier the admirable qualities 


of the series direct-current motor can be retained. This motor 


is especially desirable where the ‘‘ density of traffic ’’ factor is 
highest, as in suburban and terminal electrification, on account 


of its accelerating capabilities and weight economies, both in 


itself and its control. However, to carry about a rectifier upon 
the class of equipment employed in terminal service, even if 
rectified single-phase current were suitable, would impose a 
serious handicap in both weight and control complication. 
Rectified single-phase current is not ideal for direct-current 
motors of the usual design, requiring increased thermal capacity 
and thus weight. These reasons militate against the ‘‘ standard ” 
proposed as suitable for all classes of train service. 
However, by placing the rectifier in the roadside substations 
and taking advantage of the economies and freedom of dis- 
turbance to other local circuits of a balanced three-phase, 60- 
cycle supply, another ‘‘ standard” results which supplies, over 
the overhead contact wire, power at 3000 volts direct current, 
and which has the desired essentials of transmission economy 
and standardization of motive power equipment. In the case 
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of heavy grade divisions operated by rectifier substations, 
engines arranged for regeneration would be employed. This 
second “standard ” is offered to emphasize Mr. Murray's defi- 
nition of the successes arising from a choice of energy which can 
be standardized. A railroad which, in its initial electrification, 
utilizes a system which is capable of being extended through 
successive increases of electrically-operated territory has gone 
far to insure successful electrification. 

With the figures Mr. Murray presents, indicative of the suc-— 
cessful operation of the New Haven motor cars and a-c.-d-c. 
engines since the last overhaul in a well-appointed maintenance 
shop, it is evident that the straight alternating-current engines 
will show greater economies. When the data are available from 
the Butte, Anaconda and Pacific Railroad, Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railroad, and Canadian Northern Railway, giving 
results of operation, especially as the latter is to employ 2400- 
volt motor cars, another decisive step towards standardization 
can be made. 

Secondly, I wish to emphasize the important part that 
‘heredity’ plays. Mr. Murray states that a thorough under-— 
standing must be had of the fundamental differences between 
steam and electric operation. Electric operation is a more 
exact science than steam operation, since a great many of the 
variable factors are removed. Chief of these, the power gen- 
erating plant, is removed from the hands of the fireman, and he 
cannot now produce more power to get an overloaded engine over 
the road. Certain rules and axioms the officials of the operating 
department must appreciate in adapting themselves to the era 
of electrification. 

As well, the proper care and thorough inspection of electric 
equipment should be insisted upon and the long life resulting 
from renewals and not repairs be gained. It takes thorough 
investigation and time to care for such equipment, and in the 
early stages a little more leeway should be given the shopmen. 
Cooperation in these things will produce the economies which 
make an electrification successful. 

-W. S. Murray: The writer takes this opportunity of: ex- 
pressing his appreciation of the many interesting points and. 


suggestions that have been brought out in the discussion of 
the paper. 
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investment involved, carrying with it interest, insurance, de- 
preciation, and taxes. The total cost, therefore, for current 
would become 8.01 mills per kw-hr. instead of the rate named 
in the paper of 6.91 mills, the former and larger figure being 
then in form, as previously stated, for comparative purposes. 

I am indebted to Mr. H. P. Davis, vice-president of the West- 

inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, for his valuable 
discussion, and it ishardly necessary for me to point to the fact 
that not a little of the success in the application of high-tension 
alternating current to heavy traction systems is due to Mr. 
Davis. In particular we are indebted to Mr. Davis for the 
“system of control that is used for electrical sectionalization, 
and, while the New Haven system now in service has been 
modified considerably to conform to the rearrangement of its 
circuits to reduce to a minimum electromagnetic induction, the 
earlier and basic elements which were worked out largely under 
the suggestion and cooperation of Mr. Davis are found in the 
system now controlling our entire lines. 

Mr. Davis’s long connection with the development of heavy 
electric railway equipment lends authority to his voice in com- 
menting on the proper treatment which should be accorded elec- 
trical equipment. It might be said of electrical as compared 
with steam equipment, that it is possible to get twice as much 
out of it and it is four times as different, and the brains and 
fingers that are to handle the electrical equipment should have 
an electrical rather than steam instinct governing them, for 
the rapid progress and success of the application of electricity 
to heavy traction railways will largely depend upon the recog- 
nition of these simple facts. 

Of the various departments of a railroad, covering respectively 
executive, traffic, transportation, legal, operating, and engi- 
‘neering matters, it were natural and seemingly logical to assign 
fan electrification problem to its engineering department, and 
jyet the advance of the art in the application of electricity for 
jheavy traction purposes has been so rapid that I venture the 
lopinion that ninety per cent of the chief engineers of all the 
lroads in this country, being so perfectly unacquainted with the 
junderlying principles of the generation and application of elec- 
itricity, would shrink from such a responsibility. It 1s to be 
inoted that a few roads have placed their engineering department 
under the jurisdiction of their operating department, under 
which arrangement an assignment of the problem to the engi- 
neering department jeopardizes still further the desired result. 
\The railway company will do well, therefore, when it decides 
ito make so radical a change in its motive power, involving 
tmillions of dollars, to assign that responsibility solely to a man 
qualified to assume it, and also to see to it that his hands are 
mot vied by having to report to officers in the engineering and 
operating departments, who are unacquainted with the govern- 
fing principles of electricity; indeed, on the contrary, it 1s my 
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opinion that these departments should be requested by the 
president to cooperate to the full with the officer responsible 
for the work, thus clothing rather than robbing him of the 
authority so essentially necessary in producing an electrical 
plant to accomplish an electrical result. 

As the above is true in the matter of electrical engineering 
and construction, it is to a very great extent true in the matter 
of operation, and, as pointed out in the paper, while no radical 
change is necessary in the general railroad organization of to- 
day, I cannot too greatly emphasize the absolute truth that 
when a railroad company has adopted electricity to be its motive 
power the operating officials should state the schedules and con- 
sist of trains, and then abide by the decision of the electrical 
officer (whose duties might be defined as “‘ in charge of electrical 
engineering and construction and the features of electrical opera- 
tion ’’) as to what power, both generative and motive, is neces- 
sary. 

In the past there has been an appalling attitude on the part 
of officials of some steam railroads electrifying—rather than 
welcoming the selection of electrically-trained men for posi- — 
tions such as superintendents of electrical shops, road fore- 
men of electric engines, master mechanics for electric engines, 
to insist that these positions be filled by men who have occu- 
pied seemingly analogous positions under steam locomotive 
conditions, notwithstanding their past environment, experience, 
and adaptability to the new and different conditions confront- 
ing them make them unfit, both from a safety and economic 
standpoint, to serve. Railway managements are now waking 
up to these facts, and in the last year great improvement in 
the electrical personnel of the operating departments has re- 
sulted. There is much along these lines to be accomplished 
yet, and dire necessity, as much as anything, has brought about 
the real and final awakening to a differentiation between elec- 
trical talents that apply and those of steam that do not. This 
information is too vital, and, indeed, as it constitutes the very 
rivets and gusset plates of the electrification bridge over which 
we are crossing to more economic, safe, and satisfactory rail- 
roading, it has a fitting place here. It has been a strenuous | 
past; the bills have all been paid, and as sure as they represent 
the millions of dollars lost in the past, so do they equally rep- 
resent the millions of dollars to be saved in the future. ahd so 
at least we can say it has taught us “ how notitoldonen: 

Referring to Mr. McHenry’s comments: It has always seemed 
to me that electrification has been an advantage to “‘ the many” 

Tr : y 
at the expense of the few.” While it is true that electrifica- 
tion for economy Ss sake bids fair to preémpt the use of it for 
necessity's sake, still it is fair to believe that the consideration 
of electrification of city terminals carries for the present a more 
popular justification, and if it can be proved beyond doubt 
that the electrification of city terminals imposes a financial 
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burden upon the railroad, it would seem to me that Mr. Mc- 
Sas suggestions of an “‘ outside’’ tax should find justifica- 
ion. 

In Mr. George R. Henderson’s valuable contribution to the 
paper an excellent point is made with regard to the uniformity of 
traffic being a most important adjunct in securing the economies 
of electrification. In nearly all the situations of electric power 
generation and distribution we seldom, if ever, hear of one 
wherein a 100 per cent load factor obtains. There are thus 
certain hours in a day, and in railroad work generally two such 
periods (if only the passenger service is operated by electricity), 
when the power requirements are at a maximum. It is thus 
seen that at all other times of the day and night full advantage 
is not being taken of the total electrical investment. Realiza- 
tion upon Mr. Henderson’s suggestion is to a large measure 
accomplished by the electrical movement of freight as well as 
passengers, as the maximum power demand for the former can 
be made to follow at the time of minimum demand for the latter. 
Those who have studied the matter of load factors in their 
application to lighting and street railway properties have ac- 
customed themselves to such figures as from 35 to 45 per cent 
and sometimes reaching 50 per cent load factor. I have no 
doubt it will be of interest to state that in plotting the combined 
load curves of the New Haven passenger, freight, and switching 
services without any rearrangment of the schedules as they are 
made up today a load factor of 75 per cent is secured, which 
figure, I am sure Mr. Henderson will agree, bespeaks the unt- 
formity of the density of traffic at least in the New Haven 
case. It is apparent, therefore, that in the study of electrifica- 
tion equal consideration should be given to both freight and 
passenger movement. 

With regard to fuel saving, if the economy of generating units 
remained fixed, it would be fair to grant Mr. Henderson’s point 
with regard to the change of ratio from 50 per cent to 65 per 
cent. On the other hand, the thermal efficiency of generating 
plants is easily keeping pace with that of steam locomotives, 
and, granting this, there are no other constants or variables 
| which will tend to alter the ratio of one to two in favor of the 
| fuel economy of drawbar pull by central electrical stations 
| versus steam locomotives. 
| Mr. Henderson’s point with regard to the transfer of steam 
i locomotive power to different divisions of a road where con- 
| gestion may. require is interesting; I can conceive, however, of 
}a division electrifying, with economy, not inclusive of the 
| financial credits due to the steam locomotives replaced, thus 
automatically providing steam locomotives for service in the 
congested districts. The principal value of Mr. Henderson’s 
observation on this matter, to me, is in pointing out that every 
| electrification is a study in itself, and in electrifying one division 
its effect may be felt in many different ways in other divisions. 


i 
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I am indebted to Mr. F. E. Wynne for his unit analysis of 
investment cost. I think that he has transformed electrification 
investment into a very unique and interesting basis for con- 
sideration. His assumption with regard to the limitation of 
passenger locomotive and multiple-unit car mileages is entirely 
correct; the morning and afternoon suburban traffic to and from 
New York City, with its close headway, makes the problem of 
securing high car and locomotive mileage most difficult. 

Answering Mr. Wynne’s question as to the statement of in- 
creased reliability of operating when electric was substituted 
for steam service, I would advise that this was, as he surmised, 
upon a failure basis. A fair average for steam locomotive opera- 
tion might be cited as 5000 miles per engine failure, whereas 
with electrical operation it certainly should be 12,000 andina 
number of instances on the New Haven it has been as high as 
18,000, and it is my understanding that both the Pennsylvania 
and the New York Central have reached figures higher than 
this, our own mileage having been lower than the others, due 
chiefly, I think, to the requirement of the dual a-c-d-c. opera- 
tion. 

I am entirely in agreement with Mr. Wynne that the main- 
tenance and repairs on electric locomotives should be compared 
to those of steam upon the basis of equal service and weight on 
drivers. 

_ Again I find comfort in Mr. Wynne’s emphasis upon the 
high importance of securing the proper electrical administrative 
forces in the electrified zones of steam railroads. 

Answering Mr. Wynne’s inquiry with regard to Table XVII, 
as explained in my general note at the beginning of this dis- 
cussion, no allowance was made for depreciation under fixed 
charges. 

Mr. Philip Torchio’s contribution is of great interest, and 
shows the trend and possibilities of large central-station power 
in the field of electrification. The introduction of an alien power 
to produce drawbar pull upon a railroad is certainly a departure 
from past practise. The acceptance of this practise hyphenates 
the name of the mechanical superintendent, and the central 
power stations who have retieved him of a part of his duties will 
do well to see that this new step is justified, and it can only be 
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The higher thermal efficiency secured in the use of large 
generating units affords an opportunity for large central-station 
plants to sell power to railroads, a measure of the justifiable 
profit in this sale being in the difference in efficiency between the 
smaller generating station (required by the railroad) and that 
of the central station. Such an arrangement as Mr. Torchio 
has pointed out provides an economical supply of power, and 
at the same time obviates the necessity of the railroad company 
investing in this feature required for electrification. Indeed, 
and digressing for a moment, I will go a step further under Mr. 
Torchio’s thought and say that in these days when railroads are 
so hard up for cash the ‘“‘ equipment trust ”’ offers a relief in the 
matter of the purchase of electric motive-power equipment, 
leaving as the only cash investment necessary, on the part of 
the road electrifying, that incident to the cost of the distribu- 
tion and contact system required for the operation of its trains, 
and such buildings or modifications of buildings as will cover 
the shopping requirements of the new electrical equipment. 

Commenting on Mr. Alfred W. Gibbs’s valuable contribution 
in the discussion: His first point is well taken, and has been long 
recognized as one of the serious capital and operating expendi- 
tures where the problem of electrification is applied to deviating 
lines entering a city, and unless, as Mr. Gibbs points out, each 
one of these lines is electrified throughout the entire division, 
it is necessary to arrange local terminals to permit a change 
from steam to electrical operation. Such a condition, for ex- 
ample, is manifest in the study of the electrification of the various 
lines of the New York, New Haven and Hartford, the Boston 
and Albany, and the Boston and Maine Railroads entering the 
ity of Boston. As Mr. Gibbs advises, this is quite properly 
charge to electrification, and a heavy one. On the other 
and, large cities gridironed with their entering roads may have 

density upon these tracks which will permit the terminal 
harges and still be within the economic limit of electrification. 
he tendency will be, of course, to electrify roads entering the 
ities upon which the greatest traffic obtains, and those having 
lesser density will in turn be electrified as increased density 
justifies. The difficult financial situations in which the rail- 
oads of today find themselves are becoming better appreciated 
Haily by the public, and it is safe to assume that, as density of 
traffic is the controlling factor in electrification, a city’s people 
ill see the justice of such a proposed procedure. 
| I fear my little remark with regard to the third rail having 
\‘ gone to seed” has unwittingly lodged in Mr. Gibbs's vermiform 
hppendix, and will necessitate a slight operation on my part. 
et me hasten to disclaim any seeming attitude of criticism 
bn my part with regard to the engineers who were responsible 
for the introduction of the direct-current system, particularly 
In the New York City terminals. That the Pennsylvania Rail- 
oad Company has adopted the overhead system for its Phila- 
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delphia electrification, I confess, offered partial grounds for the 
suggestion that the third rail was past its flowering stage. 
Mr. Gibbs’s table showing the economy of steam locomotives” 
with more liberal boiler capacity and with superheat is most 
interesting. The note that Mr. Gibbs adds, however, that 
“ these are the rates when running, added to which are certain 
standby losses at terminals,’ transforms “ test’ into practical 
conditions, and, as explained in my commentaries on Mr. 
Henderson’s discussion, the improvement in thermal efficiency 
of central power stations can easily keep pace with any simila 
improvements in the steam locomotives. I feel sure that Mr. 
Gibbs will later find that my statement with regard to this 
matter is correct, and, if he does so, will take the first oppor- 
tunity to withdraw his criticisms of my statement that “ one 
pound of coal burned under the boiler of a central power plant 
will develop twice the drawbar power that the same amount of 
coal will produce when burned in a locomotive firebox.” When 
I made the statement I had, of course, reference to the average 
conditions of practical operation. 
As explained in the paragraph preceding my commentary 
on the general discussion, the figures for depreciation upon the 
Cos Cob power station were not included, and for comparative 
purposes they should have been allowed. Mr. Gibbs has named 
a rate of 0.35 or 0.4 cent per kw-hr., as the amount tha 
should apply, and it is to be noted that upon the basis of 11 pe 
cent upon the total investment made, covering interest, insur- 
ance, depreciation and taxes, the figure 0.29 cent, while less 
does not differ greatly from that suggested by Mr. Gibbs. 
Mr. Wheeler discusses most interestingly two vitally impor- 
tant points in the matter of electrification: 
(1) The form of electric power which may be standard- 
ized for all classes of train service. 
(2) The inheritance in the electric zone of ‘steams 
\ trained ’’ operators. 
With regard to (1), the question of the location of the rectifier 
on or off the locomotive will always admit of local analysis for 
the most economic result. Mr. Wheeler has pointed out some 
very interesting possibilities in this direction. | 
With regard to (2), the matter of electrical administration, 
I have already expressed myself at such length on this matter 


that it will be only necessary to acknowledge with interest Mr. 
Wheeler’s concordant sentiments. 
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utomatic compensation for telegraph and telephone disturbance 
an be secured for a very nominal amount. For example, in 
he case of the electrification of the four-track lines between 
stamford and New Haven, the arrangement of transmission 
nd distribution for the most economic traction result proves 
he most efficacious for reduction of the telegraph and tele- 
yhone disturbances. 

It is of interest to note that Mr. Del Mar is appalled at the 
levelopment charges of the single-phase system, and, while I 
im at a loss to understand how a “‘ fact ”’ can be presented in an 
‘ingenious way,’ as an example of a reduction of costs, our 
train insulators in 1907, when we first began the electrification, 
ost $63. Today, with factors of safety three times both the 
lectrical and mechanical values they had in their original in- 
tallation, the cost has been reduced to $7. A longer experience 
n the handling of work-train service and the administration of 
onstruction work upon those -work trains are points along the 
urve representing 40 per cent in the reduction of construction, 
ue; 

With regard to the four questions Mr. Del Mar has asked, 

am glad to answer them as follows: 

(1) Q. Do these mileages include or exclude yard switching? 

A. The mileages given for both passenger and freight 
ervice do not include yard switching (yard switching is taken 
are of by yard switchers designed especially for that purpose). 

I would advise, however, that the locomotive-miles as shown 
n line 2 of the operating statistics, in the case of both the passen- 
er and freight service, include the mileage of locomotives in 
rains and also the miles “ run light ’’ between engine-houses and 

ations. In figuring the passenger operating costs, however, 
: mileage of engines “run light’’ between stations is also 

cluded, thus giving the total passenger locomotive-miles, and 
1 figuring the operating costs on freight locomotives likewise 
he miles of light moves and the mileage of locomotives switch- 
ag at way stations on the main line are also included. It 
ould doubtless be of interest to Mr. Del Mar to know that we 
ave added a third sheet of statistical information having ref- 
ence only to yard switching mileage and yard switching costs, 
hich sheet had not been inaugurated at the time the paper 
ras. written. aa 
(2) QO. If they exclude yard switching, do not the operating 
costs appear unduly high? If they include yard 
switching, how is it estimated? 

A. The above answer to Question 1 doubtless serves as 
¥ answer to Mr. Del Mar’s second question. While agreeing 
ith his statement that the costs are high, I only hope that I have 
1ade the reason for this clear, especially in view of the typical 
scord of the costs of maintaining the ten engines which at the 
me of the paper had received a full overhaul in the new shops. 
is previously explained, some of these engines had run 300,000 
iles without undergoing any general repairs, 
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(3) Q. Are light locomotive mileages included in train-miles? 
A. The train-miles did not include the mileage of loco- 
motives ‘‘ run light,’’ but have been recorded and are included 
in the total locomotive mileage in computing the unit cost per 
locomotive-mile both in freight and passenger service. 
(4) Q. The fixed charges given for Cos Cob power station 
appear to be very low. It would be interesting 

to know whether they include depreciation. 

A. As explained in the previous part of this discussion,’ 

they did not include depreciation. 
Mr. Del Mar’s point with regard to the negligible error of 
meter registration on locomotives is very interesting, and so far 
as we have been able to determine, the meters have been an 
accurate and valuable adjunct:in the determination of the gen- 
eral distribution of power. 


Presented at the meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco Section of the American Institute of Elec- 
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THE BEST CONTROL OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


BY FRANK G. BAUM 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The author states as an axiom that ‘‘ the best control of a 
public utility is that which develops an eagerness and ability on 
the part of the company to furnish the service, and an equal 
eagerness and ability on the part of the consumer to purchase 
the service.” Five elements requisite for the development of 
this eagerness and ability on the part of the company and the con- 
sumers are stated and analyzed. 

One of the important elements is confidence in the company 
and its rates, and the author states his conviction that class rates 
are absolutely necessary for the best development of the business. 
All classes of consumers benefit by a diversified use of electric 
energy, which makes lower rates possible. The principle at the 
bottom of all rates is to make the plant earn all it can during 
every hour of the day so that the burden of the investment 
may be distributed. The same principle applies to nearly all 
public utilities, railroad, telegraph, express and postal service. 

There is confusion in the minds of consumers because rates for 
power are lower than rates for electric lighting, and the electric 
energy for the two very different kinds of service is measured 
in the same units, kilowatt-hours. But in the similar case of rail- 
way service, there is no feeling that passengers should be carried 
as cheaply as freight, because it is realized that the two kinds of 
service are very different, and one is measured in passenger-miles 
and the other in ton-miles. Therefore the author urges the 
establishment of class rates for electric service as being more 
scientific than the methods in general use at present, and less 
likely to lead to misunderstanding. Examples are given to show 
that the lighting consumer’s rate must be much higher than the 
power consumer’s, because the investment and cost of operation 
to serve the former are greater than are required to serve the lat- 
ter, and because, for the same peak demand, the total energy used 
by the power consumers is much greater than that used by the 
lighting consumers. The paper outlines the method for deter- 
mining class rates for different classes of service. 


T MUST be evident to anyone who has given serious consider- 
ation to the subject of the control of public utilities that 

it is necessary always to have in mind the following as an axiom: 
The best control of a utility is that which develops an eagerness 
and ability on the part of the company to furnish the service, 
and an equal eagerness and ability on the part of the consumer 


to purchase the service. 
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Note that there must be both eagerness and ability on each 
side in order to promote the best interests of the business. Now 
how are we to determine the best way in which to develop this 
eagerness and ability ¢ on the part of the company and the con- 
sumer? 

1. There must be developed a diversified use of electric 
energy. 

2. Fair public service commissions must act as boards of 
arbitration between the company and the consumer. 

3. The rate of return on the investment must be liberal. 

4a. There must be confidence in the company and its rates, 
and class rates are absolutely necessary for the development of 
the business; 4b. Uniform class rates for a system or territory 
are advisable when rates are fixed by one commission. 

5. There must be some incentive for the company to make 
economies in construction and operation. 

It will be profitable to review these five requisites in some 
detail and try to make clear some of the points now causing con- 
fusion in the minds of some consumers and investors. 

(1) It is necessary for the company to know the possibilities 
of the use of electricity in its territory and incessantly encourage 
the use of this form of power throughout its territory. It need 
hardly be explained that the fundamental characteristic of 
electricity as an aid to human endeavor is that it can be pro- 


duced at certain central points and distributed by means of — 


electric wires throughout a tremendous area. It is thus carried 
to every place where power or light is needed, the original power 


being divisible into an infinite number of parts, each part per- 


forming its function at its proper place in a perfectly prede- 


termined and efficient manner. Also it must be understood — 


that electricity cannot be stored in large quantities, but must 
_be produced the instant it is used. 


It is also well to bear in mind that most labor or effort can be 
stated in terms of energy, and when power can be applied to 


displace physical energy there is almost always a very large — 
gain in efficiency and especially in output. And always when — 


the larger efforts required are done by power instead of by 


human labor, the result is a stimulation of other industries. 
For example, when a railroad takes the place of teams for haul- 
ing between certain points, the cheaper method of hauling be- 
comes a primary cause for the establishment of other industries 
which were not practical before the advent of the railroad. 
Similarly, cheap power in a district is generally a primary cause | 


EE 
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for the establishment of other industries not possible before 
the advent of cheap power. The result is that railroads and 
electric power lines, which, like steamship lines, are primary 
causes of the establishment of other industries and tend to pro- 
mote general prosperity, should be encouraged, if not sub- 
sidized. Illustrations of the advantages to all consumers of a 
diversified business will be given under (4). 

(2) In the determination of what is the best policy for a 
public service company, the question of the proper rates for 
different kinds of service is often a matter of contention between 
the company and the consumer, and as the service which a 
railroad or a power company furnishes is a natural monopoly, 
and competition does not promote the eagerness desired on 
the part of the consumer or of the company to purchase or furnish 
the service, the regulation of the rates is now generally delegated 
to public service commissions, which are really boards of arbi- 
tration to determine what is for the best interests of the busi- 
ness, considering both the company and the consumer. 

(3) In the determination of reasonable rates for service the 
commissions, in addition to the ordinary operation and main- 
tenance expenses, take account of the capital invested, and 
capitalize the loss in interest covering the unproductive period 
during which the business was being established, and allow 
generally some capitalization of the going value of the business, 
the latter often being made up of a number of elements, some 
of which are difficult to determine with great exactness. The 
result is that rates are usually allowed liberally so as to leave 
no doubt of the above items, and quite generally when this is 
done there is no resort to the courts. The rate of return must, 
of course, depend on the risk, the character of the country, the 
stability of the business, and the economy of the manufacture 
of the power facilities. : 

While a rate of return is generally allowed for the initial period 
of a company’s business, no extra return from business originat- 
ing on new extensions is generally allowed. The reluctance of 
companies to make extensions into new territory is largely due 
to this fact. As a matter of fact, all extensions into new terrt- 
tory should be treated as unprofitable for such period as is 
necessary for them to become paying, and a capitalization of 
the losses should be allowed the same as in the establishment 


of a new enterprise. 
The amount of time necessary for a business to become re- 


: 
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munerative may vary from one to ten years, and generally if : 
one can start and produce a paying enterprise in five years it — 
may be considered a success. If the earnings commence at . 
zero and become remunerative at the end of six years, the | 
loss in interest amounts to about 18 per cent of the investment. — 
All unremunerative extensions should be treated in the same 
way, with the result that from 10 to 20 per cent capitalization 
should be allowed on the total investment in order to promote 
extensions by the established companies. Otherwise the result 
will be, if no allowance is made for extensions, that the established 
companies will not make extensions into new territory, but these 
will be undertaken instead by new companies which will be al- 
lowed to capitalize the loss in interest at a higher rate than the 
established companies. Extensions into new districts are ex- 
tremely important, because we must not only consider those 
who enjoy the service, but those who would like to make use of 
the same service. 

As an example, I have a ranch located 35 miles from the near- 
est railroad point. The Southern Pacific Company surveyed 
a line five years ago, but owing to general conditions has never 
built the line. Now, a reduction of freight or passenger rates 
to the valley farmers is no help to me; in fact the reduction to 
the valley farmers may be one of the reasons I do not get rail- 
road service. Moreover, I am not much concerned whether 
or not the rates to be charged me during the first ten years are _ 
20 per cent higher than they will be later. What I want is rail- 
road service and I am willing to pay high rates and a bonus to’ 
get it. The district has as much available land as the Imperial 
Valley and can support a railroad, but I and the other farmers ; 
do not get the railroad service because there is no incentive for 
the railroad to go into new territory. | 


company at one time had a possible loss of about $10,000,000 
facing it before it made its type of steam turbine a success. 
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for its risk? Usually we penalize the company and make it 
stand the loss on its books. Another manufacturing company 
stood to lose at one time about $500,000 before the induction 
motor was made a success. It is certainly entitled to a large 
return for this risk, especially when we consider the enormous 
value of the induction motor to the world. Similarly, the early 
transmission companies stood to lose the entire first invest- 
ments made. And yet, in spite of the enormous value of this 
pioneer work, we hear many people who say there shall be a 
return only on the wise investment. Who is to judge what was 
a wise investment in water power twenty years ago? 

_ (4) If all classes of service were of the same kind there would 
be little difficulty in arriving at rates that would satisfy the 
company and the public, but where the same service is used 
or various purposes, the rates for the service vary, the public 
is confused and generally considers that it is being treated 
njustly. For example, a man using electricity to light his 
esidence pays arate of say 10 cents per kilowatt-hour, but a 
an who uses electric power to run an ice plant may get a rate 
f 1 cent per kilowatt-hour, and usually no amount of explana- 
ion will convince the man paying a rate of 10 cents that he is 
ot being robbed. On -the other hand, the man paying the 
-cent rate knows that he is getting only a fair rate and the power 
ompany is certain both of them are being treated fairly. Be- 
ause of the confusion that exists in the minds of the consumers, 
any power companies, especially those supplying lighting to 
any eastern cities, do not encourage the use of electricity for 
ower, because they believe the lighting consumers will think 
hey should have the same rates, or at least lower rates than 
re warranted. As a matter of fact, a thorough understanding 
m the part of the consumer and the offering of the electric 
ervice for all purposes, especially for power, will result not 
nly in some reduction in rates to the lighting consumers, but 
hat is much more important, the use of electricity for power 
urposes will stimulate other industries and these will, of course, 
ake the community more prosperous. A prosperous commun- 
y or individual is never burdened by the lighting bill, as it is 
significant when measured in terms of the service received 
nd the general benefits derived by the community when it 
as an ample power supply available and used for all purposes. 
Electricity for lighting and power purposes cannot be stored 
any large quantities, therefore the plant must at each instant 
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generate the total supply. The lighting consumer must, there 

fore, have available all day the possibility of instant service 
but he may only use the service to produce revenue for th 

company a few hours each evening. This is the usual explana- 
tion given for the higher rates charged for lighting, that is, that 
the lighting consumer uses the light only a few hours per day, 
whereas the power user’s service extends over the larger per 
of the day, and also the power consumer uses a much greater 
quantity. The revenue obtained from a consumer having j 
100-h.p. motor may be equal to that obtained from a hundre 

or two hundred lighting consumers, and herein lies the crux o 
the entire matter, but the consumer does not see it, so we will 
try another way of explanation. : 

If, for example, the total of investment and operating expense 
to serve all the lighting consumers is equal to the total of invest- 
ment and operating expense to serve all the power consumers, 
then plainly the revenue derived from each class of service mus’ 
be the same in order that each may bear its fair share of th 
expense of the service. In the average up-to-date light an 
power system the total energy, generally expressed in kilowatt 
hours, consumed by the lighting consumers is very much les 
than the kilowatt-hours consumed by the power consumer 
If the power consumers use five times as much as the lightin 
consumers, then, on the assumption that it costs as much té 
serve all the lighting consumers as it does all the power con 
sumers, the rate per kilowatt-hour charged the lighting cons 
mers must be five times as large as the rate charged the pow 
consumer. Generally, however, especially when water powe 
is available, and on account of the large cost of distributior 
the cost of serving the lighting consumers is greater than th 
cost of serving the power consumers, so that a greater differen 
than five to one must exist in the rates for service. 

To use a parallel case for illustration, let us take the railroa 
service and compare the cost of hauling passengers and freigh’ 
Transcontinental freight is hauled by the railroads from th 
East to California at about $1.50 per 100 lb. To haul 300 It 
or about the weight to be hauled when one passenger and h 
baggage is carried, will give the railroad a revenue of $4.5 
The revenue derived, however, for hauling a single passeng 
over this distance is more than ten times this amount, and y' 
the passenger only pays his fair share of the expense. Agai 
local freight is hauled at 1 cent and 2 cents per ton-mile, where 
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he passenger pays 2 to 3 cents per passenger-mile; that is, the 
assenger pays more to be hauled one mile than is charged to 
aul a ton of freight one mile. The classes of service and the 
yasis of charge are here entirely different, hence there is no 
onfusion in the minds of the public. 

Again, a railroad devotes, let us say for simplicity of explana- 
ion, one half the railroad investment and one half the operat- 
ng costs to freight service and the other half to passenger service. 
n that case plainly the freight revenue and passenger revenue 
nust be equal in order to be equitable. But the railroad may 
aul 1,000,000,000 tons of freight at an average return of 1 cent 
yer ton-mile, producing $10,000,000 in earnings, and only carry 
00,000,000 passengers one mile. Clearly, in order to produce 
he same revenue from the passenger as from the freight service, 

must receive an average rate of 23 cents per passenger-mile. 
n a ton-mile basis in the illustration the passenger pays about 
enty times the rate per ton-mile paid for the freight service. 
nd yet there is no confusion in the minds of the public in this 
stance, mainly because the same unit of charge is not used. 
the railroads attempted to put the passenger business on the 
me basis as the freight, that is, weigh the passenger and 
arge so much per ton-mile, as in the case of freight, the public 
ould think it was being robbed, but as a matter of fact, the 
tes are equitable. 

As a matter of equity the passenger-mile rate for service is 
roper and logical and so is the ton-mile rate for freight. Pas- 
nger business is a personal service and paid for on a different 
nit basis and not on a ton-mile basis as freight is hauled. 

Now a similar difference exists in the lighting and power 
tvice which brings to the minds of the public the confusion 
to the reason for the difference in rates for lighting and power. 
Plainly if, for illustration as before, we assume that the in- 
stment cost and operation cost of supplying energy for power 
msumers are the same as the cost for supplying the lighting 
nsumers, it follows that the revenue derived from the two 
asses of business should be the same. But if the total energy 
nsumed by the power consumers is five times that used by 
e lighting consumers, it is evident that the average rate charged 
rt kilowatt-hour for lighting must be five times the average 
te charged for power. That is, if the average rate for power 
1 cent per kilowatt-hour, the average rate for lighting must 
5 cents per kilowatt-hour. If the company sells 500,000,000 
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kw-hr. for power at an average rate of 1 cent, it will receive 
$5,000,000 in revenue. But if the amount of energy supplied 
for lighting is only 100,000,000 kw-hr. the charge must be 5 
cents per kilowatt-hour to produce the same revenue. 

Always, however, on account of the cost of distribution, the 
cost of the lighting service is much greater than the cost of the 
power service, and generally, therefore, we find the lighting 
rates about ten times the rates for power service. The total 
investment in the given case, for illustration, may be divided 
as follows: 


Investment for power consumers.................. $15,000,000 
¢ “lighting consumers, to substations.. 15,000,000 
: “ lighting consumers, for distribution. 15,000,000 


And the earnings necessary so that each may pay its fai 
share may be as follows: 


Krom power consumers: 26s)... ie oe $3,000,000 
From lighting consumers, to substations........... $3,000,000 
From lighting consumers, for distribution.......... $3,000,000 
Total torbe earned ih... aa). eee eee $9,000,000 
The power consumers may use.........:.. 400,000,000 kw-hr. 
The lighting consumers may use.......... 100,000,000 ‘ 


Fair rates would then be: 
For power consumers, charges to 300,000,000 cents 


BUDSEBtIONS hue w fie 300,000,000 cents _ 9 q 
400,000,000 0.75 cent per kw-hr 


For lighting consumers, charges 300,000,000 cents 


to substations...) 3..4 a 

100,000,000 3 cents per kw-hr 

OU pation nn 800,000,000;ats 
: Pata 100,000,000 = cents per kw 


This would make the total average rate to the lighting con 
sumer 6 cents per kilowatt-hour, and the total average rate t 
the power consumer } cent per kilowatt-hour. If the kilowat 
hours consumed for lighting are 150,000,000, the rate to th 


class of consumer. 
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It is seen, therefore, that the lighting consumer’s rate is much 
aigher than the rate to the power consumer because: 

(Ist) The investment and cost of operation to serve the 
ighting consumer are greater than the investment and cost of 
operation to serve the power consumer, and 

(2nd) Much more important, the total energy consumed by 
the power consumers is much greater than that used by the 
lighting consumers for the same peak demand. 

The confusion that exists in the case of the lighting rates 
comes from charging for the same unit of service. In the freight 
and passenger rates there is a natural difference in the method 
of charging, hence there is no confusion. In the lighting and 
power business there is no such natural method of charging a 
different unit rate. It has been occasionally urged to charge 
he power user on a sliding scale of charges, starting at the same 
ate charged the lighting consumer. If the power consumer 
ade the same demands as the lighting consumer, his rate and 
otal charge would be the same as the lighting consumer up to 
he substation. The scale of rates charged the power consumer 
would drop rapidly, in excess of this amount, and his average 
ate could be approximately the same as it would be under 
he ordinary power rate schedule. But there is objection to this 
bn the part of the power consumer. It is believed, however, 
hat until some form of schedule of rates or class rates is devised 
vyhich strikes all consumers alike, there will be difficulty in 
ducating the public as to the reason for the difference in the 
ates. It is‘ believed that equitable “‘class rates’’ as herein de- 
cribed will remove the present misunderstanding. 

That low average power rates are necessary for low cost of 
lighting service cannot be questioned, just as low freight rates are 
\ecessary in order to obtain low passenger rates. If an attempt 
vere made, for example, to raise the freight rates per ton to nearly 
Iqual the passenger rates, there would be no freight, no business, 
ind consequently no money and no passengers. 

| In the same way, low rates for power service are not only 
Iquitable, but absolutely necessary in these times in order 
ib promote the industries of the communities. If we should at- 
empt to raise the rates to the power consumers, the lighting 
‘onsumers would soon disappear, as business would become 
tagnant, because in this modern day general power and low 
lates are necessary in order to make a prosperous ee 
| Similarly, the reason for the difference in the ‘class rates’ 
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for commercial and residence lighting may be explained. Fo 
example, in order that the commercial and residence a 
may pay equitable proportions, let 

Power earnings necessary for commercial lighting = $1,000,000 


| 
a er “ residence  “ . = 2,000,000 
Distribution “ “ “commercial “ = 1,000,000 
i S “ residence i = 2,000,000 
Suppose commercial consumers use 50,000,000 ae hr. per hae 
and residence consumers use 50,000,000 “ : 
From this we obtain: 
Average power charge, commercial....... = 2 cents per kw-hr. 
Average power charge, residence......... = Coe if 
“ “ “ 


Average distribution charge, commercial . = 
Average distribution charge, residence.... = 
Total average charge, commercial lighting. = 
Total average charge, residence lighting. = 


It will be noted that if the energy consumption is doubled th 
rate will be halved, if the total cost remains the same. Ther 
will be further differences between large and small commerci 
and residence business, but these can be taken into account i 
sliding scale. In the same way there will be reason for clas 
rates for certain kinds of power business, depending largely on siz 
of plant and the hours during which power is consumed, and ¢ 
sliding scale of rates for each class of business. 

The general method used in determining class rates for a sys 
tem is as follows: Divide the total amount of money to bi 
earned by the power and light class by the sum of the peal 
demands of the two classes. This gives the demand charge pe 
kw. Multiply this demand charge by the peak demand of 
class. This gives the total revenue to be earned by the cl 
Divide this revenue by the kilowatt-hours consumed by the cla! 
and we obtain the average class rate per kw-hr. An example 0 
this will be given later, and in Fig. 1. 

The present general method of determining electric lighting rate 
is to begin at the consumer and add the cost of reading mete 
billing, collecting, etc., to the distribution cost and to this ad 
the cost of power. This is equivalent to what the railroa 
would do if they tried to determine passenger rates between t¥ 
points by adding the cost of the sale of a ticket to the cost of t t] 
oil required to haul the passenger and to this then add the 
of passenger equipment and proportionate cost of the railro 
system between the two points. This method is necessaf 


subject to errors and tends only to confuse, as it concentra’ 
attention on the infinitesimal items. 
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Why is it not better to take all the passenger business and 
stermine average class passenger rates for the entire system, 
y taking the entire cost of doing all the railroad business and 
ividing this cost among the various classes in proportion to the 
se of the facilities and operating expenses of the different classes? 
imilarly, much more accurate and satisfactory results can, I 
elieve, be obtained in determining electric rates by proportion- 
ig the earnings necessary to support the entire property be- 
ween the different classes. The total earnings necessary to 
1pport the property can be determined, and the proportionate 
se of the facilities can be readily determined accurately enough 
9 practical purposes. With these facts and the kilowatt-hour 
nsumption of the different classes known, very fair class rates 
ay be determined. In no other way can I see any satisfactory 
lution of the rate question, so that the business in all its de- 
rtments may be built up to the best advantage of all the classes 
consumers. 

The present method is too much like trying to arrive at the 
st of raising chickens by “counting them before they are 
tched.” A safer and better way is to take the actual results 
some chicken ranches over a long enough period of years, so 
at instead of trying to figure the uncertainties and hazards of 
ch item of the business, they are all summed in the balance 
eet. 

As we have seen, the cost of railroad service per passenger- 
le bears only the remotest relation to the cost per ton-mile 
freight, and in a degree the same difference exists between 
idence lighting and power. Also, the cost of hauling a 
r of nails is about the same as a car of transformers, but the 
e on nails is and must be lower for two reasons, (1) there are 
re nails hauled, and (2) the value of the service is greater in 
uling a car of transformers than in hauling a car of nails. 
get the nail business at all, the nails must be hauled at a 
er rate, and the fact that they bring in revenue in excess of 
cost, makes it possible to haul the transformers at a lower 
e than could be done if the rates on nails were raised. 
imilarly, the cost of electric lighting bears only the remotest 
tion to the cost of supplying power. Again, the cost of sup- 
ing power service to a sawmill or a planing mill must be lower 
n for supplying another class of factory. First, because the 
ning mill man insists that if he gives us his power load he 
st make some profit, and we must therefore furnish him cheap 
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power or we do not get his business at all. Second, if we do 
not get the planing-mill business, although it may not be as 
profitable as some other lines of business, we must increase the 
rates to the other users in order to make up the revenue ris 
to support the property. Hence it is generally to the advantage 
of the other power consumers that the company take on low 
class power consumers, if this business pays more than the 
operating expense and serves to reduce rates in general. Three 
things must be kept in mind regarding any new business: 
_ First—Some profit must be made for the consumer in orde 

to get the business. 

Second—Some profit must be made for the company. 
Third—The tendency of the business taken on must be suc 
as to cause a general lowering in rates as volume of business in 
creases. 

The early electric companies were organized to supply lighting. 
It was soon recognized that the plant could take on day power, 
and increase the net revenue, which meant of course that the 
investment was more efficiently used. Asa result of the power 
business the rates for lighting have been materially reduced. 

If some industry, for example, could be established to use the 
power service from say 12 p.m. to 7 a.m., very low rates indeed 
could be made to get this business. Any revenue added over 
operating expense would be so much revenue which could be sub- 
tracted from the charges to other consumers, hence, even though 
this business had to be taken at less than one-half cent per kilo- 
watt-hour, it would, from the standpoint of all consumers, be 
very profitable business for the company, as the earnings would 
be largely added to the surplus. 

The initiation of the low-price night letters by the telegraph 
companies is an example of additions to the volume of business 
with the same equipment, tending to reduce the cost of tele 
graphic service generally. 

An example will probably make this plain, although it i 
quite elementary to the managers of utility properties. As 
sume that we have installed a water power plant having é 
normal capacity of 10,000 kw., and that it has cost, includin; 
transmission line and substation, $2,500,000. To make th 
example as simple as possible we will assume that the compa 1 
contracts to supply the lighting of a city wholesale, so that th 
company shall earn 8 per cent on its investment in addition # 
the operation, depreciation and maintenance charges, etc. Th 
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total annual consumption is, say, 15,000,000 kw-hr. The con- 
sumer agrees to pay 10 per cent in excess of the rate determined 
from costs in order to have a margin of safety. 

Then for the cost of service we have: 


BRO UCS UR retisre soe 6 hs oe leck's 8 per cent = $200,000 
MESBUCCIAtION: oe) |. cscs bees 1.5 per cent 
MeIMtENANCe. ss... ce. ea ss ita : 
Taxes and Insurance........1.0 - 4 a 100,000 
“ING H21 A Se eee ae ee 12 per cent $300,000 
Operation and management. 150,000 
$450,000 


: ee 20,000,000 eenta) ) ems 
? - = 75,000,000 kwchr. > 2 Cents per kw-hr. 


Adding 10 per cent for safety margin = 3.3 “ = ae 


There is a daytime power load of 45,000,000 kw-hr. annually, 
vailable in the same town, that can be supplied from the same 
ubstation, with the same power plant and transmission system. 
Owever, in order to make a rate attractive enough to get the 
ower load, it is agreed that the power consumer shall pay 
nly 6 per cent on one-half the investment, which necessitates that 
he lighting consumer pay 10 per cent. Each consumer agrees 
0 pay 10 per cent in excess of the rate determined from absolute 
osts in order to have a margin of safety. The costs then 
argeable to the lighting consumer will be: 


MGETESt...:s.. 10 per cent of one-half investment, $125,000 
epreciation....1.5 per cent 


laintenance....1.5 4 
axes, ins., etc..1.0 % 4 af g ¢ ¢ 50,000 


feecotal...3... 14 uv $175,000 
ne-half operation and management Cost........-..+++e sees ees 75,000 
Total charge to lighting consumer.................+...+.. $250,000 


25,000,000 cents 


ae = = 1.66 cent per kw-hr. 
15,000,000 kw-hr. 


pst per kw-hr. = 


) th 10 per cent added as margin of safety, rate = 1.836 cent per kw-hr. 
iThe result to the lighting consumer is to reduce the rate 
bm 3.3 cents to 1.836 cent per kw-hr., in spite of the fact that 
s interest rate has been increased from 8 per cent to 10 per cent. 
he rate to the power consumer will be: 


: 
: 
: 
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: 

Interestrmtines 6 per cent of one-half investment sda 

Depreciation....1.5 per cent ! 

Maintenance....1.5 so 
Taxes and ins...1.0 a 4 3 ie - 50,000 

Totals vei 10 221 ee - $125,000 

One-half operation and management cost...................:- 75,000 
$200,000 


Cost to power consumer per kw-hr. = 


20,000,000 cents 
45,000,000 kw-hr. 


10 per cent added for safety margin gives rate = 0.4888 cent per kw-hr. 


4 
= 0.444 cent per kw-hr. | 
If now a consumer could be found to take the power from 12) 
p.m. to 6 a.m., when the other two consumers are not using it, 
a rate could be made by which his interest charge could be less 
than 6 per cent and still both the other consumers would benefit 
as the operation charges would be increased very little. . 
Except for the cost of water storage, which should be appor- 
tioned to kw-hr. output, all charges on a water power plant 
are demand charges and should be apportioned to peak demands 
of power and light classes. . 
Let us take now a typical case as applying to the above plant 
The load curve in Fig. 1 may be assumed to represent such a case. 
Here we have the peak demand of the lighting class equal to 
7500 kw. and the peak demand of the power class of 7300 kw. 
As a result the yearly charges of $450,000 are spread over 
7300 + 7500 = 14,800 kw., instead of being spread over the 
11,000 kw. of the total peak. As a result the yearly demand 
charges are reduced from 


450,000 450,000 
711,000 = $41 (practically) to = 14,800 


or the demand charges are reduced practically to 75 per cent 
of what they would be if there were only one class of consumers 
This shows the advantage of the diversity factor 1.35. Now 
charge each class in proportion to class peak demand (see cal 
culations in Fig. 1). As a result the light consumers paj 
7500 X $30.50 = $228,750 of the total and the power consumet 
pay 7300 X $30.50 = $221,250 for power at the substation. 
The average charge for lighting is 
22,875,000 cents 
15,000,000 kw-hr. i ee 1.52 cent, and adding 10 per ce! 


gives 1.67 cent per kw-hr. 


= $30.50 
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Similarly, the average power charge is 


22,125,000 cents _ 0.49 : ; 
45,000,000 kw-hr. ~ ° cent, and adding 10 per cent gives 


0.539 cent per kw-hr. 
Here we see the effect of the load factors—the lighting load 
factor being only 22.6 per cent, while the power load factor is 


8000 


Total Peak 8 P.M.. 11,000 kw. 


| | E 7,300 kw. 


7000 Power kw-hr. = 45,000,000 per year. 
Light kw-hr. = 15,000,000 per year. | 
45,000,000 
7300 X 8760 
15,000,000 | Po: 


IN 


Load Factor Power= = 70.5% 


Load Factor Light ="7500 x 8760 = 22.6% 


6000 [—Yearly Total Cost = $450,000.00 


Average for thr., 1320 


4 hours 

\ 

\ 

\ 

5000 0 = Wea + 
Kw-hr, /Shaded Area 3.2% of Total kw—hr. \ 
‘ 
\ 


Kw-hr: /Shaded Area 12.8% of Total Lighting k 
Ne 


Lighting 


KILOWATTS 


3000 


450,000.90 
Demand Charges per kw. = se + 7500 7 $30.50 


Light Consumers Pay 7,500 x $30.50 = $228,750.00 [ 
Power Consumers Pay 7,300 X $30.50 = $221,250.00 

i _ __22,875,000c. a 
2000 Light Rate Average = 75.000,000 kw-hr. 1.52c. + 10% Tea r 


. 


| 22,125,000c. 
Pp we ee = 049. + 109 0.539¢. 
‘ower Rate Average = 45 900,000 kw-hr. AE ee kw-hr. 


Diversity Factor 


System Average Rate = 0.75c. + 10% = 0.8265c. 


12A.M. 6AM, 12M. 6P.M. 12M. 
LOAD CURVE—TYPICAL POWER SYSTEM 


Fic. 1 


0.5 per cent. The average load factor is 62.5 per cent. Without 
he power consumer the rate to the lighting consumer would be 


5,000,000 cents 
5,000,000 kw-hr. 


ents; or, in other words, the lighting rate is reduced nearly 
ne-half. Without the lighting consumer the power rate would 


= 8 cents, and adding 10 per cent gives 3.3 


. 
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be l.lcent. The mutual benefit is clearly shown by the example. 
The following table shows the effect of the power load in Te- 
ducing the charges to the lighting consumer. | 


Proportionate charges 


Case Total peak Light peak Power peak Light Power 


A 10,000 7,500 2,500 75 per cent 25 per cent 
B 10,000 7,500 5,000 60 & 40 * 
Cc 10,000 7,500 7,500 50 « 50 


The lighting consumer pays 100 per cent of all power charges 
if there are no other consumers, but by the addition of power 
consumers the lighting charges for power at the substation may 
be practically reduced one-half. From the substation to the 
consumer, of course, each class of consumer must bear its share 
of the additional expense. : 

There will be further differences of rates to different classes of 
lighting and power consumers, but the application of the principle 
is the same as in the above case. For the power consumers we 
start with the total amount to be earned by all the power con- 
sumers and by proportioning these charges according to the 
demands of the class, the total charge to the class is determined, 
and from the kilowatt-hours consumed by the class its avera xe 
rate is determined. The method is believed to be scienti E 
and can be made fair to all consumers under any circumstances, 

In applying this method to a steam plant, all demand charges 
that is, all plant investment and operation, would be proportioned 
to peak demand of power and light, and fuel and water only be 
charged as energy and proportioned to kilowatt-hour consumption 
of the two classes. 


The following would be a somewhat logical arrangement of 
class rates: 


Class Kind of service 
Iho ood SN me re Residence lighting 
ee 5 oe Commercial lighting, electric heating, etc. 
SIL old Nn 4 OL eee Ree Street lighting 
1d) 0 che he oe Industrial power or day power 
Dind te5 ce aan Power (24-hour), 
Ces ies 5. esane Power (railway), 
0. ts Power (irrigation) 
cf S| an Power (reclamation) 
a «6 oct rie Power (off-peak) 


Power (10 p.m. to 6 a.m.) 
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It is not intended in this paper to go into the question of the 
proper rates under each class, but rather to limit the paper to 
a discussion of the general principles of class rates in such a 
Way as to make clear to the consumer and the investor the 
necessity and justification for such rates, to the end that there 
will be a better understanding of the electrical business as an 
extremely important part of the economic development of any 
community. 

The principle at the bottom of all rates is to make the plant 
earn all it can during every hour of the day so that the burden 
of the investment may be distributed. That is, to make the 
rates within the reach of the lighting consumer, it is necessary 
to make low power rates in order to distribute the charges over 
as many kilowatt-hours as possible. 

The same principles apply to nearly all public utilities. Asa 
precedent for rates of this kind we have the railroad, telegraph, 
express, and postal rates. 

Generally the power service requires a steam reserve plant 
for service insurance, and usually, during periods of low water, 
storage water must be used and the steam reserve plant must 
e operated part of the time. It is evident that the cost of oil 
or the steam reserve and the cost of water storage, both rep- 
esenting energy, should be apportioned to the kilowatt-hours 
onsumed by each class. In general the total charges for power 
elivered to substations are made up in two items: 


First: Demand charges, which should include interest, main- 
enance, depreciation, operation and management. 

Second: Energy charges, which should include oil and water 
or steam reserve plant and the cost of storage water, as these 
e the only items that should be proportioned to kilowatt- 
ours output. 

The total charges above would be divided for light and power 
lasses into demand and energy charges, as follows: 
ight class demand charge = 


total demand charge X light peak 
light peak + power peak 
ower class demand charge = 


total demand charge X power peak 
light peak + power peak 
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Light energy charge = q 


total energy charge X light kw-hr. 
light kw-hr. + power kw-hr. 


total energy charge X power kw-hr. 
light kw-hr. + power kw-hr. 


. 
Power energy charge = | 
; 
: 
4 


Without taking into account the fact that it is the lighting 
consumer who demands most the service insurance of the steam 
reserve and who uses the steam reserve inefficiently because it 
is only used a few hours per day, let us make a few general 
figures to see what the steam reserve adds to the energy cost 
of the two classes over those shown by the example in Fig. 1. 3 

Let us assume that the low-water period is three months, o 
one quarter of the total kilowatt-hours must be supplied by 
steam power or its equivalent storage water. Let us assume 
the cost of oil and water for the steam reserve plant at 0.4 cent 
per kw-hr. and allow the same per kw-hr. for the storage water 
Then 15,000,000 kw-hr., or one quarter of the total, must com 
from storage water or steam power, making a total of $60,00 
per year. This will add 0.1 cent per kw-hr. to the total an 
to each class of consumers’ rates, the final rate then being 
1.77 cent for the lighting and 0.639 cent for the power. 

Adding this 0.1 cent per kw-hr., the average rate for power a 
the substation in the above example is: 


45,000,000 cents 
60,000,000 + 0.1cent=0.75 + 0.1=0.85 cent, and vag 


the 10 per cent for margin of safety, the average rate is 0.935 
cent per kw-hr. The average fair lighting rate is, however 
1.77 and the average fair power rate is 0.639 cent. { 

It is seen, therefore, that the lighting rate is nearly double 
the average, and the power rate about one-third less than the 
average rate. It is fallacious, therefore, to apply the average 
rate for a system to the different classes of consumers, or ( 
different districts or towns. Each class, town or district gets 
the advantage of the diversity factor (usually about 1.3) for th 
system, but the rates for the class, town or district should b 
determined by the method here used. 


If a town, for example, has a lighting peak of 100 kw., th 


lighting consumers in that town must pay ann of the total pai 
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yy all the lighting consumers on the system. The rate per kilo- 
vatt-hour for the town will be determined by dividing the total 
o be paid by the kilowatt-hours consumed, and therefore the 
ate per kilowatt-hour depends on the consumers themselves, 
hat is, on how much they consume. 

As a check on the above average lighting cost of power, let us 
ee what the average cost of power for the residence lighting 
vould be if supplied by a steam plant. The residence lighting 
nay be taken to extend four hours per day and the following 
ilgures, then, are taken from Fig. 1. 


Peak load steam plant......... 2,000 kw. 
Averageload “ 4 hours. 13200 
Averageload “ CSQA Outs. wae 220° “ 
Kw-hr. per year, 220 X 8760 = 1,927,200 
WasHot planters sss dees eek es $200,000 .00 
NA GELOSGRE Aina <r ade: cao tal. Shake 8 per cent 
Maintenance and depreciation... . AND aes gee 
Operation and management, etc... VAL ee 
{a LLCO Re whnoeoae MRR 15 per cent = $30,000 .00 


Energy cost for fuel and water 
only, 0.5 cent per kw-hr. = 


1,927,200 x 0.005 = 9,636 .00 
MoOtalicostspem Veatar sso er tik) on ta cesisl slag ort dolce haar: $39,636 .00 
Cost er kw-hr. = PSB BO Sener 2.05 cent 
2 * * 1,927,200 kw-hr. Diao ge 
WlemancdcOst sats cet nce ey ehs eae ots 1.55 cent. 
Sy? COSm ovo date ee aoe sos 0.50 
2.05 cents 


The cost of supplying power, therefore, to the residence light- 
g, will probably average 2 cents per kw-hr. A sliding scale 
ould take care of differences in the individual lighting rate. 
The steam plant capacity to take care of the four-hour peak is 
00 kw. or 20 per cent of the entire plant. The kilowatt-hours 
tput is, however, only 3.2 per cent of the total output and only 
8 per cent of the total lighting load. This brings out clearly 
e reason for the high unit cost for the consumer taking only a 
all amount of energy for lighting for about four hours per day. 
It is generally known that the railroads prefer the freight to 
e passenger business, but it is not so generally known that 
e power companies, at least those having water power, prefer 
wer business to lighting business. And again, commercial 
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business is generally more attractive than residence business 
This is evidenced by the fact that certain companies confi ‘ 
their operations to the commercial districts. One of the reason 
for this condition is the large amount of capital necessary t 
serve the small consumer. ; 
Thus it is seen that.the attractiveness of the business reall} 
varies almost inversely as the rate per kilowatt-hour charged 
which is directly contrary to public opinion. 
In practise, the difficulty of determining average equitabl 
class rates need not be serious. The most important item 1 
the amount of power consumed by each class, and this can bi 
determined; the item of thé maximum demand of each class 6 
the proportionate cost to be charged to each class of busine 
cannot be so accurately determined, but if an error of 10 pe 
cent were made in the example of power and light cost to sul 
stations, it would, say, increase the power rates from 0.75 t 
0.825 cent, and reduce the lighting rates from 6 to 5.7 cents 
An error of 10 per cent in the annual cost of operation woul 
mean an error of $300,000 added to one class and subtract 
from the other. The total amount of revenue to be earned cai 
readily be determined, and, if we get the class rates within 1 
per cent of the correct amount, there should be no serious com 
plaint. . 1 
It is a cut-and-try method, but past practise has alread: 
largely determined class rates. The main thing is to have clas 
rates that will develop the business and that will give consumet 
the right idea of the cost of their class of business, and not hav 
the lighting consumer confused by having his mind on the powe 
rate for an entirely different class of business and supposing tha 
this rate should apply to him. 
(5) To get the best results for the company and the cot 
sumer, some plan must ultimately be worked out to make a 
incentive for the company to reduce the cost of the servic 
At the present time a company may have an obsolete and if 
efficient engine plant in operation. This stands on the book 
at, say, $50,000. If this unit is replaced by a modern turbin 
costing, say, $100,000, the company must wipe off from th 
books the old engine plant. As a result of the new turbine, th 
cost of the service is decreased, but generally the effect of thi 
on the company is to have its rates cut. The company has the 
replaced an old engine by a modern one giving better servié 
and as a result it has its rates reduced. Of course this state | 
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fairs does not tend to give the lowest cost of the service, as 
lere is no incentive for the company to improve and reduce 
ie cost of the service. To the credit of most of the large com- 
anies it can be said, however, that they have made improve- 
ents in spite of this handicap, but the small company generally 
innot finance the new improvements. 

Again, a community is to be served with electric power. 
wo plans are feasible, one a local steam turbine plant, the other 
ectric power developed in the mountains and brought to the 
mmunity by many miles of transmission. The steam power 
evelopment will cost about one-half the hydroelectric, but the 
st of service to the community will be higher if steam power 
used. In either case, under present conditions, earnings on 
le investment are the same percentage. Why, then, go to 
ie mountains and work several years acquiring property, 
aking surveys, getting rights-of-way from a thousand or more 
vners, if the result to the promoting company is only the 
iditional burden of raising the added amount of capital re- 
1ired—and the consumer gets lower rates? 

Of course, under the conditions, there will be only a limited 
ount of water power developed. To make the water power 
velopment attractive there must be an allowance made to 
loduce the incentive to make the water power development. 
is can be done by an allowance for value of water rights or 
allowing a higher rate of return on the investment in water 
twer and the electric transmission of this power to the com- 
nity. 

conomy in construction and operation is much more import- 
It than ordinarily assumed, and a company able to get these 
kults should be encouraged. A high-class organization is as 
ycessary as a high-class power system in order to give efficient 
ice. The standard of the business must, therefore, be such 
{to attract high-class men to the service, and the ability of 
company to obtain money must be such as to make it the 
igressor in making economies and in obtaining new business. 
It costs money to get together a high-class organization and 
‘costs money and energy to keep it together and working effi- 
) tly. Different organizations may easily make a difference 
25 to 75 per cent in the cost of construction, and a difference 
I5 to 25 per cent in the cost of operation. 

iu should also be remembered that economy of financing is 
& of the important elements in low cost of operation. If, 


; 
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through lack of confidence on the part of investors, money car 
not be had on reasonable terms, the cost of the service mus 
increase. i 
The relative value of men to society cannot be expressed a 
any function of their length, breadth, and thickness, but thei 
value is a function of the saneness and fertility of their imagina 
‘tion, of the confidence inspired by their honesty and ability 
and of the results accomplished by their energy and enthusiasm 
Similarly, the value of a utility to a community is not capab 
of full determination by measurement of physical dimensio 
of structures and the classification of materials, and the fixin 
of unit prices, and the use of an adding machine. The highes 
dam or the largest area of reservoir, the longest canal or th 
longest transmission, do not necessarily give the best powe 
system. The cost of a thing does not measure its value. Th 
boy who spends most money at college does not get the mos 
education. Cashable ideas are not purchased by the poun 
or cubic yard. 
The value of a system is measured by what it does when com 
pared with some other system, and by what the system does fe 
the general good of the community. And what the system doe 
for the general good depends on the ability and honesty of tho: 
directing the work, and on the imagination, ability, confidene 
and the enthusiasm with which the work is done. 


sumer and the company, which is necessary for the best interest 
of the business, we see, therefore, that ability, brains, confi: 
dence, and large experience are necessary, and we cannot 
the same results by replacing these with ambition, brag, cone 
and by jumping at conclusions derived from wrong premise 
and without the test of experience. 

All of which, and more, is expressed by the axiom at the be 
ginning of this paper, “‘ The best control of a public utility i 
that which develops an eagerness and ability on the part of th 
company to furnish the service, and an equal eagerness ati 
ability on the part of the consumer to purchase the service.” 


ConcLusIon 

It is believed that the success of the electric power businé 
depends upon developing a diversified load. To obtain a diver 
sified load it is necessary to have “class rates,” in order that t 
power business may be developed parallel with the lightit 
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ass rates, as determined by the method described in this 
per, it is believed, are equitable to all consumers and will 
sult in the lowest rates to all consumers as business is developed. 
The eagerness and ability which it is desirable to create on 
e part of the public utility company and the consumer, then, 
imarily depend upon two things: 

(1) Liberal rates of return on investment so that the com- 
mies will make extensions and economies. 

(2) Class rates determined by the method herein outlined, 
plied to develop all the possibilities of the business; and 
form class rates are necessary to build up diversified busi- 
ss, to give the lowest stable rates to all consumers, and[to form 
| incentive to the companies to reduce financing, construction 
d operation costs. 

It is believed that the application of the above will result 
“an eagerness and ability on the part of the company to 
nish the service and an equal eagerness and ability on the 
rt of the consumer to purchase the service,’ and it is con- 
ently believed that this will result “to the best interests of 
e business,’ considering the company, the consumer and 
community as a whole. If it does that, as it is confidently 
lieved it will, there will result “the best control of public 
iities.”’ 
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THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS 
INVOLVED IN THEIR APPLICATION 


BY D. B. RUSHMORE 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


Industrial power work in the electrical field consists pri- 
marily in applying electric motors to the driving of various kinds 
of machinery. The machines to be driven possess character- 
stics of different kinds and are run on duty cycles which are 
often peculiar to the classes of industry involved. Generally 
he characteristics of the machine to be driven are fixed and 
he class of motor suitable for this work must be selected with 
egard to these features. ; 

Motors themselves are adapted to the work of driving ma- 
hines largely through various forms of controllers. A study 
of the characteristics of various classes of electric motors in 
he light of t eir adaptability to the requirements of the work 
o be done and a review of certain limitations and mechanical 
onsiderations is the object of the paper. 


EVOLUTION OF THE ELECTRIC MoTOR 


ARLY one hundred years have elapsed since A. M. Ampere 
announced his discovery of the dynamic action between 
juctors conveying electric currents, this being shortly 
ved by Michael Faraday’s discovery of the principles of 
Fomagnetic induction, which laid the foundation for all 
Iquent inventions leading to the production of electro- 
Aetic or dynamo-electric machines. Actual industrial motor 
tations were tried out as early as 1858, the current being 
ined from batteries, but it was not until 1873 that the 
bible action of the dynamo was discovered by Messrs. 
Ame and Fontaine at the Vienna Exposition. 

f polyphase induction motor was invented independently 
bsla and Ferraris during the period of 1885-88, and the 
lopment of this type of motor has been astonishing. When 
ln fevr years ago it was built in sizes of comparatively mod- 
|capacity, we now find units in capacities of 6500 horse 
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STATISTICS 


The enormous increase which has taken place during 
years in the application of electric motors for driving a 


machinery, is best illustrated by a reference to the U.S. Ce 


Reports given in Tables I and II. 


TABLE I 
ELectric Morors IN MANUFACTURING 


1899 1904 1909 
Run by rented power.............. ve | 182)562 hep: 441,589 h. p. | 1,749,031 h.y 
Run by power generated by establish- 
mentiithithee evi claro een 310,374 1,150,886 3,068,109 
Lotal horsepower oc uts atucke eis 492,936 1,592,475 4,817,140 
TABLE II 


ELectric Motors In LEADING INDUSTRIES 


1899 1904 1909 
Agricultural implements.............. 7,643 20,713 38,90. 
Automobiles Sh eee ee 4,229 41,82 
Car and railroad repair shops,.......... 4,563 52,635 161,288 
Cement. cect lame etn 35,292 158,749 
Cotton goodsiiia. ctr cis siete cick came ne 17,594 67,139 235,902 
Electrical/machineryassseke nes een ae 24,256 61,753 164,540 
Foundry and machine shops........... 54,907 199,625 623,91 
Iron—steel, blast furnaces...,......... 8,693 52,610 135,14 
Iron—steel, steel works and rolling 
ql SH Act hese e olen Galant, ee 64,658 254,258 716,609 
Lumber and timber products.........., as tis) 33,517 130,707 
Paperand wood pulp. .ek. ).n smal. 2,814 31,604 130,120 
Printing and publishing............... 41,413 93,219 229,312 
TABLE III 
PRIMARY POWER 
1899 1904 1909 
eee eee eee 
Owned 
ie ShG icant crear onet 8,139,579 | 10,825,348 14,202, 1 
Sah Baki nioloys nerd fede keohcltteNe. ohne aeets 134,742 289,423 754,C 
fe Tia oetg ean Oe is eme a Ghat 1,454,112 1,641,949 1,807,1 
ce COSA bt aa laits aso ta alc 49,985 98,085 44,7 
URLITEE CEIGACOR 8 ERORTIES Fee En TT 319,475 632,902 1,872,6 
Total horse power.............. 10,097,893 13,487,707 18,680, 
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It is thus seen that at the end of the 10-year period 1899-1909 
he use of motors had increased to ten times what it was at the 
eginning of this period, while in certain industries the increase 
yas even greater. This enormous rate is even more apparent 
yy a reference to Table III, which gives the increase in the primary 
ower used, this being not quite doubled during this period. 


ADVANTAGES OF ELectRic Motor DRIvE 


In general, the use of electric motors for driving industrial 
nachinery offers the same advantages for all kinds of applica- 
ions, the distinctly important features being a decreased power 
onsumption and an increased production for a given equipment. 
‘Among the features which aid in bringing about this condition 
Te: 

_ Centralized power supply. 

Simplicity of power transmission and distribution. 
Machinery may be conveniently located with reference to 
roduction rather than to the power transmitting system. 
‘Changes can easily be made. 
Reduced friction losses and thus increased efficiency. 
Cleanliness and better light due to the absence of the large 
umber of belts. 

Less danger of accidents. 

Better reliability of operation. 

Wide choice of motors as to size, mechanical design and 
perating characteristics. 

Perfect control, including readiness of starting and stopping 
nd making close speed adjustments. 

i Remote and automatic control. 

| The operations may be closely studied by means of recording 
levices and tests can readily be made. 

| Economy in time. 

| Ability to operate any portion of a factory at any time with 
power consumption approximately proportional to the work 


APPLICATIONS 
The application of a motor to a certain machine involves 
ot only a careful study of the conditions under which the ma- 
hine is to operate, but also of the characteristics of the motor 
b be applied to it. The former includes a full knowledge of 
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the duty cycle, the method of drive and the conditions of t 
location, while the latter covers the important features relati 
to the operation of the motor itself, including the _ 


and limitations of each type. 


CLASSIFICATION 
Motors may be classified according to type, speed, mechan- 
ical features, etc. The types include: 
Direct Current. 
Series. 
Series-Shunt. 
Shunt. 
Compound. 
Differential. 
Alternating Current (single-phase and polyphase). 
Synchronous. 
Synchronous-Induction. 
Induction. 
Phase-Wound. 
Squirrel-Cage. 
Commutator. 
Series Characteristics. 
Shunt Characteristics. 
Compound Characteristics. 


RATING 


In order to correspond as closely as possible to the duty a 
motors are given different ratings, and the three principal kin 
of service which motors are required to meet are: ; 

lst: Continuous duty, where the load is practically consta 
over long periods of time. 

2nd: Cycle duty, in which a definite cycle repeats itself wit 
more or less regularity, the machine stopping after each cycl 

3rd: Varying load duty,in which more or less definite cycle 
are repeated, but the motor runs continuously. 

These last two ratings, for convenience, are combined int 
a short-time rating and the rating thus derived is simply a cal 
bration of the motor for its particular service, and this refer 
particularly to heating. The other limitations, such as th 
commutation and mechanical strength of the heavier part f° 
the cycle, have to be chosen from the duty which the motor i 
to perform. 
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LIMITATIONS 
The principal limitations in the rating of motors are: 


Mechanical strength. 
Heating. 
Commutation. 
Regulation. 
Efficiency. 


The length of life of the brushes and commutator depends, 
course, on the quality of commutation, and for continuous- 
ty service this should be the best possible. On short-time 
ted motors some sparking may be permitted without seriously 
ortening the life of the machine or requiring frequent renewals. 
ch cases are where the peaks come few and far between, so 
at the commutator and brushes may have time to convalesce 
tween such sparking periods, due to polishing. 

With a geared machine which automatically starts, stops or 
erses after a predetermined number of revolutions, such as 
planers, etc., the sparking will, however, always occur on 
p same segments of the commutator, and under this condition 
arkless commutation must be maintained on all peaks, or 
ious deterioration will take place. 

Regulation is a more or less important factor in some appli- 
ions, and for such drives as paper machines, cutting tools, 
j., it may be the limiting feature. 


in it is of secondary importance, and oftentimes it need not be 
sidered at all. In cases where a motor runs practically all 
the time on armature control, or where starting torque and 
ining for a few seconds is the only requirement of the motor, 
as a valve motor, the efficiency can be neglected. As a 
ter of fact, were the motor solely designed for efficiency it 
d be detrimental, as it would run up the first cost, weight 
dimensions with no adequate return. 

general, the power factor of motors need only be considered 
the dollars and cents standpoint of supplying current to 
motor. While, in general, motors of high power factor are 
Urable, it is advisable in many cases, and often necessary, to 
ifice power factor for other characteristics for a successful 


aye. 
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SPEED CLASSIFICATION 


Motors are often also classified with reference to their spe 
characteristics, as follows: 

Constant speed: covering cases where the speed is consta: 
or varies only slightly. 

Adjustable speed: covering cases where the speed may 
varied over a considerable range, but when once fixed remait 
at this value, independent of the load changes. 

Varying Speed: covering cases where the speed changes wi 
the load, usually decreasing as the load increases. 

Multi-speed: covering cases where several distinct speet 
may be obtained (two-speed; three-speed) by changing the cot 
nections of the windings or other means. 


CHARACTERISTIC CURVES 


The characteristic curves of different motors must be studie 
with a view to the application of motors of the proper characte 
istics chosen to meet various conditions. The torque, sta: 
ing, running, maximum, may be required to be of very high valu 
in all three, or any one, or any combination. Certain class 
of machinery, for example, must have very high starting torqt 
but the running torque may be low, or vice versa. 

The characteristic curves usually cover: 

Torque (starting, running, maximum). 

Current (starting, running, maximum). 
Efficiency. 

Power factor. 

Speed regulation. 

Phase characteristics (for synchronous motors). 


MECHANICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
According to their mechanical features motors may be clas 
fied as follows: 

Open. 

Mechanically protected. 

Semi-enclosed. 

Totally enclosed. 

Enclosed externally ventilated. 

Enclosed self-ventilated. 

Moisture-proof. 

Splash- and waterproof. 

Acid-proof. 

Submergible. 
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It is important to know the conditions of location of the 
motor in order to determine the proper kind of insulation to 
use. Standard motors are provided with insulation suitable 
even when motors are operated under conditions of slight 
moisture. In addition, there are a number of special insulations 
which are to be used under abnormal conditions, such as: 

When windings are exposed to moisture in excess of that for 
which standard insulation is designed. 

For extreme tropical conditions and for use in very hot 
rooms filled with steam. ~ 
_ When windings are exposed to weak acid or alkaline vapors, 
excessive alkaline dust, etc. No insulation can, however, as 
a rule withstand strong acid or alkaline fumes. 

When windings are run under conditions which will cause 
heating somewhat above normal. 

When the windings are subject to very high temperatures. 
Motors may be of the horizontal or vertical type and con- 
nected to the machinery either directly or through belt, chain, 
rope, gear or friction drives. 

The bearings may be of the ordinary journal type, either 
babbitted or lined with metaline as in cases where the lubrication 
is liable to be neglected. Of late years the use of roller and ball 
bearings has also increased rapidly. 


OPERATING FEATURES 


From the operating point of view there is a large number 
f features which must be considered in connection with motor 
pplications. Some of these are as follows: 

Use of flywheels. 

Stability of operation (motors dropping out of step because 
of short circuits in system). 

Effect of voltage variation. 

Effect of frequency variation. 

Effect of wave form variation. 

Effect of unbalancing of phase voltages. 

Single-phase operation on three-phase circuits. 

Limitations of throwing motors directly on line. 

Effect on generating stations, lines and system in general 
when connecting motors in service. 

Reversible service requires motors with small flywheel effect. 
Phase advancement for improvement of power factor. 
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Discussion on ‘‘ THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ELEcTRIC Motors 
INVOLVED IN THEIR APpPLICATION’’ (RUSHMORE), NEW 
York, Fepsruary 17, 1915. 


Tue Drrect-CuRRENT Moror IN INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 


A. C. Lanier: In the field of industrial motor applications, 
the direct-current motor has been an important factor. The 
inception of the induction motor, together with the extension 
of the alternating-current systems of power generation and dis- 
tribution, seemingly menaced at one time the position of the 
direct-current motor and has limited somewhat its extension 
in the industrial field. Competition from this source, however, 
has tended rather to define sharply the peculiar characteristicsand 
advantages of each motor or,system and to direct the growth 
of each along the most effective lines. In this selective growth, © 
the extreme flexibility of the direct-current motor and its wide 
range of operating characteristics has offset to an extent the 
advantages of simplicity, lower first cost, and lighter weight of - 
the induction motor and the considerable advantage in economy 
and flexibility of the distributing system of which it forms a part. 

In industrial motor applications, there is a desired result to 
be obtained from the equipment as a whole, the useful output 
of the tool or appliance, in terms of which its effectiveness is 
measured. In many cases, this output requirement varies 
widely for a given appliance, and often is not definitely de- 
terminable. In addition also to the useful work or output of 
the tool, energy is consumed in friction losses of the trans- 
mission and tool, in accelerating and retarding the masses 
of the equipment and the motor, in addition to the ordinary 
operating losses in the motor itself. 

In any adequate consideration of direct-current motors in 
industrial work, attention must be directed both to the charac-. 
teristics of the motor, and to load requirements of the more 
important applications in which such motors are used. 

Among the more important characteristics and limitations 
of the direct-current motor must be considered the speed- 
torque-output relations, commutation, inertia or speed-time, 
stability, heating and ventilation, efficiency and losses, and 
constructive features. 

Load characteristics met with in industrial applications may 
be given a general grouping as follows: 


(1) Constant Non-reversing Continuous Constant speed 
output reversing Adjustable “ 

(2) Varying N on-reversing Continuous Constant speed 
output reversing Intermittent Varying 

Adjustable “ 

(3) Constant Non-reversing Continuous Speed  constan 

torque reversing Intermittent With armature 
control 


Adjustable spee 
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Speed-Torque Characteristics: With respect to the relation of 
speed and torque to output, motors are grouped into four 
classes: constant-speed, multi-speed, adjustable-speed, and 
varying-speed. 

The constant-speed motor is one in which the speed varies 
only slightly or not at all with change in load. The shunt- 
wound motor represents this type among direct-current ma- 
chines. Its speed curve droops slightly with increase in load 
as indicated in curve A, Fig. 1; torque values increase a little 
more than directly as the output, curve A’, Fig. 1. A shunt- 
wound motor through its relatively flat speed curve and pro- 
portional torque output relation finds use in applications not 
subject to widely varying torque demands, and where change 
in load should be accompanied by negligible change in speed. 


Speed and Torque Curves 
A-Shunt Wound Motor 


200 = 


tL 
B- Compound Wound Motor 


C-Series Wound Motor —+— 


80 
60 


PERCENT FULL LOAD SPEED AND TORQUE 
is 
S 


Za 
0 Val. YL, Sal. FL 1% L. Tc. 
Fic. 1 


Line shaft and group drive, centrifugal pumps, and numerous 
bther similar applications make such demands. 

| The multi-speed motor is one which may be operated at 
jeveral distinct speeds, the speeds being independent of. the 
bad. Such results could be obtained from a motor with double 
jrmature winding, from which as many as three distinct speeds 
nay be secured. : 

| The adjustable-speed motor is one ‘‘in which the speed can 
i 


je very gradually adjusted over considerable range, but when 
| 


‘ 


ce adjusted remains practically unaffected by the load.” 
ts speed characteristic is that of the shunt-wound motor at 
y adjustment (Fig. 2, curve A for low speed, A’ for high 
eed). The method of speed adjustment most frequently 
esorted to is that of varying the m. m. f. of the main field wind- 
hg by the use of a rheostat connected in series with the wind- 
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ing. The other method is that of varying the reluctance of 
the main flux path. This may be accomplished by an increase 
in the effective air gap through the use of adjustable plungers 
in the main pole, these plungers acting as cores to the main — 
pole and moving along its axis. Another method of varying 
the reluctance of the main flux path is by axial displacement 
of the armature from its central magnetic plane. 

The adjustable-speed motor is a development of the con- 
stant-speéd shunt-wound motor in response to demands largely 
in the machine tool industry. . This motor was made prac- 
ticable, for speed ranges at present used, through the develop- 
ment of the commutating pole. Speed ranges as high as 4 
to 1 are readily obtainable. The range of application of these 
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motors has extended widely, not only for general machine tool 
work but in many definite cycle operations, for example the 
reversing planer drive, and many drives with constant or some 
definite torque-speed characteristic. Slight compounding 1 
often given to a motor designed for speed adjustment at its 
high speed where the torque characteristic of the compound 
motor is required in the application. 

““ Varying speed covers a class of motors ‘in which the 
speed varies with the load, ordinarily decreasing when the loac 
increases, such as series motors, compound-wound motors, ane 
series-shunt motors.’”’ The compound-wound motor has a speet 
curve more strongly drooping than that of the shunt moto! 
its speed regulation usually amounting to approximately \ 
to 25 per cent. In consequence, its torque curve rises somewha 
more rapidly with output than in the shunt motor (curves 1 
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and B’, Fig. 1). Its chief use is in service which permits some 
speed variation with load and where considerable load fluctua- 
tion makes the increasing torque characteristic of the compound 
motor desirable. In many cases this change in speed with 
load is definitely sought so that the energy in the moving masses, 
frequently including a flywheel, may serve to limit the load 
peaks on the motor. Punches, presses and shears fall prom- 
tly in the class of applications requiring a compound-wound 
motor. 

In the series-wound motor, the main field winding is con- 
nected in series with the armature; the armature flux varies, 
depending upon the degree of magnetic saturation, more or less 
directly with the armature current, resulting in a marked rise 
in torque with increase in output and a strongly drooping speed 
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curve (curve C’ and C, Fig. 1). Intheseries-shunt motor, the 
larger part of the main field m.m.f. is obtained from the series 
winding. In general, its speed and torque curves are similar 
to those of the series motor, though somewhat less marked. 
The no-load speed of the series-shunt motor will exceed its 
rated’ full load speed by approximately 60 to 100 per cent. 

(Curves B, B, Fig. 3). 

“Series and series-shunt motors are particularly suited for 
heavy peak load service, especially where frequent reversal 
with rapid acceleration and retardation arerequired. The series 
motor is in general preferred where reduction in load is not 
sufficient to cause dangerous overspeed and where retardation 
by plugging is used. If overspeed is possible the series-shunt 
mvtor is commonly used and it is also preferable where re- 
tardation is secured through dynamic braking. Motors having 
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such characteristics are used in driving roll tables, screw-downs 
and small rolls in mill work, for bridge, hoist and trolley mo- 
tions in crane service, and in numerous applications of a similar 


nature. 


Commutation: Commutation was until a comparatively — 


recent period the great limitation to successful operation of 
the direct-current motor. It is still an important and at times 
difficult problem on account of the increased severity of duty 
cycle frequently required, and it constitutes one of the opera- 
ting limits of the direct-current motor. With reference to the 
design for commutation, motors may be grouped into three 
general classes: the non-commutating pole, the commutating 
pole, and the compensated ‘motor; an important sub-class of 
the latter is the compensated commutating pole machine. 

The non-commutating pole motor: The reversal of current 
in the armature coils of a direct-current motor during the period 
of short circuit by the brushes, results in a voltage being induced 
in these coils by the cutting of the coils through the resultant 
flux in the commutating zone. This short-circuit voltage is 
impressed upon a circuit consisting of the coils, the two contact 
surfaces between carbon brush and commutator, the carbons, 
and sometimes interconnecting leads. The resistance of this 
circuit determines the circulating current which a given voltage 
can force through it, and in general the permissible uncompen- 
sated short-circuit voltage. Satisfactory commutation de- 
mands, therefore, a limitation of this short-circuit voltage, suffi- 
ciently high resistance in the circuit of the commutated coils and 
where feasible, a magnetic flux in opposition to those generating 
the short-circuit voltage to aid in current reversal. Tendencies 
in design of non-commutating pole motors have been in general 
toward shallow broad slots, shortened armature core lengths, small 


number of turns per coil and per armature, a high ratio of field — 


ampere-turns for air gap and teéth to the armature distorting 
ampere-turns, a relatively flat neutral, and carbon brushes of 
adequate contact resistance and suitable mechanical characteris- 
tics. pla non-reversing motors, the shift of the commutating 
coils into the fringe flux from the main pole may assure ap- 
proximately correct average compensation for one load, the posi- 
tion of brushes remaining fixed; for lighter loads over-compensa- 
tion results and for heavier loads under-compensation. This 
is suggested graphically in Fig. 4; curve A represents the aver- 


age flux density required for flat compensation with straight- — 


line rate of change of current assumed. Curve B suggests the 
average density of the fringe flux from the main pole in the com- 
mutating zone. Approximately correct average value of the 


flux is obtained at one point only, as X; beyond certain loads, as _ 


-Y, the resulting flux reverses and assists the sparking tendency. 


If the speed is increased by field weakening a condition is ap- 
where helpful com- — 


proached as suggested by curves A!, Bl, 
mutating flux disappears at the much reduced load as at VY. 


ee a 
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The distribution of this flux over the commutating zone for any 
load may differ considerably from values which would be ideal 
for the shape of instantaneous short-circuit voltages in the coils 
undergoing commutation. Aside from the embarrassment to 
certain other characteristics which will be pointed out later, the 
non-commutating pole motor has rather restricted load speed 
range; also the load speed range for a given motor will have nar- 
rower limits in reversing service with neutral setting of brushes 
than in non-reversing service where brush shift is possible. 

The Commutating Pole Motor. Inthe commutating pole motor 
the commutation problem is attacked more directly. The 
conditions conducive to sparking, as outlined in the discussion 
above, exist potentially in the commutating pole motor; the 
action of the commutating pole flux prevents this tendency from 
becoming active. The speed torque producing functions of the 
commutating pole motor and the means for securing sparkless 

‘current reversal are considered separately, each upon the basis 
of its particular demand upon the design. The main propor- 


Flux Density 


Fic. 4 


Itions of the armature and the field system can be laid out and such 
Mistribution of active material made as will secure the most 
Lffective results in the matter of speed-torque, efficiency, ventila- 
tion, moment inertia and economy of design without the com- 
ibromises necessary in the non-commutating pole machine. The 
hommutating pole motor provides small magnetic poles, through 
Which a magnetic flux of approximately the desired value and 
Histribution may be maintained over the commutating zone. 
h he magnetizing winding for this pole is connected in series with 
the armature; its m.m.f. is therefore proportional to that of the 
Armature circuit to which it is opposed; it exceeds the latter, 
however, by an amount necessary to drive the required com- 
| utating flux through the reluctance of its magnetic circuit 
\Fig..5,connections). By establishing at the point of commuta- 
on a magnetic field closely proportioned over a wide range to 
Nhe current commutated and in value such as to give approxt- 
ately straight-line reversal of current under the brush, the 
endency toward sparking is, in theory, eliminated. The num- 
er of commutating poles used may either be equal to or one-half 
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that of main poles(connections for commutating poles one-half the 
number of main poles—Fig. 6). If one-half as many commutating — 
as main poles are used, only one side of the armature coil is cutting 
the commutating flux at a time. Hence each commutating pole 
must provide sufficient flux for annulling the effects of the short- 
circuit voltages in the entire coil. The m.m.f. of only that por- 
tion of the armature circuit immediately opposed to the commu- 
tating pole need be neutralized, however, so that the reduction 
in the number of commutating poles effects a saving in copper, | 
a corresponding reduction in losses, and an open, more readily 
ventilated, field structure. 

The commutating flux, except in the commutating pole and 
the gap and tooth section under it, follows paths which are com- 
mon also to the main pole flux. The distribution of the result- 
ant flux in the magnetic circuit responds to the m.m.fs. of both 
main and commutating pole windings. The peripheral dimen- 
sion of the pole should be equal approximately to the width of 


the commutating zone; the axial dimension is made equal to or 
less than the armature core length. Where the same number 
of main and commutating poles is used the commutating pole 
length is usually less than the armature core length. In the cal- 
culation of the commutating pole circuit and winding, the aver- 
age short-circuit volts per armature coil may be determined on 
the assumption of a straight-line current reversal under the brush 
the density of the commutating flux entering the armature may 
then be made of such value that there will be generated in that 
part of the coil cutting by rotation this flux an e.m.f. equal and 
opposed to the average short-circuit volts. In determining the 
section of the commutating pole, consideration must be given to 
the influence of magnetic leakage and saturation as affecting the 
range of approximately flat compensation.* These effects are 
suggested in Fig. 7, where values of flux density are plotted a 
ordinates and current entering the armature and the commutat- 
ing pole winding as abscissas. Curve A represents the useful 

*H. E. Stokes: ‘ Commutatin ion i ines” 
TRANSACTIONS A. I. E. E., 1913, i Ce ion a 
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commutating flux entering the armature, B the flux entering 
the commutating pole at the yoke and C the useful flux in the 
armature for level compensation as determined by the average 
reactance volts. As indicated, the useful flux reaches a maxi- 
mum at some load as at X, beyond which it decreases, finally 
Teversing at Y. The commutating range is limited to a value 
of current, as at Z, beyond which the uncompensated voltage will 
cause objectionable sparking. A careful consideration of the 
relative permeance of leakage and useful flux paths, of the m.m.fs. 
impressed upon each, and of the degree of magnetic saturation 
of the iron in the circuit of the commutating pole flux, is neces- 
sary in order to limit the amount of departure from direct pro- 
portionality of useful commutating flux to armature current with- 
-in such values as will assure sparkless commutation over the 
desired load range of the motor. Obviously, the approximate 
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proportionality between commutating flux and armature cur- . 
rent can be secured over a wider load range, in general, in motors 
with small number of poles, than in those having many poles. 
Due to the great variety of armature windings used, the aver- 
age short-circuit voltage may differ considerably from instan- 
taneous short-circuit values in a coil; the pole face can be shaped 
so as to give approximately the distribution desired but some un- 
balancing of voltage will necessarily exist. These unbalanced 
voltages bear some relation to the average short-circuit volts 
per coil and per brush, and to the abruptness of change in instan- 
taneous values of the short-circuit volts in a coil as it moves 
through the commutating zone. The relation between average 
and instantaneous values of short-circuit voltage per coil using 
tle usual assumptions is indicated in Fig. 8*; e, = average short- 
*Brunt: ‘‘ Auxiliary Pole Design.’’ Electrical Review and Western Elec- 


trician, 1911. 
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circuit volts per coil, e¢n = max. short-circuit volts, e’ = the 
value of volts in a single coil unaffected by mutual induction of 
other coils, and by the width of the commutating zone. The 
voltage steps, e’, here indicated are relatively small, and fairly 
regular. In some armature windings the changes in instanta- 
neous value of volts may be larger, and may produce troublesome 
circulating currents. Experience indicates working limits for 
these quantities mentioned above, which are serviceable in con- 
nection with other factors in predetermining commutation. The 
volume of current circulating in the commutated coils or carried 
in an arc as the coils leave the brush is a measure of the damage 
done to the commutator and carbons; the current capacity of 
the motor is, therefore, a factor in determining permissible com- 
mutating constants. . ; 
Failure to attain complete compensation for the short-circuit 
volts, comes through the practical impossibility of securing such 
flux distribution over the commutating zone as will annul the 
instantaneous short-circuit volts in each coil, and through 
the departure from direct proportionality between the aver- 
age commutating flux density and the armature current 
beyond limiting values of the 
latter, due to the influence of 
magnetic leakage and magnetic 
saturation in the circuit of the 
commutating pole flux. Extent of 
departure from exact compensation 
Te. 8 red a more es less direct measure of 
4 Nae € imperfection of comm 1 
and sets limits to permissible peak load currents. mie 
‘ acer eendvions of rapid and wide load change, as in dynamic 
Taxing, piugging, regeneration, and, in less degree, accelerati 
. , ’ 2 S ) on, 
another source of inadequate compensation may be introduced 
Eddy currents set up in the body of magnetic material in the 
circuit of the commutating flux may cause an iable 1 
of this flux behind the current in the armature idee a tania 
pole field under very high rate of current change Boe aa 
range of current change are of importance. The permissible 
a eet re current, under above conditions, would 
smaller than when erady ap ae . 
mately the same value i irae en ae prt: erie. 
would fix the allowable peak current in each a oie Lie 
ting flux lag can be eliminated practically, by lami ae 
athonatc inn peer ead foals! y, by laminating those 
p S magnetic circuit which materially affect its 
to change in m.m.f., 7. e., the commutating pole hes 
With motors which work over consid rableceee 
are kand : considerable speed range as 
J varying speed motors, it 
foragarhedtar ih : : S, 1t 1s obvious from the 
hs ae hg that the speed at which the sudden load change or 
oad reversal, as in plugging or dynamic brakin takes place, i 
an important factor. The shape of the Suerent mane dene 1 
as its instantaneous : oi COV e Saas 
peak value is of some importance, since 
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the possible damage from circulating currents or spark is a func- 
tion of its time of duration. 

Quickness of response is not always a necessary or even desir- 
able characteristic in the magnetic circuit of the commutating 
pole. With approximately constant or moderately varying loads, 
as found in a large proportion of industrial applications, the lag 
in the average value of flux behind current is not appreciable, 
and a certain amount of sluggishness in the commutating pole 
aids materially in smoothing out the irregularities in compen- 
Sation for the wide range of short-circuit voltage conditions 
necessarily introduced in commercial machines, through the great 
variety of armature windings used. 

Harmful effects may occur outside of the commutating zone, 
due to high voltage between commutator bars. This condition 
exists only in high-voltage machines, and at high speed in some 
adjustable speed motors subject to wideload speed range. The 
instantaneous voltage generated in any armature coil is propor- 
tioned to the flux density through which it is passing and the 
speed of cutting this flux. The distortion of flux beneath the 
main pole causes a rise in voltage between bars toward the 
saturated pole tip; this effect is naturally most marked in adjust- 
able-speed motors at high speed. The value of this instantaneous 
voltage may be high enough to cause arcing currents to bridge 
over the insulation between bars, particularly when small 
particles of conducting material stick to the commutator. The 
breadth of the zone affected by this high voltage is dependent 
upon the shape of the flux curve; it is wider and therefore of 
more serious consequence the more nearly flat this curve becomes. 
Limiting values of voltage between bars are reached more fre- 
quently, however, in field forms of sharply distorted character. 
This bar-to-bar arcing results usually in burning and pitting of 
the commutator; the seriousness of the éffect depends largely 
upon the maximum voltage per bar, the extent of the affected 
zone, and the current capacity of the machine. Excessive volt- 
age between bars makes a motor extremely sensitive to arcing 
over between brushes of opposite polarity. 

The Compensated Motor. Inthe compensated machine, a 
distributed field winding is provided, so connected in series with 
the armature that its m.m.f. opposes that of the latter and equals 
or exceeds it in value. In the latter case, an active flux for com- 
mutation may be secured. In the compensated commutating 
pole machine, the compensating winding covers only that part 
of the armature periphery included within the main pole arc, 
commutating poles supplying the flux required for commuta- 
tion. The prevention of field distortion under the main poles 
| has made a field for this type of machine in high-voltage work, 
| particularly where subject to sudden and extreme overloads. 
| The use of distributed compensating windings in direct-current 

motors has been limited almost entirely to large high-voltage 


machines in heavy reversing service. 
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Inertia and Speed-Time Relations: The energy in ft-lb. stored 
in a moving mass is equal to 


1/2 mv (1) 
which may be expressed in the case of rotating bodies 
1/2 mr? wv (2) 


Since the mass m of the rotating body bears a fairly definite 
relation to the armature volume the stored energy is proportional 


to 
DL w (3) 


The torque and time of acceleration, also derived from the 
fundamental relation 


F=ma (4) 


Tinie . (5) 


(6) 


In equations (5) and (6), the right-hand member is again propor- 
tional to D*L. 

In any consistent line of motors, a fairly definite relation exists 
between the volume of the armature per unit torque and the 
torque. The curve expressing this relation is a drooping one 
with respect to increasing torque and convex to the axis of torque. 
For a given value of D?L the relation between the values of 


Bcd Bees , 
D*L and the ratio ra of interest; for instance, the value of 


D 
D4L, where in equals 3, is 2 times as great as that where = 
equals 1. The practical constancy of the relation D?L for wid 
Deg 
range of values 7, is more nearly approached in larger machine 


and those for short time ratings. It is also of interest to note that 


oh rand dy 
although the relation =a decreases with increase in torque, 


the value nee. ill i i 
value of will increase appreciably. More attentior 


must be given to these factors in lar i i 

. ; 3 ge than in small machine 
particularly since in general the importance of securing speed an 
economy 1S more insistent in large than in small drives. 
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In many cyclic applications calling for frequent reversal of 
rotation, the stored energy in the rotating armature forms a 
considerable proportion of that in the whole equipment, and 
exerts often a determining influence on the time and torque re- 
quired for acceleration and retardation; in consequence, it affects 
materially the commutation and heating of the motor. For 
example, considering two armatures with the same normal torque 
rating and speed, one of which has twice the value D‘L of the 
other, the time of acceleration of the one motor would be twice 
that of the other, same average accelerating torque assumed; 
the heat to be dissipated, assuming equal losses, would be doubled 
also and the period of severe commutating strain prolonged in 
the same proportion. Should it be required to accelerate the 
two armatures in the same time the torque in the high-inertia 

-armature would have to be double that required for the other, 
the commutation difficulties may be considerably more than 
doubled and the heat to be absorbed or dissipated approximately 
four times as great. 

During the acceleration, period the motor has to supply torque 
for friction and active load in addition to that required for 
accelerating moving masses. During retardation the friction 
and active load, if any exists, assist in retarding the moving 
masses. The amount of stored energy inthe moving masses is of 
particular importance with regard to commutation where plug- 
ging or dynamic braking is used. This is emphasized where 
rapid retardation from a relatively high speed is required; the 
maximum retarding torque current peak comes at approxi- 
mately the high speed of the retardation period, the reversal 
of current is at high rate and the limitations to commutation as 
outlined under that head are strongly emphasized. Reduction 
in the amount and duration of this peak is important. 

In the foregoing remarks about energy required for accelera- 
tion, only energy input to armature was considered; the energy 
wasted in accelerating resistances may add appreciably to the 
total drawn from the line and lower the efficiency of the equip- 
ment materially. 

In other cyclic operations, non-reversing with alternate heavy 
and light loads, large inertia is desirable in order to limit the 
range of torque exerted and input required by the motor. Fre- 
quently a flywheel is used to provide additional inertia and 
make possible the application of a motor representing more nearly 
the average power requirements of the drive. A motor with 
slightly drooping speed characteristics, usually a compound- 
wound machine, is desirable for such conditions. 
In still other applications, as in continuously running drive 
ith approximately constant or only moderately varying loads, 
heinertia of moving masses is of slight importance. — 

Stubility: In motors of the shunt type with practically flat 
peed curve and a relatively large amount of inertia of armature, 
ensitiveness to sudden change in load, speed or voltage may at 
imes occur. This sensitiveness will be emphasized if.the driven 
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machine also has considerable inertia or load characteristics with 
the equivalent of inertia effects. The condition of instability 
is marked by a surging of current and speed, settling with vary- 
ing degrees of sluggishness to a stable condition of speed and 
torque required by the output. This surging may become cumu- 
lative in extreme cases. 

The commutating pole motor is rather more susceptible to 
this tendency than the non-commutating machine if the com- 
mutating flux, as is common practise, slightly exceeds that re- 
quired for straight-line reversal of current. This is due to the 
demagnetizing effect upon the main poles of the resultant m.m.f. 
of the coils undergoing commutation. Motors with rising speed 
characteristics are particularly sensitive with respect to insta- 
bility, and are usually unsatisfactory unless connected to loads 
having little inertia and having strongly drooping tendencies. 
The danger of instability is naturally more marked in motors 
having a wide speed range, and relatively low internal resistance. 

A light series field winding, connected in series with the arma- 
ture, whose magnetizing effect is proportional, in general, to 
the tendencies toward field weakening and which will give a con- 
sistently definite drop in speed with increase of output, will 
insure stable operation. Such windings applied to shunt motors 
are called compensating windings. They have the additional 
advantage of reducing somewhat the light load field losses and 
in general improving average efficiency in the average load cycle. 

Heating and Ventilation. ‘The heat generated in the parts of a 
motor by internal losses is an important consideration in the — 
design and operation of motors, on account of the temperature 
limitations of commercial insulating materials. These losses 
include the J’r losses in the electric circuits, the effects of hystere- 
sis and eddy currents in the armature and face of pole due to 
cyclic variations of flux, and mechanical friction. Extra load 
losses resulting from flux and current distortion, sometimes 
difficult of accurate estimate, also occur. 
_ The rise in temperature in different parts of a motor above 
initial values depends upon the heat added to the part, to the 
mass and thermal capacity of that part and to the effectiveness 
of heat dissipation. _ The dissipation of heat takes place through 
conduction, convection, and radiation. With constant loss and 


OO 


CSIC PAL eit y (7) 
where c = instantaneous tem 
ponding to the time ¢, 

C = ultimate temperature. 


f = time in which temperature i 
if no energy were dissipated. P ould rise to C de 


é = logarithmic base. 
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In curve A, Fig. 9, is shown the relation between temperature 
rise and time in an open motor. The initial rate of temperature 
rise or slope of the curve, is proportional to the ratio of heat energy 
added to the machine part in question to its heat capacity. The 
rate of heat dissipation is not constant but increases with the 
difference between the temperatures of the heated body and of 
the medium to which the heat is transferred. The rate therefore 
increases with time, a constant temperature being reached when 
the rate of heat transfer equals that at which heat is added. 
Theoretically this condition is reached fort = infinity; practically 
from two to six hours is sufficient to bring open motors of in- 
dustrial type to practically constant temperature, the time vary- 
ing with size and with features of design. 
The cooling of the motor follows the law 
= 


ere Cons (8) 


assuming that the motor is at rest without losses. The cooling 
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‘curve as indicated in B, Fig. 9,is much flatter than the heating 
Icurve for the ordinary open direct-current motor, which depends 
argely upon the fanning action of the rotating armature for the 
bonvection currents of cooling air. Where cooling air is supplied 
rom an external source, the convection constants would be more 
nearly the same when the armature is rotating and when it is at 
| est, and the curve is steeper. AAS 
Factors which enter into the problem of heat dissipation are 
the resistance to heat flow offered by conducting paths, extent, 
hature and location of radiating surfaces, and the temperature 
and quantity of cooling air which can be brought into effective 
Hrontact with exposed surfaces of heated parts. Practical diffi- 
ulties and limitations may be suggested as follows. Insulating 
materials which separate the electric circuits from metal conduct- 
ng masses offer high resistance to heat flow. Pockets of heated 
ir, due to unfilled spaces in the winding, to the form and location 
Hif winding or part in which losses occur, and to the configuration 
general of the motor, produce effects analogous to the opera- 
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tion of affected parts in high-temperature air. Rotating bodies © 
also carry around with them a film of air which, becoming heated, | 
tends to interfere with the adequate supply of low-temperature 
air at the heated surface. : 

The initial slope of the curve as measured by the angle a, 
in curve A, Fig. 9, is proportional to the ratio of the rate of loss 
heat generated to the heat capacity; the rate of departure from 
this initial slopeis an indication of the effectiveness of heat dissi- 
pation. This is suggested by contrasting the shape of curve C, 
Fig. 9, the time-temperature curve of a totally enclosed motor 
with so called fireproof insulation, with that of curve A, for an 
open motor with fibrous insulation. 

Practical limits to operating temperatures are set by th 
character of insulating materials used, 7.e., the temperatures a 
which damage or too rapid deterioration of insulating papers, 
fabrics, tapes, inpregnating gums and varnishes will not result. 
In the Standardization Rules of the American Institute of Elec 
trical Engineers 95 deg. cent. is considered the maximum safe 
operating temperature for fibrous insulation without impregna- 
tion, called class A insulation, 105 deg. cent. for impregnated 
fibrous insulation, called Class Az, and 125 deg. cent. for insula- 
tions composed largely of mica, asbestos and similar materials, 
called Class B. With an assumed maximum ambient tempera- 
ture at 40 deg. cent. and an allowance of 15 deg. cent. excess” 
of hot spot above surface temperature as measured by thermom- 
eter, permissible temperature rises are 40 deg. cent. for Class Ai), 
50 deg. cent. for Class A», and 70 deg. cent. for Class B insulation. 
The practise has been common with industrial motors using 
Class A,» insulation to give ratings based on continuous operation 
with 40 deg. cent rise, followed by a 2-hour 25 per cent overload 
with 55 per cent. rise; in some cases where slightly shortened life _ 
is considered a justifiable risk, ratings based on full load contin- 
uous operation at 55 deg. cent. rise have been given. For Class © 
B insulation 75 deg. cent. rise has been much used. 

Motors in which the volume of cooling air is restricted of 
renewal supply is entirely excluded—1.e., semi- or totally enclosed 
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heat dissipation. In enclosed motors, the loss in rating may in 
many instances be offset by artificial ventilation, secured through 
a fan on the rotor shaft with inlet and outlet in motor shell, or 
from a fan located externally. 

Short time ratings have been much used in motors designed 
for certain classes of service, as for instance, one- and two-hour 
ratings for adjustable speed machine tool motors, one-hour 
ratings for varying speed mill motors, and one-half-hour ratings 
for crane motors. The rating given is such that the motor 
will not exceed safe or specified temperature limits when opera- 
ting at its rated output for the period indicated, the motor 
starting cold. Such ratings are largely nominal in character. 
Though often used in intermittent service, with rest periods 
of sufficiently long duration to allow effective cooling, and 
with work periods roughly approximating the ratings given, 
they are, in general, of value as indicating the fitness of the 
motor for service requiring varying and frequent peak load, 
and as a basis in applying motors for a known though possibly 
‘very different character of cycle. 

Motors are applied frequently on a cycle of duty more or 
less well defined, which repeats itself with some regularity. 
The losses in the motor would, under such conditions, vary dur- 
ing the cycle, and the rate of heating or cooling change in con- 
sequence. Starting cold, the curve of instantaneous tempera- 
ture values would have an irregularly rising trend, assuming 
under continuous operation a form corresponding to the cyclic 
changes in the thermal conditions of the motor. The curve 
would be made up of elements of the heating and cooling curves 
of the motor. Where the heating effects of load variations do 
not lead to wide changes in temperature during the cycle, 7.e., 
the load not varying through excessive range or the time in- 
tervals short, it is reasonable to use as a basis for application 
the average value of the losses during the total working period. 
The motor can then be selected whose temperature rise for 
similar losses will not exceed, during the total time of opera-. 
tion, safe temperature limits. 

The usual cyclic operation is not sufficiently well defined 
to admit of accurate predetermination, and irregularities of 
duty under ordinary work conditions are such as to render too 
much refinement unwarranted. For such conditions, particu- 
larly in the case of motors having relatively flat efficiency 
curves, the method of application based on the root-mean- 
square value of the horse power has proved adequate. This 
effective value of horse power is obtained by multiplying the 
squared horse power for each period by the time during which 
it may be assumed constant, summing these products, and divid- 
ing this summation by the total time of the cycle including the 
rest intervals: the square root of this quotient gives the r.m.s. h.p. 

From a table or curve for each motor in a line, giving 
horse powers for different periods of operation, the values de- 
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termined under thermal conditions simulating those of thi 
average duty cycle, a motor suitable for the estimated cych 
can be selected. 

Efficiency: The losses in electric motors, both as to quantity 
and distribution. are of importance in their bearing upon ef 
ficiency and in the relation of efficiency to output. The rela 
tive proportions of variable losses (the J?R losses in the serie 
path of the machine) and of the constant losses (bearing ant 
brush friction, windage, iron losses, and shunt field losses) de 
termine the shape of the efficiency curve. It should be notec 
here that the so-called constant losses are not all of them con 
stant; due to distortion in flux and current distribution, addi 
tional losses occur on load. The difference in the shape of the 
efficiency curve in two machines of approximately the same 
torque and built on the same frame but wound for differen 
speeds is indicated in Fig. 12, curves A.and B. Curve A i 
the efficiency of a low-speed motor with relatively small com 
stant losses, curve B for a high-speed motor where the con 
stant losses are relatively large: curve A shows naturally highe 
' 
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efficiencies at light loads, curve B at higher loads. Suck 
differences in loss distribution are the logical results of design 
ing a line of machines by frames, each frame representing 
. within average range of speeds for which commercial machine: 
are wound, a given torque capacity which can be exerted unde} 
normal operating conditions, and to satisfy specified limitations 
as to temperature rise. In consequence, the average total flu 
in the magnetic circuit of a frame differs little for a wide range 
of speed ratings as secured through different armature windings 
In adjustable-speed motors, particularly where wide speet 
range features, the motor efficiency at low speed has the pre 
dominance of relatively large variable losses emphasized 
indicated in full line curve B’, Fig. 2. At high speed, the iq 
crease in friction, windage, and iron losses is offset in part bj 
the reduction of those in the shunt field; the variable loss 
under the assumption of constant horse power rating, being a 
proximately the same as at low speed, increase slightly whet 
there is decrease in efficiency. The curves at low and high spee 
are, therefore, similar in shape, efficiencies for equivalent o 
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out being, in general, lower at high than at low speed, and the 
lifferences more marked at partial than at full load. These 
lifferences are most marked in small motors having wide speed 
‘ange. 

_In short time ratings, where variable losses are increased, 
isually to a greater extent than fixed losses, the tendency is 
n general to emphasize relatively high light-load_ efficiencies. 
Qn the other hand, in enclosed motors for continuous service, 
jue to lowered rate of heat dissipation, the rating is reduced, 
the variable losses are affected to a greater extent than the fixed 
osses, and the efficiency curve shows, in general, lower ef- 
iciencies for partial than for full loads and limited overloads. 
Mechanical Characteristics: Light weight and small over- 
all dimensions are important factors in the ordinary industrial 
motor, where ease in handling complete motors or replacement 
parts must be taken into consideration. They frequently are 
mounted, also, directly on the machines or tools which they 
drive, their weight supported and their dimensions limited by 
she structure of the latter. Standardization and interchange- 
ubility of parts are essential requirements of the modern motor. 
he great diversity in the character of industrial motor applica- 
ions has led also to the development of many different mechanical 
orms in a line of machines, in many cases without affecting 
she electrical characteristics; among these might be mentioned | 
vertical, back-geared, semi- and totally enclosed motors, and 
dler pulley attachments for motors. Certain classes of heavy 
services, in particular mill and crane work, have led to special 
eatures of design, both electrical and mechanical. Electrical 
sharacteristics have been commented upon in the preceding 
bages; in mechanical construction such motors are marked by 
very rigid frame structures with wide spread of feet, large 
shafts and ample bearings, small armature diameters, with 
windings both in armature and field systems braced to stand 
yery severe duty, and frequently in addition are insulated to 
stand extra high temperatures (Class B insulation). Figs. 13 
id 14 give a fair idea of constructive features of the enclosed 
und open motor of the well-known mill type. 

To summarize the foregoing characteristics of direct-current 
notors, and make more definite their bearing upon service 
sonditions, three classes of motor application will be briefly 
-eviewed. 

1. The constant, or slightly varying load, constant speed, 
sontinuously operating drive, as typified in some forms of line 
shaft and group drive, blowers, and centrifugal pumps. _ 

2. Non-reversing, continuously running, cyclic duty with 
uternating peak and partial loads, such as shears, punches, 
oresses and hot saw. 

3» Reversing cycles, usually with duty of peak character 
luring the useful work part of the cycle, as in the adjustable- 
speed reversing planer motor, and the varying-speed mill motor 
ypplied on roll tables or screw-downs in steel mills. 
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In the motor for constant-speed, continuously running drive 
with infrequent shut-downs and moderate variations in load 
the problem of motor design is found in its simplest form; suet 
applications are approached more or less directly in line shaf 
and group drive, centrifugal, pumps, fans, etc. The operatin 
characteristics of importance in this class of applications ar 
speed-torque, commutation, stability, heating and ventilation 
and efficiency. Usually an approximately constant speed moto 
of the shunt type is required. The commutation problem i 
not a difficult one, for a commutating pole motor sparkles 
commutation and the maintenance of good polish and lon 
life to commutator and carbons being required. Stable opera 
tion is essential, though. danger of instability is not so grea 
as in other classes of motors and loads; a definite drop 1 
speed characteristic will assure stable operation. A moto 
with particularly good ventilation is in general required. Th 
almost negligible influence of motor inertia on the importan 
operating characteristics, and the freedom from commutatio1 
limitations as secured through the commutating pole, mak 
possible the choice of proportions, the disposition of material 
and arrangement of windings such as to secure, within economi 
limits, the best results as to ventilation. The requirements i 
the matter of efficiency call for high values, in general betweet 
one-half and full load. | 

In non-reversing, continuously running drives, having cycli 
load variations between wide limits, the peaks representing largi 
excess. over the average duty, characteristics differing some 
what from those given above, and differently emphasized, ar 
demanded. Speed-torque, commutation, inertia, heating an 
ventilation, and efficiency require consideration. The droop 
ing speed and well-defined torque characteristics of the com 
pound-wound motor are in general sought, both to allow inerti 
of moving masses to assume part of peak load demands, ani 
also to secure motor peak torque demands by increment 1 
main flux as well as in armature current increase, thus reliey 
ing commutation strain, and lowering somewhat the total heat 
ing effects during the cycle. The commutating pole motor bes 
meets the requirements of the service. Conservative arma 
ture commutating constants, and attention to leakage ani 
saturation in the circuit of the commutating flux so as to sé 
cure reasonably level compensation over the entire load rang 
of the motor, will secure satisfactory results. The rate of cut 
rent change, particularly where there is large inertia of mov 
ing parts, is not sufficiently high to introduce the question ¢ 
sluggishness in flux response. Large inertia in moving parts i 
of considerable importance. This inertia may be supplie 
chiefly by the parts of the driven machine, by the motor armé 
ture, or by both supplemented by a separate flywheel. Of tw 
machines equal in other respects, that having an armature ¢ 
high inertia is preferable; but the readiness with which a flj 
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wheel of the desired proportions can be applied to any drive, 
would not justify the sacrifice of other desirable motor character- 
istics to secure this effect, and the proportions dictated by good de- 
sign for commutation, ventilation, efficiency and economy should 
be chosen. The ventilating characteristics of the motor should 
be good as in the preceding case; the demands in general would 
be about the same, based on the average value of the losses, 
since the alternating periods of heavy and light load are of short 
duration and will not result usually in appreciable variations 
in temperature. Good operating efficiency requires high values 
over a wide range of load, and a motor with level efficiency 
curve is, in general, desirable. Mechanical design character- 
istic of well-made industrial motors will usually meet all demands 
of constructive nature. 

_ For the reversing cycle, the reversing planer motor furnishes 
a good example. The requirements of the service are a cutting 
speed of considerable range, usually 2:1, and a return speed as 
high as can reasonably be obtained; a return speed four times 
the full field or minimum cutting speed is standard practise. 
During thecutting stroke variations in torque between partial load 
and double full load value may occur; during return stroke a 
driving horse power of from one-quarter to one-half the normal 
ating, in general, may be counted on. The motor is controlled 
utomatically, the control being actuated by the planer platen. 
t reverses after each stroke, being brought to rest by dynamic 
raking or plugging, the former preferred, and accelerated to 
he full cutting or return speed through armature and field 
witches. It is of first importance that the inactive part of the 
perating cycle both as to time and energy expended be re- 
uced to the minimum consistent with satisfactory operation 
nd long life, for in economy of production lies one of the ad- 
antages of the reversing planer over the belted and other 
orms of planer drive. 

_ The motor characteristics of interest in this drive are speed- 
orque, commutation, inertia, stability, heating and ventila- 
ion, and mechanical construction. An adjustable-speed motor, 
sually 4:1 speed range, is used, the most common speed range 
eing 250 to 1000 r.p.m. A shunt-wound motor may be used, 
s the definition of adjustable speed implies, but slight com- 
ounding is preferable, both to secure maximum accelerating 
orque with reasonable current peaks, and to assist in carrying 
xtreme cutting loads. The advantage of the series winding is 
articularly marked in that part of the accelerating period 
hich is secured by shunt field adjustment, limiting the current 
sh and making smooth and rapid the acceleration when the 
hunt field resistance is cut in in one step, a feature desirable 
or rapid acceleration and simplicity of control. The com- 
uta tion requirements are severe, particularly in braking dynam- 
eally from the return stroke at maximum speed: a commu- 
ating pole motor is of course essential. The peak braking 
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g 
current should be as high as possible, consistent with satisfactory 
commutation. The rate of change of current is high during 
the reversal from motor to generator action in braking. Not 
only must commutating constants of armature be conservative, 
and wide range of approximate proportionality between com- 
mutating flux and armature current be secured, but rapid re- 
sponse of flux to current change is essential. A motor which 
meets the dynamic braking requirements, will be equal to the 
commutation demands of acceleration and of the cutting stroke. 
It is evident that to keep the time and energy of reversal low, 
inertia of moving masses should be reduced to the lowest eco- 
nomical figure. The motor armature forms a large, usually the 
largest single item in this inertia, and the selection of armature 
proportions for low flywheel effect, as outlined in preceding 
pages, is of first importance. With light compounding as 
suggested above, the question of stability does not enter. With 
a shunt-wound machine, however, some trouble from over: 
speeding at the end of acceleration to high speed is apt to occur, 
if very rapid acceleration is sought. The work period during 
which the cycle of operations is repeated, varies in length, in: 
terrupted from time to time for adjustment of cut or inspection 
of work; a rest interval follows during which the work piece 
is changed, permitting effective cooling of the motor. The 
thermal conditions in the motor vary widely during the cycle. 
In general a short time rating is satisfactory. The conditions 
determining efficiency also vary widely. Not only do actual 
loads and losses differ greatly in different parts of the cycle 
but the proportion of fixed to variable losses shows markec¢ 
contrast, as, for instance, between cutting peak at low speed 
and partial load return stroke at high speed. Operating con: 
ditions determine many factors which affect both efficiency 
and heating, but, in general, the operating requirement 
for minimum energy expended during the non-productive 
part of the cycle, affectsfavorably these characteristics. The 
mechanical demands upon a motor for this service are more 
severe than for the continuous drive; the requirement, how: 
ever, for low inertia favors their easy attainment: Rigidity o 
design and the secure fastening of windings subject to widel} 
varying torques and to inertia stresses cover, in general, th 
important special requirements. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF DiREcT-CURRENT. Motors FoR ELEVATO! 
SERVICE | 
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Albert Brunt (by letter): Requirements of electric motor 
for elevator service are such that standard industrial motor 
cannot be applied without some modification, the extent of tt 
modification depending upon the kind of elevator service th 
is to be maintained. An analysis of those elements of the el 
vator application that are of interest to the motor design 
is of great importance, as it will disclose the principles to b 
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kept in mind when designing this class of motors. The im- 
portance of the elevator industry in this country and also the 
fact that nowadays the great majority of elevators are built 
with electric drive, make it well worth while to investigate 
this interesting motor application. 

_ The conditions to be met in different elevator installations 
vary a great deal. This naturally has led to a division of the 
elevator machines into different classes. Both in regard to 
elevator machine and to driving motor this division is based 
on the speed of the elevator. In regard to the elevator ma- 
chinery the division can be made in geared and gearless ma- 
chines, the geared machines to be subdivided again in worm 
gear machines and helical or herring-bone gear machines. 
Worm gear machines are used for low- and medium-speed 
service, helical gear and gearless machines for high-speed service’ 
Under low speed should be understood elevator speeds up to 
200 feet per minute, under medium speed 200-400 feet per 
minute, and under high speed 400 feet per minute and up (maxi- 
mum 700 feet per minute.) 

The motors for elevator application may be divided in the 
following three classes: 

(1) Motors for low-speed service. 

(2) Motors for medium-speed worm gear machines and for 
high-speed helical gear machines. 

(3) Motors for high-speed gearless machines. 

Although a-c. motors are used extensively for low-speed 
elevator work and two-speed induction motors even for speeds 
up to 350 feet per minute, the characteristics of d-c. motors 
are far more suitable for this application, especially for high- 
speed work, for which d-c. motors are used exclusively. For 
this reason this paper will deal with d-c. elevator motors only. 

The different requirements can be shown to the greatest 
advantage for the second class of motors, those for medium- 
speed worm gear machines and high-speed herring-bone gear 
machines, for which reason these motors will be considered first. 

There are two important requirements to be met during 
the cycle of elevator operation, i.e., the operation should be 
smooth, without jerks causing inconvenience to the passengers 
in the car, and it should be as economical as possible. 

For this kind of service (from 200 to 400 feet per minute) 
the motor is started over a series resistance which is cut out in 
several steps, followed by a weakening of the field, also in several 
steps. If a compound field is used this is cut out before the 
weakening of the field has begun, as a compounding field on 
the motor, while it is driving the elevator at its normal speed, 
that is, the weak field speed of the motor, would make the speed 
change too much with changes in the load, which is undesirable. 
When the elevator has to be brought to a stop from its normal 
speed the accelerating operation is reversed. First, the field 
is strengthened, causing a momentary regeneration; after that 
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the speed is decreased further by decreasing the armature volt- 
age through the insertion of resistance in series with the arma- 
ture, after which the armature is disconnected from the line 
and short-circuited over a resistance, thus decreasing the speed 
further by dynamic braking. This last operation should bring 
the speed so near to zero that when finally the mechanical 
brake is applied no jerk is felt in the car. Also for mechanical 
reasons it is necessary that the speed be very nearly equal to 
zero when the mechanical brake is applied,as this brake would 
wear out very rapidly on account of the great many stops if it 
were to decrease the motor speed materially, requiring a fre- 
quent adjustment of the brake shoes. This mechanical brake 
is a holding brake only, holding the elevator system at rest 
when the controller is in the off position; it is actuated by a 
steel spring and released by a solenoid. 

An important point to be settled is the amount of speed varia- 
tion through field control that an elevator motor should have. 
Without any field control at all the motor for a certain out- 
put of course will be the cheapest, but at the same time will 
require a great number of series accelerating switches, in order 
to make the acceleration smooth enough, and a great amount 
of resistance. Furthermore, this kind of acceleration is very 
uneconomical due to the amount of power lost in the series 
resistances. Efficient acceleration and retardation is of great 
importance for an elevator on account of the great number of 
stops made. Whereas during the run at normal speed the 
motor has to develop a torque great enough to lift the un- 
balanced load and to overcome the friction, during accelera- 
tion it has, in addition to this, to develop a torque for accelera- 
ting the masses, which is very considerable. With an accelera- 
tion of 2.5 ft. per sec. per sec. by which a speed of 400 feet 
per min. is obtained in 2.67 sec. the acceleration force for a 


weight Wis s. X 2.5 = 0.078 W. At'full load the total masses 


W 
32.2 
to be accelerated, however, will be approximately 8 times larger 
than the unbalanced load which is to be lifted, and when it is 
considered that a torque is also needed for accelerating the revolv- 
ing masses, the required accelerating torque will come up to 
nearly double the full load running torque. Whereas most 
of the time an elevator is running with an average load and 
this consumes only little power during the run at normal speed, 
the work to be performed during starting for accelerating the 
masses is always nearly the same, to which is to be added the 
variable work for lifting the load. Economy during acceler 
tion, therefore, is most important, more so than a high full 
load motor efficiency. The effect of the amount of speet 
variation through field control of the motor on the econom 
of acceleration will be shown by a comparison of Fig. 15 wit 
Fig. 16. Fig. 15 shows accelerating conditions for a mot 
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without field control and Fig. 16 for a i 

variation through field Amen Of=2-1; Retane SAS 
| posed to drive the same elevator and thus are of the oe 
_ horse power with the high speed of the motor of Fig. 16 equal 
ihe sea of the motor of Fig. 15. : : 
: in order to maintain a constant increase in 1 
— unit during all of the accelerating period the He Be 

will have to be constant during this period, which means that 
with a constant flux the current should be kept constant. This 

1s supposed to be obtained in Fig. 15 by a controller with an 
infinite number of series resistance steps which will increase 
the voltage applied to the armature from zero to E propor- 
tional to the speed. If the accelerating time be equal to T 
the power taken from the line during acceleration will be equal 
to EIT. If efficiency of acceleration is taken to mean 
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‘then in this case this efficiency will be 50 per cent, as the arma- 


ture power consumption is Y - 4 SC STi Sa ars 


In Fig. 16 uniform acceleration up to half the normal speed 
is supposed to be obtained by an infinite number of armature 
resistance steps, same as for the motor in Fig. 15; from half 
speed to full speed the motor is accelerated by field control, 
the rate of change of the field being such that the product of 
current and flux and thus the torque is kept constant. This 
will very nearly be obtained if the current increases from half 
to full value and if the flux decreases from full to half strength 
proportional with the speed as shown in Fig. 16. (This is not 
quite correct. With current and flux changing as in Fig. 16 
the corresponding torque will follow the dotted line, with a 
maximum difference from the constant torque of 12.5 per cent). 
The power consumption now will be: 

during the 1st half of the accelerating period 

ii. Ney 


a XEXg=GeIt 
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during the 2nd half of the accelerating period : 
Hs 3 3 
5 eden 78 7 I= ge ese ; 


Total 2 EIT. 


The armature power consumption during acceleration will be 
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giving a total-of } EIT and thus an accelerating efficiency 
ab 
of = X 100 = 80 per cent. 
é 
This shows that the power consumed during acceleration 
of a motor with 2-1 speed variation only is 62.5 per cent of what 
it is for a motor without speed variation through field control, 
whereas the accelerating efficiency is 50 per cent for the motor 
without and 80 per cent for the motor with field control. This 
is a very important result, as stated already, on account of the 
great number of stops of an elevator. However, it is not the 
only advantage of a motor with field control in regard to economy 
of operation. When in a motor of this kind, running at high 
speed, the field strength is increased, the motor will momentarily 
regenerate and thus slow down, the power required for pro- 
ducing this regeneration being taken from the inertia of the mov- 
ing and revolving masses. Neglecting the motor efficiency, it 
may be said that the power consumed for producing the torque 
necessary to accelerate the masses from the full field motor 
speed up to the high speed, that is, the power converted into 
inertia of the moving and revolving masses, is returned to the 
supply line when the motor is retarded from normal to full 
field speed. This of course is impossible in motors without 
field control. It is quite an appreciable item, as the inertia 
increases with the square of the speed. Not only isit true that the 
acceleration and retardation is much more economical in a 
motor with field control, but a smooth stop on an elevator 
running at over 200 feet per minute, with series acceleratin 
switches only, will be impossible. Supposing that the ‘oad 
should be over-hauling the counterweight and thus that the 
motor should be running as a generator, then if the elevator 1 
to be stopped the introduction of resistance in series with tl 
motor armature will not decrease the speed, but a braking effe 
only will be obtained when the controller reaches the off position 
in which position the armature is disconnected from the lin 
and short-circuited over a resistance, and thus dynamic brakin 
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is applied, causing a sudden retardation. The only way to 
overcome this would be to have, in addition to resistance in 
series with the armature, switches that introduce resistance in 
parallel with the armature, thus obtaining dynamic braking dur- 
ing the process of inserting the armature series resistance. This, 
however, will increase the expense of the controller. 

An illustration of the preceding in regard to acceleration 
economy will be obtained by a comparison of the figures of the 
following tabulation, taken from actual tests on a worm-geared 
elevator running at the exceptionally high speed of 450 feet 
per minute and driven by a motor with 2.5-1 field control. 


Number of stops per mile: 24 98 148 
Load in car. Kw-hr. per _ car-mile 
150 lb. 1.55 2.55 
750 lb. 1.42 2.41 
1500 Ib. hee) e200 3.45 
3000 Ib. 2.62 3.47 


‘This shows the strong increase in power consumption with in- 
‘creasing number of stops. 
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Fig. 17 gives the power consumption during acceleration for 
different field control ratios, the amount for the motor without 
field control being taken as one. This curve shows that in this 
respect there is not much advantage to use a motor with a field 
control ratio greater than 2-1, especially where for a certain h.p. 
and a certain maximum speed determined by the gear ratio, 
the cost of the motor increases with increasing field control ratio. 

The preceding indicates that a motor with 2-1 field control 
will be the most suitable for this kind of elevator service, which 
has been proved by actual experience, as a great many motors 
with this amount of field control have been built and have given 
entire satisfaction. The question now arises whether these 
notors should have a compounding winding to be used during 
irmature acceleration only and to be cut out before field accelera- 
ion. Due to the fact that only during acceleration and retarda- 
ion is the shunt field excited by the full voltage, and that the 
mount of heat developed in the shunt field coils while the motor 
$ running at high speed, and usually also when standing still, 
s less than 1/4 of what it is at the full field speed, the excitation 
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of the field can be made quite strong so that the magnetic cir-— 
cuit will be rather saturated at full field, making the advantage — 
of having a compounding field in addition to the shunt field 
negligible. It must be borne in mind that with normal current — 
this motor will havea starting torque equal to two times the nor-— 
mal torque. It would be entirely different if a motor without” 
field control were used. In order to obtain a good starting” 
torque without excessive current the saturation of a motor of this 
type should not be worked high, so that by using a compounding © 
field during starting an appreciable increase in flux can be ob- 
tained, producing the required starting torque without consuming 
too much current. 

Motors for this application of course must be of the commutat- 
ing pole type and except in one point need not be different from 
ordinary commutating pole motors for constant speed service. 
Elevator motors are subject to very rapid changes in the current | 
during accelerating and braking. When the motor is stopped 
from its normal speed the shunt field is strengthened and the 
current reverses, producing regeneration. This change in cur-_ 
rent is so quick that when the interpoles are made of solid material - 
the commutating flux will not change quickly enough to correctly 
compensate for the reactance voltage in the short-circuited coils” 
which is the cause of sparking. This sparking coming with 
every start and stop will soon blacken the commutator and 
consequently the motor will require a great amount of attention. 
This lag in the interpole flux is produced by eddy currents 
which are induced in the solid commutating poles by the change 
in commutating flux. In order to correct this lag in the 
commutating flux the commutating poles have to be built up 
from laminations, which is not necessary in motors for constant- 
speed work in which the current is not subject to quick changes. 
If the commutating poles are laminated then there is still the 
magnet yoke as a part of the commutating pole flux circuit which 
is of solid material and thus must have a damping effect on the 
commutating flux change. Experience shows, however, that 
elimination of that part of the lag in the commutating flux which 
is caused by the solid commutating poles, is sufficient to make the 
commutating flux change so quickly that it prevents sparking 
at the brushes, making it unnecessary to also laminate the magnet 
yoke. The cross-section of the interpoles should be made rather 
liberal, in order to prevent saturation and to have the right pro- 
portion between commutating flux and armature current over 
the entire range of load. 

Whereas the commutating flux circuit should thus be made s 
as to respond as quickly as possible to changes in the current 
the main flux circuit should be made to be rather sluggish so tha 
the change in flux, and thus in speed, when the resistance i 
introduced in the shunt field circuit, will not be too abrupt 
Simplicity of control tends to make the number of steps used fot 
inserting the shunt field resistance as small as possible. In cas 
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of motors with 2-1 field control the shunt field resistance often 
is inserted in one step. Under these conditions the magnet yoke 
should have the requisite volume to dampen the flux change 
sufficiently to prevent a too sudden increase in speed causing 
discomfort to passengers in the car. Whether this effect can be 
produced by the magnet frame and by the self-induction of the 
shunt coils depends on the frame dimensions. If the motor js 
built with a relatively long armature core the yoke volume may 
be large enough to produce this effect; if not, then there are other 
ways to produce it. One way is to use a short-circuited turn of 
rather large copper cross-section around the main field coils, which 
of course will have a damping effect; another way is to use solid 
main poles. It also can be obtained by the use in the field cir- 
cuit of a relay of the fluttering type which strengthens the shunt 
field when the armature current exceeds a certain value and 
weakens the field again when the current drops to a certain value. 
_ Of great.importance in regard to the proper operation of ele- 
vator motors is the speed regulation. The elevator should 
run as nearly as possible at the same speed independent 
of the load and whether going up or down. With the 
car loaded to capacity and going up, the motor will pull its maxi- 
mum current; going down with same load the load will overhaul 
the counterweight and will drive the motor asa generator, pro- 
vided that the gear friction is not so large as to absorb the 
=xcess power, which should not be the case with well made gears. 
The maximum generator speed should not exceed the maximum 
motor speed by more than 15 per cent. The generator load of 
sourse will not be as large as the motor load, on account of guide 
ail, rope and gear friction. This friction is very considerable, 
specially the gear friction, so that the maximum generator cur- 
ent can hardly be over 1/3 of the motor current for maximum 
oad. 

_ The following factors of the motor design affect the character 
yf the speed curve: ohmic drop, main field distortion and local 
rush currents. The ohmic drop in armature and commutating 
ole winding will cause a decrease in speed as motor and an in- 
rease as generator, proportional to the current. The distor- 
ion of the main flux will produce a decrease in this flux and thus 
m increase in speed both as motor and as generator with increas- 
ng load. For motors with 2-1 field control, however, this field 
yeakening will not amount to much, as at normal speed the motor 
as a weak field and consequently the effect of the field distortion 
s rather small. The influence of both these factors can be cal- 
ulated with sufficient accuracy; not so, however, with the in- 
uence of the local currents. Although it is known how local 
urrents under the brushes affect the main flux and thus the speed, 
, has not been possible yet to express this effect in mathematical 
erms. A too strong commutating flux (over-compensation) will 
roduce local currents that have the same effect on the main flux 
sa backward shift of the brushes, whereas a too weak commuta- 
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ting flux (under-compensation) will cause delayed commutation, 
the effect of which corresponds to the effect of a forward brush 
shift. Thus the local currents produced by over-compensation 
have a main field weakening effect in the motor and a strengthen- 
ing effect in the generator, whereas those produced by under- 
compensation have a field strengthening effect in the motor and 
a weakening effect in the generator. In order to obtain a good 
speed regulation it will be of advantage to make the commuta- 
ting flux so that the motor is slightly over-compensated,which will 
increase the motor speed and decrease the generator speed and 
thus will decrease the regulation. By adjusting the commuta- 
ting flux strength for full load current at full field, a slight over- 
compensation will be obtained at high speed due to the decreased 
saturation of the magnet yoke. In elevator motors, which on 
account of the intermittent service have a rather large output 
coefficient, that is,a high output per unit armature d*/] and 
thus a large amount of armature ampere-turns, the effect of these 
local currents is very strong. This is illustrated rather strikingly 
by the weak field speed curve of a 30-h.p., 425-850 rev. per. min. 
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motor shown by curve A of Fig. 18. This curve shows that the 
commutating pole capacity was too small, requiring a strong in- 
terpole excitation which then produced over-compensation at par- 
tial load and under, compensation at overload. Curve B indicates 
the speed curve as it would be ‘f affected by ohmic drop and field 
distortion only. The difference between curves A and B is 
caused by the local currents. The speed curve A was straight- 
ened out by equipping the machine with more liberal commuta- 
Bee ae which produced the speed curve as given by curve C 
of Fig. 18. 
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ating of the motor should be taken longer than for elevators 
vith unfrequent service as in small hotels and factories. 

The speed of motors driving the elevator drum or sheave 
hrough a single or double worm gear should be from 800 to 900 
ev. per min., which ona 2-1 field control basis will make the full 
ield speed 400 to 450 rev. per min. With 850 rev. per min. and 
he smallest gear ratio of.20-1 and a drum or sheave of 36 inches * 
n diameter the car speed will be 400 ft. per min. Lower speeds 
an be obtained by a larger gear ratio. A slower elevator speed 
Uso can be obtained at a slight sacrifice in economy by not run- 
ling the motor up to its rated high speed. The motor fields 
hould be so designed that the motors can be used for a field con- 
tol varying between approximately 1.3 and2.1. This will help 
he elevator builder out considerably in that he can cover a larger 
ange of speed with fewer gears. Worm gear machines are shown 
n Figs. 19 and 20. 

Worm gears are seldom used for elevator speeds over 400 ft. 
er min. on account of difficulty with vibration noticeable in 
he car and with rapid wear. Due to a demand for geared high- 
peed elevators, during the last couple of years the helical or 
lerring-bone gear has been used in elevator work. It is a well- 
cnown fact these gears are very efficient, efficiencies as high as 
8 per cent having been obtained. Thecontact between gear and 
is of a rolling nature with almost no friction and thus very 
ttle wear. These gears when once in alignment will stay in align- 
nent, which is not the case with worm gears, which wear out 
lue to the friction between worm and gear. Inordertoavoid too 
arge a gear, the gearratio is considerably smaller than in worm 
fear machines and varies between 6-1 and 10-1. <A car speed of 
00 ft. per min. and a sheave diameter of 36 inches will give a 

otor speed of approximately 400 rev. per min. which witha 2-1 
eld control ratio will give a motor of 200 to 400 rev. per min. 
nd for this kind of service rated at from 20 to 40 h.p. The 
imitation in the size of the gear is responsible for a considerably 
ower motor speed than can be used for motors driving worm gear 
aachines, so that herring-bone gear machines require a more 
xpensive motor. This higher motor cost is not altogether a 
isadvantage as the low speed decreases the kinetic energy of the 
aotor armature. 

It is desirable to build the armatures of elevator motors with 
omparatively small diameter in order to keep the flywheel 
ffect low. However, the importance of this should not be over- 
stimated, especially not for motors with 2-1 or more field control. 
Vith every start an amount of work has to be performed for 
ecelerating the armature, equal to the kinetic energy of the 
rmature at high speed. The kinetic energy 1s proportional to 
he square of the angular velocity,so that in case of 2-1 field 
ontrol motors, 2 of the work to be performed for bringing the 
10to1 armature up to the high speed is done while the armature 
; being accelerated through field weakening. When stopping, 
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this 2 of the total armature inertia is returned either directly a 
indirectly to the supply circuit. It is returned directly in the 
case where the motor is being over-hauled, for this inertia is 
exhausted by regeneration caused by field strengthening. It is 
returned indirectly in the case where the motor is lifting a load 
when the inertia stored in the armature will be spent for moving 
the elevator, thus requiring less power from the supply circuit. 
Of course not all of the work performed during acceleration is 
recovered during retardation, because motor efficiency is less 
than 100 per cent. The relative importance of this loss can best 
be illustrated by an example. t 
For an elevator in an average size hotel the total kinetic energy 
of all moving and revolving parts at balanced load and at the 
speed of 350 ft. per min. is 15,500 ft-lb. (car weight 2650 lb., 
counterweight 3650 lIb., capacity 2500 lb.) of which 7800 ft-lb., 
or approximately 50 per cent, are stored in the armature of the 
30-h.p., 425-850 rev. per min. motor. This motor has an arma- 
ture diameter of 14-inches, whichis a fairly large diameter for a 
motor of this size. Of these 7800 ft-lb. armature inertia 2 or 
5850 ft-lb. are developed during field acceleration from 4 to 
full speed. With a motor efficiency of 85 per cent the loss due 
to this inertia will amount to: § 
; 

: 


(5-a5 ~ 9:85) 850 = 0.33 X 5850 = 1930 ft-lb. : 
As 1kw-hour = 2,653,000 ft-lb., the loss caused by the fly- 
wheel effect of the armature for acceleration and retardation 
1,930,000 _ 
between half and full speed will be, per 1000 cycles, “2,653,000 
= 0.728 kw-hr. a 
This result clearly indicates that in regard to economy not 
too much attention should be paid to the armature dimensions. 
A large armature flywheel effect, however, means that the start- 
ing and braking current peaks will be larger than for an armature 
with small flywheel effect, so that in regard to commutation a 
small armature diameter is desirable. This is especially so for 
high-speed elevators in large office buildings where a quick star 
and stop is required, and thus applies to motors driving herring- 
bone gear machines. For medium- and low-speed worm geai 
machines where quick starting and stopping is not so important: 
a small armature diameter should not be considered as a toc 
prominent factor. 
Quiet operation is another important factor for elevator motors 
Magnetic noise in a motor installed at the top or at the bottom o 
a hatchway may carry far and will be a nuisance to the people i 
the building. The noise problem is a study in itself on whic 
many papers have been published and will be published, as th 
final solution has not yet been found. A detailed discussion 
this problem would go far beyond the scope of this paper. 
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rge number of armature slots and large air gaps have proved 
. be effective means for getting quietly running machines. 


Morors For Low-SpeEED ELEVATORS 


The service for low-speed elevators usually is infrequent so 
lat.economy of acceleration and retardation need not be con- 
dered in the first. place, but rather first cost of the whole instal- 
tion and thus of the motor. For a certain h.p. and normal 
eed the motorwithout any field control of course is the cheapest, 
rr which reason this kind of motor is the proper one for low- 
yeed service. In order to get a high starting torque without 
ccessive current the motor should have a compound winding, 
» be used only during starting. This compound winding only 
un be effective if the magnetic circuit is not saturated when 
<cited by the shunt field alone. It should be of considerable 
rength, making it necessary to cut it out in two steps before 
1e motor reaches its full speed, so as to get smooth acceleration. 
‘hese motors are used for single 
r double worm gear machines; 
eir speed corresponds to the 
gh speed of motors for medium- 
eed elevators, with some varia- 
on. The motors are accelerated | 
series armature resistance cut ca 
t in steps; when stopping the 

ature series resistance is in- 
rted in steps, after which the 
otor is very nearly brought to 
stop by dynamic braking, the 
al stop being obtained by an 
ectrically operated mechanical Fic. 21 Fic. 22 
ake. 


Motor Sheave— 


-Idler Sheave —|—--§=- © 


Counter 
Weight 


F=| Counter 
Weight 


the ropes 
Eicolutely essential, as a drum would be of impossibly large 


ensions. The gearless traction machines can be divided 
two classes: those with 1-1 roping, the principle of which 
represented in Fig. 21, which are used 500 

T Bin, and above and those with 2-1 roping, shown in principle 
Fig. 22, which are used for car speeds up to 450 ft. per 


in. . . 

The 1-1 traction machine is shown in Figs. 23 and 24 ane 
nsisis of a low-speed motor to the armature spider of Ate 
bolted a driving sheave. This is in one piece with the brake 
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wheel. The brake shoes are actuated by steel springs and are 
magnetically released. The idler sheave seen in Figs. 21 and 
22 is resorted to in order to get two half turns, equal to 
one full turn, of the ropes on the traction sheave, which is neces- 
sary to obtain the required tractive effort. In order to get a 
motor speed which is as high as possible the diameter ofthe 
driving sheave should be as small as can be without materially 
affecting the life of the ropes. The smaller the diameter of 
the traction sheave the larger the strain on the ropes when 
passing around it. Experience has shown that the smallest 
allowable sheave diameter for 3-in. ropes, which are used for 
1-1, traction, is 30 inches. The same motor should be used 
for the different speeds from 500 ft. per min. up, so that if a 
30-inch sheave is used for 500 ft. per min. a 33-inch sheave will 
give a car speed of 550 ft. per min. and a 36-inch sheave 60 
ft. per min. The motor speed at normal elevator speed then 
will be 64 rev. per min. The maximum load which is to be 
considered for this kind of service, excepting machines for safe 
lifting, will be 3500 lb. which at a hoisting efficiency of 88 
per cent and a speed of 600 ft. per min. will require a motor 
output of 40 h.p. The counterweight overbalance for this 
kind of work usually is taken at from 40 to 45 per cent of the 
capacity load. In an elevator installation of an office build 
ing it is usually required that one machine must be able te 
lift safes of a weight of approximately 6000 lb. The simplest 
way to take care of this is to increase the counterweight on 
occasions when safes are to be lifted, in addition to which these 
machines have an additional brake for holding this heavy load. 
Having determined the normal motor speed at 64 rev. pet 
min., the question arises how much speed variation through 
field control this motor should have. The motor requirements 
for obtaining economical acceleration developed for motors 
driving worm gear machines also apply to gearless motors, 
_ that is, the economy of acceleration will increase with increas: 
ing field control ratio. However, there are more points to be 
considered. A look at the worm gear machines as shown in 
Figs. 19 and 20 will impress the fact that the motor is only a 
small part of the complete elevator machine, so that an increase 
of the field control ratio of the motor, increasing the cost of the 
motor, will only to a small extent affect the cost of the entire 
elevator installation. For a gearless machine, however, the 
conditions are entirely different, as a look at the machine ol 
Figs. 23 and 24 will show. In this machine the motor is by 
far the greatest part of the complete elevator machine, so that an 
increase in the field control ratio, which will increase the size and 
the cost of the motor, will materially affect the cost of the coma 
plete machine. An increase in acceleration economy, therefore 
can only be obtained at an increase in the purchasing price of 
the machine. This means larger yearly depreciation and in 
terest on the invested capital which may make up for the save 
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ing in power consumption during acceleration. There is yet 
another reason why the field control ratio for gearless machines 
should be taken lower than for geared machines. Consider- 
ing only the self-induction of the shunt field coils, in the case 
of the 30-h.p., 425-850 rev. per min. motor mentioned under 
worm gear machines it will take 0.45 second for the field to 
decrease from its full field value to its high speed value if all the 
resistance is inserted in one step, whereas in the gearless motor 
with a field control ratio of 1.18-1 it will take the field 0.8 second 
to decrease from full field strength to normal speed value, which 
is 85 per cent of the full field strength. In addition to the effect 
of the self-induction of the shunt coils, comes the delaying 
effect on the flux change by eddy currents in the magnet yoke. 
This effect of course is much more pronounced in the heavy 
frame of the gearless motor than in the light frame of the worm 
gear motor. If the field control ratio of the gearless motor 
were increased considerably beyond 1.2-1 this would neces- 
sarily increase the time required for the weakening of the field 
to such an amount that it would be impossible to obtain quick 
acceleration, a very important item in high-speed elevator 
work. Whereas in motors driving worm gear machines, means 
have to be employed to increase the sluggishness of the motor 
in regard to flux changes, the opposite is true for gearless motors, 
in which special care has to be taken that the magnet yoke is 
not too sluggish. A field control ratio of from 1.15 to 1.20-1 
seems to be the most favorable. 

In designing this gearless motor special attention has to be 
paid to speed regulation and efficiency and in doing this the 
heating will take care of itself. A low-speed motor like this 


or a considerable drop inspeed with increasing load. In order 
o limit this speed regulation to 15 per cent from maximum 
oad as motor to the corresponding generator load the current 
ensity in the armature copper is to be kept fairly low, which 
t the same time is productive of a good efficiency and {low 
eating. The motor shown in Figs. 23 and 24 has the high full 
oad efficiency of 83 per cent. The partial load efficiencies of 
ourse are still higher, which is an advantage in elevator work, 
here most of the time the load will be below the maximum 
ar capacity. 

Due to the low speed the kinetic energy of the motor armature 
s very small and amounts to only 1620 ft-lb. for the motor 
f Fig. 23, whereas the inertia of the whole elevator system 
car weight 3000 1b., counterweight 4300 Ib.) at balanced load 
nd 600 ft. per min. amounts to 20,700 ft-lb., so that the 
rmature only is responsible for 7.8 per cent of the total inertia 
approximately 50 per cent in a worm gear machine). This 
hows that it is no advantage to build the armature of gearless 
Otors with a special small diameter for the purpose of limiting 
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ature diameter and thus a short.armature core has the distinct — 
advantage of decreasing the over-all length of the machine and 
making it possible to build the machines with a large number 
of poles. This will shorten the armature end connections and — 
thus decrease the ohmic resistance of the armature winding, ~ 
causing an increase in efficiency and a decrease in speed regula- ~ 
tion, both very desirable accomplishments. ; 
The gearless motor referred to in this paper has 8 poles and — 
no commutating poles. Due to the low speed satisfactory — 


commutation can be obtained without resorting to commutat-— 
, 


’ 
. 
the flywheel effect to the lowest possible value. A large arm- ; 
: 
‘ 


ing poles, against the use of which there is a serious objection ~ 
on account of the increase in ohmic drop and thus in the speed 
regulation, caused by the commutating pole winding. 

Compactness and short over-all: length are very desirable 
features for these machines. In order to be able to mount the 
machines, driving a bank of elevators, side by side, the over-all — 
length should not exceed 6 ft., which will allow enough space — 
between adjacent machines for an attendant to pass between. 
If this is not done it may be necessary to double-deck the ma-~ 
chines, that is, mount alternate machines in two tiers, which of © 
course is undesirable in regard to the cost of the building and 
accessibility. , 

The cycle of control of these motors is the same as for worm 
gear machines except that in addition to the resistance used 
during acceleration in series with the armature, resistance is 
also used in parallel with the armature. This last feature 
produces dynamic braking during retardation before the arma- 
ture is disconnected from the line and short-circuited through — 
the dynamic braking resistance. This is very helpful in mak-_ 
ing smooth stops. ; 

Due to a demand for elevators with a speed’ of from 400 to 
450 ft. per min. with larger capacity than is usual for 1-1 ma- 
chines the 2-1 gearless traction machine has been developed, 
the principle of which is shown in Fig. 22, and this is being 
used extensively for department stores. Due to the rope 
sheave on car and counterweight the speed of the car is half 
the rope speed, thus permitting the use of a higher spee 
motor and thus a smaller motor than used for 1-1 roping. 
As 43-inch ropes are commonly used for this kind of work a 
smaller traction sheave than in the 1-1 machine can be used 
At 450 ft. per min. car speed, 900 ft. per min. rope speed and 
with a 28-inch sheave the motor speed will have to be 123 rev 
per min. Due to the fact that this motor is smaller than th 
one previously described and thus has a smaller magnet yoke 
the field control ratio should be made somewhat larger, 1.3- 
being a good ratio, giving a motor speed of 95-123 rev. per min. 
The higher speed and the larger field control ratio of this moto 
necessitate commutating poles in order to obtain satisfactor 
commutation. The construction of this machine is entirel 
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along the lines of the 1-1 machine and the only reason that it is 
not used in the place of the 1-1 machine, than which of courseit is 
cheaper, is because the high rope speed, equal to twice the car 
speed, makes rope wear very considerable. For this reason it 
is seldom used for rope speed higher than 900 ft. per min., cor- 
responding to a car speed of 450 ft. per min. 


APPLICATION OF FLYWHEELS TO Morors 


K. A. Pauly: The use of flywheels in connection with motors 
nas an important bearing upon the design of the machine to 
which the flywheel is applied; and further, the design of the 
dywheel motor unit should properly be a balance between the 
advantages to be gained by the use of the flywheel and the 
lisadvantages resulting from the special features in the design 
of the motor necessary to make the wheel effective. The fly- 
wheel is a simple and efficient means of storing energy in rela- 
‘ively small quantities and discharging it at a high rate for short 
eriods, and is, therefore, especially applicable to motor appli- 
ations where the motor is called upon to meet high momentary 
verloads. 

Obviously, one of the advantages to be gained by the use of 

flywheel when properly applied is a reduction or practical 
limination of the peak demands for power by the motor, which, 
epending upon conditions, may materially affect the capacity 
f the generating, transmitting and transforming equipment 
equired for supplying power to the motor, as well as the ca- 
acity of the motor itself. To obtain the benefits from the fly- 
heel, however, it is necessary to so design the motor, in con- 
ection with which it is used, that the speed will automatically 
rop through a greater range with an increase in load than 
the usual practise for such motors when no flywheel is used. 
The simplest methods and those commonly used for obtain- 
g this result are to give direct-current motors an accumulative 
mpound winding and to insert a fixed resistance in the rotor 
reuit of induction motors. With an equipment of this type, 
ualizing of the load is only partial except where the peak 
ads are of extremely short duration and the flywheel large in 
oportion to the energy required. Where the peak load is 
stained for any considerable period the actual reduction in 
he power demand may be small, and in some cases no reduc- 
on may be made, the whole effect of the flywheel being simply 
round off the corners of the load curve, unless an excessively 
avy wheel is used. Where this is the case, advantage may 
taken of automatic means of controlling the field of the direct- 
rrent motor or the resistance in the rotor circuit of the in- 
ction motor as the load increases, and vice versa, allowing 
e flywheel to operate through a greater range in speed for the 
me maximum demand for power by the motor and at the same 

e cbtain a reasonable efficiency over the cycle. 

Increasing the speed range through which a motor flywheel 
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unit operates may increase the cost of the motor, lower its 
efficiency, complicate the control, and have material effect 
upon the work both as to quantity and quality, while the effect 
on the flywheel will be to reduce the cost as well as lower the 
~ power required to drive it, from which it follows that the de- 
sign of the combined unit to accomplish definite results, must 
always be a compromise. , 

The most common uses of flywheels in connection with 
motors are those for punch presses, air compressors, which are 
usually driven by compound-wound direct-current motors or 
induction motors with fixed high resistance rotors, rolling mills, 
the motors driving which are controlled by all three methods, 
and indirectly to mine hoists. 


A-C. CommuTATOR Morors 


j 
E. F. W. Alexanderson (by letter): There are two distingy 
reasons for the use of a-c. commutator motors which must ag 
be confused, although both of these reasons may apply for 
certain motor application at the same time. The one is that th 
use of commutators makes it possible to operate motors on singles 
phase power circuits in cases where high torque starting duty 1 
required. The other reason for the use of commutator motors 
is the fact that they are adapted for operation at variable speed 
The faults of the commutator motors are greater expense an 
greater maintenance than for either induction motors or direct- 
current motors, and the use of the commutator motor is not 
justified unless either one or both of the above-mentioned con® 
siderations is important enough to warrant a greater pa 
in the cost of the motor. Re J 
As examples of motor types that have been developed to meet 
the various requirements that come under the above classification 
the following can be mentioned: ; 
A form of commutator motor is widely used on single-phase 
power circuits for high starting duty which operates at only one 
constant speed. The characteristics of this motor are substan- 
tially like an induction motor and the principal object of thi 
commutator is to give a high starting torque. Incidental advar 
tages can be derived from the use of commutator by the improv 
ment of power factor. These motors are manufactured in slightly 
varying forms under various names; but they can, as a whole 
be said to have only one function—to provide heavy starting 
service with single-phase power. “¢ 
The motor of the other extreme type is the three-phase variable: 
‘speed motor. The only essential function of this motor is t 
provide variable speed with alternating current. In all othe 
respects the induction motor would be preferable, while the com 
mutator makes possible improvements of power factor. 
The limitations of starting torque in alternating-current com 
mutator motors are so well known that they are not worth re 
viewing. It may suffice to say that it is purely a problem of th 
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lesigner. Motors must be designed so that they will success- 
ully take care of the starting duty for which they are intended. 
‘or this purpose the designer must work with rather close mar- 
ins, and the motors when properly designed do not have the 
xcess starting torque of the direct-current motor. 

While in principle the method for speed variation in alter- 
ating-current commutator motors is the same as in direct-cur- 
ent motors, there are a number of practical limitations in the 
lesign of the motor proper as well as the controlling device, so 
hat a variable-speed a-c. motor has essentially different charac- 
eristics from the corresponding d-c. motor with which the opera- 
ors are familiar. It is important that these differences should 
ye understood by the prospective users of variable-speed a-c. 
notors because these motors have undoubtedly been barred from 
_ great many useful applications due to misunderstanding be- 
ween operators and designers of what the real requirements are. 
n operator who has been in the habit of using variable-speed 
-c. motors has naturally grown into the habit of thinking of a 
ariable-speed motor as one with adjustable-speed shunt charac- 
ristics, and has possibly been led to assume that it is essential 
r the successful performance of his service that a motor should 
ave those characteristics. If a prospective motor application 
looked into strictly on this basis, the designer must usually 
ive the answer that it is either impossible to meet the require- 
ents, or that the combination of motor and controller would be 
© expensive to be acceptable. In many cases where these 
otors have been investigated and where it was believed that an 
c. motor to be acceptable must have the characteristics of a 
ce. shunt motor, it was found later that the relations between 
eed and torque which are characteristics of the simplest form 
variable-speed a-c. motor serve the purpose just as well. 

A number of important motor applications have been made in 
is way, for instance, spinning frames and printing presses, 
d there is no doubt that many more industrial applications of 
ilar character will be found. On the other hand, it is recog- 
zed that there are motor applications, such as machine tool 
ive, where adjustable constant speed is essential. The prob- 
m of meeting this requirement with a-c. motors has already 
en solved in several ways. It is expected that adjustable-speed 
otors will be found valuable in such cases, whereas the cost will 
cessarily be a good deal higher than that of the corresponding 
riable-speed motor with series characteristics. The use of an 
justable-speed shunt motor should, therefore, never be ad- 
cated unless it is definitely proved that the simple variable- 
eed motor with series characteristics would not be suitable. 


NCHRONOUS MOTORS AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH THEIR APPLICATION 


C. j. Fechheimer: For many years the synchronous motor 
s not looked upon as a desirable motor for the drive of other 
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machinery, nor even for power factor correction, because of 
three features which were considered objectionable. These were 
(1) difficulty in starting; (2) the tendency to hunt; (3) the neces- 
sity for using direct-current excitation. 

Of these three objections, the first was probably of greatest 
moment. For many years, an auxiliary machine was generally 
used to start the synchronous machine, and when the motor 
was brought up to speed, it was synchronized, lamps or a synchro- 
scope being employed. In recent years, however, successful 
efforts have been made to make the motor self-starting and 
surprisingly gratifying results have been achieved. It is even 
possible so to proportion the motors that the starting character- 
istics in breaking from rest are as good as those which obtain 
in squirrel cage induction motors for the corresponding ratings. 
As will be subsequently pointed out, it is not always desinaay 
to secure such starting characteristics. 

The application of squirrel cage windings to laminated pole 
rotors, or the use of solid poles, not only secures good starting 
characteristics, but also practically eliminates the tendency to 
hunt. In fact, when modern synchronous motors are installed 
little or no thought is given to the hunting tendency. This 
improvement in synchronous motor operation is partly due t 
the use of steam and water turbine drive for generators and to 
improved transmission line design. 

Most of the large stations have direct-current busbars, so that 
no additional equipment is needed to excite the synchronous 
motors. In installations in which there is no source of direct 
current immediately available, the exciter is frequently direct- 
connected to the synchronous motor, and the exciter and 
the motor are started as one unit. By the time the synchronous 
motor reaches synchronous speed, the exciter will have generated 
sufficient electromotive force to excite the fields of the synchron- 
ous motor. This alsoapplies to synchronous motors driving 
direct-current generators, in which case the generated direct 
electromotive force, if not too high, may be used as exciting 
electromotive force. 7 

In order thoroughly to understand the applications of synchron- 
ous motors, we shall point out the limitations in ratings and 
capacities, and in order to indicate the advantages which may 
be obtained by use of synchronous motors in some applications, 
we give a set of curves of the motor’s characteristics. 

The synchronous motor, as its name indicates, necessarily 
runs at constant speed, after it has been synchronized. No 
developments up to the present time have indicated that it 
is at all adapted for use as an adjustable-speed motor. One of 
its advantages is that its speed remains fixed, irrespective of thé 
load or excitation, until the breakdown point is reached, as 
suming constant frequency. Like the induction motor, but 
unlike the direct-current motor, the breakdown point in torqut 
depends upon the proportions in the motor, upon the load whiel 
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as been applied, and upon the impressed electromotive force. 
Inlike the induction motor, however, there isno falling off in 
9eed up to the breakdown point, and the pull-out point in 
sgard to load can be altered, not only by the magnitude of the 
npressed voltage, but also by the amount of exciting current. 
fost commercial synchronous motors are so designed that they 
ill have approximately double normal torque at the pull-out 
oint, when the excitation required for normal operation is 
pplied. It is seldom that more than this is demanded. 

While the starting torque of the synchronous motor may. be 

lade equal to that of the squirrel cage induction motor, the 
rque falls off rapidly as synchronism is approached, as will 
ibsequently be pointed out. Hence, if the motor is to start 
ertain kinds of apparatus which demand large torque near 
ynchronous speed, such as fans, or centrifugal pumps, this 
laracteristic may be one limitation. 
In the synchronous motor, as in nearly all electrical machinery, 
1e principal limitation other than magnetic saturation is temper- 
ture rise. If the motor is to be used for power factor correc- 
ay it frequently happens that it must be made larger than would 
herwise be necessary, owing to the limitation imposed by 
1e temperature rise of the field coils. 

If the field coils are insulated between turns or to ground 
ith organic fibrous material, such as paper, cotton, or linen, 
is important for the operator to observe the temperature rise 

them, especially if the tendency is to over-excite them. He 
ay conveniently note the change in voltage required to send 
le exciting current through the field coils, and therefrom cal- 
ulate the temperature rise. If non-combustible material such 

mica or asbestos is used for insulation in the fields, the 
erator need not be alarmed regarding the temperature rise of 
at member, except in so far as the stator temperature may have 
en influenced thereby. If the stator be insulated with fibrous 
aterial between turns or to ground, it is important that tempera- 
res below the charring point of such insulation be maintained. 
herwise, a serious breakdown and short-circuit may occur, 
sulting in temporary disuse of the apparatus. In the smaller 

es of synchronous motors, rotor temperature rise is usually a 
ry serious limitation; so much so, that up to approximately 

h.p., the induction motor is smaller and cheaper. It is also 
nsidered an extra complication to have direct-current excita- 
n for small units. The field of application of small synchron- 
S$ motors is consequently limited. 


CHARACTERISTIC CURVES 


The most useful curves, and also those which are most easily 
termined from test, are the open-circuit saturation and short- 
‘cuit curves. To these should be added in order of importance 
e€ zero power factor saturation curve, with leading current. 
om these the load saturation curves at other power factors 


: 
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may be determined. In Fig. 25 are shown these, as well as th 
lagging current zero power factor and core loss curves. Fron 
the saturation curves we may read the exciting current requiret 
for the load and power factor corresponding to normal impresset 
voltage. In Fig. 26 are drawn V curves which show the varia 
tion of alternating current with exciting current. On these 
curves may be plotted along which the power factor is constan 
In Fig. 26 are shown the minimum current, or acpronnaal 
unity power factor, the 80 per cent leading and 80 per cen 
lagging power factor curves. } 

The other curves which are of value are those which pertail 
to synchronous motors during starting. In a paper* by thi 
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winding. Fig. 9 gives results obtained with squirrel cage wind 
ing removed and fields open-circuited. These curves illustrat 
the marked effect of the squirrel cage winding in producin 
torque. In Fig. 10 are plotted curves of a solid pole machine wit 
out squirrel cage winding and with fields open. All of the 
curves show that the torque drops off just before synchronis: 
is reached. In order to increase the torque near synchronism, 


*“Self-Starting Synchronous Motors, ”’ by C. J. Fechheimer. TRAN 
actions A, I. E. E. 1912, Vol. XXXI, page 529. p 
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mall amount of direct current may be caused to flow in the 
elds, which may be of material assistance. Figs. 11 and 12 
how the effect thus secured, and indicate that there is a certain 
ritical value which will produce a maximum torque at a definite 
peed, and that to obtain such maximum torque, the direct 
urrent should be increased as the speed increases. Below a cer- 
ain speed any value of direct current decreases, instead of in- 
reases, the torque. It is interesting that a synchronous motor 
rill lock into synchronism, if the load be not excessive, without 
ny excitation, and will then run as a synchronous motor receiv- 
ag alternating-current excitation from the stator. 
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Oscillograms Figs. 2 to 5,in Mr. F. D.N ewbury’s paper™, when 
udied in connection with Figs. 7 to 12 from the author’s former 
aper, convey a clear picture of the phenomena from stand-still 
) synchronism, of the transients produced by the varying reluc- 
nee of the magnetic circuit due to projecting poles, and those 
used by temporary changes in connections. There may be a 
ndency of the synchronous motor, when its fields are short- 
reuited, to refuse to accelerate beyond half speed. The remedy 
s in opening the field circuit, after which the motor will usually 


celérate without further difficulty. 
*°The Behavior of Synchronous Motors During Starting.’ 


ANSACTIONS, 1913, Vol. XXXII, page 1510. 


A ete 
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OPERATING FEATURES 5 


It is now general practise to start synchronous motors b 
applying to the stator, voltage lower than normal. This 1 
generally accomplished by means of auto-transformers from whie 
suitable taps are brought out. The connection is usually mad 
through oil switches at the switchboard. It is possible, howevet 
when lowering transformers are installed, to bring taps from th 
secondary windings of such transformers, and start the motor 
directly therefrom. In a few limited applications, even wit 
motors up to 500 h.p., when such motors are low-speed, it i 
possible to omit entirely the auto-transformers and throw ther 
over directly on the line. This practise is not generally recom 
mended, however, and should be employed only with the sane 
tion of the manufacturers. ° It is seldom essential to have mor 
than one starting voltage, it being generally satisfactory 6 
change connections from starting to full voltage, without am 
intermediate steps. In special applications, however, th 
manufacturer may recommend the use of intermediate steps, i 
conjunction with preventive impedance or other suitable arrange 
ment. During the starting period, the voltage induced in th 
field coils is frequently quite high. To reduce danger from thi 
source, in some installations, it is advisable to have the field 
short-circuited, whereas in other installations the fields may b 
left open. It is well, therefore, to accept the recommendation 
of the manufacturing company in regard to the field connections 

As has previously been pointed out, the synchronous moto 
‘is not well adapted for the drive of other apparatus, when ; 
small amount of power is required. The field of the synchronou 
motor lies: 


1. In the driving of machinery which does not require af 
speed adjustment. 

2. In the driving of machinery where constant speed 
is consistent with nearly constant frequency) is important. 

3. In the driving of low-speed machinery, for which inductit 
motors are not applicable, due to their large size and low pow 
factor. 

4, Inits ability to compensate for reactive currents of oth 
apparatus on the system. When thus used, mechanical pov 
-may or may not be supplied. 

This ‘leads to a new classification, in which we shall endeay 
to outline more specifically the kinds of machinery for trai 
mission schemes in conjunction with which the synchron¢ 
motor should be operated. 


(a) The synchronous motor may be used to drive line shafti 
when the starting torque required does not exceed about 50 pt 
cent of the normal rating of the motor. 


(0) The synchronous motor may be used to drive centrifug 
pumps or fans when the pull-in torque demanded near synchrot 
ous speed does not exceed approximately 40 per cent of the noi 
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1al rating of the motor, and use is made of a suitable low-resist- 
mee squirrel cage winding which decreases the starting and 
acreases the pull-in torque. 


(c) The synchronous motor may be used to drive direct-current 
enerators in motor-generator sets, especially in the larger sizes. 
(d) The synchronous motor may be used in conjunction 
ith another synchronous machine, as to form a part of a 
requency-changer set. 


(e) The synchronous motor is especially adapted for the drive 
f low-speed air compressors, since these generally require 
bout 15 to 20 per cent of normal torque for breaking from rest, 
nd there is seldom difficulty experienced in pull-in torque require- 
1ents; furthermore, an induction motor for such low speed has 
ery poor power factor. 


(f) The synchronous motor may be operated idle for power 
actor correction only, in which case it is generally given the 
ame of synchronous condenser. 

In any of the classifications from (a) to (e), inclusive, the motor 
lay or may not be used for power factor correction. It may 
e operated at unity power factor or at leading power factor, 
epending upon service conditions. It should be understood 
at if the motor operates at leading power factor it must be 
itably designed for carrying the increased current in the field 
ils, as well as in the stator coils. The ability not only to 
erate at unity power factor, but also to compensate for the 
gging currents of other apparatus on the system is one of the 
ost valuable features of the synchronous motor. If the motor 
used as a synchronous condenser only, it is frequently found 
visable to operate under-excited, with lagging current, when 
e load on the line is light, to compensate for the charging cur- 
mt in the transmission line. By means of suitable automatic 
Itage regulators, the excitation of the synchronous condenser 
ay be adjusted with the load to maintain constant voltage at 
e receiver end of the line, or to secure such a load-voltage curve 
may be found most desirable for the transmission service. 

In Figs. 27 to 32 inclusive, are shown some modern types of 
nchronous motors in various applications. Fig. 27 shows a 
00-kilowatt motor-generator, the motor being wound for 11,000 
Its,, three-phase, 60 cycles, 514 rev. permin. Fig. 28showsa 
nchronous frequency-changer used for transforming 25-cycle, 
00 volts, three-phase power to 623-cycle, 2700 or 5400-volt, two- 
ase, and is rated 2500 kilovolt-amperes and operates at 375 

. per min. Fig. 29 shows an air compressor driven by a 
nchronous motor, and Fig. 30 shows the rotor of a synchronous 
stor used for air compressor drive. Fig. 31 shows the rotor 
a synchronous condenser for a 15,000-kilovolt-ampere unit, 
d Fig. 32 synchronous machines which may either be driven 
waterwheels, or operated as synchronous condensers for power 
tor correction. 


2. 
tien tt 
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SPEED REGULATION 


F. B. Crosby: Any investigation or discussion of the opera 
ting characteristics of electric motors which overlooks spe 
regulation is hopelessly incomplete. The importance of thi 
factor is so thoroughly appreciated, however, and the characteris 
tics of the more common types of motors so well known, that wer 
it not for material progress during the past year in more satis 
factory methods of control I should consider an apology due t 
members of the Institute for speaking on this time-worn subject 

All motors, whether designed for operation on alternating-o 
continuous-current circuits, readily fall into three distinct divi 
sions when classified on the basis of speed characteristics. ; 

Ist: Constant speed, that is, speed virtually constant, indepen 
dent of changes in load. The compound-wound continuous 
current motor and the synchronous and squirrel cage inductioi 
alternating-current motors are typical of this class. 5 

2nd: Variable speed—that is, speed constant for any givél 
load but varying with changes in load. The series d-c. machin 
with armature control and the induction motor with phase 
wound rotor and external secondary resistance illustrate thi 
class. 

3rd: Adjustable speed—that is, speeds adjustable over wid 
range at will of operator, each speed being constant, independer 
of load fluctuations. The one motor which.as a single unit 
fully meet these conditions is the d-c. shunt-wound motor witl 
field control. 

For the a-c. representatives of this class it has been necessar 
until recently to accept a compromise in the form of a so-calle 
multi-speed, changeable pole, induction motor, or the more com 
plex arrangement of two such motors in concatenation. : 

With the exception of certain machine tools which requir 
strictly adjustable speeds throughout a wide range, and sue 
applications as cranes, elevators, small hoists, etc., for whie 
variable-speed motors are usually satisfactory, the great ma 
jority of industrial applications are successfully met with | 
constant-speed motor. ; 

The many excellent characteristics of the induction moto 
together with the unquestioned advantages of a-c. systems ¢ 
distribution have led to its general adoption even in maf 
instances where, from the standpoint of speed control alont 
a d-c. motor with shunt field control would have been preferable 

There is still a large and more highly specialized field in whie 
the strictly adjustable-speed motor must be employed for oneé 
more of the following reasons. First, in certain processes as, ft 
example, the finishing passes of mills rolling metal in small sé 
tions, sudden fluctuations in speed render it impossible to pt 
duce a uniform gage, which obviously results in loss of producti 
Again, it is often desirable to roll the metal at a higher speed thi 
is permissible for entering the pass. It is therefore desiral 
and often imperative that the speed characteristics of the drivi 
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notor shall be such that when the load falls off as the billet leaves 
he rolls the regulation of the motor will not permit its speed to 
ncrease automatically to values which render it impossible to 
nter the next billet. 

While variable-speed motors, such as the series d-c. with arma- 
fare control or the induction motor with wound rotor and rheo- 
static control, may be satisfactory under certain conditions for 
iriving mine fans, centrifugal pumps, centrifugal compressors, 
stc., so far as speed control is concerned, their operation at re- 
luced speed over long periods is accompanied by excessive power 
ee due to the low efficiencies inherent with armature 
-ontrol. 

For such applications it has been necessary to resort to con- 
inuous-current motors with shunt field control, though it is 
vident that ample incentive exists for the development of a 
imple, efficient and commercially practicable adjustable-speed 
i-c. motor. The problem is to design one. 

Much has been done both in this country and abroad along 
his line, and the results obtained indicate an early solution 
f the problem, at least in motors of relatively small capacities. 
In a short paper on ‘‘ The Economic Speed Regulation of 
-C. Motors for Driving Mine Fans ”’ presented at the annual 
eeting of the Mining section of the Institute in Pittsburgh 

April 1913, I had the pleasure of describing briefly a system 
f adjustable speed control for induction motors which, origi- 
ally developed abroad, has been modified and perfected to meet 
merican requirements. To distinguish it from armature or 
eostatic control this system was then designated and will be 
ferred to as dynamic control. 

Since that time nineteen of these auxiliary speed-regulating 
uipments have been or are now being installed and are in 
ecessful operation for driving mine fans and main rolls in 
eel mills. One of these equipments makes use of the syn- 
ronous converter method mentioned below; the remaining. 
ghteen involve a somewhat simpler equipment in which a 
ree-phase commutator motor replaces the auxiliary rotary 
dd-c. motor of the former method. 

Both methods are applicable to induction motors with phase- 
ound rotors and each accomplishes practically the same re- 
ts, viz: strictly adjustable speed control of the main in- 
ction motor at relatively high efficiency and any desired 
wer factor up to unity or even leading, throughout the range 
speed for which it is designed. 

Broadly speaking, the commutator motor method is the less 
pensive for 60-cycle equipments requiring speed regulation 
to 30 per cent or for 25-cycle equipments requiring regula- 
n up to 50 per cent. For greater range of regulation present 
ta-would seem to indicate the desirability of the rotary con- 
rter method on account of limitations in design of the com- 
utator motor imposed by the higher frequencies encountered 
the speed of the main motor is reduced. 
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Incidentally I may say that, in view of the fact that the cos 
of the synchronous converter method of regulation does not diffe 
greatly from the cost of a standard motor-generator and direc 
current motor with shunt field control, I believe there is little 
if any reason for installing the more complex synchronous co 
verter system of speed control. , 

This is not the occasion for an extended discussion of tl 
theoretical considerations involved in the design of auxilia 
speed-regulating sets and the following brief remarks are f 
those interested in the practical aspects of the problem of ef. 
ficient speed control of a-c. motors. 

The induction motor may well be considered as a simp 
static transformer in which the secondary is free to rotate 
With the phase-wound roter blocked and a definite impressec 
primary frequency and potential, the same frequency, and @ 
potential determined by the ratio of primary to secondary turns 
will appear at the slip rings. If the secondary is free to rotate 
the frequency and potential at the slip rings will approach zer¢ 
as the speed approaches synchronism. A series of speed-torqt 
and speed-current curves may be plotted for such a motor f 
each value of secondary resistance. It is therefore like a serie 
direct-current motor in that its speed varies with the load t 
to synchronism. Its efficiency is approximately proportiona 
to the reduction in speed since the secondary losses are alway: 
equal to the ratio of slip to speed times the shaft horse power, 61 


— xX h.p. = secondary losses. 
If, therefore, we can devise a means of transforming thi 
slip energy at varying voltage and frequency and return it 
the system at line frequency and voltage, at the same tim 
automatically substituting the necessary effective resistance i 
small increments to bring the speed back to the desired valu 
with each change in load, we shall have achieved the require 
adjustable control at relatively high efficiency. 

With the commutator motor method of dynamic control th 
main motor is started and accelerated in the usual manner wit 
automatic current limit. Upon reaching some predetermine 
speed the commutator motor is automatically substituted f6 
the accelerating resistance. The commutator motor, whid 
forms one unit of a two-unit motor-generator, is excited from th 
slip rings of the main motor and because of its series speé 
characteristic drives the second unit, which is a standard squirt 
cage induction motor, slightly above synchronism, causing ” 
to operate as an induction generator and return to the syste 
to which it is connected the slip energy of the main motor le 
the losses in the motor-generator. 

Perfect speed control is obtained for the main motor | 
manipulating a small three-phase rheostat in the exciting @ 
cuit of the commutator motor. Strengthening this field 1 
duces the speed of the main motor, and conversely. 
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It may assist in getting a clearer physical conception of the 
manner in which this is accomplished to recall the speed-torque 
characteristics of the induction motor. When running under 
given conditions of load and secondary resistance the speed 
and slip ring voltage are fixed. Conversely, if the slip ring 
voltage is constant and the effective resistance varied inversely 
as the load, the speed will remain constant. ; 

It is evident that any sudden decrease in the load on the main 
motor, for example, produces an instantaneous tendency for 
she motor to accelerate to some speed corresponding to a lower 
slip ring voltage required to force just sufficient current through 
the secondary circuits to produce the new torque values and re- 
establish an equilibrium of electrical and mechanical forces. 

At the instant the load falls off, however, the excess slip ring 

voltage corresponding to the speed at that moment, maintains 
n the commutator motor a counter e.m.f. which is equivalent 
(oO an instantaneous corresponding increase in the effective 
esistance in the secondary circuit of the main motor. This 
ncrease in effective resistance automatically reduces the second- 
ry current to a new value corresponding to the new conditions 
f reduced load, while maintaining the same voltage at the slip 
ings and consequently the same speed, independent of varia- 
ion in load. 
With the synchronous converter method the slip energy of the 
ain motor is first transformed to continuous current which is 
pplied to a separately excited d-c. motor which in turn drives 
n induction motor-generator. Speed control is obtained by 
arying the field of the d-c. motor. The operation is practi- 
lly as described above, except that an additional unit and 
ectrical transformation is required. 


InpucTION Moror CHARACTERISTIC CURVES 


A. E. Averrett: The normal induction motor is essentially 
constant-speed machine with shunt d-c. load and_ speed 
aracteristics, but by modifications it can be made to approxi- 
ate a series d-c. motor by using a high-resistance rotor, or 
limited adjustable-speed characteristic -by changeable pole 
nnections—this latter includes the cascade connections of 
e or more motors. 

The general qualities of the constant-speed induction motor 
€ quite well known and are shown in Fig. 33; the starting 
d unstable portion of the curve is shown in dash lines, the 
able and working range in full lines. 

The efficiency and power factor curve is plotted to torque 
stead of the usual horse power abscissa so the length of the 
agram expressed in torque will be constant, as it is well known 
at the maximum torque of an induction motor at a given volt- 
e is constant and independent of the secondary resistance, 
e ettect of a change in this resistance merely changing the 
sition at which the maximum torque occurs; it is also well 
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known that within the limits of saturation the torque is pro- 
portional to the square of the voltage. 
The effect of increased secondary resistance on the efficiency 
at reduced speeds is readily seen; for instance, at a torque of 
2.4 the slip is 2 per cent, the efficiency 92; at the same torque 
with a slip of 4 per cent the 

— efficiency is 90; similarly if 20 per 
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This curve shows more clearly the effect of resistance in the 
secondary on starting torque and current. 
The standstill position has a slip of 100 per cent, above 10 
per cent the rotation is negative although the slip is positivs 
and corresponds to a frequency changer consuming power, ane 
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therefore can be used for magnetic braking by reversing t 
primary lines. At a negative slip and a super-synchronal 
speed the torque becomes negative and therefore instead of 
motor we have an induction generator returning power to t 
line; at normal frequency the torque curves above synchre 
ous speed are approximately symmetrical with those bel 
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nchronism and therefore the power output as a generator is 
eater than as a motor. This property is especially valuable 
hoisting work to limit the hoist falling speed and return 
wer to the line. 

Zero slip is the critical point in regard to torque; at 100 per 
nt the motor rotation stops, but the torque continues positive 
d it is very convenient for investigation to continue the 
rves for large values of resistance and slip beyond the stand- 
ll point. 

The torque curves for various values of resistance are sym- 
strical but shifted to the left directly proportional to the total 
lues; for instance on torque curve 1 the maximum torque 
curs at 73 per cent slip. Assume full load at 2.4 the slip is 
per cent; at 35 per cent slip on the accelerating side we have 
st enough torque to overcome full load, showing that with 
nmimum resistance the load could not be started. 

By doubling the secondary resistance the slip at the same 
que becomes 4 per cent, the maximum torque the same, 
t at 15 per cent slip the full load point for acceleration 70 
cent and the starting torque twice as large. 

Since the maximum torque is produced by a certain current 
position of the current curve for maximum torque follows 
maximum torque point; it is to be observed that both 
ximum torque and current in curve 3 are on the frequency 
erator side of the torque curve, that is, beyond 100 per cent 


he same class of curves can be used for showing the effect 
varying potential as used for starting squirrel cage rotors; 
dash curves of torque and current corresponding to a 70.7 
cent compensator voltage tap applied to curve 2, the start- 
torque being 50 per cent and starting current 70.7 per cent, 
t is, the starting kv-a. on the line and motor being equal, 
wing for no compensator losses. 
ulti-speed motors of the changeable pole type have similar 
que, speed, and efficiency curves for each set of poles. 
oughly it may be said that resistance control of speed 
es a series characteristic with constant power factor and 
ciency proportional to speed. 

hangeable pole or concatenated motors, on the other hand, 
€ approximately constant speed and efficiency with power 
tor proportional to the speed. Owing to complications in 
nections and the initial high cost this latter type is rather 
ited in application. 

he great majority of induction motors used in this country 
of the squirrel cage type and where starting conditions 
suitable they are almost ideal, but if much more than full 
torque is required at starting the loss in running efficiency 
bjectionable, unless an excessive starting current 1s per- 
sible. For some classes of intermittent service it 1s practical 
se squirrel cage motors which will start with the maximum 
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torque, but since all the losses are within the motor the hea 
ing limit is soon reached. 

Under operating features, the following points are of i 
terest. Within the limits of saturation the output and torqi 
are proportional to the voltage squared; this will usually hol 
for 15 or 20 per cent over or below normal voltage. ; 

The maximum torque at constant voltage is, roughly, inverse 
proportional to the frequency, provided the ratio of resistam 
to reactance of the motor is small. 4 

The effect of wave shape is usually slight; the princip 
effect of wave distortion is to increase the running light curre! 
and slightly reduce the power factor. j 
'>.The effect of unbalancing either phase, voltages, or angl 
s to increase the heating and decrease the maximum outpi 
or torque; this effect is very important,as a 15 per cent wi 
balancing on a good motor may nearly double the heating. 

Single-phase operation of a polyphase motor will cause t 
motor to fail to start and produce dangerous temperature | 
the current-carrying phase; if the single-phase operation occt 
during running conditions the motor may burn out due™ 
excessive load or break down. The maximum output of a pol 
phase motor when operating on single phase is slightly le 
than half. . 

Small motors may be thrown directly on the line, but whe 
large motors are treated in this manner there are apt to | 
serious surges on the line and unless the motor windings a 
extremely well braced there is apt to be injury to the insulatio 
due to crushing force of the magnetic reactions. 


BEARINGS 


Lee F. Adams: Bearings may be divided into two genet 
classes, journal and thrust, depending upon the direction ~ 
which the load acts. In the journal bearing the load acts 
right angles to the axis; in thrust bearings, parallel to the ax 
The bearing surface of all journal bearings is necessarily ¢€ 
cular in cross-section, while for thrust bearings it is ordinar 
flat. 4 

Bearings are also divided into two classes by the kind: 
contact between the surfaces; that is, bearings having slidi 
contact, or ordinary bearings, and bearings having rolling ce 
tact, or ball and roller bearings. a 

The detail design of the bearing is very important. Provisi 
must be made for anchoring the bearing metal and for adju 
ment to compensate for wear. Means must be provided 
permit of adjustment so as to insure alignment. Both 7 
bearing and journal must be strong enough to resist rupt 
under the heaviest load, and also must be stiff enough to prev 
undue deflection. The space between the rubbing surface! 
important. 

Chief among the materials which are used in the construct 
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_ bearings are: Cast iron, steel, gun metal, phosphor bronze, 
hite alloys, aluminum alloys, lignum-vitaes and other hard 
oods. A good bearing metal must meet the following re- 
airements: It must have strength enough to sustain its load; 
must not heat rapidly; it must be easily worked; it must show 
small coefficient of friction; it must have long life with small 
ss of metal due to wear; and in general, it will usually be dis- 
milar to the metal of the journal with which it is torun. This 
broadly true except for hardened steel in contact with hardened 
eel, and cast iron in contact with castiron. It is claimed 
iat wear is more rapid and friction greater when the journal 
id its bearings are made from the same metal. 

The ordinary combinations of metals used for motor shafts 
id their bearings are as follows: 

Hard steel journals in contact with hard steel bearings, used 
t high speeds and moderate pressures. It calls for expert 
orkmanship, as both journal and bearing must be accurately 
ound and carefully aligned, and under these conditions the 
rvice is good. 

Hard steel journals with bronze bearings. This is a good 
mbination. 

Hard steel journals with cast iron bearings. The cast iron 
kes on a glazed surface that makes a splendid wearing surface. 
“is an excellent bearing metal when properly lubricated. 
ymetimes the bearing surface is sherardized. 

In general, hard steel is useful as it may be highly polished 
thout becoming charged with the polishing powder. The polish 
very desirable for a bearing surface while the powder re- 
ining in the pores of the metal would soon cause destruc- 
n of the containing portion of the bearing. 

Soft steel journals: with bronze bearings. This is a very 
mon combination. 

oft steel journals with babbitt bearings. This combination 
the one most commonly used. 

oft steel journals with cast iron bearings. This combina- 
n is used in medium and light weight horizontal motors 
ere the bearing pressures are small and the speeds low, and 
also used for step bearings on vertical motors. As stated 
ve, it is an excellent bearing metal when properly polished 
‘well lubricated. Sherardizing is sometimes employed. 
oft steel journals with aluminum alloy bearings. There 
ms to be a certain range within which this bearing is well 
pted and gives excellent service. 

oft steel journals with lignum-vitae and other wood bear- 
s. This combination is used for guide bearings in vertical 
tors. 

ast iron with cast iron. This combination is a great ex- 
tion to the disuse of like metals. It is employed for the 
p bearings of vertical machines; close-grained castings with 
hly polished surfaces must be used. 
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The great majority of motors use babbitt bearings. 1 
white metal alloys are solid materials, composed of two | 
more items, such as aluminum, zinc, nickel, tin, lead, cop 
antimony and bismuth in varying quantities and fluxed I 
alloyed in various ways. Originally babbitt metal had 
fixed composition, being made up of 90 per cent of tin snd 
per cent of copper and antimony, the last to make it exp 
when it cools and fill the mold; but at the present time the ter 
babbitt metal signifies no definite composition, for there 4 
babbitts made up according to three hundred different formul 
on the market. Except for a few cases, but two babbitts, o1 
a lead base alloy, the other a tin base alloy, each being t] 
best that can be made, are required for a complete line of bea 
ings, ranging in weight from a few ounces to several tons 

Lead base babbitt is softer than tin base babbitt, as a gener 
rule, and is cheaper because lead costs from one-quarter — 
one-fifth as much per pound as tin. It is readily appreciat 
that babbitt can cost anywhere from the price of lead to 
price of tin, depending on the proportions used. Howeve 
the cheapest kind of bearing metal which when properly lub: 
cated will give efficient service, is equally desirable, compar 
with the expensive metal which gives no better service. 
successful bearing is attained only when the metals are melt 
slowly, thoroughly, without overheating, kept at a consta 
temperature while working, and poured properly at the corre 
temperature. Pyrometers should be used to control the tet 
perature. 

However, other things than an unsuitable babbitt met 
may cause bearing troubles. Failure of lubrication, an 
suitable lubricant for the pressure and speed conditions 
looseness of babbitt in the bearing shell will cause trouble. 

All lubricants fall into three classes: oils, greases and sol 
The oils are again divided into three divisions as regards ori 
vegetable, animal and mineral. 

Vegetable oils commonly employed are linseed, cotton seé 
rape and castor. These oils decompose at comparatively I 
benpaatures and are used chiefly for compounding with mine 
oils. 

Animal oils or fats ordinarily employed are tallow, nea 
foot, lard, sperm, wool grease and fish oil. Like vegetable ot 
they decompose at comparatively low temperatures and 4 
used chiefly for compounding with mineral oils. 

Mineral oils are all petroleum products, and form the whe 
or the greater part, of most of the lubricants employed. | 

Compounds of oils and fats containing sufficient soap 
form a more or less solid mass at ordinary temperatures, | 
called greases. For very high pressures the solid lubrica 
are sometimes added to the grease. 

Solid lubricants used are dry graphite, talc and mica. T 
are employed only for low-speed work where the bea 
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surface is restricted in area and the load to be carried is very 
large. Metaline is a solid compound, usually containing 
graphite, made in the form of small cylinders which are fitted 
permanently into holes drilled in the surface of the bearing. 
Bearings thus fitted will run without any other lubrication. 
Water has also been used as a lubricant. Disintegrated graphite 
in oil or water has been used with success. 

a generally accepted qualifications of a good lubricant 
-Ollow: 

First. Body (.e., viscosity) enough to prevent the surfaces 
(0 which it is applied from coming in contact with each other. 
_ Second. Freedom from corrosive acid, of either mineral or 
animal origin. 

Third. As fluid as possible, consistent with sufficient body. 
Fourth. Low coefficient of friction. 

Fifth. High “flash”? and burning point. 

Sixth. Freedom from all materials liable to produce oxida- 
ion or “‘ gumming.’”’ 

The examinations to be made, to verify the above, are both 
chemical and mechanical, and can only be made satisfactorily 
na laboratory. In the selection of lubricants, the conditions 
inder which they are to be used should first be approximated— 
.€x, pressure, speed, and in some cases, temperature. It is 
she practise in many places to use the same oil for all machines, 
nut this is due to failure in appreciating the value of different 
ubricants rather than economy. 

The point of application of the lubricant is of utmost im- 
9ortance, and the method of applying the lubricant to the 
ournal sometimes materially affects the design of the bearing. 
[he most common methods of feeding lubricants to rubbing 
surfaces in motors are: compression grease cups, wick or 
iphon feed, oily pad pressed against the journal, oil rings or 
thains, centrifugal means from an oil well, bath of oil, flooded 
ind forced lubrication. 

Ring lubrication is the preferred form for most horizontal 
notors. The oil reservoirs, dimensions of rings, and oil grooves 
n the bearings must be carefully designed, as a defect in any one 
vill materially affect the heating. A recent improvement is the 
ubstitution of a number of laminations instead of a single oil 
ing. This decreases the possibility of the oil ring sticking, 
yecause with a number of laminations it is not probable that 
ill of them would stick at the same time. 

Vertical motor step bearings are generally submerged in 
il, and are provided with radial grooves in the journal which 
low the oil to be forced over the bearing surface according 
o its shearing resistance, and at the same time to be circulated 
hrough the grooves by centrifugal force, the oil returning to 
he reservoir. Sometimes the excess oil from the step is taken 
ip through the guide bearings and then returned to the reservoir. 
f very great pressures have to be carried at high speeds on step 
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bearings, the weight is usually supported on a film of oil 
water, maintained by pressure, in which case grooving 1s no 
used. 

For large horizontal bearings, a foot or more in diameter 
flooded oil lubrication is generally used and water circulatio: 
is often necessary in addition to the oil lubrication in order to 
‘dissipate the heat. Where flooded oil lubrication is used, the 
bearings are constructed so as to catch all the oil, as it leaves 
the journal, and pipes carry it to a central receiver. A pump 
continually circulates the oil to the various bearings, and in 
the modern installations the oil is filtered and cooled during the 
circuit. This same process is generally followed when forced 
circulation is employed. Compression grease cups and wick, 
or siphon feed lubrication are frequently used on small motors 
where the bearing pressures are small and the speed low. Waste 
bearings have been successfully used, at moderate speeds, fot 
small motors for continuous service, and on larger motors for 
short time service. 

Ball and roller bearings have been used in electric motors to 
a limited extent. In vertical motors they have been used in 
the step bearings and sometimes in the guide bearings also. 
In horizontal motors they have had a comparatively limited 
use, although the trend of public sentiment today is toward 
ascertaining the relative cost, considering lubrication and up- 
keep under the severe conditions that motors must meet. 

The friction of ball and roller bearings at moderate and 
high motor speeds is practically the same as the well designed 
babbitt bearing, on account of the fact that at these speeds 
the journal runs in a film of oil and not on the metal. It is @ 
well known fact, however, that at low speeds the friction of 


- 


ball and roller bearings is less than the babbitt bearing. a 


ball bearing generally used consists of an outer ball race, a 
inner ball race, and one or two rows of balls. In the produc 
tion of a high-grade ball bearing, attention must be given to 
the selection of the steel; to the selection and careful calibra 
tion of the balls, their hardness and homogeneity; to the hard: 
ening and tempering of the bearing races; and to accurate ma: 
chine work, close grinding and finishing. The carrying capacity 
varies with the number and size of the balls. Where ball re 
tainers are used they should be so substantial in constructior 
as to be the last part of the bearing that fails. This is particu 
larly necessary in motor work. These bearings are usually 
made in various sizes, for a given bore, so as to cover a wide 
range of loads. Bearings of different manufacture are so af 
ranged as to interchange with bearings of other manufactur 
when the same series of sequent numbers is compared. 

The roller bearing consists of a series of rollers surroundint 
a shaft or axle and contained in a yoke or cage, for the purpos 
of holding the rollers in alignment. Inner and outer sleeve 
or linings are provided, on which the rollers operate. The sam 
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equirements for a good ball bearing apply equally to the 
oller bearing. These bearings are also made in various sizes 
or a given bore, thereby covering all reasonable conditions of 
ength, load, and general requirements: Both ball and roller 
earings are made to carry radial loads and for carrying thrust, 
ther horizontal or vertical. 

Both ball and roller bearings must be carefully mounted, 

ytherwise they are liable to make considerable noise. The 
yalls must all be finished to exact dimensions, otherwise one or 
nore balls would take all of the load and probably cause the 
ailure of the bearing. When one ball, or roller, is crushed, it 
ulways results in injury to the others, and frequently to the races. 
it is impossible to supply only one ball, or roller, to the bear- 
ng, because on account of the wear on the others, this new ball 
yr roller would take all of the load andresult in failure of the 
searing. The fact that ball or roller bearings need very little 
uttention, often misleads users to think that no attention 
whatever is required after the bearing is once installed. Even 
he most careful mounting of the best ball or roller bearing 
ttainable could not prevent this bearing from suffering severely 
hrough lack of proper attention towards maintaining perma- 
ently the properties of the lubricant, the exclusion of grit and 
ater, and the cleanliness of the housing. The only requisite 
or a proper lubricant for ball and roller bearings is a chemically 
eutral lubricant, free from acid or alkali, and of such con- 
istency that it will circulate freely. Oil is recommended for 
igh-speed horizontal motors, and in most cases for vertical 
otors; whereas for low-speed motors a good grade of grease 
s to be preferred. Ball bearings should, however, operate 
ith any density of lubricant. 
In the application of ball and roller bearings, a very careful 
election must be made, based on the power required, speed 
f the shaft, size and frequency of overload, and possibility of 
ibrations and shock. 

Step bearings may be ball or roller bearings, forced lubricated 
r pumped bearing or the collar bearing. The ball bearing 
aay have either grooved or plain plates. The roller bearing may 
e the straight roller, parallel roller, or taper roller. The 
llar bearing is used considerably here and abroad... When 
he collar becomes so large that there is liability of buckling 
ue to unequal heat, it is sometimes divided into segments. 
ollar bearings are also arranged in series somewhat like the 
teamship propeller thrust bearings. 


Moror CHARACTERISTICS 


C. A. Adams: I wish to emphasize two points relating]}to 
otor characteristics. First, it is often assumed that motors 
ill-commutate at any load because the commutating flux is 
ssumed to be proportional to the current; but the curves 
xhibited this morning by Mr. Lanier show that the saturation 
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of the commutating pole takes place at a much lower curren 
than is ordinarily assumed, chiefly because of the very larg 
magnetic leakage. There is thus a perfectly definite uppe 
limit, a certain percentage of overload, beyond which the m 
chine will not commutate satisfactorily, and just as much oe 
should be taken in applying a commutating pole motor to 
service which requires excessive overloads for short periods 
there is in the case of a non-commutating pole motor. Ther 
is a commutation limit in each case, which should be clearly 
understood as between manufacturer and user. 

The second point relates to methods of obtaining sever 
speeds from induction motors by either changing the numbet1 
of poles or by concatenation. In the first case the moto: 
characteristics are sure to be poor at one speed or the other, 
usually at all speeds; either the reactance or the exciting 
current or both being excessive. 

In the case of concatenated or cascade-connected inductio 
motors, both the reactance and exciting current double up 
1.e., they add together, so that the stalling torque at concater 
ated speed is about half that of the two motors separately oper: 
ated. The power factor is also very low. These defects are 
not usually fully realized by engineers. 


Presented at the 3d Midwinter Convention of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
New York, February 17, 1915, under the aus pices 
of the High-Tension Transmission Committee. 


Coypright 1915. By A. I. E. E. 


=FFECT OF MOISTURE IN THE EARTH ON TEMPERA- 
TURE OF UNDERGROUND CABLES 


BY L. E. IMLAY 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The author describes a permanent installation which was made 
for supplying moisture to the earth in the neighborhood of under- 
ground cables with the object of reducing their temperature. 
The approximate temperature of the cables is found by taking 
with a resistance thermometer the temperature of a duct adjacent 
to the cable which is the source of heat. In uncovering the con- 
duits and exposing them to air, as a remedy for hot spots in the 
cable, it was found that the adjacent earth was hot and dryso that 
it crumbled to powder. This suggested opening a ditch in the 
ground above the conduit and directing a stream of water 
through it. This was found to lower the temperature immedi- 
ately several degrees. Where an open conduit was not practical, 
water was discharged into a vacant cable duct by means of a 
hose and this was found to be more effective than the open ditch 
method. 5 : 

These experiments led to the installation of a line of porous tile 
duct in the earth above the conduit, surrounded with clean sand. 
The leakage of water through the pores of this duct has been 
found very effective in reducing the temperature of the cables. 
Whenever the temperature of the cables is found by exploring 
with a resistance thermometer to approach the danger point, 
water is turned into the porous drain tile, and the temperature 1s 
taken on successive days to see whether the desired reduction has 
been obtained. In this way one or two men, with resistance 
thermometers attached to long leads, can keep track of and 
control the temperature of the cables in a large system. No 
breakdowns of insulation of cables have occurred due to high 

‘temperature since the adoption of this method. 


HE PURPOSE of this paper is (1) to describe a con- 
venient method adopted by the Niagara Falls Power Com- 

ny of determining the temperature of the insulation of under- 
ound cables carrying load; (2) to present the results of some 
ld investigations made to determine the temperature of the 
rth and distribution of heat therein adjacent to underground 
bles; (3) to show the effect on the temperature of introducing 
oisture into the earth; and (4) to describe methods that were 
vised for supplying moisture where needed to reduce the 
mperature and thereby increase the carrying capacity of 
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cables. The data herewith submitted were taken in the field 
for a practical purpose; consequently there was no justification 
for the refinements of laboratory measurements. 

(1) It is not practicable to measure directly the tempera- 
ture of the insulation of a cable at the surface of the conductor, 
without resorting to apparatus that is not suitable for general 
use over a cable system. For practical purposes, however, the 
temperature of the conductor can be obtained by exploring with 
a resistance thermometer the temperature of a duct adjacent 
to the cable that is the source of the heat. As we are princr 
pally interested in maximum temperatures, a cable should be 
selected for this purpose that is most unfavorably situated for 
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radiation of heat. This cable can usually be selected by im 
spection. If the cables are situated as in Fig. 5 and tempera: 
tures are taken in duct marked T, the temperature of the in 
sulation at the surface of the conductor is taken from a curv 
that applies to that particular cable. Fig. 1 is the curve for 
3/0, three-conductor, 11,000-volt cable, and Fig. 2 is the curv 
for 1,250,000-cir. mil, 2200-volt cable. For example, if a 3/( 
three-conductor, 11,000-volt cable is carrying 170 amperes ane 
the temperature of the adjacent duct T is 39 deg. cent., th 
temperature of the insulation at the surface of the conductor } 
72 deg. cent. These curves are deduced from a formula give 
by Messrs. Atkinson and Fisher in a paper presented in 191 
and published in Vol. XXXII of the A. I.E. E. TRANSACTIONS 
page 325. 
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The temperature at which paper-insulated lead-sheath cable 
an be operated safely has been carefully investigated, partic- 
larly by Mr. Henry W. Fisher. Some of the results of his 
nvestigations are given in the paper above referred to and in 
‘oster’s Handbook and the Standard Handbook. The maxi- 
num safe limiting temperature of paper insulation at the surface 
f the conductor in a cable, as stated in the Standardization 
tules of the A. I. E. E., is 85 deg. cent. less a number of degrees 
qual to the kilovolts at which the cable is operated. In the case 
f a three-conductor, 11,000-volt cable, the limiting temperature 
f the insulation at the conductor is therefore 74 deg. cent., and 
n the case of a 2000-volt cable the limiting temperature is 
33 deg. cent. 
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It was decided to adopt 66 deg. cent. as the maximum tem- 
erature for continuous operation of 11,000-volt paper-insu- 
ted cable, and 75 deg. cent. as the maximum temperature for 
ntinuous operation of 2200-volt paper-insulated cable. This 
eight deg. cent. lower than the safe limiting temperature 
ecified in the Standardization Rules, which are based on 
uctuating loads with peaks of short duration. 

(2) To get some idea of the seasonal variation in the tem- 
rature of the earth, readings were taken each month in the 
ar at a point about three ft. below the surface of the earth. 
his point was chosen near a section of conduit where over- 
ating of cables had occurred, but at such distance that it 
as practically unaffected by heat from the conduit. In 
ig. 3 the lower curve shows the seasonal variation in the 
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temperature of the earth. The upper curve shows the tempera 
ture variation three ft. below the surface of the earth, above a 
conduit containing cables. Fig. 4 shows the distance to which 
the earth surrounding a conduit is affected by heat from cables. 


DEGREES CENTIGRADE 


The measurements were taken at different seasons of the year 
under approximately identical load conditions. The result 
indicate that parallel conduits must be at least thirty feet 
apart in order that the heat from one of them shall not appreci 
ably affect the other. 
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(3) An effective remedy for hot spots in cables is to unearth 
the conduit and expose it to the air. In uncovering a condui 
directly after a cable breakdown, it was found that the adjacent 
earth was very hot and so dry that it would crumble to powder 
This condition suggested digging a ditch a few inches deep i 
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e ground just over and along the length of the conduit and 
recting a stream of water through it, as irrigation for crops 
carried on in the Western States. This remedy immediately 
wered the temperature of the cables several degrees. Where 
nduit was under roadways and paved streets the open ditch 
ethod was not available, and at these points water was dis- 
arged into a vacant duct by means of a garden hose. This 
4s found to be even more effective than the open ditch method. 
| some cases, however, where multiple duct was used, the water 
ould not flow from one manhole to another, being lost on the 
ay. Fig. 5 shows the effect on the temperature of cables of 
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ter discharged in a vacant duct. Two and a quarter gallons 
minute reduced the temperature 13 deg. cent. and held it 
out constant. When the amount of water was increased to 
elve gallons per minute, the temperature was reduced 13 
g. cent. further and then became constant. The remainder 
the curve shows the gradual rise in temperature after the 
ter was shut off. 
(4) These crude methods of reducing the temperature pointed 
way to a permanent installation to control the temperature 
cables in conduits. The method finally adopted is shown 
Figs. 6 and 7. Porous drain tiles four inches in diameter were 
de in sewer pipe molds. These were laid in a trench in the 
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earth above the conduit, as shown in cross-section in. Fig. 
The joints were cemented to prevent leakage except through the 
pores of the tiles. This tile serves a purpose exactly opposite 


AGRICULTURAL 
TILE DRAIN 


of water effectively to moisten the earth. This test was made 
with, tile lying on the ground exposed to the air. After so 
experimenting it was found that the amount of water that 


g) 1” GAL. IRON PIPE 
1” WATER SUPPLY 


would pass through the pores of the tile could be areata in 
creased by a covering of earth. Clean sand around the til 
was more effective in producing the desired result than an 
other material tried. 
In Fig. 8, curve A shows the distribution of heat in the eart 
at right angles to a line of conduit containing 2200-volt cable 
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efore water was applied by the drain tile method. Curve B 
hows the temperature after three gallons of water per minute 
ad been applied about thirty-six hours. 
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It has been maintained by some that cables will run cooler 
1 conduit surrounded by earth than in conduit surrounded 
y air. In Fig. 9 the upper curve shows temperatures obtained 
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duct indicated by letter T before any effort was made to 
ducc the normal temperature. The middle curve shows tem- 
ratures obtained in the same duct after the top of the conduit 
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J 
had been unearthed. In this case the sides of the conduit wer 
still covered with earth. The temperature of the air at th 
time of this test was about 16 deg. cent. The lower curve show 
temperatures that were obtained after the drain tile had bee: 
laid, the earth replaced, and three gallons of water per minut 
supplied continuously for moistening the earth. The curren 
on the cables was practically constant throughout the interve 
covered by these tests. ' 
In practise the work of looking after the temperature of th 
cables is as follows: : 
When the season of the year arrives when overheating may b 
expected, a man is sent around with a resistance thermomete 
to explore the temperature ‘of the ducts. If he finds the dange 
point is being reached or even approximated, water is turne 
into the porous drain tile. The following day the temperatur 
is again taken to see whether the desired reduction has been ob 
tained. In this way one or two men with portable resistane 
thermometers attached to long leads can keep track of and cor 
trol the temperature of cables in a large system. Since thi 
plan was adopted no breakdowns in insulation of cables hay 
occurred due to high temperatures. The plans, for installin 
the porous drain tile for cooling have been adopted as a standare 
and whenever new conduits are laid in which high temperature 
may be expected, the conduit will be provided with this mean 
of cooling. 
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Discussion on ‘‘ THe Errect or Moisture IN THE EARTH 
ON TEMPERATURE OF UNDERGROUND CaBLEs ”’ (IMLAY), 
New York, Fesruary 17, 1915. 


Charles W. Davis (by letter): Soil temperature plays such 
an important part in determining the limiting load on cables, 
that any information bearing on this subject is particularly 
desirable. An excellent starting point for discussion of the sub- 
ject would seem to be afforded by the work of Professor H. H. 
Callendar. I ventured to call attention to the investigation at 
the June, 1913, meeting of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion. (See discussion of Mr. Abbott’s Report for The Under- 
ground Committee, Proceedings National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, page 673). And I refer to it again because it throws con- 
siderable light upon the effect of water percolating through the 
soil—an effect which Mr. Imlay has so skilfully made use of in 
a practical way; and also because it points out the errors which 
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may arise in the determination of soil temperatures at various 
lepths. 

The curve shown in Fig. 1 is compiled from data taken in 
Pittsburgh, by a method which I assume is similar to that used 
by Mr. Imlay. : 

The thermometer was located in a verticai tube of micarta, 
lhe bulb of the thermometer being three feet below the surface 
Mf the soil. The soil surface was gravel mixed with sand and 
lay. The thermometer was located about twenty feet away 
om the northeast wall of a two-story brick building. The 
icarta tube was driven into the earth so as to make as close 


Jontact with the soil as possible, and the top of the tube was 
| 


} 


lovered by a protecting hood several inches in diameter. The 


b prevent convection currents. I mention these details to show 
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and on account of the conduction of heat by the vertical ther 
mometer tube. 

The percolating of water downward along the surface of the 
tube results in unduly low readings after a cold rain or unduly 
high readings after a warm rain. 

I am satisfied that in spite of such precautions as were taken 
the readings in the winter months as shown on the chart I present 
are considerably lower than actually existed in the soil at the 
same depth, but far enough away to be unaffected by the errors 
due to percolating water, and conduction of heat upward along 
the thermometer tube. 

It would be interesting to know from Mr. Imlay what pre- 
cautions if any were taken to prevent a similar error in his 
determination, the results of which are represented in the lower 
curve of Fig. 3 of his paper. ~ 

The results of Callendar’s work, and data at hand from other 
sources, make it obvious that the surface of the soil plays an 
extremely important part in the temperature reached beneat 
the surface. If the percolation of water is prevented—as by au 
asphalt, belgian block, or tar-macadam street surface—the 
temperature of the soil at conduit depths will be very different 
from what it would have been had the surface been of gravel or 
sand. Besides, the amount of sunlight which falls upon the 
surface:plays animportant part, and the cloudiness or clearness oF 
the atmosphere—clouds at night very materially cutting down 
the cooling of the soil due to direct radiation. 

Callendar presents data on the effect of a heavy layer of snow 
in keeping the undersoil warm in winter; and on the cooling 
effect of the earth’s radiation during clear nights. 

Where ducts are located in closely built-up city streets, whose 
exposure is such that the street surface gets directly, or by reflec- 
tion from the neighboring buildings, the maximum of sunlight, 
and where the street surface is of asphalt or of other waterproot 
material, it is highly probable that the soil temperature at three 
feet below the surface at the end of December is not much below 
50 to 60 deg. fahr., in such cities as New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. This is considerably above the December maximum of 
3 deg. cent. (384 deg. fahr.) shown for December by Mr. Imlay’s 
curve, or 42 deg. fahr., shown on the curves I present. To bé 
conservative in the operation of cables in or around the holiday 
season requires, I believe, a recognition of the fact that these 
higher minimum soil temperatures may prevail. 

It may be worth while noting that Callendar avoided diff 
culties attending the use of vertical thermometer tubes, by dig: 
ging a vertical trench, and then inserting the resistance ther 
mometers at the extreme end of a half-inch diameter horizonta 
hole bored for a distance of three feet into the sidewall of th 
trench, the trench being carefully filled in afterward. 

H. W. Fisher: Mr. Davis’scurve is in general form like th 
curve shown by Mr. Imlay. The maximum temperature 6 
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8 deg. fahr. was on August 11; the minimum temperature of 
7 deg. fahr. was on March 21. In these curves there is a differ- 
mce between the curve of minimum and maximum for each day 
f six degrees in some cases, showing there were causes for such 
changes. . 

W.S. Clark: There is one thing I am quite interested in, and 
hat isin what month of the year the curve given in Fig. 5 was 
nade. It is quite interesting to know whether that is a winter 
ir a Summer curve. 

The other thing that struck me, without having made any 
»f these measurements—and I do not live as far’ north as Niagara 
talls—is the fact that we have water-pipes freeze solid at a 
lepth of over three feet, which would indicate that we get mini- 
num temperatures at some places of a little below zero. Five 
ubove zero is the last point, the lowest point here on this curve 
tig. 3, and it seems as if the lowest temperature would go below 
hat in some of the northern cities. 

A number of years ago the Chicago Edison Company connect- 
sd its Harrison Street station to its still older Adams Street 
tation by a tunnel under the Chicago River. The loads in- 
reased and they had to have greater carrying capacity right away. 

The company had been in the habit of pumping water out of this 
unnel, so one engineer said, ‘‘ Suppose we pump water into the 
unnel.’’ This was done, and it was very successful in reducing 
he temperature. 

Some St. Louis records taken in July show a minimum duct 
emperature of 40 deg. cent., and the maximum of about 45 
eg. cent., over a 24-hour run; and on a perfectly clear day of 
right hot sunshine. The street was paved with belgian block, 
nd the variation of temperature in 24 hours was very small. 
These data point to two things: One is the desirability of 
laving a weatherproof duct—a waterproof duct. With a water- 
jroof duct you can have your soil outside as wet as you please, 
Ind get rid of your heat that way without risk of electrolysis; 
jr you can pump water through your ducts and not lose the water. 
1 Now, I do not think any of the multiple-tile ducts could be 
hade waterproof enough to circulate water through them and 
lave it come out at the other end of the line. i 
| The second thing is, when you come to handle large units of 
jower you must push the e.m.f. up to keep your investment in 
lopper and ducts somewhere within reason. 
| J. P. Wintringham: There is one item perhaps theoretical 
lather than practical that I think would be of interest to bring 
nto the proceedings at this point; and that is, that at very low 
bmperatures the resistance of pure metals, notably lead and mer- 
jury, becomes very small. 5 
At a temperature of about 4 deg. absolute, mercury seems to 
bose all its resistance, and a thread one millimeter in diameter 
rill carry one thousand amperes without any signs of heating. 
‘hese experiments of Kamerlingh Onnes will be found in the 
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publications from the Physical Laboratory of the University of 
Leyden, but they may have been carried on in Pittsburgh. 

Philip Torchio: From the standpoint of the subject of this 
paper high-tension cables have greater limitations on account of 
the losses in the dielectric being considerably higher than in lower 
voltage cables. It must not be forgotten in considering a cable 
system that the temperature due to losses in dielectric is rela- 
tively of secondary importance with low-tension cables. I 
mean such cables operating up to, say, 2200 volts. 

As Mr. Fisher has called attention, the Underground Commit- 
tee of the National Electric Light Association has given consider- 
able thought to the same subject. One of the member compan- 
ies reported that, on account of heating of cables in ducts, they 
had to reduce the load in summer to one-half the safe carrying 
capacity of the cable in winter time. For that reason, instead 
of building subways with a great number of ducts bunched to- 
gether, they are trying to build the new extensions in vertica 
lines of ducts, with intervening space of earth, so that each duct 
is on two sides surrounded with earth. . 

In the former instance the lack of dissipation of heat was due 
to the drying-up of the surrounding earth, which became a heat 
insulator around the bank of ducts. 

The possibility of using water from the street seems impracti- 
cable tome. The plan of pumping water through the ducts,-as 
suggested by Mr. Clark, may have some merit. 

C. A. Adams: The information contained in this paper is 
very valuable, but still somewhat empirical. If we knew the 
thermal conductivity and the specific heat of various kinds of 
soil with various degrees of moisture, it would be possible to 
compute the temperature of an underground conductor under 
any specified conditions with a fair degree of accuracy, even 
including the time element. If the results of tests such as here 
recorded could be reduced to such fundamental terms, it would 
vastly extend their range of usefulness. 

W. S. Franklin: I think it would be well to determine the 
thermal conductivity of the soil under different conditions. 
Something along this line was done thirty-five or forty years ago 
as a preliminary to the calculations by Lord Kelvin of the rate of 
cooling of the earth; and no doubt one could get some important 
data by looking back to this early work of Lord Kelvin. 

In any actual measurements the difficulty is to know the 
varying moisture content of the ground. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has developed a satisfactory method 
for following the variation of moisture in the soil without dis- 


of the soil. The results so obtained are interpreted as moisture 
content on the basis of empirical tables previously determined, 

P. W. Sothman: In connection with this subject, I think we 
should have another line of investigation carried through with 
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mduits that are entirely porous as compared with conduits 
at are either glazed or unglazed. 

In European countries, underground systems are invariably 
stalled with non-glazed conduits made of concrete or cement. 
ne of the great claims put forward in favor of unglazed conduits 
good radiation of heat from cement conduits. In some types 
conduits, air-spaces are provided in the walls as illustrated in 
e accompanying sketch. 

It has been found that the heat radiation from these unglazed 
€s or conduits is much greater than for the glazed types. From 
1s point of view, it would be very interesting to compare Mr. 
alay’s investigation with the results obtained abroad. 
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George N. Lemmon: In connection with the conductivity 
heat and its dissipation through the earth, a rather interesting 
ng occurred in Youngstown, Ohio, several years ago. 

At one of the old stations the negative return from the rail, 
t the rail in the street and went through the car-barn floor to 
2 switchboard:in the power house. The floor of the car-barn 
Ss earth with some ashes mixed withit. In the course of years 
1ad become extremely dry—there was not even moisture from 
shing the cars. The circuit was interrupted one night due to 
using of the cable inthe car-barn floor. This was due to the 
mess, for out under the sidewalk where the earth was moist 
re was no trouble. 

‘t was a decided example of the difference in heat conductivity 
‘ween dry soil and soil slightly moistened. 
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OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


OTES ON ARC PHENOMENA AND TENDENCIES IN DESIGN 


BY K. C. RANDALL 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The purpose of the paper is to present a brief explanatory 
discussion of some of the arc phenomena in oil circuit breakers 
and to describe the present tendencies in oil breaker construction 
and practise. A proposed method for rating breakers and 
specifying is included. 


N AWN alternating-current arc formed in an oil breaker, 
opportunity is afforded for cooling and condensing the arc 
ases as the current passes through zero, and if these are com- 
etely condensed or removed and replaced by sufficient oil dis- 
mee, the current will not be reestablished, because the 
edium intervening between the separating contacts has been 
anged to an insulator of sufficient dielectric strength to 
ithstand the potential tending to reestablish the current. 
the separation of contacts is not sufficient, or if the con- 
msation and removal of gases is not adequate, or if the 
¢ contained volatilized metal from the contacts, of sufficient 
antity, the current will be reestablished. With an ideal 
breaker the current will not continue after the first zero value 
lowing the first complete separation of contacts. 

In actual practise, on large powers, possibly few breakers comply 
th this ideal, because the current continues beyond the first zero 
lue, due to (1) insufficient separation of the contacts; (2) large 
ount of gas formed in the arc; (3) reduction of insulating value 
oil between contacts owing to suspended metal and carbon 
rticles condensed after each successive half-cycle arc. If 
e particular breaker application is too far from the ideal the 
astablishment of current after the first and subsequent zero 
lues will continue indefinitely, or at least be repeated so many 
es that the breaker will be damaged or destroyed. Usually, 
such instances, it is a case of misapplication or failure to main- 
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tain initial conditions, for every breaker has its limitations withit 
which it is good, but there may be a wide difference in rupturing 
capacity of breakers of given cost and space requirements, anc 
it is by these differences that the better breakers are distinguished 
Increase in capacity of a system, failure to maintain breaker 
either as to mechanism or insulation, change of current limita 
tions, changes in methods of operation, faulty relays, etc., al 


Plainly, it will be very difficult to interrupt an alternating 
current abruptly during any half cycle, for the same reason that 
an abrupt rupturing of a field current of a generator is difficul 
or dangerous. So it is that the endeavor of the breaker is focuset 
upon providing against the reestablishment of current after nor 
mal zero value. Clearly, each time the current is reestablishet 
and continues to the next zero value, energy is dissipated in th 
breaker tank, due to the arc. The oftener this is repeated th 
more the contacts are burned, the more the oil deteriorates, ant 
the less the chance is of finally interrupting the current. 

Assume a breaker, operating on a 15-cycle circuit of a give 
current and voltage, begins separation of contacts just as tht 
current is normally passing through zero, and that the separatior 
of contacts (acceleration) is such that the current ceases at th 
next zero. This same breaker operated in the same way oné 
like 60-cycle circuit will dissipate the same energy, if the current 1 
of like volume and continues for the same time; that is, ceases @ 
the fourth zero point. But, had the breaker been accelerated 
prevent re-establishment of the current after the first half (60 cy 
cles), the minimum energy could have been dissipated. Similarly 
on 80 cycles, the speed of opening should have been twice that fo 
15 cycles; and in general, the rate of contact separation should bi 
proportional to the frequency of the system when endeavorin} 
to attain the ideal condition of terminating current at the em 
of the first half cycle. 

The extinguishment of the arc will be near the normal zer 
point regardless of the speed of opening, because, whateve 
the rate of separating the contacts may be, tending to rapidl 
insert a dielectric in the form of cold oil, a potential tending 1 
maintain the circuit current will be developed, and this, in gener 
will be adequate to break down the intervening dielectric. Tht 
the current will be sustained until practically its normal zet 
point is reached. This will be true even if the whole breaké 
travel were accomplished in, say, } or } cycle; the current woul 
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ill continue to practically the normal zero point, as each 
gher rate of current reduction gives a correspondingly higher 
istaining voltage for maintaining it. 

Furthermore, neglecting the voltage peaks required for re- 
tablishing the current, the maximum steady voltage attainable 
ross an arc is limited, regardless of the length of arc or current 
lume, and hence, the same loss is developed regardless of the 
te or length of opening, provided the current and time of arc- 
gis the same. This is explained as follows: With practically 
1y current encountered in serious breaker problems, the ioniza- 
on in the arc space will be quite complete and, therefore, it 
ill constitute an excellent conductor, becoming better as it is 
tther heated by increased currents, so that the drop will re- 
in practically constant independent of the current volume 
ovided it does not fall sufficiently to threaten deionization. 
e distance between contacts when the arc space is completely 
ized has very little effect on the drop across it, provided the 
trents remain large as in ordinary breaker practise. This, 
erefore, demands for the best breaker results, that the speed 
d length of opening be such that current may never be estab- 
ed after the first zero value of current following the separa- 
n of the breaker contacts. 

From the preceding, it is plain that on low frequencies an arc 
uring to the first zero value following the separation of con- 
ts will, on the average, continue for a longer period, and there- 
e dissipate more energy than an arc of like current but of 
her frequencies, also extinguished at the first succeeding 
o value. Therefore, in general, the high-frequency currents 
1 be interrupted with the smaller demonstration and lesser 
aker duty than similar lower frequency currents, and the 
rgy dissipated will be, on the average, for an ideal breaker, 
ut inversely proportional to the frequency. 

fter fixing the proper design of conducting details, allowing 
rally for the continuous current-carrying capacity and for 
lating distances—dielectric strength, such that liberal tests 
» successfully withstood—the problem of rupturing capacity 
lremains. On the higher potentials the insulation problems 
ely govern the dimensions. On the lower potentials mechan- 
il considerations may largely dominate. 

il, being the accepted insulating medium, convenient because 
ts dielectric value and liquid form so well suited to cooling and 
lacing arc gases, should, particularly on higher potentials, 
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be of high grade. At the lower potentials the dielectric value 
the oil is not so important. Some designs have been devise 
_ with the purpose of improving the circulation or agitation of t 
oil when the breaker operated so as to introduce fresh cool 
between the contacts thus sweeping away and condensing t. 
arc products, and interposing a new clean dielectric which wil 
not be punctured by the available potential tending to reestab= 
lish the current. Oils of low volatilization, slow carbonization) 
and fair insulating value are desirable for average applications, 
For very low temperatures non-freezing oil should be used”, but 
these are usually so volatile at ordinary summer temperature 
that another oil must be used. A large oil volume is consideret 
favorably, as through it the shock from the largely explos 
action of enormous arc currents is reduced and absorbed. 
large volume of oil will keep clean longer in a given service, a 
therefore maintain its insulation value better, besides initia 
affording better insulation distance. A large head of oil over 
contacts means a heavier pressure on the arc bubble with conse 
quent increased tendency to confine and quickly replace it w 
fresh oil. Facility of ionization of arc gases is decreased 
higher vapor pressure, thus making reestablishment of the ¢ 
more difficult. The reduced volume of the gas bubble, due t 
the increased oil head, also disturbs the main oil body less, a vel 
important matter when near the limit of rupturing capacity, 
especially of single-tank units. 

The length of break is all-important, but if consideration @ 
arc gases could be entirely eliminated, the length of break shoul 
only be sufficient to interpose an oil distance which would not BE 
punctured by the available potential. As a rule, this wow 
require but from 1 to 10 per cent of the actual travel availabl 
as it takes 50,000 volts to puncture } in. of moderately good ¢ 
Therefore, the travel represents a very large margin over th 
indicated as necessary by the dielectric value of the oil alot 
but it is necessary due to the reduced dielectric strength— 
fact, conducting condition—prevailing during the arcing perit 
In a number of tests on a 25-cycle power circuit at 12,000 vol 
about 15,000 amperes were interrupted at the end of a 4 
travel (one-half cycle), although the contacts finally separat 
9 inches. 

An increased number of breaks in series, entirely neglect; 
method of accomplishment, would seem desirable, as the sim 


*Most oils are unsatisfactory below 0 deg. or —10 deg, fahr 
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neous opening of several breaks will accomplish the intervention 
a given oil distance more rapidly than will a smaller number of 
eaks, assuming that the rate of contact separation remains 
ughly the same for both. With the increased oil distance, re- 
very after the first zero point is less likely. On the other hand, 
is apparent that with the drop across each arc practically con- 
ant, the energy dissipated in the multi-break unit during the first 
f-cycle will be roughly proportional to the number of breaks 
id greater than the fewer breaks. It probably will be consid- 
ed better to tolerate this condition, with the assurance that the 
irrent will never pass the first zero, rather than contend with a 
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5. I—VOLTAGE AND CURRENT CURVES FOR AN OIL CIRCUIT BREAKER 


| ARC IN A NON-INDUCTIVE CIRCUIT 


‘he normal voltage and current of the non-inductive circuit are shown; also the sudden 
‘ease of the alternating current occurring at the moment of short circuit. Coincident 
a the breaker opening, a slight diminution in current volume is noted, resulting from the 
eased circuit resistance, due to breaker arc. The voltage across the arc is shown as a low 
ctically constant, value, developing at about the moment of opening and continuing 
il near the zero value when it becomes the circuit voltage, owing to the cessation of cur- 
t- It continues along this curve until it has reached a value sufficient to puncture the 
ectric between contacts, and thus reestablish the arc, when it again drops to the low 
stically constant value, shown in the first half cycle. The current follows practically 
sine wave form until near the first zero, when, owing to reduced volume and consequent 
sred heating, the arc gases are chilled and deionized, suddenly interrupting the current 
atly in advance of the normal zero point. From here the current remains zero until 
Jenly reestablished in the opposite direction by the normal circuit voltage. This same 
e will be repeated until the contact separation becomes sufficient to prohibit reestablish- 
it of current by the available circuit voltage. 


ign wherein the rate of breaking is not adequate to prevent 
eated reestablishment of current after successive zeros. The 
eriorated condition of the oil is considered more serious with a 
w-operating breaker after passing several zero values, because of 
longer arcing time, than with the design dissipating the same 
ount of energy, but previous to the first zero value. A scheme 
increase the arc voltage would not be welcome, but a plan to 
uce it, and yet retain conditions opposed to current recovery 
ar the first normal zero value, is desirable, as in this way the 
al energy dissipated would be reduced. Whether a multi- 
ak design is to be preferred over the usual break will be 
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decided by what may be accomplished by the common two-br eak 
construction, when highly accelerated. It is plain that 
additional mechanical complications and consequent lar 
masses of the multi-gap breaker that must be moved, will con- 
stitute a very serious problem. 
Consideration of Fig. 2 makes apparent the general effect 
self-induction on current interruption. On a non-induct 
circuit (the current and voltage in phase) the chance of curr 
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Fic. 2—VoOLTAGE AND CURRENT CURVES FOR AN OIL BREAKER 


IN AN INDUCTIVE CIRCUIT 


The normal voltage and current in an inductive circuit are indicated and the develop 
of the alternating current from the moment of short circuit with its decrease to zero a 
later recovery in the opposite direction is shown. The voltage across the arc is also s 
from the moment of breaker opening to near the normal current zero point where a 
peak is developed which immediately drops to a low practically constant value, as sho 
the first half cycle. Fig. 2 contrasts with Fig. 1 in that the current at the time of sho: 
cuit is established gradually, and passes through zero to a negative value, practically 
sine wave, this action being repeated at each zero point until finally at the last 
recovery is impossible. From the moment of the breaker opening the arc voltage dev 
almost immediately to a steady small value which holds until just before the first c 
zero. Here the current value has been so reduced that the lower rate of energy dissip 
is no longer able to prevent chilling and deionization of the arc gases. Thus, the arc 
change suddenly from the nature of a conductor to the nature of a dielectric and tend tot 
minate the current with equal suddenness slightly previous to the normal zero point. 
action is acknowledged through the self induction of the circuit by asharp voltage peak 
breaks down the dielectric and is following by reionization within the arc space, where 
the low are voltage, as shown in the first half cycle, againappears. This same pot 
peak will occur at each successive zero until the current is finally terminated, when the 
voltage becomes the circuit voltage. 


reestablishment is much less probable than with an inducti 
circuit wherein—with lagging current—voltage is available 
reestablishing the arc as the current emerges from the zero val 
For this reason interruption of the current at the higher 1 
quencies will be more difficult as the current lag for any gil 
circuit is greater and the voltage tending to reestablish progr 
sively more as the frequency is increased. On the other hand, 
total self-induction of high-frequency circuits will usually be 
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han on circuits of lower frequencies, and, therefore, the termina- 
ion of the arc current will be facilitated. This is apparent, for 
n the endeavor to suddenly rupture the current, but little sus- 
aining power is encountered in the practically non-inductive 
ircuit, while in the highly inductive circuit every change in 
‘urrent is accompanied by a corresponding potential tending to 
naintain that current. 

In the breaker arc, as chilling occurs near the zero value of 
‘urrent, the ionization of the gases ceases and conductivity in the 
ire space is so reduced that the current can only be established 
xy a potential capable of puncturing the resulting dielectric 
which has become very much stronger than it was previous to 
leionization. Very high arc currents, with their correspondingly 
igh temperatures and increased volume of arc gases, make deioni- 
ation much more difficult, thus rendering the successive reestab- 
ishment of current much easier. The enormous energy dissi- 
ated by very large currents as the contacts first separate is a 
emonstration of an explosive character. Breaker tanks have 
een blown off with practically no contact burning, evidencing a 
iolent pressure of short duration. So it is that larger currents 
re more difficult of interruption. 

Facility of deionization of the arc gases will depend upon the 
emperature and pressure of the surrounding oil, and the shape 
nd volume of the contacts, and also on their heat conductivity 
nd vaporizing temperature. Plainly, contacts of small volume 
With sharp edges, low heat conductivity and low vaporizing 
emperature are least favorable to the breaker. From this it is 
pparent that a small breaker, on the score of volume and shape 
if contacts alone, is more severely tried than a larger unit. This 
lainly emphasizes the desirability of large contacts of smooth 
hape. 

Gravity-actuated breakers never open quite as rapidly as a 
ee falling body, and sometimes the retarding influence of the 
echanism is very serious, so that accelerating devices are now 
mmon, and the rate of opening is in many breakers much more 
pid than that obtainable from unimpeded gravity alone. The 
atter of stopping the moving parts as they approach the end of 
e stroke has to be carefully considered, in the case of larger 
reakers, even when unaccelerated, but when highly accelerated 
e problem is more serious and may even be complicated. Fast 
osing is important, like fast opening. An explosive action is 
ely as the arcing tips of a slow-closing breaker touch when 
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closing against a short circuit, due to the violent energy dissi Da 
tion and consequent volatilization of contacts and oil. T 
action is identical with that occurring in a slow-opening 
Modern practise, particularly on the score of general simplicit 


save when manually operated. 
Tending to limit the maximum capacity that may be rupturet 
by a single plain breaker, large current volumes are the mos 
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serious problem because of their practically explosive actio 
As the operating voltage increases, the available currents d 
crease proportionately, but the difficulty of the problem is mi 
much improved until rather high potentials are reached, when t 
distances necessary for obtaining a proper margin of safety f 
insulation and test afford relief from mechanical shock encoun 
ered in the designs for lower voltages. Probably the maximt 
power that plain breakers as now built could rupture will appre 
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rate the power that would be delivered through a shunt-tripped 
reaker at the time of opening, by 150,000 kv-a. of modern 
igh-reactance generators on a single bus, feeding a maximum 
1ort circuit, so that the current is limited only by the generator 
npedance. In general it will be easier to handle the given short 
reuit at,say, 15,000 volts, because at higher potentials the 
1ance of reestablishment may be greater, while at lower poten- 
als the volume of current would seriously increase the total 
mount of energy to be dissipated in the arc, and therefore the 
ifficulty of terminating the current. A breaker adapted to 
ich a station for 15,000-volt service is illustrated in Fig. 6, and 
- constructed with particular regard to obtaining the strong 
unk and supporting details, so that even with violent energy 
issipation in the arc, the mechanical details will withstand the 
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Fic. 5—TERMINAL AND ContTACT ARRANGEMENT WITH REACTANCE 


Cots oF HiGH-VOLTAGE REACTANCE BREAKER 
Sequence of operation of breaker shown in Fig. 4. 


hock. This breaker will require for installation a space approxi- 
ately 7 ft. 4in. by 2 ft. 1 in. by 9 ft. high. 

In endeavoring to raise the limit of power to which plain break- 
s may be applied, without employing permanent current-limit- 
lg reactance, originally the resistance and later the reactance 
| eakers were developed. Initially, as is fairly well known, the 
sion took the form of a resistance with a number of contacts, 
ch one. introducing more resistance into the circuit, and the 
t opening the circuit. This was later simplified, making but 
vo steps, the first introducing a considerable resistance, and the 
icond opening the circuit. Because of difficulties in the design 
d application of resistance, reactance was substituted, and a 
nsiderable number of such breakers has been built. The re- 
tance breaker followed the form of the later resistance breakers 
thai two steps were employed; one to introduce the current- 
iting reactance, and the second to open the circuit. The 


| 
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reactors are designed to carry current but a very short period, as _ 
the time between introducing them into the circuit and final rup- 
turing of current is very short—considerably less than one second, 
In this way a small conductor of many turns affords in small 
space a very considerable reactance. A still later development 
of the reactance breaker idea has somewhat simplified the matter, 
Instead of employing interlocked mechanism, such that the firs 
mechanism introduces the reactors, and the second opens thi 
circuit, two similar breaks are now employed operating simul 
taneously from a common mechanism—one of which is shunte¢ 
by a reactance coil. It is well known that the shunted arc i 
inclined to be unstable, and in actual test it has been found tha 
the shunted breaker does its duty promptly and with very littl 
effort. The final break, of course, will only involve the curren 
permitted by the limiting reactance. This will be easily termina 
ated, so that with this arrangement the shunted pole will prob 
ably only arc to the first zero—not reestablishing—and the 
second pole will not arc beyond the second zero, even though the 
circuit be highly inductive, because of the limited current which 
it has to interrupt. This arrangement is very simple as to mech- 


: 
L 


allows mounting the current-limiting reactors wherever it may 
be convenient in the installation. 

For some time breakers were supplied according to the jud 
ment of the designer of the equipment, or according to the ideas: 
of the purchaser. No definite plan of rating or determining) 
capacity existed. Later, more attention was paid, especialh 
to installations on the large powers, and some approximation 
were made, as to what the proper rating for the breaker should be 
Now, installations are quite generally receiving individual com 
sideration in the breaker applications, and the desirability of | 
uniform method of rating is growing constantly more pressing 
A method, developed from experience, tests, and consideratio 
of common problems, assumes the breaker to be installed directlt 
on the bus and to protect same against nearby short circuits 
In determining the maximum breaker duty a generator equif 
ment of 8 per cent impedance, capable of delivering 12% ti e 
normal current at the first instant of short circuit, is assumeé 
It is also assumed that by the time breaker opening occurs, thi 
maximum current value will have decreased to one-half the in 
tial, namely, to 6+ times normal. In this way, when a breake 
design has been fixed as capable of rupturing a certain current é 
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ertain voltage, the kv-a. rating of the system to which it may 
yperly be applied is one whose normal current rating is obtained 
dividing the breaker current rating for the particular voltage 
6z. Thus, a breaker rated at 160,000 kv-a., three-phase, 
000 volts, contemplates 2100 ampere sper phase in the arc and 
y properly be applied to a station having a normal current 
335 amperes, 44,000 volts three-phase. All of this contem- 
tes instantaneous tripping. If time tripping is employed, so 
it the current may have decreased to some smaller multiple 
the normal value, application may be made to a still larger 
tion, provided always that the maximum current to be ter- 
nated does not exceed the maximum volume given (in this 
e 2100 amperes). The time to reach the sustained short- 
suit currents will vary widely; possibly from 15 to 50 cycles 
60-cycle systems, and from 5 to 20 cycles on 25-cycle systems. 
th time elements set for these periods or longer, the maximum 
vy on the breaker will approximate interrupting double current, 
1 in general, for such installations the capacity of the plant 
y be at least doubled as against the safe application on in- 
ntaneous tripping. 
(he best method of specifying breaker equipment for a given 
vice is to indicate the duty which the breaker will be expected 
yerform, by giving the maximum current that it may be called 
mn. to interrupt, as well as theservice voltage. It will be rec- 
ized, when this is done, that the source of power, method of 
ping, or location on the system is immaterial, for all of those 
siderations are covered when the value for the maximum cur- 
t is fixed. Some installations and classes of service may not 
rant employing a design which will satisfactorily and repeated- 
andle the worst short-circuit currents. For such installations, 
an the extreme maximum currents are very improbable and 
snot desired to allow them, the usual maximum current which 
breaker may be called upon to interrupt should be taken as 
basis, and a breaker of such rupturing capacity specified. 
‘he present tendency in circuit breakers is largely to improve 
‘hanical details. Insulation of designs has generally been 
quate. Among the notable mechanical features found in 
lern breakers are: (1) Increased strength of tanks with sup- 
s and fittings so as to withstand safely the shock of rupturing 
e powers. (2) Rapid acceleration of breaker so as to obtain 
rates of contact separation with the attendant early termina- 
of arcs, and consequent reduced energy dissipation. (3) Pro- 
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vision for vented expulsion chamber over the oil from which gase 
may escape, without entraining much oil, thus reducing the hig 
and otherwise destructive pressures occurring in heavy dut 
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This mechanism illustrates an arrangement commonly applicable to remote manual 
or electrically-operated breakers, and consists essentially of a spring for accelerating t 
opening of the breaker, with a plunger in a cylinder for retarding and bringing the movin 
contacts to rest without shock at the end of a stroke, 
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This figure illustrates a typical solenoid mechanism for operating electrically control 
breakers, and incorporates the accelerating and dash pot devices shown in Fig. 7. q 


assembled, and operated from a single separate mechanism, | 


stead of using multipolar units assembled with individi 
mechanisms. 


In existing practise, wide differences are found, and operat: 
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gineers sometimes seem to have almost opposite opinions. 
one installation a breaker discharging a very small volume of oil 
companied by some smoke under the most severe conditions 
is considered as a hazardous application. On another system 
owing off of breaker tanks was considered fairly serious, but 
incipally because of the difficulty in replacing the distorted 
nks. Mere discharges of smoke, oil, or distortion of the tank 
re looked upon as of trifling consequence, so long as the appara- 
s-remained in operating condition. This brings up the ques- 
m, frequently arising, ‘‘ when is a breaker satisfactory for a 
ven service?’’ One reply advocated that if the unit may im- 
sdiately be put back into permanent satisfactory operation 
thout immediate repair, it is proper for the particular applica- 
n. 
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Discussion on “‘ Or, Circuit BREAKERS,” (RANDALL), NE 
YorK, FEBRUARY 17, 1915. 


W.S. Franklin: There seems to me to be no justification f 
using a reactance in shunt with an oil circuit breaker rather tha 
a resistance. We will assume that the heat developed in # 
shunt resistance wherever placed can easily be taken care 
so there can be no reason for using the reactance in place of th 
resistance because of the lesser amount of heat which may 
developed. - ; 

On the other hand, the shunt resistance has some positn 
advantages over the shunt reactance because the second cir 
breaker, which has to open the circuit after it has been establishe 
through the shunt reactance of the first, may operate when # 
current is high, and the energy stored in the shunt reactan 
will have to be taken care of. 

My question is: Why use a shunt reactance rather than 
shunt resistance when you arrange to operate two circuit breal 
ers in series, in opening a circuit? . 

Philip Torchio: Why not put the reactance in series with tl 
circuit breaker and eliminate the other circuit breaker? 

W.S. Franklin: That is the way you do now. 

Philip Torchio: Mr. Randall mentions in his paper that t 
volume of the oil and the pressure assist in breaking the af 
At the Turin Exhibition four years ago, a French firm had ¢ 
exhibition some oil circuit breakers which operated under pr 
sure. I do not remember whether they had any vent, or hi 
they provided for that emergency. I would like to ask M 
Randall whether they have made experiments and investigatio 
along the line of having a positive pressure applied to the 6 
and what results have been obtained. 

H.R. Summerhayes: A large volume of oil is necessary f 
high-potential switches to get the distance for the insulatic 
For low-potential switches such as are used on city systems, 
you try to get too large an oil volume it militates against t 
operating companies’ requirements of small space. Furth 
more, it introduces a larger volume of oil in the station; a 
of course we want to keep down the volume of oil as much 
possibie in the city stations. — 
_ Mr. Torchio’s mention of an artificially created pressure 
interesting, but it is doubtful whether it would be possible 
create a higher pressure artificially inthe time required than 
actually created locally by the action of the arc itself. 

In the paper it is stated that the simultaneous opening 
several breaks will accomplish the intervention of a given 
distance more rapidly than will a smaller number of breé 
This assumes that the current is broken at the first zero po! 
When the circuit breaker is operating at or near its limit it d 
not break at the first zero point. However, the multi-br 
scheme is good, | 
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Alention is made of the reactance switch, in which the two 
5 are sprung at the same time, and one is shunted by reactance. 
eems to me that here we have a multi-break switch—that is, 
) breaks in series,—plus a reactance; and by leaving out the 
ctance we will get better service. It seems obvious that there 
= be more drop across the arc, than across the arc and re- 
nce in shunt with that arc. 

would like to ask if Mr. Randall finds that leaving out the 
ctance gives just as good results. 

t is stated that modern operation, particularly on the score 
implicity, favors the solenoid action for electrically controlled 
circuit breakers. There is some difference of opinion among 
ineers on that point. There are large numbers of motor- 
tated switches in successful operation in which the actual 
ming and closing is done by a spring, the energy stored in 
spring being supplied through a motor. Where, owing to 
size and speed, the switch requires a considerable amount of 
yer, the motor and spring combination may be preferable to 
solenoid. 

n reference to the question as to when a circuit breaker is a 
aker and when it becomes a fuse, that is, the limit of its rating, 
tis a subject on which there has been a great deal of argument. 
ae breakers do not give any evidence of distress until the 
it is reached, and then they go to pieces. Others show evidence 
istress for a long time before the limit is reached, but never 
to break the circuit. The breaker itself may be injured, but 
circuit is always broken. 

. M. Lincoln: I would like to answer one of the questions 
ed by Professor Franklin. He asked why resistance had not 
n used rather than reactance for the kind of breaker that takes 
bites to do the job. 

Prof. Franklin will figure on the total amount of energy that 
rge system will cause to appear in such a resistance, even 
n itis allowed to attain its maximum permissible temperature, 
ink the final temperature he arrives at will be the answer as 
hy resistance is not used rather than reactance. The amount 
vaterial and the heating which takes place makes it impracti- 
e to use resistance rather than reactance. 

hilip Torchio: I would make a recommendation to the 
idards Committee that they adopt the last specification given 
he paper of Mr. Randall. That is, that for a particular ap- 
ation, a breaker issatisfactory for a given service if the breaker 
be put back into permanent satisfactory operation without 
ediate repairs. ete 

._ B. Merriam (by letter): We are greatly interested in the 
dity with which the contacts of an oil circuit breaker part. 
; very difficult, however, to realize that there will be enough 
rerice in the operation of commercial breakers on 25- and 60- 
e circuits to necessitate different types for these frequencies. 
90 much emphasis should not be placed on the performance 
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of gravity-actuated circuit breakers. Very few accepted 
using this and a number of other undesirable features bra 
out in the paper are operating at the present time. 

Fig. 3 in the paper would be of more value if the speec 
expressed in terms of some recognized unit, as percentages ¢ 
convey a concrete meaning. 

Reference is made to the benefit derived from the use 0; 
limit relays. This reference is made, of course, on the as 
tion that the short-circuit characteristics of most generato 
similar. , 

The method which Mr. Randall states has been deve 
from experience, etc., in considering rupturing capaci 
only of general use. It does not take into account 
varying characteristics of individual generators nor of syst 
having a number of generators in multiple. It has been 
experience that even though a generator equipment havit 
per cent impedance is assumed, the current at the time the swi 
opens may be anything less than 123 times normal current 
may be 63 times normal current as an average, but it may 
vary between very wide limits, even though the assumpt 
made that all the oil circuit breakers have their contacts p 
the same time interval after the short circuit, or rather f] 
normal load, comes on the system. This assumption m 
correct for any one particular type of oil circuit breaker 
my experience indicates that this value is also variable throu 
very wide limits. § 

Mr. Randall mentions that there was no definite p 
rating or determining the capacity of circuit breakers ave 
until recently. This is quite contrary to my experience, é 
rupturing capacity of several of the principal lines of oil et 
breakers have been very well known ever since they have 
placed upon the market, and considerable attention has aly 
been paid to installations on large systems and those whit 
presented unusual conditions. Now that the Standards (¢ 
mittee has recommended what seems to be a reaso 
method of rating oil circuit breakers which has been adop 
standard by the Institute, it is to be hoped that all ma 
turers will use this asa common basis. 
_ Referring to the use of shunted reactances, exp! 
indicates that while this scheme reduces the current tha 
circuit breaker must interrupt, it does not limit the 
drain on the system, nor does it protect feeders adjacent 
faulty one. ‘Therefore it does not seem nearly so efficac 
when feeder reactances were used. 

The point of failure of an oil circuit breaker is not a é 
one. It varies through so wide a range of current at any 
voltage that frequently honest differences of opinion may Bi 
regarding it. A circuit breaker whose use is permissible on a} 
development where service interruptions and oil throwing 
not seriously affect operating conditions would be consi 
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it for service in a large central station where continuity of 
vice and freedom from oil throwing are considered essential. 
[am presenting herewith several oscillograms that may be of 
erest in connection with the study of electric arcs sprung under 
In all of these the upper curve represents the current in 
- oil circuit breaker, the middle curve represents the pressure 
‘oss the oil circuit breaker and the lower curve represents the 
ssure across the alternator supplying power for the tests. 
e oscillograms follow in general the reasoning laid down 
Mr. Randall’s paper. 
The diagrams show the approximate limits through which 
- short-circuit characteristics of one particular class of al- 
nators may be expected tovary. Thecharacteristics will be 
erent for alternators of different design and where more than 
2 alternator is connected to the system under consideration. 
m connection with Mr. Randall’s paper the following refer- 
es to papers previously presented to the Institute may be of 
BSL. 


he Modern Oil Switch, with Special Reference to Systems of Moderate 
age and Large Ampere Capacity, (Cheney) A.I. E. E. Trans. 1910, 
091. 

il Circuit Breakers, (Merriam) A. I, E. E. Trans., 1911, p. 495. 

iome Recent Tests of Oil Circuit Breakers, (Merriam) A.I. E. E. TRANS. 
mp. 1195. 

he Use of Power-Limiting Reactances with Large Turbo-Alternators, 
uchardt) A. I. E. E. Trans. 1911, p. 1148. 

evelopment of the Modern Central Station, (Steinmetz) A. I. E. E. 
Ns., 1911, p. 1213. 

ating of Oil Circuit Breakers with Reference to Rupturing Capacity, 
nham) A. I. E. E. Trans., 1913, .p 731. 

otes on Oil Circuit Breakers for Large Powers and High Potentials, 
dall) A. I. E. E. PRocEEDINGs, October, 1913, p. 1885. 

e Relation of Distribution Problems and Switching Apparatus, 
rriam) A. I. E. E. TRANs. 1914, p. 262. 


. Lichtenberg (by letter): The results of thousands of tests 
h we have made indicate that the principal feature of 
il for satisfactory service in oil circuit breakers is its ability 
ossess initially high dielectric strength and to retain it under 


bressure as low as 400 volts, since we have found that a very 
ill percentage of moisture in the oil will greatly reduce the 
it-interrupting capacity of the oil circuit breaker with which 
} used. 

r. Randall states that for very low temperatures a non- 
ing oil should be used, but that most oils are un- 
sfactory below 0 deg. or—10. deg. fahr. The tempera- 
s given by Mr. Randall are slightly misleading as 0 deg. 
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if meant to have been measured by centigrade scale da 
not equal — 10 deg. on Fahrenheit scale. ; 

The paper also contains the statement that non-freezing oil 
are usually so volatile at ordinary summer temperatures tht 
under these conditions another oil must be used. It has bee 
our experience, however, that oils can be obtained which will 
suitable for use in oil circuit breakers for all temperatures b 
tween — 40 deg. cent. and +60 deg. cent. They are, therefo 
applicable for oil circuit breaker service throughout the m¢ 
extreme range of temperatures experienced in North Americ 

Mr. Randall’s paper leads one to believe that increasing tl 
velocity with which the contacts of an oil circuit breaker pai 
by increasing the speed of the mechanism, is a more efficacié 
way of increasing the circuit-interrupting capacity of an ¢ 
circuit breaker than by increasing the number of breaks 
series. This is in direct opposition to the conclusions we ha 
reached as a result of a large number of tests. We have fout 
that doubling the velocity with which the contacts of a pé 
ticular oil circuit breaker part increases its circuit-interruptt 
capacity about 30 per cent, while doubling the number of seri 
breaks will increase the circuit-interrupting capacity abo 
70 per cent. This result is directly explainable on the theo 
which I advanced some time ago concerning the operation of ¢ 
oil circuit breaker. It states that the oil circuit breaker is 
device for dissipating the stored electromagnetic energy of 
circuit. It performs this function by converting this ener 
principally into heat which appears in the form of an arc at the 
circuit breaker contacts. If this arc is distributed between 
large number of contacts, a greater rate of energy dissipati 
may be acquired and the circuit-interrupting capacity of f 
oil circuit breaker increased. If, on the other hand, the veloc 
with which the contacts of the oil circuit breaker part is increas 
the time duration of the arc may be diminished but since t 
number of arcs is not increased, the rate of dissipation is 1 
neatly so rapidly increased and consequently the circuit- 
terrupting capacity of the breaker is not nearly so high. — 

Throughout Mr. Randall’s discussion, the acceleration: 
the contacts of an oil circuit breaker is frequently mention 
It appears to me that the velocity with which the contacts 
such a device part is more important than their acceleration 
any particular point. It is also very noticeable that ] 
Randall continues to adhere to the fallacy that most oil cir 
breakers are gravity-actuated. In reality, most oil cir 
breakers are actuated through the most important portion 
their travel by springs and not by gravity or solenoids or ot 
electrically operated mechanisms. This factor is very import 
since the time delay which may be introduced in the ini 
operation of an oil circuit breaker by a solenoid or other electt 
mechanism is appreciable when compared with the time dé 
introduced by a spring or similar mechanism having a consi 
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le amount of stored energy awaiting release for breaker opera- 
mn. 

Another very interesting thing in connection with oil circuit 
eaker study is the fact that if the conditions are properly 
lected, an oil circuit breaker may be made to start and com- 
ste the interruption of a given circuit at least one-fourth 
cle before the current in that circuit would normally have 
ssed through zero. This condition, however, is not a wise 
e to attain, since the results of numerous tests have indicated 
at the very sudden interruption of a circuit carrying even 
all current may produce excessively high pressure rises in 
at circuit, resulting in the destruction of the insulation, even 
ough the energy present is comparatively small. 

The proposed method for rating oil circuit breakers and speci- 
ng them follows in general the present A. I. E. E. rules. One 
portant factor, however, which is omitted by the rules is 
oO omitted in the paper, 7. e., the worst power factor of the 
cuit for which the breaker will be supplied. A hint of the 
ect of power factor is given in diagrams in the paper, but in- 
much as these are the results of theoretical analysis and no 
idence is given that they are based on experimental data, 
mplete reliance cannot be placed on them. It is known, 
wever, that the power factor of a circuit has a very great 
luence on the duty to which the oil circuit breaker is subjected. 
e results of a great number of tests have indicated that a 
wer factor of about 0.45 will more than triple the duty 
an oil circuit breaker normally operating on a 0.98 power 
tor circuit. This result can be readily understood when 
is considered that the power factor of a circuit is in most 
es a measure of the stored electromagnetic energy in that 
cuit. Consequently, increasing the stored electromagnetic 
‘rey increases the energy which the breaker is called upon to 
sipate. 

WW. Harris (by letter): Mr. Randall states: “ Furthermore, 
lecting the voltage peaks required for re-establishing the 
rent, the maximum steady voltage attainable across an arcis 
ited, regardless of the length of arc or current volume, and 
ice, the same loss is developed regardless of the rate or length 
pening, provided the current and time of arcing is the same. 
is is explained as follows. With practically any current en- 
mtered in serious breaker problems, the ionization in the arc 
ce will be quite complete and, therefore, it will constitute an 
ellent conductor, becoming better as it is further heated by 
eased currents, so that the drop will remain practically con- 
it independent of the current volume, provided it does not 
sufficiently to threaten deionization.”’ i 

‘his might be differently stated as follows: (a) The voltage 
p across the arc of an oil circuit breaker is quite independent 
he length of that arc. (b) The voltage drop across the arc 
an oil circuit breaker is quite independent of the current 
ing through that arc. 
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Even explained as Mr. Randall has explained it, on the theot 
of ionization, itis hard to believe that his statement is corre¢ 
as it is contrary to our knowledge of arc phenomena. In theca 
of an ordinary arc the voltage drop across the arc increases mug 
faster than the length and the voltage falls as the current 
increased. I do not believe that an arc in oil is any differe 
from any other arc in this particular. 

In my opinion the action, when a circuit is opened by drawi 
an are under a hydrocarbon oil, is purely a rectifying one. T 
introduction of the arc path into the circuit changes the curreéi 
values very little, the resistance of the arc being small, often w 
below ten per cent of the total resistance of the circuit. Onrel 
tively heavy short circuits on an 11,000-volt circuit the maximt 
observed drop through the four breaks of a standard cire 
breaker is often less than 1000 volts. At the instant that 1 
current reaches zero we have a low resistance and a moment aft 
we have an infinite one if the breaker opens the circuit. q 

In considering circuit breaker action we must understand fl 
conditions that exist just after the current reaches zero. J} 
have had a low-voltage high-current arc passing through a he 
in the hydrocarbon oil. This hole is filled with metallic vap 
and with burnt oil. The burnt oil is in the form of hydrocarb 
vapors, such as methane, CH,, and lower hydrocarbons wi 
probably some free hydrogen and perhaps some carbon in ga 
form. The metallic and carbon vapors are good conducto 
the hydrocarbon and hydrogen vapors are not. Whether ft 
arc establishes itself or not depends on three things: First, 1 
length of the vapor path; second, the specific conductivity oft 
vapor path; and third, the voltage available to force curré 
over that path. The crisis is essentially the same as that fat 
by the alternating-current arc lamp 120 times a second. The: 
lamp, however, continues to arc over where the circuit breal 
opens the circuit. In any circuit breaker the length of are é 
voltage available are such that an ordinary arc in air would h 
indefinitely. It is in the specific conductivity of the vapor pi 
that the secret of oil circuit breaker action lies. The vapor pé 
acts like a check valve resisting reversal of the current. direct 
I believe this valve action is due to a preponderance of hydro 
in the vapor path. 

In breakers having a considerable number of breaks in sé 
each break is a law unto itself. As the resistance of each b: 
is small the current flowing is determined by external conditi 
and not by arc conditions. The current being fixed by extel 
conditions, the energy in each arc path is determined alm 
wholly by the length of that path. It is practically imposs 
to set multiple contact breakers so that all breaks open at 0 
The result is that the first break to open absorbs nearly all 
energy, the other arcs being short and of much lower volt 
Consequently the conditions for preventing reversal will 
fer widely among the various breaks, one or more b: 
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ig generally quite favorably situated at the instant of 
rsal. The ideal circuit breaker would break the circuit 
the instant of current reversal and the more breaks you 
ein series the more likely one of them is to be ideally 
ated at that instant. I have had some experience with both 
resistance and the reactance breakers, having had some share 
uitiating this development, and I cannot help feeling that an 
ease in the number of breaks in series would go a long way 
ards solving the breaker problem without the necessity of 
more complicated reactance type. Mr. Randall evidently 
s that the multiple break type will involve complications of 
cture not met with in the reactance breaker, but such is not 
ct. Such multiple break circuit breakers can undoubtedly 
nade as compact and quite as efficient as the reactance type. 
. C. Randall: Replying to Mr. Franklin, reactance is 
erable to resistance because it takes less space, is cheaper, 
satisfactory for the purpose. 

eplying to Mr. Torchio, series reactance is satisfactory for 
e applications but often the drop, always present across the 
tance, is not desirable, and on such circuits from heavily 
ered systems the reactance type of breaker may be required. 
eplying to Mr. Summerhayes, some years ago tests of arcs 
blished under pressure showed qualitatively an advantage 
the pressure. 

rt. Merriam’s contribution is of particular value, coming 
an experienced circuit breaker engineer. The reference to 
rs previously presented on this general subject is also timely. 
regard to series reactance, it may be noted the value of the 
s reactance in feeder circuits has been generally well recog- 
as the protection to service on adjacent feeders. Some- 
s, however, the value of the reactance required to make 
it breaking easy or even safe is not available nor permissible 
permanent series arrangement. Here the reactance breaker 
a good application. 

e author is glad to note essential concurrence in an engineer 
r. Lichtenberg’s broad experience and also acknowledge 
dditional data which he contributes. 

e slight error in referring to the oil temperature in the paper 
not make plain that a range from zero deg. fahr. or minus 10 
i fahr. was the lower limit for most oils, although, as Mr. 
Itenberg points out, oil suitable for breaker work throughout 
lich wider range is available. ; ji 

an hardly agree with Mr. Lichtenberg that essentially “ the 
ircuit breaker is a device for dissipating the stored electro- 
Inetic energy of the circuit.” It is true that energy is dissi- 
ld in the tank when a breaker operates under load, and as 
rally acknowledged, the less energy there may be, the less 
er from destruction, for experience has well proved that 
nt “explosions—dissipation of enormous energy—are the 
1 causes of oil breaker failures. From this it is apparent 
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that rather than designing to increase the amount of energy thai 
may ‘be dissipated within the breaker tank, the endeavor shoul 
be to decrease this amount of energy, for in so doing any giver 
strength of construction will be adequate for increased duty, org 
given duty can be handled with a lighter unit. 
It seems to me that an oil breaker could be better describe 
as a device for establishing a dielectric of essentially infinit 
value in a circuit otherwise capable of carrying current. 
breaker of infinite opening speed would cause most. of the store 
energy to dissipate in the circuit; that is, outside of the taml 
A slow breaker might allow not only the stored energy but add 
tional energy from the power supply to dissipate within the taml 
(until destruction). In general, the less energy dissipated tf 
less the chance of damage, as is obvious. Any plan whereby tl 
necessary dissipation of energy within the breaker tank can 1] 
reduced will operate to increase the rupturing capacity, and vi 
versa. Consideration of these facts leads the author to hay 
confidence in a highly accelerated breaker which—as is acknoy 
edged by Mr. Lichtenberg—tends to diminish the time of th 
arc, and hence the amount of energy dissipated, which is tl 
desired result. 
The ideal circuit breaker terminates the current close to # 
normal first zero after the contacts separate. Increasing t 
rate of contact separation tends to hasten the current terminé 
tion and also to prevent reestablishment, owing to the greate 
oil distance separating the contacts. All of these consideratio: 
clearly show the advantage of the highly accelerated and thet 
fore rapidly opening breaker. However, for some applicatio 
the multi-gap design may be useful. The evil result of too fa 
opening, causing premature termination of current (befd 
normal zero), is quite properly emphasized and again illustrat 
where a highly accelerated double-unit breaker with one memb 
shunted by reactance finds excellent apptication. Such a um 
built up of members of modest individual capacity will be suital 
for service on rather large power, because the operation is 
first reduce the current to a satisfactory low value and th 
interrupt it with little, if any, line disturbance. 
It might be further added that the current which cire 
breakers are required to rupture is almost invariably determined 
by the characteristics of the circuit and not by the break 
Therefore, increasing the number of arcs within the tank me 
a corresponding increase in the amount of energy to be dissipati 
while terminating the current by a single breaker will be 
companied by a minimum dissipation of energy within the ta 
and at the same time, ifhighly accelerated, afford greater assural 
that re-establishment atter the first zero will not occur. : 
The author finds an apparently general concurrence in ] 
Harris's discussion, although viewed from a different point 
expressed on a different basis. 
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COMPARISON OF CALCULATED AND MEASURED 
CORONA LOSS CURVES 


BY We PEEK YS R. 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


Corona loss curves made on a number of experimental and 
practical lines by different investigators have been corrected 
and plotted. The loss has been calculated by the quadratic law 
for each case under the same conditions as to spacing, conductor 
diameter, altitude, etc., and plotted for comparison. 

It is of interest to note that the measured values were made 
in various parts of the country. The time period covers 
a number of years and the altitude varies from sea level to 10,000 
ft. An exact check of calculated and measured losses cannot be 
expected, as the exact conditions of conductor surface, the wave 
shape, etc. are not always known. Such losses are also difficult 
to measure, especially on practical lines where the voltage 
range is quite small and there is a large number of corrections 
to make. The check is as close as the accuracy of the measure- 
ments permits. The variations from the calculated values are in 
most cases due to the fact that practical measurements have 
been made on the unstable part of the curve below the visual 
critical voltage value. The losses at this part of the curve are 
fully discussed. 


“XORONA loss curves made on a number of experimental and 
“— practical lines have been collected and plotted. The loss 
as then been calculated by the quadratic law for each case, under 
he same conditions as to spacing, conductor diameter, altitude, 
te., and plotted for comparison. In all cases the full lines in 
he illustrations represent the calculated curves, while the 
roken lines represent the measured curves. 

It is of interest to note that the measured values were made 
t various parts of the country, by independent investigators, - 
nd that the time period is a number of years. The altitude 
aries from sea level to 10,000 ft. An exact check of calculated 
nd measured losses can not be expected, as the exact conditions 
f conductor surface, the wave shape, etc., are not always known. 
uch losses are also difficult to measure, especially on practical 
nes, where the voltage range is quite small and there are large 
orrections to make. In most cases, when such loss curves on 
ractical lines have been given, measurements have not been 
arricd above the visual critical corona point. 
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Before an examination of the curves is made, attention is 
called to the following summary of facts which are fully dis- 
cussed in The Law of Corona—l.* 

The law of corona takes the general form 


p =c(e —&)? 


which méans that under conditions otherwise constant, the 
loss varies as the square of the applied voltage, above a certain 
critical voltage, eoreg. Figs. 1 and 2show characteristic curves. 
The critical voltage, eo, is called the disruptive critical voltage 


(0.47 in. Diameter) (Radius 0°59 cm.) 
Spacing 122 in. (310 em.). Total Conductor Length, 

3580 ft. (1.09 km.) 
Temperature 12 deg. cent. Barometer 75 em. 
Frequency 60. cycles. 6 =1.04 Test No. 186 

p-.0.01 (e-70)? 
Loss measured on high side. 
Points measured. 


Full curve calculated. 


KILOWATTS LOSS 


0 20 40 80 100 120 10 ert 180 200 220 240 
KILOVOLTS BETWEEN LINES 


Fic. 1—OvutTpoor SINGLE-PHASE EXPERIMENTAL LINE. (TESTS MADE 
By F. W. PEEK, JR., SCHENECTADY, 1910) 


Visual corona does not start at the disruptive critical voltage, but 
at some higher voltage é,, the visual critical voltage. Both of these 
voltages have been calculated and marked on the curves. Theo- 
retically, if the conductors were perfectly smooth, no appreciable 
loss should occur until the visual critical voltage, ey, is reached, 
when the loss should suddenly take a definite value. For @, 
and higher voltages, the loss should follow the quadratic law: 

*TrANs. A. I. E. E., 1911, p. 1889. See also Law of Corona—II, TRANS 


A.I. E. E., 1912, p. 1051; and ‘High Voltage Engineering,’’ Journal ob 
Franklin Institute, December, 1913. 
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2 ll a [ee 


r Conductor new No.8 copper wire 


6.5 lie (0.128 in, Diameter) (Radius 0.104 em.) 
Spacing 145 in. (366 em.) 

Total Conductor Length 960 ft. (0.29km.) 

| Temperature 1.5 deg. cent. Barometer 76.6 cm. 


56 Frequency 60 cycles. 6 = 1.10 Test No. 137 
| : p=0.0013 (e-30)* kw. 


Loss measured on high side. 


| 5.0 ;+——_+— 
| Points measured. 
Full curve calculated. 
on #5 
a 
is} 
Vy 4.0 + 
rm 
_ 
sl | 
& 3.5 mela 
| = 
x 


2.0 1 
: iS = 
1.0 {11 


Oi. 20) 40 60) ..80°...100. - 12! 140 160 180 200 220 
KILOVOLTS BETWEEN LINES 


IG. 2—OUTDOOR SINGLE-PHASE EXPERIMENTAL LINE. (TESTS MADE 
BY F. W. PEEK, JR., SCHENECTADY, 1910) 


KILOWATTS LOSS 


0 10.20.30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 


KILOVOLTS BETWEEN LINES 
Fic. 3—Lower Part oF Fic. 2 TO AN ENLARGED SCALE 
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In practise, due to dirt, points, etc., brushes occur on the con 
ductors at voltages lower than ¢. Between e, and é@, due to 
these brushes, there is a loss. This loss practically follows the 


loss between e, and é falls below that of the quadratic law, 


1600 


1500 
Conductor No. 0 Weathered Cable 
1400 (0.375 in. Diameter) (Radius 0.475 cm.) ° 


spate: | Flat,= 124 in. 
1300 Average 165 in. (420 em.) 
Length of Line 68.5 miles (one conductor) 
1200 Temperature li deg. cent, Barometer 60 cm. 
Frequency 60 cycles, ¢ =0,83 
1100 Note that greater part of curve is below ey 
Loss measured on low side. 
1000 - Dotted curve measured. 


Full curve calculated. 


oO 
oOo 
oO 


KILOWATTS LOSS 
oe 
fo} 
oO 


100 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 
KILOVOLTS BETWEEN LINES 


Fic. 4—SHOSHONE-LEADVILLE ‘TRANSMISSION LINE, ‘THREE-PHASI 
(TESTS MADE BY FAccroLt) 


shown in Figs. 2and 3. If the conductors were highly polisl ; 


very nearly equal to that calculated by the quadratic law -wi 
éy aS the applied voltage and e as the critical voltage 1 
the equation.* In all cases the loss follows the quadrat 
law above @. The part of the loss curve between e and 


Wa * Color €g must always'be used as the critical voltages in quadral 
law. 
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will thus vary from day to day-depending upon the chance 
ondition of the conductor surfaces. Over this unstable sec- 
ion of the curve the loss follows the probability law. It is of 
Sractical importance only to know the limits of the loss at 
shis part of the curve; e, should generally be the limit of volt- 
ue on practical lines, as otherwise storm losses become excessive. 

Thus, from the considerations above, the quadratic law should 


yi = ae Bek elt 
Conductor Wire-Radius 0.051 in, (0,129 em.)- 
17 Spacing 55 in. (140 em.) Length of Experimental 


Line Conductor 200u ft. (0.6 km.) 


16 Frequency 73 cycles.; 6 =0.97 


Loss measured on low side. The measured 


_ part of this curve is below the visual corona point 


15 | This is so for others of this series. Compare. 
with, Fig. Be 
Bel Dotted line measured. 
_ Full curve caleulated._ - 
1.3 + + 


, 


1.2 


( 
ay 


So 
00 


, KILOWATTS LOSS 
(2000 FEET OF CONDUCTOR) 
o 
wo 


S 
N 


0.6|——_ st 

0.5 Test Soret 

0.4 | silt 

0.3 aca 

ae aa 

0.1 — + ea area | 
iS, 


TOMN*20) 930) 40 50° 60 70 80 +90 100 110 
“KILOVOLTS BETWEEN LINES © 


1G. 5—OvutTpoorR EXPERIMENTAL LINE. (TESTS MADE BY MERSHON, 
IAGARA FALts). (SEE Trans. A. I. E. E., 1908, PAGE 876, Fic. 27) 


closely followed in all cases for voltages higher than é. For 
e part of the curve between ey and é the loss is unstable and 
pendent upon chance surface conditions, dirt spots, etc., as 
llows: 

1. For large weathered cables, such as are used in practical 
es, the quadratic law is closely followed. 
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Conductor Wire 0,032 in, Radius (0,081 cm. Radius) 
& -0.97 
Spacing 48 in. (132 cm.) 
Loss measured on low side. Transformers in 
series. 
Length of Line about 800 ft. 
(See A.I.E.E. June 1911, discussion) 
Dotted curves measured. : 
Full curve calculated. 


= 
ao 


KILOWATTS PER MILE OF LINE 
_ (TWO MILES OF CONDUCTOR) 
a 


0 10) = 20:9 <30) 240) 50960) 70 8090 2 1006 


KILOVOLTS BETWEEN LINES 


Fic. 6—OvutTpoor EXPERIMENTAL LINE. (MEASUREMENTS MADE 


A. B. HEnprRickKs, PITTSEIELD, 


Conductor No. 4 Wire Radius 0,102 in. (0.258 cm.) 
Spacing 120 in. (305 em.) 
d =1.036 Frequency 60 cycles, 


Length of Line about 1380. ft. 
Curves of this series at lower spacings do not 
so well. 
Dotted curve measured. 
Full curve calculated, 


KILOWATTS PER 1000 FEET OF LINE 
(2000 FEET OF CONDUCTOR ) 


Om 20 20. SO e4olmess. tt 100 


KILOvOLTS BETWEEN LINES 
me 7—OvutTDOOR EXPERIMENTAL LINE. (TESTS 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY). (SEE TRANs. A. I. E. E. 


‘Loss measured on high side. Voltage by needle gap. 


[Feb, 


I 
ot 


1906) 


check 


110 120 130 140. 


MADE BY HARDI 
1912, PAGE 1035 
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2. For new conductors, and especially small ones, the loss 
voltages lower than the visual critical voltage, e,, falls below 
> quadratic law. 
Figs. 1 and 4 are typical of condition (1), while Figs. 2 and 5 
> typical of condition (2). 
Figs. 1 to 7 show a remarkably good check between calculated 
ses and data available from measured losses. Another check, 
lich is given in the N. E. L. A. Bulletin for June, 1912, * might 
mentioned here. This paper states that the loss roughly 
sasured on the Eastern Michigan line by station instruments 
is between 15 and 20 kw. per mile. This line is of No. 0 copper 
an average spacing of 174 in. The voltage was 140 kv. at 
e end and 165 kv. at the other during the test. Under these 
nditions, the average calculated loss per mile is 15 kw. 
The many hundred tests, made on our experimental outdoor 
d indoor lines, from which the quadratic law was derived, 
ck as in Figs. 1 and 2. 
he following formulas were used in making these calculations: 


ual Corona. s 
» = Mygy Fr loge a ky. to neutralf 


.301 
= 21,20 (1 + = ) kv. per cm. (effective sine wave) 
r 


ona Loss. 
For practical transmission lines and frequency near 60 cycles: 
= af (e— 4)? X 10% 


S 
= my Og r loge — kv. to neutral 
r 


For small wires and calculation over a greater range of frequency, 


. Faccioli, ‘‘ Corona on High-Tension Lines,” N.E.L.A. Bulletin, 
e, 1911. e 

ilovolts between lines divided by 2 for single-phase and 3 for three- 
se. 

aw of Corona—I and II, TRANS. Nat Ee be Lotisandel Ol; 
‘High-Voltage Engineering,” F. W. Peek, Jr., Franklin Institute, 
ember, 1913. 
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/y+6 40.04 


S 
12) Ms 241 (f + 25) Ss (e— ea)? x 10-5 


S 
€d = Mo gar log 7 


EN Gin 8 0.3 1 ) 
Savenied V5y 1 + 230 #2 
The probability law 
pi = Ne Pee . 
where 
p = lossin kilowatts per kilometer of a single-line conductor. 
e = effective value of the voltage between line conductors ane neu 


in kilovolts. 
f = Bee 


: ee 
S 


radius of conductors in cm. 
S = spacing between conductors in cm. 


3.92 b b 
6 = air density factor = eae 


Zo = 21.2 kv. per cm. effective sine wave. 
Mo is aconstant dependent upon the surface condition. 
mo = 1 for polished wires. 
mo = 0.98 to 0.93 for roughened or weathered wires. 
Mo, = 0.87 to 0.83 for cables. 
Mm y= Mo for wires. 
my, = 0.82 part corona 
0.72 complete corona 


~ 
ll 


barometer in cm. 


temperature deg. cent. 


\ cables. 
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DISCUSSION ON ‘‘ COMPARISON OF CALCULATED AND MEASURED 
Corona Loss Curves” (Perk), New York, FEBRUARY 
17, 1915. 


J.B. Whitehead. Mr. Peek states that in the case of clean 
wires his losses would begin at the voltage E,, rising abruptly 
from 0 to the values shown for their voltages on the curves. As 
[ understand it this voltage E, is that at which corona breaks 
out on clean wires and is calculated from the now well known 
expression involving the diameter of the wire and the distance 
between wires. 

We are indebted to Mr. Peek for many valuable observations 

on corona losses. Engineers must, of necessity, turn to his 
work in their provision against this important limitation of high- 
voltage transmission. He has from a large number of curves 
deduced the empirical formula given in the paper for calculating 
values of corona losses. 
Mr. Peek notes, as already stated, that the loss on smooth 
wires would begin at the voltage E,, rising rapidly from 0 value 
i that given by his curves of observation. He finds, however, 
n his curves from observation that the loss continues below the 
voltages Ea, which are lower than E, by varying amounts. Mr. 
Peek tells us that these losses below the voltage E, are due to 
dirt and other surface irregularities. If I understand his paper 
correctly it is his claim that these irregular losses, due to imper- 
fections, may also be calculated by means of his formula. I 
hould like to ask Mr. Peek why, if these losses below EF, are due 
o such indeterminate factors, we should attempt to tie them 
n with a definite law. As a matter of fact, the curves of ob- 
erved losses below FE, as given by Mr. Peek do not appear 
o have any definite relation whatever to the calculated curve. 
n Fig. 1, the observed losses extend far below the value Ho, in 
igs. 2 and 3 they start well above Ez, in Figs. 4 and 5 they 
gain start below Fz. In Figs. 6 and 7 we cannot tell where they 
ross the 0 line, although in the latter case we have evidence 
f most erratic behavior. 

I heartily concur with Mr. Peek that on clean wires there 

ould be no loss below the critical corona-forming voltages 

». Indeed all measurements of precision prove this beyond 
oubt. I should much prefer, however, to take care of the ex- 
stence of losses in actual transmission lines at voltages below 

» by the use of an engineering factor of safety rather than by 
ny attempt to include indeterminate and variable factors in 

rigid formula. : me 

In my opinion the losses on smooth wires would begin at 
», not with a sudden increase to a value represented by any one 
f Mr. Peek’s curves, but from 0 rising gradually and in a uni- 
orm curve and perhaps coinciding with Mr. Peek’s curve at 
ome voltage well above E,. The entire area between this theo- 
etical curve and a curve of observation as given by Mr. Peek 
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would then be due to surface irregularities, weathering, etc. 
This area would therefore vary widely in different circumstances, 
and its influence on design should therefore be taken care of 
by a factor of safety. 

Philip Torchio: I ask Mr. Peek if the law of 30 kv. per cm, 
gradient would hold in layers of insulating materials where the 
distances may be very small. 

F. W. Peek, Jr.: I would like to state again that the calcu-— 
lated losses and the losses measured on practical lines cannot 
be expected to check exactly, especially on the lower part of 
the curve. This is so because of the difficulty of making such 
measurements on long practical lines. It is generally necessary 
to make these measurements on the low side of the step-up trans- ~ 
former, and the wave shape, barometric corrections, etc., are not 
always actually known. The.check obtained here is as close 
as the accuracy of the measurements on practical lines permits. 

The disruptive critical voltage, ¢, which Dr. Whitehead has 
referred to in his discussion, was not determined by a single 
reading on the unstable part of the curve, but it was determined — 
from readings extending over the whole curve. Hundreds of 
corona loss curves were carefully made onthe experimental 
line. These curves were measured on the high side, and all 
corrections were actually known. It was found that above the 
visual critical corona voltage these curves obey a quadratic law, 
thus: 


p= k(e— e)? 


Therefore, if Vp and e are plotted,a straight line cutting the 
e axes at e results. Thus, as already stated, eo was not deter- 
mined by a single reading on the lower part of the curve, but by 
the whole curve over a range of voltage in some cases as much 
as 20 times as high as the critical voltage. The gradient cor- 
responding to the e voltage is always 30 kv. per cm. maximum, 
the strength of air. Losses at the lower part of the curve are 
fully discussed in my papers. 

Mr. Torchio has asked if the voltage gradient required to 
start corona, or cause spark-over at very small spacings, is 
greater than at large spacings. The apparent strength of air 
increases very rapidly after the spacing is decreased below a’ 
given minimum value. The minimum value dpends upon the 
shape and size of the electrodes. For spheres it is 0.54 VR 
cm., where R is the sphere radius in cm. This subject is fully 
discussed in my paper of June, 1913. 


Presented at the 3d Midwinter Convention of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
New York, February 17, 1915, under the auspices 
of the High-Tension Transmission Committee. 


Copyright 1915. By A.I. E. E. 


A 100,000-VOLT PORTABLE SUBSTATION 


BY CHARLES I. BURKHOLDER AND NICHOLAS STAHL 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


Expanding needs of the Southern Power system, paralleled 
many miles by railroads, required a flexible-connection trans- 
former relay of large capacity, easily portable, and self-con- 
tained on a single car. The equipment in operation is of 4000 
ky-a. actual capacity, and provided with high- and low-tension 
switch gear, instruments, panel, wiring and cables, oil-insulated, 
self-cooled transformers with motor-driven blower for forced air 

- draft, special means of establishing the high-tension delta with 
100,000-volt clearances, after transformer terminals and high- 
tension switches have been raised by a portable derrick from 
receptacles where all fragile parts are protected from malicious 
tampering. Besides meeting standard freight car requirements 
for transportation, substantial, specially braced trussed super- 
structure is provided for supporting cabs and switch gear, which 
latter, as well as transformer terminals, must belowered, during 
transit, to meet railroad clearances. Unusual flexibility of 
voltage connections is secured, contributing largely to the suc- 
cessful operation. 

Current for lights, instruments and blower motor is obtained 
from auxiliary transformer windings incorporated with the 
main units. 

Low-tension arrangements allow operation at various volt- 
ages with minimum switching. 

The entire equipment is designed for simplicity and dispatch 
in disassembly for transit, and reassembly in new location. 


a JULY, 1914, there was put into service on the system of 
: the Southern Power Company a portable transformer 
substation, unique in several respects, particularly so in the 
actual capacity of 4000 kv-a. and in the adaptation of the 
apparatus for operating voltages as high as 100,000. 

The idea originated from the growth of the Southern Power 
Company, the need for some means of extending, at will, the 
connections of the system, and the somewhat unusual trans- 
portation facilities along its transmission lines. 

At present, about 1000 miles of 100,000-volt circuits are in 
operation, with nearly 550 miles more of 44,000-volt lines, 
besides perhaps 90 miles at 13,200 volts and the regular dis- 
‘ribution circuits at 2200 volts. The high-tension circuits are 
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connected in the multi-meshed network shown on the map, 
Fig. 1. The connected transformer capacity, step-up and step- 
down, is approximately 365,000 kv-a. Closely parallel to these 
circuits run, for an aggregate distance of about 700 miles, one 
or more of the following railroads: Southern, Seaboard Ait 
Line, Atlantic Coast Line, Piedmont & Northern, and Clinch- 
field, thus offering a tempting opportunity, denied to trans: 
mission systems remote from railroad facilities, for the use o 
a portable substation equipped to serve a variety of purposes, 
especially as the territory served contains many mills and towns 
along the right of way, where sidings are available. 


FUNCTIONS 

Such a station must be capable of supplying adequate trans- 
former relays for the following uses: 

1. Spare capacity for even the largest stations. 

2. Temporary replacement of a distributing or tie-in sub- 
station being enlarged or rebuilt. 

3. Break-down replacement of a substation. 

4. Emergency stand-by service to or from neighboring 
transmission companies, central stations or isolated plants. 

5. ‘‘ Pioneer service’? at town or mill, pending the deter- 
mination of the proper permanent substation equipment. 

6. Tentative service for mill or other prospective customer. 

7. “Power solicitor service’’ with those needing powef 
immediately. 

8. Miscellaneous emergencies. 


REQUISITE CHARACTERISTICS 


To perform these functions satisfactorily, the equipment must 
(a) admit of transport over standard steam and electric rail 
ways, 2.e., not exceed the limiting dimensions and weights im 
volved in passage through tunnels, over bridges or under tracks 
(b) make such parts as would, in service, extend beyond rail 
road clearances, capable of easy and rapid disassembly and 
after transport, similar reassembly ready for operation in the 
new location; (c) insure obtaining suitable nominal voltage fo 
both transmission and distribution circuits; (d) admit of vary 
ing these nominal voltages by moderate gradations to meé 
line-drop conditions at various places; (e) furnish suitable high 
and low-tension switch gear, instruments and metering devices 
(f) protect fragile parts from damage by malicious mischiet 
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while in transit or unattended during out-of-service periods; 
(g) carry all accessories for a self-contained unit, such as lift- 
ing devices for extensible parts, spare breakable apparatus, 
etc.; (z) conform to requirements of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for freight car service. 

The problem of combining these characteristics to perform 
the desired functions found its chief difficulties of solution in 
carrying safely on a single car the weights incident to such 
high-powered apparatus, and insuring the necessary clearances 
for the high-voltage circuits; the successful solution is due i 
large measure to Mr. George N. Lemmon for the treatment of 
the various parts so as to render unnecessary any changes after 
installation. 

The question of weight involved symmetrical loading of the 
car without prejudice to the workability of the apparatus, 
while proper clearances for 100,000-volt circuits within the 
space limitations of a single car ( an essential criterion established 
by the operating company) made necessary the choice of air. 
break switches of the horn type with wide spacings from pole 
to pole, and horns located above other apparatus to allow the 
arcs to clear. 


DESCRIPTION OF EQUIPMENT 


General Arrangement. Three 1000-kv-a. transformers, three 
high-voltage horn gap switches, and two enclosed cabs, are 
arranged alternately along the length of the car, and occupy 
the entire floor space except for a railed-in walkway for train- 
men at one side. Each transformer weighs 29,000 lb., and one 
is located over each truck, with the third placed near the center. 
Six built-up steel columns, with latticed struts, guy rods, and 
cross bracing, provide supports for the high-voltage switches, 
and also form a rigid framework to which the cab sheathing, 
the oil switches, and the switchboard are attached. See Fig 3. 
2 and 3. 

The principal dimensions of the car are: 


Length“over. sillst.\ . 2: usa eee _. 88 ft. 0 in 
Width over. sills<: <..\. pie geeeeeee ee 9 ft. Oin. 
mruck;. centers’: 0% fy Waekene oul hate ee 26 ft. O in. 
Height from top of rail to car floor.............. 3 ft. 7 in 
Wheel baseof:each truck: Sate ae eee Ditty cine 


The trucks are diamond trtss type, M.C.B. standards, ca- 
- pacity rating 120,000 lb. exclusive of car. The main framework 
consists of two center sills of 15-in., 55-lb. channels reinforced 
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by 3-in. by 3-in. angles, and extending the whole length of the 
car, 38 ft. End and side sills are 12-in., 40-lb. channels with 


side truss rods. Bolsters are built up of plates and angles. 
Cross beams are 6-in., 8-lb. channels. The floor is +-in. steel 
plate. Cross beams are arranged in pairs to suit the holding- 


SWITCH NO.1 
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Fic. 2—SuBSTATION ELEVATION 


down bolts of the transformers, which are thus secured directly 
to the car frame. 


Buffers, draft-gear, air-brakes, springs, journal-boxes, and 
axles are provided to accord with standard M.C.B. require- 
ments, as well as the wheels of 33-in. diameter and standard 
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Fic. 3—SuUBSTATION PLAN 


tread. The steps, grab-handles and hand-brakes are of the 
standard freight car type. 


High-Tension Switches. Three double-break horn-gap switches, 
specially designed for 100,000-volt service, are arranged trans- 
ersely on the car, each being carried on a steel base which, to 
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secure proper clearance height for the horns, slides vertically 
inside the main columns, and can be raised or lowered by means 
of two small windlasses, operated by men stationed at each side 
of the car. Simultaneous service operation of the switches is 
obtained by means of a pipe rod connected to a crank on each 
switch. 

The switch bases slide up and down in guides made of one 
7-in. and two 4-in. channels, and 
each switch has four insulators | 
of the post type, comprising — 
six 14-in. porcelain disks. The 
blade is of special brass tee, 
- pivotally mounted on the two 
central insulators, thus giving 
a break between a pair of horns 
at each end of the blade, as 
shown in Fig. 4. The total 
clearance between the terminals 
of an open switch is 6 ft. Each 
insulator weighs 175 lb., the 
total weight of each unit raised 
or lowered being 950 lb. | CAAT area 

The passage-way for trainmen |: SICH WHEN, EoWesea 
and operators limited the dis- W 
tance the switches might be f{ or 
lowered, and hence it was neces- - aa 
sary to make the horns detach- ‘ 
able by simply bolting each horn 
in position. 

The columns serving as switch guides are braced at the top 
by latticed struts and diagonal rods with turnbuckles, this 
structure thus also providing the main supports for the cabs, 
and the necessary cross-bracing is, in turn, incorporated in the 
walls of the cabs. 

High-Tension Delta. To establish the high-tension delta with 
sufficient clearance for 100,000-volt operation, the second ant 
third transformer terminals shown in Fig. 8 (counting from 
the left) are connected directly to the inboard end of the middl 
switch, while the fourth and fifth terminals similarly connee 
with the right-hand switch, the first terminal joining the left 
hand switch directly, and the delta is closed by bringing t 
this switch a lead from the sixth terminal by means of two post 
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pe insulators with special bases which hook over the latticed 
rut so that the insulators lean outwardly at an angle of about 
 deg., and require no bolts for proper support. 

Transformers. For obvious reasons, oil-insulated, self-cooled 
ansformers were the only admissible type. Space limitations 
height, however, were imposed by tunnel and bridge clear-. 
ces, and likewise in width both by the necessity for sym- 
etrical truck loading and by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ission requirement of a passage-way for trainmen; similarly 
length, by the desirability of keeping down the over-all length 
the car, as well as by considerations of normal transformer 
sign, which apply also to undue proportions in the other di- 
ensions. 

Thus arose the necessity for provision of additional cooling 
rangements, which were secured by a 20-h.p. motor-driven 
ower having capacity for 20,000 cu. ft. of air per minute at 
oz. pressure, forcing air from the cab, shown on the right in 
g. 8, through suitable ducts surrounding the base of each 
ansformer, and up along the corrugations. The supply of 
is air can be regulated by shields or screens at the trans- 
rmer base. These screens are adjustable in height, acting 
valves to the air, which, as experiment shows, closely hugs 
e corrugations, so that it is not necessary, for adequate cool- 
x, to carry up an enclosing casing further along the sides 
‘the transformer. 

A hinged portion of the cab sheathing, which is padlocked 
ut in transit, is open when in service, and serves as an awn- 
x-like protection for the blower intake, while allowing free 
cess of air to it. 

To allow transport through tunnels and under bridges, it 
necessary to house the transformer terminals, and to lower 
e high-tension switches. In the case of the transformer 
rminals, this is accomplished by rigging from the latticed 
ut structure, forming the top of the framework above the 
r, a wooden derrick, the parts of which are carried as car 
uipment. With this derrick the terminals are lowered through 
enings in the tops of the cabs, where special steel racks are 
ovided for these terminals, including sheet steel cylinders, 
lich cover the ends of the terminals normally under oil, 
d prevent the entry of moisture to the condenser type 


shings. 
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Flexibility of Connections. It is possible to secure the follow 
ing high-tension voltages: : 


100,000 69,466 43,066 
96,533 66,666 40,266 
- 93,066 66,000 39,600 
89,600 63,200 36,800 
86,800 60,400 34,000 
86,133 59,733 33,333 
83,333 56,933 29,866 
82,666 56,266 30,533 
79,866 53,466 27,066 
79,200 52,800 26,400 
76,400 ‘50,000 23,600 
73,600 47,200 20,133 
72,933 46,533 16,666 
70,133 43,733 13,200 


The current-carrying capacity of the windings is such thi 
28 out of these 42 possible high-tension arrangements can B 
used with rated capacity output from the transformer (100 
kv-a.) without exceeding, in continuous operation, a temperé 
ture rise of 40 deg. cent. 

Low-tension windings provide for full capacity outa a 
2200, 4400, 6600 and 13,200 volts. 

Therefore, out of the 168 possible ratios of transformatiot 
112 of these combinations can be secured with full capacity ¢ 
the transformer. 

Auxiliary Transformer Windings. Small lead-covered leat 
are also brought out from the low-tension sides of the tran 
formers from separate single-phase windings for 110 volts at 
of 10 kv-a. capacity each, which provide: first, current for tl 
blower motor, regardless of what may be the high-tension 
low-tension voltages of the main windings; second, lighting fi 
the car; third, source of voltage for the instruments. 

The Low-Tension Delta is established inside the switch ¢ 
shown on the right in Fig. 9, the leads being brought by t 
heavy lead-covered cables indicated, to a point near two switch 
the far sides of which are connected together, and jointly f 
the outgoing low-tension leads, which pass out of the rear ¥ 
of the switch-cab, through porcelain bushings let into a treat 
wooden terminal block, shielded from drip from the eaves. 

Wiring and Switch Gear. High-tension wiring is bare copp 
All low-tension wiring is lead-covered cable, the main lee 
being insulated for 13,200-volt operation, and of sufficié 
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Fic. 11—SUBSTATION IN OPERATION AT Hickory, N. C. (44,00 
VOLTS) 
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pacity to carry full transformer output when operated at 
00 volts. 
Suitable voltmeters, ammeters and watt-hour meters are 
unted on an appropriate panel, also containing the operating 
ndles for the low-tension oil switches. 
In order to provide proper metering equipment for the lowest 
ltage (2200), as well as the highest, (13,200), of the low- 
sion arrangement, two sets of series transformers are used, 
d so operated from a pallet-switch, mounted on one of the oil 
itches, that when one of these switches is opened, the cor- 
ponding series transformers are short-circuited, and the 
ies transformers for the other oil switch are connected to 
2 metering devices. It was mainly to make ‘“ fool-proof”’ 
s part of the equipment that two interlocked low-tension 
itches were provided, both insulated for 13,200-volt oper- 
nm, and one with adequate current-carrying capacity for full 
put at 2200 volts. 
seneral Comments. The type of steel work selected affords 
iple mechanical rigidity for stability of operation and trans- 
‘t, and at the same time sufficient flexibility to withstand 
ury from the rough handling incident to switching operations 
steam railroads. 
No wood is used in the entire station, except for window 
hes, and the outgoing low-tension terminal block. 
i. attention was given to the accessibility of aJl parts 
ease of removal in case of accidental damage, as well as to 
protection of all parts that might be liable to malicious in- 
y while the station was out of service. In addition to safe- 
ding the high-tension insulators for both transformers and 
tches, this includes such items as oil gages, thermometers, 
valves, blower intake, etc. 
“he total weight of the installation, including car, is approxi- 
tely 135,000 lb., and the cost of such an installation, complete 
| ready. to run, is approximately $21,000.00, or $7.00 per 
ed kv-a. 
fo place the equipment in service, it is first shipped by rail 
the most convenient switch or siding, where proper high- 
sion voltage connections are made on the transformer ter- 
ial board reached through a hand-hole in the cover. The 
rick is then erected and the high-tension terminals are 
ed out of the cabs, placed in the transformers and connected 
he terminal boards. Then the horn gap switches are raised 
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to position and connected to the operating rod, the delta in 
sulators are hooked into place, connections are made betweg 
switches and transformer terminals, and the station is read 
for connection to the lines. To provide additional room fo 
operators, the racks which support the transformer terminal 
during transportation can be removed and placed at the bael 
of each cab. 

It should be noted that the station is self-contained and al 
parts of the equipment are transported on the car when in transit 

Figs. 5 to 8 show various stages in the process of putting th 
station into operation after its arrival on a siding at King 
Mountain, North Carolina, where it replaced a 3000-ky~ 
substation undergoing reconstruction. Fig. 9 shows the en 
trances to the cabs, and Figs. 10 and 11 show the station in actual 
service at Hickory, North Carolina, connected to the 44,00 
volt circuits, and carrying a load of approximately 1000 kv-a. 


OPERATION 


Although the main transformers are nominally rated at 10 
kv-a. each, test results show heat dissipation such that the sta 
tion may have an output of 4000 kv-a. without exceeding stand 
ard temperature rise. On the same basis the permissible sta 
tion capacity, without the blower, is easily 2000 kv-a. 

The station was first put into commission at Kings Mountain 
N. C., and was run there from July 12 until July 26, 1914, con 
nected to the 44,000-volt transmission system, stepping dow 
to 2200 volts, carrying an average load of 2200 kw., consistin 
of cotton mills and the city municipal lighting and power f 
quirements. At this particular point the permanent subste 
tion had become outgrown and it became necessary to rewi 
and enlarge it. Instead of putting in temporary work, the por 
able substation was located on an adjacent railway siding am 
tapped to the main transmission line on the primary side. TI 
various feeders from the permanent station were connecté 
to an outside bus which was in turn connected to the low-tensi 
terminals of the portable substation, thus cutting out the mai 
substation entirely. This work was all done with practical 
no interruption of service to the city or the manufacturt 
interests, and permitted the work of rebuilding the permane 
station to be done economically and expeditiously. 

On the night of July 30th two of the three 44,000-volt trai 
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rmers permanently installed in the substation at Hickory, 
. C., failed during a lightning storm. The portable substation 
- immediately forwarded to this point and picked up the 
tire load of the permanent substation at 3.30 a.m. August 4th, 
id remained in operation until August 27th, carrying an 
rerage load of 1000 kw., consisting not only of cotton mill 
quirements, but also of municipal light and power require- 
ents of the city. The permanent substation at this point is 
cated about two miles from the nearest railroad siding. A 
00-volt circuit extended from the permanent station to the 
ill which was adjacent to this railroad siding. In order to 
ck up the total load of the permanent substation the top of 
e 2300-volt line was rebuilt so as to accommodate three 44,000- 
it conductors, and the 44,000-volt line was extended over 
is line to the railway siding. The portable substation was 
en connected to this 44,000-volt line, and the 2300-volt circuit 
us used to transmit current back to the permanent substation 
d from there distribute it over the regular lines; the 2300- 
It line being of comparatively small size, it was necessary to 
erate at a somewhat increased voltage in order to compensate 
r the line drop, and in order to take care of the mill immediately 
jacent to the portable station two bucking transformers 
re installed, by which means the voltage for this mill was cut 
the proper value. 
On August 27, 1914, the substation supplying one of the mills 
the vicinity of Winston-Salem was badly damaged by fire and 
> portable substation was immediately shipped to that point, 
d the service was restored at 3:30 p.m. on August 30th. The 
tion remained in operation at chis point from August 30th 
til October 18th, carrying an average load of 300 kilowatts. 
iring this run the blower was not used. The supply mains 
the mill were 13,200 volts primary and 2200 volts secondary. 
e portable substation was used in transforming these voltages. 
When the station was taken out of service at Winston it was 
urned to Charlotte and a thorough examination was made 
; only of the apparatus of the station but also the car as well, 
i no defects of any nature were discovered. 
No difficulties of operation were experienced, and, as a matter of 
t, the operation was as reliable and satisfactory as that of the 
manent stations would have been. 
The station, in addition to the distance from Pittsburgh to 
igs Mountain, has been shipped over about 275 miles of rail- 


f 
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road in this territory, and no defects of any nature have becom 
apparent. 

The housing of the apparatus is of such nature as to make : 
unnecessary to provide any cover either when in or when out « 
service. A permanent place of storage has been provided fe 
this station in the railroad yards at Charlotte. It is not nece 
sary, however, that the station be stored where constant watel 
fulness can be exercised, as it is so well housed that it is pra 
tically impossible for anyone, so inclined, to meddle with it. 

Notwithstanding the conflicting requirements of such a sté 
tion, and the varied functions it is called upon to perform, tl 
test of experience has demonstrated the adequacy of design, ar 
yielded an operation eminently satisfactory. 
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JISCUSSION ON ‘‘A 100,000-VoLtT PorTABLE SUBSTATION” 
(BuURKHOLDER AND STAHL), New York, FeBRuary 17, 1915. 


: i” C. Randall: Is there any provision for lightning protec- 
on 

Julian C. Smith: It is certainly a rather interesting develop- 
1ent to think that the transmission system has provided this 
quipment for taking care of wrecks. 

Why did the authors use three single-phase transformers? 
| would seem that for the purpose a three-phase transformer 
ould be smaller and lighter, and all the purposes served by 
1ese transformers could have been accomplished by the three- 
hase transformer. It would have taken less space and could 
ave been set down through the car, and possibly an oil switch 
ight have been set on top of it. 
L. W. Chubb: I ask the authors if there would have been 
y advantage in a higher enclosing wall so as to get a more 
irect draft along the corrugations. 
Nicholas Stahl: The answer to Mr.Randall’s query about 
e use of lightning arresters is a double one. In the first 
ace, it was the purpose of Mr. Burkholder, as general 
anager of the Southern Power Company, to secure light- 
ng protection from those substations in the vicinity of 
ich the car would be located. The second part of the answer 
found in saying that the length of the car was already con- 
erably stretched for the weights it had to carry, and we: 
re confronted with the difficulty of installing some form of 
rester without oil; if we adopted the electrolytic type we 
re faced with the danger of slopping and spilling the oil, 
rticularly so in heavy switching service, or transporting over 
e lines of the railroad. 

Mr. Smith’s question about the three single-phase or one 
ree-phase transformer also received consideration, but it has 
en the practise of the Southern Power Company to make 
eir installations with the single-phase type. And if they 
ve any three-phase transformers on their lines at present I 

not familiar with these installations. That is partly de- 
table ground with engineers the country over. But the 
estion was raised and decided by the Southern Power Com- 
ny. 
eto the suggestion of locating the oil switch on top of the 
nsformer—that would have been negatived in the South- 

d. We had to send the car over seven hundred miles of 
cuitous route, nearly double the usual distance, in order to 

proper clearances. There are no tunnels which there im- 
se such severe conditions, so that the statement with respect 
the freedom of transit over these lines obtains. : 
nother reason is that the three-phase transformer would 
ve involved us in difficulty unless we adopted oil switches 
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with the transformer. There would have been no place co; 
venient for locating the horn-gap switches. With the oth 
switches we would have been liable to the same trouble of sloj 
ping oil. 
In reply to Mr. Chubb, the initial proposition involve 
bringing up an outer partition wall substantially to the top i 
the transformer casing, and sending through that, by means ¢ 
the subway, the air which is now liberated substantially fro 
direct confinement at a height of 15 inches, approximate 
above the car floor. Tests were made both with the anemor 
eter and otherwise which showed that the air does hug th 
corrugations. So the outer partition wall was omitted for 
reasons. First, it economized material and made a la 
area-way for the trainmen to pass between the struts on 
‘one side and the transformer case on the other. And it & 
lowed a greater output for the station when the blower w 
not in service, on account of the greater radiation effect ob 
tainable. 
The squirrel-cage induction ‘motor is fed from a low-volta 
circuit in the main transformer and anything which occurré 
to disable it would put the transformers out of service als 
It might happen that the blower or motor would be disab 
and in such case we would get through the self-cooling ac 
of the tanks alone 50 per cent capacity of the station provide 
with the blower. 

' | might say again with reference to Mr. Smith’s quest: C 
about the three-phase transformer, that one of the points 
mind was the ability to operate with 58 per cent of the capacit 
of the total in case one transformer was out of operation. 
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MPOSIUM ON “THE STATUS OF THE ENGINEER” 


ADDRESS OF L. B. STILLWELL 


ARRANGING the program for this evening the com- 
mittee to whose efforts the presence of our distinguished 
sts is due gave consideration to the question whether it 
Id be wise to attempt to suggest to the several speakers 
ous more or less definite aspects or phases of our broad 
ect, with a view to avoiding repetition of thought and se- 
g a comprehensive and systematic discussion. It was 
however, that the most useful and constructive results 
t be expected if the gentlemen who are to follow me were 
ly invited to present for your attention those views and 
estions—based not only upon their exceptional experience 
aders in various departments of engineering accomplish- 
t, but also upon their wide observation and experience as 
of the world—which to them, severally, may appear of 
ial interest and importance to the profession. If repeti- 
results, emphasis will result, and the status of the engineer, 
professional man and as a citizen, can be systematically 
nced only by that individual and that collective effort 
h it may be hoped will result from that conviction which 
ws the emphatic statement and reiteration of essential facts. 
the outstart, the expression ‘‘ Status of the Engineer”’ 
ars to require definition. It may be interpreted to mean the 
ing of the engineer as it appears to his fellow citizens, or 
ay mean his standing as it would appear to an observer 
g facts as they are, without exaggeration, without dim- 
on and without distortion. It is the well-known distinc- 
etween reputation and character. Reputation is the image 
e man as he appears to those about him; character is the 
himself. Not infrequently does it happen that the image 
little resemblance to the actual man. When this occurs 
ault is sometimes that of the observer, but not less fre- 
tly, perhaps, it is the fault of the man himself. 

night, I take it, we are concerned with both aspects of 
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our subject. What we may be able to do to make oursel 
more competent as engineers, more useful as citizens, or be 
as men, is obviously of importance to every member of 
engineering profession. What we may be able to do, by 
dividual and by collective effort, to secure for the mem 
of our profession that recognition by the public at large to wh 
their character as men, their professional ability and their y 
as contributors to civilization and progress may justly ent 
them, is also of obvious importance. Each of these broad 
pects of the subject affords inviting opportunity for anal 
and for useful suggestion along various lines of thought; 
introducing the discussion I shall make no attempt to treat 
subject comprehensively, but shall endeavor to utilize the 1 
which has been placed at my disposal by inviting your atl 
tion to certain opinions which I have formed, as the resul 
observation and experience, and submitting certain sug 
tions in regard especially to collective, or at least co-ordina 
policy and action by our great national engineering socie 
which in my judgment would tend from every point of viet 
improve the status of the engineer. 

The opinion is widely prevalent throughout the ranks of 
profession that the true status of the engineer is not recogm 
by those about him; that the work which he has done af 
doing in the world entitles him to a larger place in the pt 
view than he now occupies and to a larger share in the adi 
istrative work of the nation, state, local community, and 
our great railway and industrial corporations than he now 
joys. Dealing with facts, as his scientific education and 
fessional training have taught him to deal; trained in the§& 
tion of economic problems to exclude all that is irrelevan 
immaterial and to deduce his conclusion by a process of e 
reasoning from ascertained premises, he is amazed to obs 
a great economic question like, for example, the conserva 
of our water powers, involved in a fog of misunderstanding 
misrepresentation so dense that neither the public nor out 
making authorities can be expected to see it in its true pre 
tions. Knowing, as he does, that no education leads 
greater certainty than that of the scientist and the eng 
to the formation of sound opinions and well-grounded, const 
tive judgment, and believing, as he does, that the ranks @ 
other profession include a larger proportion of men of 
view, broad intellectual comprehension, unblemished chaff 
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sxecutive force than are found among the members of our 
nal engineering societies, he finds it difficult to understand 
the appointment of an engineer as a member of one of the 
7 commissions of investigation and of administration, to 
1in these days the functions of government in this country 
wcreasingly confided, is a phenomenon of extremely rare oc- 
nce. His conclusion generally is that these are matters 
1e politician, not for the man trained to view facts in their 
light, unwilling to misrepresent or mislead the public for 
cal effect or to seek preferment by following the usual 
worn paths; and too often he follows up this conclusion by 
ng himself in his scientific studies or professional activities. 
a decision can be in no way justified. Asa citizen trained 
true, to think straight, possessed of special knowledge 
ing many of the great economic problems of our time and 
ious of ability to deal with them effectively, it is the duty 
e engineer to assert himself as a citizen. Recognition in 
will overtake and keep pace with achievement if we do 
art, not only as men of specialized training, but also as 
of the world and as citizens who, by reason of that very 
ized training and experience, owe in a peculiar sense a 
to the community, in these days of vast and complex 
mic and social problems, which in themselves are a result 
} work of the applied scientist within comparatively recent 
The engineer who buries himself in the technique of 
rofession cannot justly complain if he fails to attain a 
on as a leader of men. Like Franklin, he must at times 
the laboratory of science for the forum of discussion and 
all of legislation, if he would fulfill his duty as a citizen 
ecure that recognition of his intrinsic ability which he 
s and to which he is entitled. 
uis scholarly address delivered at Ottawa on June 18, 1913, 
reorge F. Swain, president of the American Society of 
Engineers, brought to the attention of the oldest of our 
al engineering societies many facts which are of profound 
st to all professional engineers. His discussion is philo- 
al in thought, felicitous in expression and singularly con- 
g in its reasoning. It should be read and then read again 
ry man who is, or aspires to be, an engineer. His subject 
“Some Tendencies and Problems of the Present Day 
e Relation of the Engineer Thereto.”’ Neither the present 
of the engineer nor the responsibilities which in a pe- 
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culiar sense devolve upon him in these days of vastly ace 
ated economic progress can be realized clearly without an 
amination of these tendencies and problems. It would 
difficult, if not impossible, for any man to improve the admin 
discussion of the subject which Dr. Swain has given to 
profession in the paper referred to, and I earnestly hope 1 
every engineer present this evening will secure a copy, 
read it carefully and thoughtfully, and then will do what he 
to oppose and correct the unfavorable phenomena of our ti 
to which Dr. Swain calls our attention. The time at my 
posal does not permit even a résumé of these phenomena, é 
I pass, therefore, to the question, “‘ How may the status of 
engineer be improved?”? However we may differ in our vi 
of what his present status is, we are unanimous in the desire 
see that status advanced. The practical question which im 
ests us is, what can we do to secure this advancement; what 
we do, by individual and by collective effort, to make the € 
neer still more effective in his professional work and moret 
ful as a citizen, and to secure for him more general and f 
definite recognition by the community at large? 

Obviously, there are several lines along which intelligent ¢ 
systematic work may be expected to promote the attainm 
of these objects. While recognition may lag behind achie 
ment, we may nevertheless rest assured that every advance 
the character of the engineer and in his ability to perform 
work effectively will be followed by increased recognitiot 
his position as a man and as a professional worker in the ¢ 
munity. In this connection, next to integrity of charac 
education is of fundamental importance. In our schools 
colleges the aim should be to train the mind rather than to 
part technical information. The curricula of our techn 
schools differ so widely that safe generalization is difficult, 
in my opinion the tendency should be toward a decrease if 
time allotted to technology and an increase in that allotte 
certain of those subjects which comprehensively are grot 
under the name “ humanities.’ It is greatly to be hoped 
the time may come when no American institution of leat 
will confer an engineering degree except upon a student wht 
completed a four-year course in arts or philosophy and a 
year course of technical instruction in the department ¥ 
he may select. It is not essential perhaps that the engi 
should have studied Greek, but in my opinion no degre 
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neering should be granted to a man who has not studied, 
example, logic, rhetoric and_ political economy, as well as 
hematics and the essential branches of pure and applied 
ice which in his education have particular reference to his 
ialty. 
oreover, a man’s education is not completed when he re- 
es his degree at graduation. It would be as true, perhaps, 
ay that it begins at that time; and, without attempting to 
iss the subject at length, I may be permitted to suggest 
the average engineer, ten years or twenty years or thirty 
s after graduation, will be not only more interesting to him- 
and to his friends, but will be also a more effective engineer, 
= has not confined his attention exclusively to his special 
of practise but has availed himself of the many opportuni- 
which occur in life to broaden his horizon and to add to his 
> of knowledge in departments of intellectual activity other 
| that which he has made peculiarly his own. 
rimarily each engineer must make of himself what his 
ty and opportunities may permit. This, and this alone, 
fix his professional character—his true status. But, while 
acter is far more important than reputation, reputation also 
its value, and a correct appraisal of the engineer by the 
munity at large is to be desired, not only because of its ef- 
upon the engineer himself, but also, and more especially, 
use of the vastly increased utilization of the engineer’s 
in the service of the community which would result. 
requires no argument to show that the community at 
> cannot be expected to appraise correctly the capabilities 
le engineer if the latter adopts and systematically pursues 
ughout his career a policy of total abstinence from every 
| of indulgence in public affairs. I have already touched 
1 this point briefly, and I trust that it will be developed 
emphasized by other speakers this evening, some of whom, 
xample:as well as by precept, have illustrated and taught 
doctrine in a manner which already has done much to dem- 
rate to the American public the fact that the same kind 
ains which the investor selects to solve a complex problem 
Bi cering construction, or to find gold where others cannot 
t, can be relied upon to find the answer to a complex eco- 
ic problem requiring legislation, or to point out an essen- 


= which has been concealed by a mass of irrelevant 
1 . 
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Our national engineering societies can do much to secure 
the engineering profession the recognition to which the chara 
and the achievements of its members justly entitle it. 
years they have been doing splendid work in the post-gradi 
education and training of their members, by affording op} 
tunity for the presentation, discussion and disseminatior 
technical information, but as yet have they failed to estak 
for the profession a standing in public estimation compara 
for example, to that of the legal profession. 

Let us consider briefly certain measures, apparently wi 
the power of our engineering societies to adopt and enfa 
which if adopted would tend to correct this situation. 

Our engineering societies can do much by the exercise of 
ceasing vigilance in preventing the admission to our ranks 
unworthy or unqualified applicants. In the absence of 
system of federal or state license under which the professie 
engineer may qualify and practise, even that part of the pu 
which may attempt to exercise intelligent discrimination cat I 
its opinion of the qualification or lack of qualification of 
engineer only upon the fact of membership or non-members 
in one or more of the great national engineering societies. 
what have these national engineering societies done to define) 
establish the professional standing of their respective memb 
Without undertaking to answer this question specifically, 1 
probably fair to say that, as regards at least two of these s¢ 
ties, the requirements for admission and the scrutiny and sé 
tion of new members are all that can be expected and poss 
that could be desired. Some of the societies, however, apparé! 
might “‘ stiffen’’ their requirements for admission, to the 
vantage of the entire profession, and might draw more distin 


those who compose them. Nevertheless, it is a fact, I belt 
that membership in a national engineering society today mi 
more than it did twenty years ago and that the state, mu 
pality, corporation or individual seeking to employ an engi 
is less likely now than then to select one who has not been r 
nized by his professional brethren as worthy of membet 
But, aside from the advantage which would result from brit 
the requirements for membership in all of these societies ¥ 
the level of those which have adopted the most advanced st 
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there are several important steps which the national socie- 
night take which undoubtedly would contribute materially 
1e advancement of the status of the profession. 
: Several of our national societies have adopted so-called 
les of ethics”’ or rules of practise. Many of these rules 
ive no questions of ethics. They are rules deemed by the 
ctive societies useful to their members in their professional 
cise, and their enforcement or non-enforcement has no par- 
ar bearing upon the status of the engineering profession as 
ed by the public. 

so far as ethical principles are involved, however, whether 
le be adopted or not, there can be no question that the adop- 
and enforcement of rules which would result in the prompt 
lsion of any member proved guilty of dishonest practise 
d do much to increase general respect for the profession. 
(0 the present time our societies have signally failed to es- 
sh their position in public confidence by disciplining mem- 
even in flagrant cases. At a comparatively recent meeting 
ne American Institute of Consulting Engineers, a distin- 
red member of that organization and of the American 
sty of Civil Engineers made the statement that an examina- 
of the records of three of the great national engineering 
ties failed to disclose a single instance in which a member 
been expelled for violation of the ethics of the profession. 
1 in certain cases where a member of the society has been 
icted by the courts, the society has failed to expel and has 
red the member to resign. I am aware of the responsibility 
h a society may assume in branding a member by expelling 
‘but until the societies have the wisdom to so amend their 
‘as to provide for expulsion in flagrant cases and the courage 
pel, they cannot expect the public to accept the fact of mem- 
ip as in any sense a guarantee of professional honor. 
ly the establishment and enforcement of regulations which 
d result in the prompt expulsion of a dishonest member is 
p which each of our engineering societies can take. To the 
- credit of the profession, it may safely be said that the num- 
f instances in which such action might be justified and neces- 
would not be great. The effect of a few salutary punish- 
$ of this kind would be far reaching and might be confidently 
sted. to improve the standing of the society in the eyes of 
sublic. Our friends the lawyers have long recognized the 
ssity of fortifying the status of their profession by providing, 
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through the medium of their bar associations, for the trial 4 
expulsion of members who may violate the ethics of their p 
fession. How strictly this rule is enforced I cannot say, 1 
it is evident that even the occasional enforcement of the 
must contribute effectively to the establishment of the puk 
standing of the profession. 

In my opinion, no society by a single act could do more 
advance the status of the engineering profession than could 
accomplished by conspicuously expelling any member fou 
guilty of dishonesty in the practise of his profession. 

(2) Perhaps the most encouraging evidence that our natio 
engineering societies are coming to recognize the fact that 
operation in matters of common interest is essential to the we 
being of the profession, is to be found in the action recemi 
taken by six of these societies, through the appointment of 
joint committee which has agreed upon a bill for licensing € 
gineers which has been submitted to the governing bodies of 1 
several societies. It is earnestly to be hoped that the govern 
bodies of these societies will lose no time in bringing their bi 
judgment to bear upon this extremely important question al 
having reached a decision, will take effective action to sa 
guard and promote the best interests of the profession. 

(83) The national engineering societies can advance the stat 
of the profession by exerting themselves to direct public poli 
in economic questions along sound lines of development. 
have not informed myself recently in regard to the policy a 
action of other societies, but for several years past the Ameri 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, from time to time, has 
committees of specially qualified experts appointed from 
membership to appear before various heads of departments 
Washington, or before committees of Congress, in relation 
such questions of fundamental economic importance to the cot 
try as, for example, the utilization of water powers on the pul 
domain and in navigable streams. These committees have « 
cussed only the engineering and economic aspects of the qt 
tions under consideration. They have been careful to ay 
all political or legal questions. Their reception in every inste 
thus far has been not only respectful but courteous, and i 
believed that the information which they have been able 
convey has been useful to the authorities. The members of 
several committees have paid their own expenses. They i 
_ rendered this service because they have realized that legislat 
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ermitting, for example, the control and development of water 
owers upon sound economic lines is of very great importance, 
ot only to those members of the engineering profession whose 
ctivities are concerned with hydraulic or hydroelectric de- 
elopment, but to the country, at large. Along such lines as 
1ese, there is no valid reason, in my opinion, why all of our 
reat national engineering societies should not co-operate in 
lacing at the disposal of our national legislative and executive 
uthorities, from time to time, the special knowledge which is 
ossessed by their representative members and which the author- 
ies must have if mistakes that may result in great harm to the 
conomic interests of the country are to be avoided. 


ADDRESS OF E. W. RICE, JR. 


HE SUBJECT for discussion this evening is important and 
timely, and should be of vital interest to every engineer. 

It is well for us to pause a few moménts from our daily task 
nd make a brief survey of the engineer’s work, to consider its 
mportant influence upon the life of this busy world, and es- 
ecially to enquire what new service awaits the engineer now 
nd in the immediate future. 
During this discussion we do not propose to limit our defi- 
ition of “engineer”? to one educated in or following the 
trictly technical profession of civil, mechanical and electrical 
ngineering, but shall include in addition all educated men 
vboring in the broad fields of chemistry, physics, medicine and 
ther organized scientific activities. 
I do not think that we can be accused of serious exaggeration 

saying that the world is indebted to such men for the applica- 
.. of steam to ships, cars and workshops; for the invention 
f the sewing machine, the typewriter and the phonograph; 
or the introduction of the bicycle, automobile and aeroplane; 
hey have brought the marvels of photography into existence, 
iving us the moving picture, X-rays and colored photographs. 
ligh explosives have been created to build and to destroy. 
Ve must thank such men for the untold blessings of anesthetics; 
or showing us how to successfully limit and combat epidemics 
f dread diseases. 
Coming to our own special field, the members of our profession 
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have given the world the telegraph, the ocean cable, the tele: 
phone and the wireless; created electric lights for our homes, 
cities and workshops; the electric motor to run our trolley cars; 
railroads and factories; have designed dynamos and great 
transmission lines with which to save and make useful the 
otherwise wasted power of our waterfalls. These and many 
other contributions equally wonderful and equally useful— 
miracles at first but now mere commonplaces and necessities— 
have been evolved from the brains of our busy scientific engineers” 
largely during the past 40 years. ; 

But I will not weary yqu with a further recital of engineer- 
ing achievements, as such a recitation of even the shortest 
possible catalog would consume the entire evening. | 

My object in thus calling attention to the relatively recent 
contributions of engineers to the wealth and resources of the 
world is not to tickle your pride in belonging to the engineer- 
ing profession, but rather to awaken your sense of responsi- 
bility for the great changes in our daily life, our methods and 
opportunities of conducting business and all other activities, 
which have been brought about directly and indirectly by such 
accomplishments, and to make some suggestion for the meet- 
ing of this responsibility. . : 

Is it not a fact that civilization in its present form would 
never have arisen and would speedily come to an end if deprived 
of the engineer and his services? Has not the equilibrium of 
the world been upset by these very gifts of the engineer? 

‘Is it not evident that such tremendous additions to our 
power, knowledge and wealth must have a powerful influence 
upon every phase of our existence? Have not our relations 
with nature and with each other been profoundly affected, and 
as a result required many new adjustments? 

The discovery of new trade routes has, as is well known, com- 
pletely changed in times past the history of nations and the 
fate of their peoples. The discoveries of our scientific engi- 
neers during the past 40 years have been of greater importance 
than discoveries in trade routes, and it is inevitable that in 
adapting itself to the new conditions society should be deeply 
affected. The adaptation of man to his new environment coul¢ 
not take place without strain and friction. Are we not now im 
the midst of such a process of adjustment? 

Of course, we all appreciate that the labor and thought a} 
many other men of vision and enthusiasm were needed; met 
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xperienced in finance, commerce, trade and government, to 
the all-essential aid required to introduce and to adapt 
our daily lives these great contributions. But it would seem 
o be self-evident that without the creative work of the scien- 
ific and technical engineers these things would not have seen 
he light of day. 
This remarkable development was fairly started during the 
itst half of the 19th century under the guidance of the civil, 
nechanical and chemical engineer, but was tremendously ac- 
elerated by the advent of the electrical engineer about 40 years 
eo. His work during the past decades has reacted upon that 
f the other engineering professions and stimulated and made 
ossible the almost equally marvelous development in mechani- 
al, chemical and other lines of activity. Therefore, I regard 
ll those who have been able to participate in the service of 
lectrical science as happy and fortunate individuals. It is 
rue that financial reward has not always been great; on the 
ontrary, it has often been extremely meager when compared 
vith the rewards which frequently come to the successful 
awyer, financier or merchant, but our engineer has been re- 
varded by something more valuable and precious than gold— 
he thrilling joy of achievement. There can be no greater 
atisfaction than that which comes to a man who believes that 
1e is the first to discover some new force or to make some new 
nd useful invention. 

I have lived with and worked alongside of engineers more 
han 30 years. I think I understand the engineer’s aspira- 
ions and character. I can say that it is a case where famili- 
rity has not bred contempt, but, on the contrary, has inspired 
espect and affection. 

The engineer is popularly supposed to lack certain qualities 
eeded in a successful man of business, or to make a good 
alesman, or to handle important financial matters, or to fill 
ositions requiring general executive ability. Is this popular 
dea justified? We may admit that an engineer who has de- 
roted his entire time to his exacting work may be lacking in 
he knowledge and experience of other lines of activity, but it 
loes not prevent him from having certain natural qualities, 
ntegrity, tact and aggressiveness combined with general in- 
elligence and common sense. These qualities are personal and 
lot professional. No group of men has a monopoly of such 
jualities and in none are they entirely lacking. These qualities 
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are to be found as generally among engineers as among othe 
men. 

It has been further charged that as an engineer deals witl 
nature and natural laws his experience has been limited to im 
personal objects, and that he must fail to appreciate or under 
stand the complicated human element which is the importan 
factor in business or in political life. This may be also partially 
true, particularly in the case of some of those whose work ha 
been confined to that of pure research or pure science, but ig 
not a general condition even among such men, and by no mean 
the condition among engineers who of necessity are brought 
more or less in contact with the human element. 

I have noticed that an engineering education and training 
have generally developed a man’s powers of observation and 
his desire and ability to learn. He becomes skeptical of mere 
theories, doubts tradition and spurns superstition, but he con 
stantly searches for the truth and is not afraid of facts. 
habitually tries to see things as they are and not as he thinks 
they should be. He is never satisfied that ‘‘ whatever is is 
right,” but is ever trying for something better. I do not need 
to tell this audience that engineers do not always agree as te 
the interpretation of facts, but opinion is frankly based upon 
facts and not upon preconceived notions. One who refuses 
to face or acknowledge facts loses his influence upon his fellows 
and his standing among his brother engineers. The engineet 
is always ‘‘ from Missouri.” 

There is an old proverb which runs somewhat as follows! 
“One look is worth a thousand words.’’ I like that proverb 
and it is, I think, a fair description of an engineer’s point of 
view. How often you hear the expression among engineers— 
“ Well, let’s go and take a look at it.’’ Is not this the spiril 
which is needed in respect to other problems in the social, im 
dustrial and political world? Do they not need less talking 
about and more intelligent looking at? 

It is true that the engineer deals primarily with nature, bu 
nature does not lie. The engineer, therefore, learns early i 
life the utter uselessness and folly of deceit. He knows that 1 
would be silly to the point of insanity to try to fool nature. H 
is constantly on his guard not to fool himself and is therefot 
not likely to try to fool others. In fact, he loses in time th 
desire to deceive, even if he ever had it. Honesty becomes 
habit, not the honesty of the old-line trader formulated in th 
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ying, ‘‘ Let the buyer beware,” but the kind of honesty which 
orns to take advantage of the negligence or ignorance of his 
stomer, which involves honest thinking as well as honest 
tion. It is quite possible that this habit may make him at 
st the easy prey of dishonest men, but it is a quality which 
mmands respect and which wins in the end. It is needed 
d appreciated in business of all kinds and sizes, little and 
z. Itis helpful to little business. But big business is doomed 
big and disastrous failure unless saturated with honesty. 
The engineer’s training also tends to produce in him a fine 
end of conservatism and radicalism. He is not afraid of a 
ing because it is new and he is not slavishly bound to prece- 
nt; on the contrary, he is frequently the creator of new things 
id a breaker of precedent, but he also believes in continuity 
id is not likely to let go of the old until he has a good hold of 
e new. He does not adopt an idea merely because of its 
yvelty, but demands before adoption, the acid test that it should 
s really better than the old. 

There is, therefore, a large field of service open to the engi- 
er in manufacturing, commerce, farming and all other busi- 
ss activities of our country for which his education and train- 
¢ have made him eminently fit. In fact, his work in science 
id engineering, already briefly alluded to, has succeeded in 
increasing the magnitude, variety and intricacy of manu- 
cture and trade that the special knowledge of the trained 
igineer is already in demand in almost all departments of 
ir commercial and business life. Even in the specialized field 
selling, the old type of salesman with precious little technical 
10wledge has been largely displaced by the engineer salesman. 
There is, however, another opportunity for service awaiting 
ie engineer of a most valuable and patriotic character. aohe 
ggest business, after all,is that of running this great country 
ours. The United States not only operates the largest busi- 
sses itself in its various departmental activities, but through 
; legislators and various commissions it has taken a lively 
id paternal interest in private business. It makes the rules 
r the conduct of our business which fundamentally affect our 
ture for good or for evil. It seems to me that the engineer 
ight to take an important part not only in conducting this 
eat enterprise but in helping to make the rules for our faith 
id conduct. 

I recently heard a member of Congress say that in looking in 
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Congress one was merely seeing as if reflected in a mirror t 
_ great people who elected it, and that if we, the people, did 
_ like the looks of ourselves we should not get angry and bre 
the mirror but go and wash our faces. Now, while that w 
a very humorous and witty simile it seemed also to convey 
homely truth and a sensible suggestion. I began to woné 
how much there was in the suggestion, and thought I wou 
ascertain just how accurate a reflection of our people and- 
activities was to be found in Congress and Legislature. 
thought it would be interesting to learn the profession or vot 
tion of those whom we have elected to represent us in Congre 
I have here a list from which I will briefly abstract: 


1914. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


SENATE OF U. S. Numb 

Number “Lawyers...-....00.+s 00ers 21 

Lawyers........ ger) aaa 71 Editors and publishers... 7 a 
Parmingy, . set nck eee ae 5 Merchants & manufacturers. . 

Ban kitigg ce ern cane 4 Other business... ...0 see 
auiblishisnioy peers nies e eee meieens 4, .Parming 220. 6 -dG een 
Merchants, mfrs., railroads Banking \...ics saci ite 
Leal CslLalen naar ween eters 7 Educational profession....... 

WESE NAVY seule ae pee 1 Medical profession........... 
Medical profession........... 1. -Architects1):. 47250 ee 
INGtispecifiedite: = einer 3. Engineersss.0...00: 1. 


Not.specified.... .....)...).c eae 4 


classification. I may say, incidentally, that I did not find 
single one among the senators who professed to be an engine 
and only one in the House of Representatives. An examif 
tion of the roster of the State of New York shows a simi 
condition, a large majority of the membership of both ¢ 
Senate and Assembly being classified as lawyers. Now, I 
not know how these facts impress you, but the witty simile 
which I spoke rather lost its point as a conveyer of home 
truth in the light of the facts. A body whose compositior 
about 70 per cent lawyers cannot be considered as a very acc 
ate reflection of the people of this country. Now, I have’ 
utmost respect for members of the legal profession. We 
all constantly trusting lawyers with our most important busin 
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tters and intimate private affairs. No profession has higher 
als and no profession comes nearer to realizing these ideals 
practise. They deserve our confidence. I also yield to no 
. in my admiration of the ability, integrity and patriotism 
she great men whose names have honored the legal profession 
l shed luster upon our country; men who frequently at great 
sonal sacrifice have given the best part of their lives to the 
vice of their country. 

dowever, I think it is competent for us to enquire as to 
ether there is not a disproportionate number of members of 
legal profession in our law-making bodies. Is it for the best 
erests of this country to have any one kind of talent and 
ining or point of view so overwhelmingly represented? There 
4 pretty general opinion in this country that we are afflicted 
sh too large a number of laws, and it has been suggested that 
re may be a connection between the number of laws and 
; number of lawyers in our legislative bodies. Is it not also 
strange anomaly that a country which owes so much of its 
ae prosperity to the creative work of engineers should 
ve practically excluded such men from its Congress and 
zislatures? Would not our general condition have been better 
rears ago we could have injected into the composition of our 
--making bodies a number of high-class, sensible engineers? 
seems to me that our engineers have a duty to perform, 
it they owe it to themselves and to the country not to be 
isfied with being simply hired to give their views and pro- 
sional opinion upon programs prepared by other men, but 
yuld sit with our rulers and share directly in the responsi- 
ties of government. 

't is reasonable to expect that men who have been the great- 
factor in the creation and conservation of our material 
alth and resources should have sound and constructive ideas 
practical value upon the matters which our commissions 
created to control. Therefore, our great commissions which 
_ charged with such tremendous power and grave responsi- 
ities should have among their members competent engineers 
experience as well as lawyers, practical business men and 
yerts in the special province over which the commission has 
isdiction. 

Mne.of the most hopeful signs of the times is the great awak- 
ng of the business men of this country to the imperative 
sessity of taking an intelligent interest in our government, 
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and it looks as if our business men now propose to make a busi 
ness of seeing to it that they are properly represented in th 
business of government. Engineers should arouse themsely 
and participate in this great movement. 
While up to the present no better or more practical mean 
has been discovered than our great political organizations f 
giving effect to the wishes of our citizens, it is becoming increa 
ingly evident to thinking men that no permanent advance ca 
be made by simply turning out one political party and substi 
tuting representatives of another as our rulers. An intellige 
and continuous effort should be made to improve the composi 
tion of our legislative bodies. We are essentially a nation ¢ 
manufacturers, traders and farmers. We are all part of 4 
organization with a mechanism which is so delicate, extensiv 
and complicated that it must be controlled and managed witl 
the greatest wisdom and intelligence if we wish to continue 1 
progress in prosperity and lead happy and useful lives. — 
seems to me that in the future it will be the duty as well as th 
privilege of the engineer, who so largely contributed to the pre 
duction of this complicated mechanism, to assist in its manage 
ment in order to assure its preservation. ; 


ADDRESS OF E. M. HERR 


“ees TOPIC is now so wide that there is no difficulty 1 
discussing it from one’s own particular point of view an 

in line with any individual interest and experience. The dang 
lies in dealing with so broad a subject from too limited at 
narrow a point of observation. It is doubtless from a fu 
realization of this danger that those responsible for the progral 
tonight have brought men together in this discussion from | 
many different positions and varied experiences in life. 
Having announced my apprehension regarding the na C 
view of this broad question, I feel at perfect liberty to proce 
to take such view, if only to make good my prediction. 4 
My experience for the past eighteen years has been with # 
engineer in manufacturing business and the last ten years 
a business so highly technical in its character and developi 
so rapidly, largely through the efforts of these very enginee 
whose status we are here to discuss, that it was often a questi 
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whether we were engaged in engineering our manufacturing or 
manufacturing our engineering. As fast as the factory learned 
how to make a machine or device of any kind, the engineers 
would bring out an improved design and the shop had to begin 
all over again and learn anew the lesson which had cost so much 
in time, effort and material. At such a time one sympathizes 
with the self-made railroad superintendent of my acquaint- 
ance in Chicago, who, after receiving notice from the chief 
engineer of the railroad that such and such changes must 
be made or lmitations put upon speed of trains or weights 
of engines, would frequently say: ‘‘ If we could gather up all 
the engineers and drop them in the middle of the lake, we could 
make some money for our stockholders.’’ And so he might have 
done for a time, but from this remark it is evident this superin- 
tendent was desirous of standing still as to progress and improve- 
ments. Here we have one answer to the question under -dis- 
cussion, viz.: The engineer stands for progress and improve- 
ments. Progress and improvements! What a fine status for 
any profession. Ifthe engineer always stands for genuine pro- 
gress and real improvements can much more be desired? Let 
me therefore counsel our young engineers to adopt this as their 
slogan, and always be sure, in their engineering reports and 
recommendations, that they stand for progress and improve- 
ments that are both genuine and real. 

The engineer is not restricted in his sphere to dealing with 
inanimate things, broad as is the field of improvement and de- 
velopment of the materials, processes and products of a business. 

It was an engineer who first developed the principles of scien- 
tific management, and the men who have brought the greatest 
contributions to the wonderful advance in the handling of work- 
men, resulting in materially increasing their efficiency without 
adding to but often lessening the drudgery of their work, have 
all been engineers. ; 

Engineering, originally the art of managing engines, was later 
defined as “‘The art and science by which the mechanical 
properties of matter are made useful to man in structures and 
machines.” This definition is now far too restrictive and must 
hereafter include men as well as materials; animate as well as 
inanimate matter. 

In the management of men, the engineer, as usually trained, 
has his severest test. Many engineers, remarkable for their 
judgment, skill and intelligence, fail dismally in handling men. 
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The very nature of the training of the engineer tends to unfit 
him in directing and controlling the rank and file of the workmen 
The exact and uncompromising methods so necessary in engineer 
ing training cannot be applied in dealing with men. Fairness 
and justice are the cardinal principles to be used always, but in 
addition, in dealing with people one must know how to bring 
the human element into all such relations. When this is properly 
done, the workman is inspired, stimulated and led into obedience 
and loyalty to which no severity or rigid rules could drive him. 

It might be thought that training and directing workmen is 
not part of an engineer’s work. Formerly this was true, but 
with the rapid growth in the: technical requirements of many 
kinds of manufacturing, and the development of improved 
methods of management of shop work, the latter devised and 
developed by engineers on engineering principles, the old rule 
of thumb methods of shop management are fast becoming ob- 
solete and either the old men must learn the new methods or 
our young men with engineering training must learn how to 
handle men skilfully and fairly. 

Another field rapidly opening to trained engineers is the com- 
mercial one. The product of many of our factories is so tech- 
nical, from an engineering standpoint, that only an engineer 
trained in that specialty can properly present it to prospective 
customers. j 

It is, therefore, seen that not only does engineering include, 
besides the designing and constructing field, the managerial 
and executive work which also demands this trained intelligence, 
but even the salesman, who is popularly supposed to be born, 
not made, is leaning heavily upon the engineering profession. 
This can only point to one conclusion: In the manufacturing 
business, the engineer, formerly useful for designs and specifi- 
cations, is becoming necessary in practically all branches. 

The daily increase in the complexity of our civilization inevi- | 
tably increases our industrial development, and as we have 
seen, consequently extends and broadens the field of engineering 
work. Can we wonder then at the enormous increase in the 
attendance at schools of engineering and the rapid strides made 
by our engineering departments in the university as compared 
with those of the academic departments? 

It is naturally rather stimulating to our pride as engineers 
to contemplate the rapidly widening field which the profession 
is occupying, but we must not forget that with this broader field 
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comes greater responsibility and the necessity for more careful 
and thorough training than in the older times of simpler con- 
ditions. 

— But,it will be said, while our activities and responsibilities 
: are greater, so also are our resources; and does not the multitude 
of improved processes, labor-saving devices and space and time 
‘savers, such as the many kinds of rapid transit, the telephone, 
‘telegraph, etc., more than make up for the difference? 

In some parts of engineering doubtless this is true, but in what 
I will call the newest branch, viz., the engineering which deals 
largely with men and not with machines, the managerial and 
executive work to which the profession is being called with 
rapidly increasing urgency, but little help is found in new in- 
ventions. In this new field (if such it can be called) the ability 
to analyze accurately and draw correct conclusions from clearly 
perceived premises, so essential in general engineering, is just as 
important. 

The difficulty which most engineers find comes from the 

analysis of cause and effect in the management of and dealing 
with men and women instead of machines or structures. The 
former is more difficult as a problem and was formerly only 
solved by those thought to be specially gifted in their ability 
to handle men. Like many other so-called “‘ gifts,” this one 
can be learned, not by inflexibility and severity, nor, on the other 
hand, by weakness and vacillation, but by even-handed justice 
‘tempered with humanity. 
: No fair man wants more than justice and I maintain that very 
‘nearly all men are fair or want to be. The difficulty comes in 
: knowing how to deal justly and humanely in every case, and in 
the pressure and urgency under which business must now be 
done. He is both patient and wise to a remarkable degree, 
who can attain unto it. : 

Is not, however, the man with an engineering training far 
better equipped for weighing correctly the elements which must 
enter into such a decision? He is, with but one exception. 
This exception is his training and tendency to analyze mathe- 
matically. The very training in mathematical analysis, so 
largely a part of an engineer's education, to a considerable extent 
unfits him for a correct weighing of what I have called the 
“human element.” 

As an illustration, there is a great difference in the effect 
upon an employee of the way an order or decision is given. You 
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all have probably at some time dealt with those in authority, — 
from whom you would rather receive a refusal than an acquies- 
cence from another. An adverse decision would be received from 
the former superior and carried out with a feeling of loyalty and 
willingness, but with an unavoidable feeling of grudging obedi- 
ence and almost revolt from the latter. The different effect 
upon the employee was caused by the employer’s knowledge of © 
and due regard for one phase of the human element in dealing 
with the employee. 

Many other conditions, largely personal in their character, 
must also be considered and given due weight in an analysis © 
embracing the actions of men and women. 

This is the element to which I wish especially to direct the 
attention of the young men of the profession. That it can be 
learned, I know from my own experience, which also has taught 
me its value. 

Keep steadily in mind the Golden Rule—Do to others as you 
would have others do to you—and your judgment, with this in 
mind, while not susceptible of mathematical proof, will not 
fail of at least some part of the human element and ring true 
to the requirements. — 

Do not misunderstand me to advocate a departure from en- 
gineering principles in this matter of dealing with men. On 
the contrary, they must be dealt with logically and correctly, 
and a proper application of the principles of good engineering 
can bring only this result. No correct result can be obtained 
in any engineering or other problem if any of the elements are 
left out in its analysis. The human element is a factor and — 
must be included or your result is not true. Therefore, I repeat 
that the engineer is needed in the shop and other places where 
men, and women too, must be managed and controlled. In 
this work his status is broadened and his influence greatly in-— 
creased, but more important still, the engineer himself is made a_ 
more liberal, broader, better and more useful member of society. 

Such an engineer will have a broad perspective, because he is 
accustomed to observe tendencies in both men and affairs and 
to draw correct conclusions from them. He can lay plans 
far ahead and, seeing clearly the ultimate result, is able to take 
full advantage of the tendencies in both his own field and that 
of allied lines of engineering, not only foreseeing demands but 
so shaping his activities as to create them. 
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ADDRESS OF ALEXANDER C. HUMPHREYS 


FIND that I am somewhat at a disadvantage in this 

symposium, and it is my own fault. I have had the oppor- 
_ tunity to prepare an address for the occasion, but I have tried 
to listen attentively to those who have spoken ahead of me, 
and I shall try to get my text from what they have said. 

I quite agree with the speakers who have preceded me in 
thinking that there is no reason to dread repetition. There is 
plenty of room for emphasis in anything we have to say on an 
engineering subject, or any other subject, for my experience is that 
in anything we are trying to show to others, or to convince 
others they should agree with us on certain propositions, we 
make but little progress anyway. There is a large amount of 
paraphrasing to be done, and sometimes the discussion and 
the emphasis lead us to correct our own views. 

I think I should first want to lay stress upon the suggestion 
which has been made by Mr. Stillwell, as to the influence of 
character. Much is said about the education of the engineer, 
and especially the education of the engineer in college, yet, after 
all, the student is not prepared to take his place in the engineer- 
ing profession unless that question of character assumes its 
right place. In fact, the more brilliant a man is as an engineer, 
the worse citizen he may be, if that question of character has 
not its proper place. 

It seems to me that in much of our work in our Institute this 
question of emphasis might be brought out, because we, I think, 
bring forth a great mass of undigested material. It is not 
properly or fully discussed, and the result is our proceedings 
are filled with undigested material, some of which should be 
emphatically contradicted. On the other hand, there is much 
material that should be emphasized and re-emphasized, and 
therefore I want again to second Mr. Stillwell, this time with 
regard to that address of Prof. Swain’s. I think we could all 
afford to read that at least once a month, just as I think we 
could all afford to read Prof. Rankine’s dissertation which is a 
sort of introduction to his ‘‘Mechanics.”’ I am debating whether 
I shall not make it a condition of graduation at Stevens that no 
senior shall graduate unless he can pass an examination on 
Rankine’s dissertation. I wonder how many in this room have 
read it? 

Of course, it would not look well for all of us to get up here 
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and agree with each other on every point. I always find it 

agreeable to agree with everybody who speaks at the same time 

I speak, but I am not going to agree with Mr. Stillwell with 

regard to his suggestion of a six-year course in engineering. 

Dr. Swain, I saw right off, knew I was not going to agree with 

Mr. Stillwell, and I believe Dr. Swain does not agree with him — 
either. We may agree, however, more nearly than would ap- 

pear on the surface. I do believe absolutely with Mr. Still- 

well that we should not so confine our education for engineers 

in the college as to have them limited to technical studies. On 

the contrary, I am a strong advocate of a more liberal course. ~ 
But I do not believe that the college is the only educational © 
agency. Far from it. If it were, then we would have a very 

poor lot of engineers. 

I do not want to be misunderstood, I do not think that 
the college is actually necessary for the brilliant man, or the 
man who can work 26 hours out of every 24, to get his educa- 
tion. It.is the best preliminary training, in my opinion, for 
the average man, but I do not care who he is that goes to college, 
if he depends on that education he will never be an engineer in 
the true sense of the word. He must still graduate from the 
school of experience. My point about the four-year course, 
the two-year course, preliminary to the four-year course, or 
the six-year course, is that the argument is generally made, as 
far as I have heard it, that we need to increase the length of © 
the college course in engineering to keep abreast with the pro- 
gress of engineering science. Then how many years shall we 
increase it, if we are going to cover the field? Will two years 
more do it, or four years, or six years, eight years, or ten years, — 
or shall we keep a man in college until he is seventy years of 
age? He will not keep up with the progress of engineering 
science even then. In other words, while the man must be 
trained broadly in the fundamentals of engineering science, yet 
the practical engineer to be efficient must be a specialist, and 
the sooner he gets out, after he has learned the fundamentals, — 
the more quickly and more efficiently he will acquire his train- 
ing as a specialist. That is my opinion, based on my observa- 
tion before and since I have been president of Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology. On the other hand, I believe today in 
America we are distinctly at fault, for the boys come to us at 
college at eighteen years of age, knowing far less than they ought. 
to know, and this because they have been crowded through 
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so many subjects that, as a class, they are not thorough. I 
believe that our public schools and preparatory schools generally 
can do more than they are doing if we could only recognize 
what is the truth, and recognize what is not the truth, with 
regard to education. Thoroughness in the fundamentals 
should be the basis for all education, and failure here is not 


compensated for by a smattering of many subjects. 


It seems to me that in considering the status of the engineer 
today there is a broad responsibility to be considered. And 
I believe, based on a rather wide experience in engineering 
and outside of engineering, the problems to be settled in this 
country today, if this country is to continue in prosperity and 
not to have practically a revolution, are many of them, if not 
a majority, connected with engineering and the industries. If 
that be the case, what particular training should be peculiarly 
valuable in the settlement of these problems? Certainly the men 
who are trained in engineering and industrial management. 
But still, as has been pointed out to you by the last speaker, it 
is the engineer and the industrial worker who is least considered 
today with regard to law-making and the settlement of these 


problems. It is very interesting to be told the proportions 


of the different professions represented in our Congress. For 
instance, 75 per cent of the membership, as we have been told, 


is represented by the legal profession. There is only one engi- 
-neer. I notice, however, with a good deal of interest, that there 


are two undertakers in the: House of Representatives. I do 


not know how the previous speaker looks on that. If he thinks 


they are out of place, I disagree with him. I would not mind 
seeing the proportion largely increased. 

As to the way our laws are made, let me quote from an address 
made last year by a lawyer, lawmaker, and statesman respected 
by all, irrespective of party—Elihu Root: “ We make too many 
laws. Our national and state legislatures passed 62,014 statutes 
during the five years from 1909 to 1913 inclusive. During 
the same five years 65,379 decisions of the national and state 
courts of last resort were reported in 630 volumes. Of the 
statutes 2013 were passed by the national Congress; and of these 
decisions 1061 were rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

“Many of these statutes are drawn inartistically, carelessly, 
ignorantly. Their terms are so vague, uncertain, doubtful, 
that they breed litigation inevitably.” 
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We talk about the great achievements in engineering, and 
I think, as a rule, even we engineers are apt to think of the 
influence of our profession as exerted through these great achieve- 
ments, like the Panama Canal, the building of our great subways, 
the great hydroelectric installations, etc., but do we reflect tha 
practically every thing in our daily life is involved with engi- 
neering? If we walk through the streets and look into the shop 
windows, no matter what kind of a shop it is, we have evidence 
of the engineer’s work in one way or another. If that is so, 
why is it that in connection with the laws that are made to 
govern or misgovern these people, the engineer should not be 
in evidence more than he is? It is partly his own fault, I am 
afraid, partly because he has not felt that he was called upon 
to take up the duty of doing his best to influence public affairs. 

I have had occasion many times to talk these matters over” 
with engineers, and have had them say to me over and over 
again: ‘‘ Well, that is not my business.’’ It is their business, 
and it is our business, and distinctly so; we distinctly have 
the responsibility, for our training makes us peculiarly capable 
of solving some of these problems. The responsibility must 
accompany education and training; and before we complain too 
much as to present conditions we must recognize that we our- 
selves are in part responsible. It is not enough that we are 
ready to serve, but if necessary, we must force ourselves into. 
the situation. 

Now, how about these people who go to our legislative halls 7 
and say they reflect the will of the people? It is perfectly 
ridiculous. If a man goes to seek an advantage and by every © 
sort of trick manages to make his point, does he reflect the 
attitude of those who surround him? Many of those who have 
been made his tools would not think of adopting his methods 
or his ideals. That sort of argument is funny, as the speaker 
said, but it is very far from convincing. 

How about this joy of achievement? Again, should we not: 
look at the little things as well as the big things? Should not 
we as engineers be more prepared than we are to get joy out of 
doing our work well all the time, in effort to keep up the stand. 
ards, even where this involves repetition. Is there not a field 
in this country today with regard to this pleasure in doing work 
well? I know there is in the schoolroom, not only in the co 
leges, but in the graded schools. There is a distinct lack of 
the joy of achievement in the case of too many of our scholars, 
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There is at least one gentleman in the room who would be 
isappointed if I did not refer to the commissions. Why 
hould the engineer be excluded from membership in the com- 
nissions? They are hired to serve the commissions, to do their 
idding, but it is rather the exception when an engineer is ap- 
jointed as a commissioner. Personally I believe that the 
resent tendency towards commission control is absolutely in 
jiolation of our form of government. Again, I shall be mis- 
inderstood, I fear. I believe there should be commission reg- 
lation, not commission control. I believe that if engineers 
ad been on these boards from the start there would be less 
endency than has recently been exhibited to usurp the three 
unctions of government, which, according to tradition and ac- 
ording to law in many of our States, is in violation of our form 
f government, namely, that the one body should exercise the 
hree functions of government—the legislative, the executive 
nd the judicial. These commissions all do exercise these three 
unctions. I have had it stated to me by some of the commis- 
ions that the courts are above them, and so control the judicial 
unction. Do not the lower courts exercise judicial functions, 
Ithough they are subject to the court above them? 

Judge Prouty in an address delivered about a year ago, after 
erving many years as the chairman of the Interstate Com- 
aerce Commission, and necessarily having had a large ex- 
rience, while declaring his warmest admiration for his own 
rofession, which he says is the greatest profession in the world 
—of course, there is always a difference of opinion in such 
natters—said he had come to the conclusion as the result of 
is experience that the engineer is he man for membership on 
hese commissions, and then he states some things in which I 
gree with him, and some in which I do not. For instance, he 
tates that engineering problems can be solved by mathematics 
lone. Nothing could be further from the truth, in my opinion. 
s Mr. Herr has stated, there are many other things besides 
1athematics to be considered, and one of the things which 
as to be used to a large extent in engineering is common sense, 
ymething that is not too much in evidence in our legislative 
alls today. 

Judge Prouty then goes on to make an argument in favor of 
utting engineers on these boards. I do not mean that he 
iors putting engineers exclusively on these boards, nor do I. 
think that the different vocations, the different activities, in 
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life should be represented on these boards, and if a single engi 
neer is sufficient then a single lawyer is sufficient. Thi 
boards should be made up of common-sense men, broad 
trained, broad-minded, fair, and competent as investigators, an 
this irrespective of their professions. I do not by any meat 
advocate putting engineers on these boards only because th 
are engineers, any more than we would advocate placing 
lawyer on the bench simply because he is a lawyer. Judg 
Prouty himself in this statement says that the lawyer, naturalh 
is not of a judicial turn of mind. He is prone to be an advocat 
whereas the engineer is prone to be judicial in his consideratia: 
of questions. I have often thought in connection with my @ 
perience with these commissions that if I could not do bett 
with the law questions that are brought forward than # 
lawyer commissioners do with some of the engineering question 
I would retire from the witness chair. 

Another member of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
who, by the way, is not a lawyer, but a professor of economics—hé 
come to the same opinion as that held by Judge Prouty, with re 
gard to the desirability of having well-equipped engineers on t 
commissions. I confess I should expect to secure this admissi 
from experienced members of the legal profession sooner than ] 
would from theoretical economists. 

As to this question of honesty. While we have always had 
the Ten Commandments to guide us we have of late years had 
them served up to us in many different forms, and generally as 
if they had not been brought to our attention before. Is # 
not true that the legislators and others in power today in this 
country are conducting themselves, and trying to conduct Us. 
as if there were no real honesty in the country outside of t 
government circle? Is it not a fact that at every turn, busines 
and enterprises of all sorts are being put on the defensiv 
It seems to be assumed that business men must be treated 
if they were dishonest until they can prove to the contrat 
Because there is dishonesty, and there always will be until t 
millennium—and in my humble opinion that will not be ever 
this earth—because there is dishonesty, then must we regulate ¢ 
affairs on the supposition that all are dishonest? We must ] 
faith in the men who are doing the work of this world. I ha 
had a pretty broad experience in many different lines. I co 
menced at it when I was very young, and I have been thrown 
contact with men in many different lines of work, and I am g 
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be able to say my experience has been that the great majority 
men I have come in contact with are honest. There are dis- 
nest men and we must guard against dishonesty as we find 
in the minority, but that does not imply that every man with 
10m we do business for the first time must be put down as 
shonest until he proves that he is honest. 

Now, one of our greatest croubles today, in my opinion, is 
at because we have discovered dishonesty in some, we must 
zulate our affairs on the theory that all are dishonest. Per- 
nally, I object in my business affairs to the application of this 
cory. 

Another thing: I believe that today we are submitting too 
nidly to this excess of regulation and control. While I do not 
lieve it is for us to try to influence public opinion by devious 
sthods, I do believe it is our duty to educate the public through 
ink statements of fact and arguments thereon reiterated as 
uy be necessary ; always being sure of our facts, and then having 
2 courage to state them, even though we may fear that our 
rsonal interest for the time may be thus endangered. 

Just one word in conclusion: I believe that engineers are 
tter qualified than the men of any other one vocation or pro- 
sion to help in bringing back this country to a sane regulation 
its affairs. 


ADDRESS OF GEORGE F. SWAIN 


IS an opinion that is very widely held, and particularly 
among engineers, that the engineering profession is not 
reciated at its full value, and that the engineer does not re- 
ve the recognition in public life and as a leader that his at- 
nments entitle him to. In times past I have not hesitated on - 
ious occasions to raise my voice, feeble though it may be, 
support of that proposition. I have not changed my views 
all, and I agree with what has been said by previous speakers 
s evening in regard to that matter. However, it seems to 
that by emphasizing continually what the engineer ought to 
e, we may possibly overdo somewhat that aspect of the 
tter. I am, therefore, going to ask you tonight to take a 
erent point of view with me for a few minutes, and to con- 
er, if the engineer has not received proper recognition, what 
causes for this are, and how the existing condition may be 


edied. 
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Of course, as a purely professional worker, the engineer 7 
always necessary, and he will always be called upon to do @ 
gineering work. Moreover, statistics show that the remuneré 
tion which engineers receive is; on the average, as large as tha 
received by members of the other professions. It is a questio 
of supply and demand, and the engineering profession 1s 1 
overcrowded. I feel certain of this from my experience in havit 
turned out a great many young men year after year, and havii 
placed them in positions. 4 

Moreover, happiness and content, real success, service © 
mankind and to a man’s family, do not depend upon money, am 
are not measured by dollars and cents, and can be obtained jus 
as well when the remuneration is moderate as when the remuner 
tion is very large; and engineers, as a rule, I believe, receiv 
compensation sufficient to enable them to live comfortablh} 

Furthermore, in recent years the respect paid to the enginee 
as well as his financial remuneration, have greatly increase¢ 
Engineers now frequently receive very large fees, fees that 2: 
or 30 years ago would have been considered almost out of #1 
question.. However, those fees are not as large as those some= 
times received by lawyers or doctors, for the simple reason t 
the engineer does not appeal to sentiment, which is so pot 
a factor in the other professions. I presume that fear, love é 
avarice are the most powerful emotions of the human being 
The law appeals to all of them; medicine appeals to fear and love 
engineering appeals to none of them. Another potent fact 
in the human being is vanity. Architecture appeals to vanity 
The architect can easily persuade his client to put up a cos 
and luxurious building, upon which he receives his percentag 
the percentage increasing as the work is less and less necessaf 
The architect rightly puts a tax on luxury. 

However, all of these matters in regard to the profession 
services of the engineer will take care of themselves. We a 
chiefly concerned here with the status of the engineer as a lead 
in the community, as a moving force, as an administrator 
executor, who leads <n the solution of great problems. 

The suitability of a man for leadership depends upon t7 
things—his knowledge and his personal qualities. Most 
the great undertakings today, as has been said by speakers | 
fore me this evening, involve engineering; most of them, t¢ 
very great extent. Everybody recognizes this. We all kn 
that we live in an age of applied science. 
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ut law and business are equally necessary in the treatment 
all of these great undertakings. There is no more reason, 
erently, and no less reason, why the engineer should lead 
| be the employer, any more than why the lawyer or the 
iness man should lead and be the employer. It gets down, 
refore, in the end, to the matter of personal characteristics, 
juestions of this kind generally do. The man with the person- 
y, if a lawyer or a business man, can easily lead, and can 
> the engineering brains and knowledge, just as the engineer, 
ie has the personality, can lead and can hire the legal and 
business brains and knowledge. 

f, therefore, the engineer does not lead, it must be because 
lacks the personal qualities of leadership; and if he lacks these 
sonal qualities, he ought not to lead. There is no mystery 
ut it, no injustice. By personal qualities I mean character, 
sence, tact, ability to handle men, breadth of mental vision, 
tal training. 

ow, some of these qualities are inherent, and all may. be 
eloped more or less by training and experience. There is 
eason to believe or to assume that one class of men in a com- 
ity, in the same country and at the same epoch, is inher- 
y superior, in regard to personal qualities, to any other 
s. Have we any reason to suppose that engineers are in- 
ntly superior to the members of other professions in this 
ntry? It does not seem to me that we have. What indica- 
s there are might be considered to point the other way. 
his is a matter upon which a person cannot speak at all posi- 
ly, or dogmatically, but I have talked with a good many 
ege graduates as to what becomes of the men in their classes 
I have been rather interested to find that they almost all ~ 
me that the ablest men in their classes go into the law or 
b business. One thing, therefore, we must do is to try to do 
htever is possible to induce the young men who are 
, and of good character, to become interested in engineering, 
to embrace it asa profession. We can all of us do something 
hat direction. ; 

he problem is then reduced to this further question, whether 
personal qualities that come by training, or are developed by 
ing and experience, give to the members of the engineering 
ession preeminent qualifications for leadership. Those 
ities which are most influenced by training and experience 
mental grasp, ability to reason correctly, capacity to discern 
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truth and a desire for attainment, and also the ability to deal 
with the human element. Now, it is generally claimed that th 
engineer should be particularly fitted, not only by his knowlec 
which matter I have already referred to and disposed of, b 
because of his training, in ability to think straight, in bread# 
of view or grasp, in desire to get at the truth, and in the abil 
to discern the truth when he has arrived at it. 
Now, how true are these claims? Do engineers think straighter 
than lawyers or business men? No positive statements can | 
made on a subject like this, and there are of course many excg 
tions to any statement that can be made, but I doubt wheth 
engineers as a class think straighter than lawyers, especia 
or the well-trained and experienced business man. The trainin 
of the lawyer in finding the exact meaning of terms is one of # 
most important factors in making him think straight. Wea 
know how many misunderstandings and errors in reasonif 
come about because the exact meaning of the words or terms W 
use is not quite clearly understood. Ambiguity is one of th 
main sources of error in reasoning. The lawyer is continual} 
concerned with getting at the exact meaning of words. 
drafting statutes, in drawing wills, in all the varied work thé 
he has to do, this‘is one of the practical courses of discipline whic 
he goes through, and there certainly could be no better disciplin 
Moreover, no man understands a question if he can only 
state it from the positive point of view; he must also be able 
state it from the negative point of view; he must see not onl 
what it includes, but what it excludes; he must see not only the 
arguments in favor of it, but the arguments against it. 
that matter also, the lawyer has a most excellent training 


adversary and exerts his wits to the utmost to discover the weal 
points in his own case. He tries to discover every argume 
that can be brought up on the other side, and then prepa 
himself to meet them. I somewhat question if engineers 
their experience go through quite as good a mental disc 
as that, or whether in the school room they get anything t 
is quite as good a mental discipline. 

I think, therefore, the legal training and experience, on 
whole, probably trains men better to think straight or to rea 
logically, than engineering training. The single objection 
the legal training is one that has frequently been mentioned, é 
has been previously referred to this evening, and that is that 
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awyer is apt to become an advocate. But still we all know 
hat there are many, very many, capable, high-minded lawyers 
vho will not take a case unless they believe that they have the 
ight on their side. Moreover, in human affairs, there is almost 
ilways something to be said on both sides of every question, 
ind the lawyer who undertakes a case, should simply have for 
lis object to see that the arguments on the side of his client are - 
resented as strongly as possible, leaving it to the judge or the 
ury to decide on which side the right is to be found. It is 
10t always a simple case of being in the right or in the wrong; 
t is more often a question of presenting fairly one side of a two- 
ided argument. 

It is undoubtedly true, however, that there is a seamy side 
(0 the law, and that large numbers of members of that profession 
ure dishonest, many of them mere blackmailers or ambulance 
hasers. To this class of men there is no parallel in the engineer- 
ng profession, so that, taken as a whole, I believe, as I have 
equently stated, that there is no more honest body of men than 
he members of that profession. There is abundant proof, 
owever, that honesty of purpose and a desire to arrive at the 
th may be misdirected, and that those qualities will not result 
leadership unless conibined with judgment, breadth of view, 
ower of logical thinking and the ability to distinguish truth 
rom error. 

/ Now, how about breadth of view? Can we say that the en- 
i neer’s training and experience give him a greater grasp, a 
freater mental breadth of view, than that of the lawyer or 
| siness man? Here again there may be doubt, but I similarly 
uestion whether today, and in the past, the training of the 
hgineer has given him as much grasp and breadth of view as 
he training of the lawyer and the business man. I am afraid 


pt accustom himself to study large questions, does not take 
\terest enough in the consideration of the great problems affect- 
g the community in general. I know that is so in the colleges. 
iknow that the young men get interested in the purely routine 
chnical details of the studies they are pursuing, and that it is 
ifficult to get their minds away from these things to any large 
tent. Some men have such breadth of view, and get above 
le details of their profession, but many engineers seem to lack 
lis quality and find it very difficult to acquire it. 
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The case with the business man is somewhat similar. I am 
great believer in the business man, and I believe that his expe 
ience, bringing him in contact, as it does, with law, with engineer 
ing, with all the varied activities of public life, is a most excelle 
training. I should like to see more engineers in Congress, aj 
has been suggested, I should like to see an engineer become t th 
president of the United States, but I should like to see, for one 
a really good, broad-minded business man in the presidential 
chair. 
Instead of complaining, ‘heh although it is true, that th 
engineer is not recognized, I urge that we try to realize, if th 
is so, that there is a cause for it. We live ina world of natur 
law. For everything that is, there is a cause, not only in the 
physical world, but in the mental and moral world; and this 
cause will always produce its effect. If the engineer is not recog 
nized, therefore, let us see if we cannot find the cause and remedy} 
a7 
Among the things which I think we can do, are the following: 
We may exercise our influence to bring the facts in regard to tl 
engineering profession, its possibilities, the high character of itst 
work, to the attention of our young men in our schools, and) 
to induce the honest and capable young men of the coming gene: 
ration to embrace that profession. In the second place, W 
may influence technical education and try to secure a broadet 
curriculum in our engineering schools, with more attention paidi 
to fundamental principles and less attention to the technical 
details, which the graduate must learn in order to master his 
profession, and which he can learn a great deal better in the 
field after he graduates than he can in the school. Let us ins: 
on a training of our engineering students in the English languag 
so that the engineers of the future shall not only be able to spe 
and express themselves clearly and lucidly, but may be able 
write a proper report, and to impress upon people with whom 
they come in contact, not only that they are qualified in th 
engineering specialty, but that they are able to mix with @ m 
and to deal with large questions in a comprehensive way. 
I agree entirely with what has been said in regard to mat 
matics. I think the fact that engineering is to so large an ext 
a mathematical subject is one of the main reasons why 
engineer is not recognized. In my opinion, there is scart 
anything that tends more to narrowness of view than dealing 
the time with problems that can be solved only by rigid mat 
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itical processes, because the great questions which confront us, 
en in engineering, are not mathematical questions; the data 
> shifting and variable, and the human element comes in; 
srefore, the man who is accustomed to solve his problems by 
ithematics, and can only do the solving in that way, finds 
nself at a loss in the practical affairs of life, where mathematics 
not apply. We should further seek to broaden the minds 
our engineering students, as well as our own minds, by the 
idy of history, literature, psychology and other subjects which 
re a broad outlook upon life. 

I urge, therefore, that in these ways we help to make ourselves 
d the engineer of the future possessed of the personal qualities 
leadership. We may rest assured that if we are possessed of 
2se qualities, leadership will come to us. 


ADDRESS OF HENRY G. STOTT 


EEL that it is not necessary for me to apologize to you 
tonight when I say that I am going to be very brief. The 
ris so late, and so many weighty matters have been presented 
you tonight by the eminent gentlemen who have spoken to 
, that I am quite sure what I have to say can be put before 
in a very brief time. 

think that the present status of the engineer is quite satis- 
tory when we find on our platform tonight two engineers who 
now presidents of two of our great corporations in this 
ntry. 

here is one feature of the status of the engineer in. this 
ntry, however, which is extremely unsatisfactory and ab- 
tely unfair. I refer now to the many engineers who are 
ployed by the United States Government. You hear of 
jor So-and-So, Colonel So-and-So, and Captain So-and-So, 
ing charge of such and such a piece of work, a great piece 
ngineering work; but you never hear a word of the poor civil, 
hanical or electrical engineer, who has actually done the work, 
probably planned the whole thing. Our army engineers are 
capable men, but they secured their high positions, as a 
, as executors, and did not do the actual engineering. That 
ne point on which we should all aim to help out our brethren 
are employed by the United States Government, to secure 
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a better recognition of their services. That is really a ¥ 
important thing, I think, for engineers to remember, and 1 
should keep it in mind wherever they can bring any influe 
to bear on the government officials. 

About seven years ago, when you honored me by electing 
president of this Institute, at the time when it came for 
president to sing his ‘‘ swan song,” I made some remarks or 
‘‘ Evolution of Engineering.’’ In that address, which was gi 
at Atlantic City, I quoted one of the oldest definitions of 
gineering that we have, that of Thomas Tredgold, who, ab 
eighty-seven years ago, gave this definition: ‘‘ Engineer 
The art of directing the great sources of power in nature for 
use and convenience of man.’ That is a very powerful defini 
and still holds to a great extent today. However, I showe 
my address to which I have just referred, that, due to the eve 
tion of engineering, we are constantly developing new specialt 
that as the art developed and the particular branch whiel 
man was working on became more important, it became necess 
for someone, and perhaps many, to devote their entire attent 
and study to that one branch. We have at least fifty disti 
and entirely separate branches of engineering today. While 
is very necessary for a man to have a general knowledge of 
gineering, and of other subjects, in that connection I alm 
think of a musical comedy which was presented in New Yo 
some years ago, in which one of the performers rendered a § 
or recitation, and in it he told about his father, who wé 
‘““musiker,’’ but he could not play the violin because he had 
many knuckles on his fingers, and could not play the trombe 
because he did not have wind enough, etc., and he finally set 
down to play the bass viol. The moral which the perfo 
drew from his father’s struggle to play the different instrum 
was that “you can’t play every instrument in the bai 
There is much truth and philosophy in that, and it stuck ir 
mind. We should specialize in some particular branch, 
remember that we cannot play every instrument in the bh 
There are at least fifty different instruments. in our band, 
no man can play them all. 

The developments of recent years, however, have brought us 
to face with two types of engineers, those who specialize on 
or possibly two subjects, as one class; those men, I think 
their reward in their achievements rather than in any great 
which may come to them. They certainly in their achiever 
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ve great reward. In another class are those who come to 
‘tain stages of endeavor by a process of natural selection, and 
turally adapt their engineering principles to executive posi- 
ns. We have on the platform tonight several notable ex- 
ples of that kind. I take it that as long as men are not all 
ide alike—no matter how evenly they may start with the same 
ucation, they all have different characteristics—each one 
ist be developed along the line of his particular talent, so 
at while some may specialize, others will generalize. 

And so, as in finishing up my address at the convention 
Atlantic City, I will close with my own definition of engineer- 
xy, which I made at that time, as being rather more applicable 
the present development of the art:—‘‘ Engineering: The 
of organizing and directing men and of utilizing the forces 
d materials of nature for the benefit of the human race.” 


ADDRESS OF J. J. CARTY 


HE ENGINEER does not work in isolation. Like his fellows 
in the other learned professions his work is done in co- 
bration with those within and without his own profession. 
s work may be done through conscious cooperation, as in a 
jporate organization or learned society, or it may be done 
ough that cooperation which he, like all others, exhibits 
bh member of organized society, and which is often most in- 
| e and effective when he is attending strictly to his own busi- 
is, with no thoughts of cooperation in his mind. 
from the dawn of engineering the work of the engineer has 
to do with men as well as with things. The first rude 
lement shaped by the hand of man was designed to divide 
h’s labor with him. In creating the first industrial and agri- 
iz tools used by mankind the primitive engineer worked 
a problem in organization, for the problem of organization 
1e problem of the division of labor. Labor may be done 
plly by men and divided up among them in various ways ac- 
ing to their abilities, or it may be divided so as to be done 
lily by animals or partly by machinery provided by the 


tn account of the physical nature and oftentimes the monu- 
Ital character of great works of engineering, the material 
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side of the engineer’s work has, until recent years, been its dom 
inating characteristic, not only in the minds of the public but 
to a large extent in the minds of the engineers themselves. 
a change has taken place. It has come about so rapidly an 
so imperceptibly that there has not been time even for the et 
gineer himself to realize it, notwithstanding that to these change 
he has been perhaps the greatest contributor. 

The pure scientist, searching the unfathomable depths % 
nature to discover the wonderful truths there to be found, pr 
duces the raw material with which the engineer, with the powet 
ful aid of his close ally, the chemist, constructs agencies which ¢ 
so much to magnify the returns from the labor of man. From 


the labors of man and to provide him with means of defens 
against his enemies. That these agencies provided by the ef 
gineer could be used for offense, as well as defense, and that the 
have been used in unjust, aggressive wars is the testimony 0 
history. This evil is not to be ascribed to the work of th 
engineer. It is but a part of the crime of those who 4i 
responsible for waging an unjust war. _ 
To understand the status of the engineer, we must appreciate 
his activities in war as well as in peace, and when peace com 
again, and let us hope it will not be long delayed, astounding 
will be the story that will be told of how the agencies provid 
by the engineer have shared with man the labor of destruction: 
Fortunate it is that we are not now compelled to co 
sider the consequences of the engineer’s efficiency in war, b 
that we can dwell upon the more salutary results of his effor 
in the arts of peace. 
During the last forty years, the increase in the mea 
of transportation and communication, combined with the mul 
plication of improved labor-saving machinery in agriculture! 
mining and manufacture, which is so largely due to the engine 
has made possible in a higher degree than ever before that divi 
sion of labor and that high state of differentiation in our industria 
and commercial organization which are the mark of progté 
Everywhere that machinery is employed, the work of 
engineer is plainly evident, even to the superficial obser 
It can be allocated to a concrete, definite, physical thing. 
is not so easy to see that in the design of this machiner 
engineer had to consider his problem broadly as a problem in 
division of labor, and that he had to determine at what pi 
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1 the economic scale human labor could properly be superseded 
y that of the machine. 

By such methods as these, the engineer long ago learned what 
not yet sufficiently understood, that the problem of introducing 

labor-saving machine is not solely a mechanical one. In 
ddition to mechanics it involves economics as well as methods 
f operation. To the untrained mind the design of a machine 
) perform work formerly done by hand seems all that is required, 
ut to the engineer, who is trained to consider these problems 
omprehensively, such a machine, however well it may operate, 
- not a labor-saving machine until the total annual charges 
ying against it are less than those which would be incurred if 
1e work were done by hand. In this comparison, of course, 
1e same quality of output is assumed. Unless equally good 
ork can be done by the machine at lower annual charges, it 
not a labor-saving machine, but rather a labor-increas- 
uw machine, substituting one kind of labor for another 
nd more of it; but because this increased and substituted 
bor is performed in the mine, or at a distant factory, or else- 
here, it is not recognized by those minds which are capable 
dealing only with simple, concrete things before their eyes 
hich they can see and touch. 

It is in the manifold nature of such problems as these that the 
eals and imagination and those other mental processes of the 
gineer are brought to that high degree of development which 
s at the foundation of all that is great in his achievements. 
e work of the engineer calls first for a correct ideal. While, 
in other human affairs, it is not often that he attains an ideal 
lution of his problem, he understands the value of a correct 
eal toward which, by the aid of an accurate and trained 
agination, he directs his efforts. 
In a distinguished way the work of the engineer, to be success- 
1, must follow strictly in accordance with nature’s laws. Be- 
re a human tribunal it might be proved by specious argument 
at an inadequate structure will sustain a maximum load or 
ll withstand the severest action of the elements, but in the 
urt of nature, before which all of the work of the engineer is 
timately tried, nothing will prevail but absolute compliance 
th its inexorable laws. 
The historian of the future will say that perhaps more than 
ay other class of men the members of the engineering societies 
ich are represented here tonight and their fellow engineers 
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elsewhere are responsible for the marvelous transformation whi¢ 
has taken place in the material conduct of human affairs d 
the lives of those now living. 

This change has manifested itself in a striking manner in the 
growth of large organizations in all parts of the world. In con 
munities and nations, as well as in corporate organizations, thi 
same tendencies have been at work. Where formerly, uni 
acted more or less independently and in isolation, they are now 
brought effectively into an organization which is nothing mot 
than systematized division of labor between men and mechanism 
All of this is made possible by the perfection of means of cot 
munication and of transportation of goods and people. Withor 
these means cooperation between distant units would be if 
possible and coordination of men and machinery now effecte 
over distances of thousands of miles would again be redui 
to those primitive forms of control which can be used only whe 
the units are close at hand, in office or factory. 

This process of growth and differentiation which the engi 
has done so much to promote has produced its effect upon th 
engineering profession itself. Engineers have increased in nun 
bers and their work has been divided into branches. To th 
civil and mining and mechanical we have added the electri 
and the chemical, and the electrochemical. Each branch 
has in turn thrown out from itself other branches until we 
have so many different kinds of engineers that I will not a 
tempt to give the list, which includes farm, public relation 
efficiency and commercial engineers. 

With such a great growth in the number of engineers andi 
the importance and extent of engineering, it is inevitable ar 
but a sign of progress that these differentiations should oc 
Forty years ago there was no electrical engineer. Now electrical 
engineering is divided into specialties and even subspecialti 
At the time of the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelpk 
there were no telephone engineers. Today in this country ale 
they are to be found by thousands. 

It has been said that efficiency engineering is but a meddlesot 
interference with factory management; that commercial € 
gineering very often contains no engineering whatever; # 
the farm and public relations engineer are but absurdities, and tl 
some action regarding the abuse of the term “engineer” showle 
taken by the national engineering societies. But it seems 
me that affairs are not so bad as all this; that there is much # 
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ymmendable in all of these movements; that they should 

lowed to develop until they have assumed definite shape, 

it can be seen whether they may not represent some most 

tant activity to which perhaps only the wrong name 

been applied. Such growths as these, if not fit to survive, 

safely be left to that pruning process which nature sooner 

ter applies to all that is unfit. 

1ere is no doubt that in the sudden growth of organization 

ine and factory and on the farm and in commerce and 

sportation and communication, the engineer has often been 

irably qualified to make that systematic division of labor 

ng men, and between men and machines, which constitutes 

ern organization. When viewed as a problem in the divi- 
of labor as between man and machine how natural and easy 

been the evolution of the efficiency engineer, who is really 

ng with the problem of management, and who is calling 

work by the name of “scientific management” instead 

“efficiency engineering.” It will be a great day for 

ress when ‘‘scientific’’ management can be merged with 

mon sense’’ management, each dropping the adjective and 

ming plain management. 

here is no doubt that some of the engineers with adjectives 

been over-running the territory and encroaching upon the 

neces of other branches of industrial and commercial activi- 

and that under the name of “‘ engineering ”’ they have been 

rming functions foreign to that profession. It is safe to 

hat this is because the sudden increase in the complexity 

odern organization brought about by the use of scientific 

ods and mechanisms has obliged the manager to give more 

|more attention to scientific and engineering matters. 

jase of his lack of familiarity with these new changes he 

been obliged to call to his aid the engineer and has been 
b call by the name of “ engineering ” many activities which 
teally those of management and which, with the growth 
le science of management, will in due course be called by 
|proper names. 

ithis there is a tribute to the engineer and at the same 
la warning. It is coming to be recognized that the exper- 
with men and things to be obtained in the practise of 
leering is a valuable ingredient in that complex compound 
Ihich successful management is composed. The warning 
i engineer is to check his activities as soon as he finds they 
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are encroaching upon the province of other professions an 
other departments, to call things by their right names, and t 
recognize that within his own province there lies a career @ 
ceeded in usefulness by none of the other learned profession 
By so doing he will best prepare himself to receive that recog 
tion outside of his own profession which, at the dedication | 
this great engineering building, was prophesied for him h 
Dr. Hadley, the president of Yale, who said: 


“We have outgrown the day when a little common sense W 
sufficient for managing the affairs of the nation. They a 
become too complex and this complexity gives the engineer 
if he will add to his training in mathematics a training in 
and political economy and the fundamental principles of # 
law—an opportunity such as never before existed to claim af 
receive the position which rightfully belongs to him. 

“We celebrate today and we are justified in celebrating f 
recognition of science as a necessary guide in the conduct ( 
the material affairs of each man’s business. Half a cen 
hence, when our descendants shall meet in this building, or s 
yet greater building, I am confident that they will celebra 
yet greater thing, the recognition of the right of men of s 
to take the lead in enlightening the thought of the peo 
public affairs and the responsibility of filling the higher positio 
in the service of the commonwealth.” 


Although these words were spoken from this very platform le 
than ten years ago, yet in that short time so far has the stat 
of the engineer been advanced toward the ideal set forth | 
President Hadley, that I am sure if he were here to-night 
would not place that day which is to be celebrated so far awa: 
as half a century hence. 


Presented at the 34 Midwinter Convention of 
the Amertcan Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
New York, February 18, 1915, under the auspices 
of the Electrophysics Committee. 


Copyright 1915. By A.I. E. E. 


DISTORTION OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT WAVE 
CAUSED BY CYCLIC VARIATION IN RESISTANCE 


BY FREDERICK BEDELL AND E. C. MAYER 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 

An alternating current flowing through an unvarying non- 
inductive resistance has a wave-form that is undistorted and is 
identical with the wave-form of electromotive force. If the re- 
sistance varies during each cycle, on account of changing current 
and temperature or other causes, the current wave-form will be 
distorted and will contain a third harmonic that will flatten the 
current wave when the temperature coefficient is positive and 
will peak the current wave when the temperature coefficient is 
negative. 

If there is no temperature lag in the resistance (that is, if 
the maxima and minima of temperature and resistance coincide 
with the maxima and minima of current), the maximum of the 
third harmonic in the current wave will coincide with the 
maximum of the fundamental, so as to flatten or peak the 
wave as stated. A temperature lag in the resistance, how- 
ever, causes the third harmonic of the current to be retarded in 
phase, and likewise causes a slight shifting of the fundamental of 
current with respect to the electromotive force. 

Due to this distortion of current wave-form, power factor 
becomes less than unity and a vector diagram in more than 
two dimensions is required to show the true relations between 
current, electromotive force and power factor. 

These conclusions, reached theoretically, conform with the 
experimental facts so far as known. In practical cases cyclic 
change of resistance is so small that the distortion due to it is in- 
significant. 


N A non-inductive circuit, the resistance of which remains 
constant during the cycle, an alternating current has 
exactly the same wave-form as the electromotive force im- 
pressed upon the circuit, for the current at each instant is 
directly proportional to the electromotive force at that instant. 
This is not true, however, if the resistance of the circuit changes 
during the cycle, as it does when the circuit consists of an incan- 
descent lamp or lamps. In this case, since i = e + 7, the value of 
the current at any instant does not depend upon the electromo- 
tive force alone but depends also upon the value of the resistance 
at that instant; the wave-form of current is, accordingly, no 
longer the ‘same as the wave-form of electromotive force. A 
simple sine electromotive force does not, in this case, produce a 
simple sine wave of current but a complex wave made up of a 
333 
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fundamental and one or more higher harmonics. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to make a theoretical study of these harmonics 
and to see to what changes in resistance a particular harmonic 
corresponds. The conclusions which follow agree with experi- 
mental facts, so far as they are known. 

If the resistance passes through the same series of values 
during the negative half-wave of current as during the positive 
half-wave, the negative half-wave will be a repetition of the 
positive, with sign changed, and, on account of this symmetry, 
the current wave can contain no even harmonics. (Even har- 
monics would be introduced, however, by a discriminating resis- 
tance having different values for positive and for negative cur- 
rents; but it is not the purpose of this paper to consider resis- 
tances of this kind). 

It will be shown later, in connection with Fig. 10, that no 
harmonic other than the third can produce an effect consistent 
with physical facts, ifit alone is present or predominant. Partic- 
ular attention will, therefore, be given to the third harmonic 
and the cyclic change in resistance corresponding to it.! 

Let it be assumed that the electromotive force is a sine wave, 
as curve e in Figs. 1 to 6, and that the current, 7, consists of a 
fundamental, i, and a third harmonic, 73, with maximum value 
equal to ten per cent of the maximum value of the fundamental. 
The phase of the fundamental and of the third harmonic with 
respect to the electromotive force will be represented by 6; and 
03, respectively. 

Irrespective of the value of r, the current must be zero when the 
electromotive force is zero, fori = e + r, and this fact has been 
made use of in constructing the curves. 

In constructing Figs. 1 to 6, the procedure has been as follows: 
First the electromotive curve e,a sine curve,isdrawn. The third 
harmonic, 73, is then drawn in some assumed phase position, as 
shown by the figure and indicated by the value of 03. Next, 
the fundamental of current, 7:, is so located that, when the elec- 
tromotive force is zero, 7; and is will have equal and opposite 
values; the total current i is thus made zero when the electro-_ 
motive force is zero, a necessary condition, as already pointed out. 
Finally, the curve 7 for total current is drawn as the sum of 4 


1. A similar study has been made of the distortion of wave-form ina cir- 
cuit embracing iron; see Effect of Iron in Distorting Alternating-Current 
Wave Form, by F. Bedell and E. B. Tuttle, Trans. A.I.E. E., p. 671, Vol. 
XXV, 1906. 
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nd 73; and the curve 7 is drawn showing the instantaneous 
alues of resistance, 7 = e + i. 

On the right, in each figure, the broken curve r shows the value 
f resistance for each value of current; the solid curve shows the 
elation between e and 7. Except in Figs. 1 and 4, it will be 
een that r and e have aera values for increasing and de- 
reasing values of 7. 

Discussion of Curves. Fig. 1 shows that a third harmonic of cur- 
sent in phase with e, (0; = 0), flattens the current curve and cor- 
esponds to a resistance that increases with current, that is, the 
smperature coefficient is positive. Maximum resistance occurs, 
n Fig. 1, at the same time as maximum current; hence, in this 
ase, there is no temperature lag. It is seen that the resistance 
as the same value for increasing and for decreasing current. 

Since the resistance curve has maxima for negative and for 

ositive current, the resistance curve has twice the frequency of 
he current curve. 
Fig. 2 shows the same case as Fig. 1 except that the third 
armonic of current is caused to lag a little, with respect to 
he electromotive force. Asa result, the fundamental, 11, is seen 
0 be advanced in phase so that the’sum of the fundamental 
nd third harmonic of current is zero when the electromotive 
orce is zero. The maximum resistance is now reached later 
approximately 30 deg. later) than the maximum current, indi- 
ating a temperature lag. Resistance increases with current, 
adicating a positive temperature coefficient, but the maximum 
esistance is now reached later than the maximum current, and 
he resistance has different values for increasing and decreas- 
ag current, due to this temperature lag. 

The curves on the right, accordingly, show resistance hystere- 
is loops. 

Fig. 3 is the same as Fig. 2 with 03 increased to 30 deg. 6, now 
= its greatest possible value, for further 4 increase of 63 decreases 
4, as shown in Fig. 7. 

Curves, not shown, have been drawn similar to Figs. 2 and 
for all ranges of value of 63; the figures reproduced here are typi- 
al. They agree remarkably well with the experimental curves 
f Sahulka? and Bedell? made with incandescent lamps. These 

2.‘* Wave Forms of Current and Cp of Alternating-Current Lamps,” 
y J. Sahulka, Elec. World Digest, p. 803, Vol. 49, 1907; original article in 


lek.und Masch., Feb. 17 and Mar. 17, 1907. : 
3.“ Measurement of Instantaneous Lamp Resistance,” by F. Bedell, 


Nec. World, p. 370, Vol. 57, 1911. 
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Fic. 1. §s = 0. 6118 THEN 0; J; AND J; ARE IN PHASE wiTH E. MAx 


MUM R COINCIDES WITH Maximum J AND THERE IS NO TEMPERATUB 
Lac. TEMPERATURE COEFFICIENT IS POSITIVE 


Fic. 2. 9s = —6° (Approx.), J3 BEING RETARDED IN PHASE. J; 
THEN ADVANCED SO THAT @§,; = + 2°. Maximum R Lacs 30° BEHINI 
Maximum J, DUE TO TEMPERATURE LAG. TEMPERATURE COEFFICIEN 
Is POSITIVE # 


~~ 
--- 


Fic. 3. @3; = —30°, I; BEING FURTHER RETARDED; J; Is THEN ADVANC! 
sO THAT §:=+ 5.75°. Maximum R Lacs 60° BEHIND Maximum I Dt 
TO TEMPERATURE LAG. TEMPERATURE COEFFICIENT IS POSITIVE 
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‘1G. 4. Js = — 60°. @§1 IS THEN O. Js IS JUST OPPOSITE TO JI3 IN 
“IG. 1. Minimum R CoINcIDES WITH MaAaxiImMuM J AND THERE IS NO 
[TEMPERATURE LAG. TEMPERATURE COEFFICIENT IS NEGATIVE 


% 
\ g 37 


‘1G. 5. 63 = — 66° (Approx.), Js BEING RETARDED IN PHASE, J; IS 
HEN RETARDED SO THAT 6; = — 2°. MrnimumM R LaGs 5° BEHIND 
Maximum J, DUE TO TEMPERATURE LAG. TEMPERATURE COEFFICIENT 
s NEGATIVE 


se co es oe = 

”R aS = a Fe 

‘\ 
\ 
24 , 
pacrhataw.. =) 

ZA ee 

E 
I 
1c. 6. 6; = — 90°, Is BEING FURTHER RETARDED. J IS THEN RE- 


ARDED SO THAT @; = — 5.75°. MINIMUM R Lacs 30° BEHIND MAXIMUM 
_ TEMPERATURE COEFFICIENT IS NEGATIVE 
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theoretical curves, however, are much exaggerated in order te 
illustrate clearly the character of the results and show 30 to 4 
per cent change in resistance during a cycle, whereas the ex 
periments! referred to showed a change of only one or two pet 
cent. 

It will be seen, in Figs. 2 and 3, that the third harmonic of 
current is lagging, 63; being negative. The corresponding cases 
with 03 positive would be shown by Figs. 2 and 3 reversed as in a 
mirror; the maximum resistance would then be reached before 
instead of after the maximum current, indicating a temperature 
advance instead of a temperature lag. As this would be incon- 
sistent with physical fact, it may be concluded that the third 
harmonic must lag as shown‘in Figs. 2 and 3. 

Figs. 4, 5 and 6 show cases corresponding to those shown in 
Figs. 1, 2 and 3, the third harmonic, however, being reversed. 
The current wave is now seen to be peaked instead of flattened: 
The resistance in these cases is found to decrease with current, 
corresponding to a temperature coefficient that is negative instead 
of positive. 

In Fig. 4, the resistance has the same values for increasing 
and decreasing current, there being no temperature lag and n 
hysteresis in the resistance changes; the minimum resistance 
coincides with maximum current. 

In Figs. 5 and 6, minimum resistance occurs after maximum 
current; these figures show a temperature lag and resistance 
hysteresis. The fundamental of current in Figs. 5 and 6 is 
lagging instead of in advance of the electromotive force, as im 
Figs. 2 and 3, so that its value at the moment of zero electromo-. 
tive force will be equal and opposite to the value of the third 
harmonic. 

In passing from Fig. 1 to Fig. 3, the flattening becomes less 
pronounced as the current curve becomes less symmetrical, 
Similarly, in passing from Fig. 4 to Fig. 6, the distortion of the 
current curve does not make so definite a peak. 

Fig. 7 shows the relation between 6; and 63, determined 
the condition that the instantaneous values of the fundamental 
and third harmonic must be equal and opposite at the moment 
when the electromotive force is zero. Fig. 7 is drawn for the 


4. Experiments might be made with resistances having a much highe 
temperature coefficient than incandescent lamps. A boron resistan¢ 
has been described by Dr. E. Weintraub, the conductivity of which double le 


for 17 deg. cent. change in tempera see Elec. World, Vol. 63, p. 1098 
May 16, 1914. 
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in which the third harmonic is ten per cent of the fundamen- 

Even in this exaggerated case, it is seen that the lag or 
| of the fundamental cannot exceed 5.75 deg., and this possible 
se difference would be less if the third harmonic were less. 
oractical cases, therefore, the phase shift of the fundamental 
rent due to resistance change will always be small. 


fe 


a 


Fic. 7—VALUES OF @; FOR DIFFERENT VALUES OF §@; 


igs. 8 and 9 show the amount of lag in maximum or minimum 
stance, after maximum current is reached, for different 
es of 93. Points a, b, c, d, e, f were determined from Figs. 
) 6, respectively, other points being determined from similar 
ves not here reproduced. The amount of lag can be only 


oximately determined from the curves in each case. In 
TEMPERATURE Lac) | 18” 


120° 


~ 


' TEMPERATURE ADVANCE Ny 


| 8—Lac. or Maximum R BEHIND MaximuM J DUE TO TEMPERATURE 
| Points a, 6, c CORRESPOND TO Fics. 1, 2 AND 8, TEMPERATURE 


IFFICIENT POSITIVE 


|, of this fact the results in Figs. 8 and 9seem quite consistent. 

igs. 7, 8 and 9, negative values of 63 correspond to tempera- 
lag; positive values would correspond to a temperature 

a ncé as already pointed out. 

A the foregoing discussion, resistance has been considered as a 

Mtion of current, the relation between resistance variation 


4 
; 
; 
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and wave form of current being the object of the investigation, 
If, in Figs. 1 to 6, curves were drawn for instantaneous poy 
by taking the product e X i, these curves, as is well known, wo 
be curves of twice the frequency of e or 7. In Figs. 1 and 4 
double frequency curve for r would have its maxima and min 
(or minima and maxima) coincident with the maxima and min: 
of the power curve. In the other figures the double freque 
resistance curve would lag behind the double frequency po 
curve, and this lag behind the power curve would not be ident 
in amount with the lag behind the current. As power depe 
upon e as well as 7, maximum power is not coincident v 
maximum 7, but, in case of smooth curves as here discussed,1 
between maximum e and maximum 1. 

Fig. 10 shows the change of resistance with current whid 


90° 


TEMPERATURE LAG 


TEMPERATURE ADVANCE 

-90° 

Fic, 9—LacG oF Minimum R BE- Fic. 10—CHANGE oF RESISTANCE WITE 

HIND MAximumM J DUE TO CURRENT NECESSARY TO PRODUCE A 

TEMPERATURE LAG. POoINtTs TEN PER CENT FirtH HARMONI 

d, e, f CORRESPOND TO Fics. 6; = 0; TEMPERATURE COEFFICIEND 

4, 5 AND 6; TEMPERATURE POSITIVE 
COEFFICIENT NEGATIVE. 


would be necessary to produce a fifth harmonic. Inflections, a& 
shown in Fig. 10 for a fifth harmonic, would occur in resistam 
curves drawn for any harmonic above the third. Such curves 
do not agree with the physical facts, as do the curves dra 


Power Factor. With a sine electromotive force, there is poy 
in the fundamental current only, there being no power in 4 
harmonic in the current that does not have a correspond 
harmonic in the electromotive force. The true power is, 
cordingly, E I,cos6;. The apparent power is EJ, where J is 
effective value of the total current; J? = J,2. + J¢ 
1 CA OY fre fi 
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Power factor, the ratio of true to apparent power, is, accord- 
ingly, equal to cos 0; X J; + I, being the product of the funda- 
mental power factor and a distortion factor, J, + I, always less 
than unity. Power factor is independent of 63. 

A third harmonic of ten per cent gives a distortion factor of 
0.995 and, for the cases shown in Figs. 1 to 6, the power factor is 
cos 6; X 0.995. When 6, = 0, Figs. 1 and 4, the power factor 
has its maximum value 0.995. When 0; = 5.75 deg., Figs. 3 and 
6, the power factor has its minimum value 0.990. 

Vector Representation. The vector 
representation of a sine electromotive 
force, E, and a distorted current, J, is 
shown in Fig. 11. The fundamental 
plane (the plane of the paper) is de- 
termined by E and the fundamental 
current, I; = a’b, the phase difference 
between them being 6; = aa’b. 

The third harmonic current, Js, is 
represented by a’d’ at right angles to 
the fundamental plane,® irrespective of 
the value of 63. (This line represents 
any harmonic, not necessarily the third. 
If several harmonics are present, it 
represents their combined value, I, = 
TP Tee THe AG It 
will, however, be referred to here as the 
third harmonic.) 

The total current I is represented by a’c, the vector sum of Ii 
and 3, and fulfills the condition 
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Fic. 11—VEcTOR DIAGRAM 
IN THREE DIMENSIONS 


The fundamental power factor is cos 0; = cos aa’ b. 
The distortion factor (as used above) is [1 + I = cos ca'b. 
The total power factor, or cos 6, is the product of these two, 


that is, 
cos§=coshi Xi +1; 


or, cos aa’c = cos aa’b X cos ca’b. 


5. This representation of harmonics by vectors out of the fundamental 
plane was described by one of the writers at a meeting of the Physical 
Society in June, 1906; see‘‘ Note on the Graphical Representation of Non- 
Sinusoidal Alternating Currents,” by F. Bedell, Phys. Rev., Vol. XXIII, 
p. 249; also Bedell and Tuttle, loc. cit. 
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It is seen that, unless J3 is zero and the current is a sine wave, 
there is no value of 6, that brings I in phase with E; that is, 0 
is never zero and cos @ is never unity. 

Summary. Cyclic change in resistance distorts the current 
wave and this distortion is accounted for chiefly by the intro- 
duction of a third harmonic. This harmonic has such a phase 
position as to flatten the current wave slightly when the tempera- 
ture coefficient is positive and to peak the wave when the tem-— 
perature coefficient is negative. The third harmonic lags 
in phase, from a symmetrical position indicated by 03; = 0 deg. or 
60 deg., by an amount dependent upon the amount of temperature 
lag; this causes a slight shifting in phase of the fundamental, 
advancing the fundamental in phase when the temperature co- 
efficient is positive and retarding it in phase when the tempera- 
ture coefficient is negative. 

On account of the distortion of current, power factor is slightly — 
less than unity. A vector diagram in three dimensions shows 
the relations between current, electromotive force and power 
factor. 
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DISCUSSION ON ‘‘ DISTORTION OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT WAVE 
Form CAUSED BY CyCLIC VARIATION IN RESISTANCE ”’ 
(BEDELL AND Mayer) New York, Fesruary 18, 1915. 


Clayton H. Sharp: I could wish that Dr. Bedell would carry 
lis analysis a step further, and apply it to the condition of alter- 
1ating-current operation of lamps. When that is done, a num- 
ser of other factors evidently enter which introduce considerable 
complication. As I understand the analysis which is given here, 
Fig. 1 represents what might be called the statical condition, 
shat is, where the frequency of the alternating current is so low 
shat the temperature changes have time to equalize themselves 
‘or each step, so that there is no temperature lag. In other 
words, it corresponds to what we should have if we carried the 
ilament through a cycle of steps and gave it sufficient time at 
2ach step for the temperatures to become steady. In that case, 
4 third harmonic is introduced into the fundamental sine wave, 
and the third harmonic is so phased as to cause the wave to 
datten at the top. 

Now, in the next curve, the condition corresponds to an alter- 
nating wave of a frequency sufficiently high so that the tempera- 
ture of the filament cannot reach its ultimate value for each value 
of power supplied to it. Hence there is a temperature lag 
throughout, the result of which is seen to be a lag of the third 
harmonic, the third harmonic remaining in phase with the 
temperature of the filament. If the frequency is still further 
increased, the lag of the third harmonic is also increased, and 
the width of the hysteresis loop is made greater. 

If the frequency is still further increased, the effect of distor- 
tion or lopsidedness of the wave, due to the thermal lag in the 
filament, will reach its maximum value for a given filament at a 
given frequency. With very high frequency the cyclic changes 
in the filament temperature will be zero, practically, so that the 
whole effect will disappear. 

This effect depends upon the diameter of the filament, its 
thermal conductivity, the emissivity of its surfaces, and its 
specific heat; hence its analysis must be quite complicated. | 

A few years ago I presented an attempt to detect by oscillo- 
grams any shifting of the current wave with respect to the volt- 
age wave inatungstenlamp. In order to make the effect greater 
—for what I was really looking after was power factor, which Dr. 
Bedell has shown to be small—I introduced not only the third 
harmonic, but also the fifth one, so as to get a very peaked wave, 
with the idea that the changes in temperature would lag further 
behind the changes in electromotive force, if the electromotive 
force had very sudden changes due to its peaked character. 
By ihe use of a bridge method a certain difference was found 
between the resistance with’ alternating current and direct cur- 
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rent, but the power factor came out so very near 100 per cent | 
that I have never been sure of the exact value. 

C. Field-Frank: Professor Bedell has called attention only 
to those substances which obey what we may call Ohm’s 
that is to say, those substances where the instantaneous applica- 
tion of electromotive force results in a straight-line relation be- 
tween itself and the current which flows. A very interesting field © 
is opened up, however, once we consider the conductivity of tho 
substances which do not obey this straight-line law. We have 
this condition in any path containing a number of loose contacts 
such as the common coherer. 

The study of conduction in a path containing an accumulation 
of particles is a very large field, in which a great deal of wo 
has been done. I will take just a minute, however, briefly to 
dicate how nicely Professor Bedell’s ‘‘ hysteresis loop ”’ is broug 
forth in substances of this nature. Let us consider a coherer 
consisting of a glass or other insulating tube A, (see Fig. 1); 


Source of 
High Frequency E. M. F. 


E.M.F. 


SSS Sa 
PROB POPC 


= TD 


AAAAAAATARRAARURRTEREUE CER ERERURERERET (6) 


BB are metal electrodes, the space between which is filled 
with carefully assorted particles, C. Let us then apply a high 
frequency electromotive force, of from 1500 to 12,000 cycles 
when the relation between e.m.f. and current, J, will be show 
by curve OAB, Fig. 2, for both ascending and descending val 
The equation of this curve is E =k I", where n has been about 
0.3 for a large number of substances I have studied. If we 
gradually reduce the frequency, the descending curve BCO will 
vary from the ascending more and more, as shown in the figure 
giving a perfect imitation of a ‘hysteresis loop.” 

Where the return curve BCO is below the ascending, the the 
mal coefficient of electrical conductivity is, of course, negative 
And this brings us to a case where we can get in practise some 
thing which corresponds closely to Prof. Bedell’s Fig. 10. Thi 
is accomplished by mixing our particles, C, or by introducing tw 
coherers in series, one containing particles having a negativ 
temperature coefficient, such as carborundum; the other havin 
a positive temperature coefficient, such as iron or nickel, or even 
under some corditions, merely by introducing an ordinary irot 
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esistor in the circuit of the coherer having the negative tempera- 
ure coefficient. 

The utility of such unusual combinations is surprising, and 
do not doubt but that the near future will see several taken out 
f the laboratory for service. 
_L. W. Chubb: The study of distortion of current as a func- 
ion of resistance has been very interesting, but in most cases 
uch distortions are more of scientific interest than of commercial 
ralue. Now and then, however, these cyclic variations cause 
listurbances which are of importance and the governing laws 
nd constants of the circuits and materials need careful considera- 
ion. Lightning arresters, both the electrolytic and resistance 
ypes, rectifiers with batteries, furnace resistors and circuits 
ontaining arcs are some of the things which cause such distur- 
ances and in which the apparent resistance is a function of 
urrent, voltage or temperature. 

The authors call particular attention to the distortions of 

urrent in the incandescent lamp due to cyclic variations of re- 
istance as a function of temperature, and to the predominating 
ffect of the third harmonic. 
- Practically all of the energy of the lamp is dissipated by radia- 
ion. Conduction and convection are negligible but thermal 
apacity has an appreciable effect in causing a temperature lag, 
ven at the lowest commercial frequencies. If we assume the 
adiation to be proportional to the difference of the fourth powers 
xf the temperatures, the temperature coefficient of resistance to 
ye a constant,and a reasonable figure for the thermal capacity, 
t can be shown mathematically from the differential equation of 
he lamp that when operated on a sine voltage, the third 
1armonic component will predominate in the distorting 
“urrent. Whether this component alone causes the distortion 
s difficult to show mathematically. Experimental results, 
10wever, show the presence of other harmonics, but in small 
mounts. ; 

With regard to the loops which the authors show at the right 
»f each curve, I wish to add that since the voltage is a simple 
aarmonic function the loop is easily resolved into Lissajous 
igures combining this voltage and the several harmonic currents 
ut right angles. The areas of these loops represent the reactive 
snergy, and similar loops constructed by combining the distorted 
“urrent and sine voltage with the voltage shifted 90 deg. will 
-epresent the true power expended. The use of such loops is a 
very efficient method of figuring true power, reactive power, 
and power factor where only the two waves of voltage and cur- 
‘ent are given and one of them is a sine wave. 

It is not necessarily true that the fundamental component 
must lead or lag when the distorting third lags or leads, unless 
here are no other harmonic components of current. The nega- 
ive ordinate of the lagging third harmonic when the voltage is 


zero may be offset by a resultant positive ordinate or sum of 
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ordinates of harmonics above the third. Recent experimental 
results with 10-watt, 110-volt lamps on a 25-cycle sine wave 
voltage show that the fundamental leads slightly but not enou gh 
to offset as much as half of the third harmonic ordinate when 
voltage is zero. Upper harmonics occurring in decreasing 
amounts make the current wave zero when the voltage is 
zero. 

Charles R. Underhill: When an e.m-f. is impressed upon ¢ 
solid metallic conductor which is non-inductively arranged, 
all of the electrical energy is converted into heat: another form 
of energy. ; 

The heat energy converted is proportional to mass times 
difference in temperature, which. seems to indicate that tempera: 
ture is proportional to the square of a velocity. According to 
the theory of heat, the particles of solid matter oscillate in in- 
creasing orbits as the temperature increases, thus causing expan= 
sion of the body heated. In general, as the body expands, the 
resistivity increases; that is, the temperature of the body is a 
measure of its resistivity and vice versa. Volume resistivity 1s 
usually defined as the resistance (in microhms) between oppo- 
site faces of a centimeter cube of the material. Jt may also 
be defined as the uniform cross-sectional area in sq. cm. of @ 
piece of the material which, at one volt per cm. length, will de 
velop heat at the rate of one watt per cm. length. 

In the electromagnetic system of units, resistance is a velocity; 
in the electrostatic system it is the reciprocal of a velocity, while, 
in metals, at the absolute zero of temperature resistance is 
assumed to disappear entirely. In the case of an electric lamp, 
the energy is radiated away about as fast asconverted and, in 
alternating-current systems, there are cyclic changes, in. the 
resistance of the filaments as set forth in the paper, but, if it is 
assumed that all of the electrical energy applied to the mass of 
the conductor remains there in theform of heat, and is not radiated 
or conducted away, it is remarkable how much energy can be 
stored in, say, a maés of ten grams of copper without materially. 
increasing its volume, when reckoned from the absolute zero of 
temperature. an 

Again referring to volume resistivity p, there are three general 
definitions which refer to the spatial relations of the material; 
some fixed temperature being assumed. They are, 

1. The resistance per cm. length of a conductor p sg. cm. in cross- 
section 1s one ohm. 

2. Ina perfectly square sheet of conducting material p cm. thick, 
but with any length of edge, the resistance between any two opposite 
edges will always be one ohm. 

3. In a cube of conducting material p cm. per side, the resistance 
between any two opposite faces is one ohm. 

In the above, the sheet described in (2) may be thought of as 
being rolled up to form a solid circular conductor which shall 
always have a resistance of one ohm. Its cross-section will be 
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equal to p X length, and will vary with variations in temperature 
when the length is kept constant. 


_M. G. Lloyd (by letter): The authors have shown the rela- 
tion between pulsating resistance and current, assuming sinu- 
soidal e.m.f. This condition occurs especially in incandescent 
lamps, the magnitude of the effect increasing as the frequency 
is lowered and the filament made thinner. It is of interest to 
consider also the relation of power to resistance under such 
circumstances. 

In a paper presented at the Minneapolis meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science* I showed that 
where there is no lag of temperature (and hence resistance) 
behind current (as in Figs. 1 and 4) the power is greater for a 


negative temperature coefficient of resistance (Fig. 4) and less 
for a positive coefficient (Fig. 1) than for continuous current. 


This assumes the same effective value of voltage in both cases. 
The effect is a maximum for no lag of the temperature, and 
decreases as the lag increases, until for a lag of a quarter cycle it 
becomes zero. 

The candle power of an incandescent lamp is, however, always 
greater for alternating than for continuous current, whether the 
filament be of carbon or tungsten. The effect is negligibly small 
under, most conditions, but becomes appreciable in a 25-watt, 
116-volt tungsten lamp operated at 25 cycles, where it was 
found to be 1.6 per cent. With thicker filaments and higher fre- 
quencies the effect is of course less. 


Frederick Bedell: This work was approached from the stand- 
point of alternating-current theory. In years past I have had 
the pleasure of presenting before this Institute, and elsewhere, 
certain conclusions that are applicable to alternating-current 
circuits in which the resistance, self-induction and capacity 
are constant. This limitation has stared us in the face for years 
and for some time I have been endeavoring to see what could be 


done with reference to removing it. 


In a previous paper, by Bedell and Tuttle, the question of 
hysteresis of iron and variable inductance has been considered, 
and the fact was brought out that the variation there considered 
brings in predominantly a third harmonic. This investigation 
with reference to a varying resistance leads to a similar result, 
and, as Mr. Taylor has emphasized, it is seen that there is a 
physical reason for the existance of the third harmonic. The 
numerical effect, however, is not very large, scarcely affecting 
the practical results of our equations and diagrams as hitherto 


: used; that conclusion alone, I think, is worth while. It was to 


point out particularly just what modifications should be intro- 
duced in our previous treatment, in order to make it exact, that 


this investigation was undertaken. Vinal 
It is true, as Mr. Chubb remarked, that the shifting in phase 


* Electrical Review and Western Electrician, Vol. 58, p. 94, Jan. 14, 1911. 
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of the fundamental of current would be modified by any harmoni 
higher than the fifth, Several of the speakers have indic 

the possibility of making the investigations more extended a 
general—Dr. Sharp and Mr. Chubb by considering the emissivity 
and radiation constants; and Mr. Field-Frank by considering 
that the resistance does not necessarily follow Ohm’s law, as 
considered in this paper. 


esented at the 3d Midwinter Convention of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
New York, February 18, 1915, under the aus- 
pices of the Electric Lighting Committee. 


Copyright 1915. By A.I. E. EB. 


DIMMERS FOR TUNGSTEN LAMPS 


BY ALFRED E. WALLER 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The advent of tungsten lamps for theater lighting made 
necessary a complete re-design of the dimming apparatus. 

Dimmers designed for the control of carbon filament lamps 
do not give smooth and flickerless regulation when used with 
equal loads of tungsten lamps. This is due to the temperature 
coefficient of resistance of the lamp filaments, that of the carbon 
filaments being negative, and that of the tungsten filaments posi- 
tive. 

Curves are shown to indicate the change in lamp resistance 
and candle power for various watt inputs. Curves for both 
carbon and tungsten filament lamps are shown in order to 
bring out the contrast, anda method is described for determining 
the resistance per step and number of steps.in the dimmer de- 
signed for control of tungsten lights. 

Following is a brief indication of commercial requirements 
in dimmer design. 


NE OF the changes brought about by the introduction 
of tungsten lamps has been a complete redesign of the 
wpparatus used for lamp dimming in theatrical work. 

At the time when tungsten lamps first came into general 
ise the design of theater dimmers for carbon lamps had become 
airly well standardized. A rheostat with 50 steps of resistance, 
ind a taper of approximately 5 to 1 in ampere capacity, had 
seen found entirely adequate and satisfactory, and this design 
vas practically universal. 

The controllers, or dimmers, to use the trade name, which 
vere built to regulate the illumination of carbon lamps were 
ound unsatisfactory, however, when the carbon lamps were 
eplaced by lamps having metallic filaments such as tungsten. 
Metallic filaments have a positive temperature coefficient of 
esistance, while carbon filaments have a negative temperature 
oefficient of resistance. For instance, if we start with two 
laments of the same resistance, one of carbon and one of 
ungsten,and raise them to incandescence, the tungsten fila- 
nent at its full incandescence will have thirty-five times the 
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resistance of the carbon filament at its full incandesce 
On account of this disparity, the control of tungsten lamp 
dimmers designed for carbon lamps was uneven, the li 
flickered considerably, and in some cases it was found that. 
sirable lighting effects obtained in the past could not be d 
cated. 

A comparison of the resistance characteristics of the car 
and tungsten filaments in actual operating conditions ser 
to indicate the reason for this difficulty, and it is by reviev 
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this comparison that the problem may be most readily un { 
_ stood. 
The curves shown in Figs. 1 and 2 were plotted from a t 
of readings obtained by varying the potential at the termin 
of a test lamp, in two-volt steps from zero to 126 volts, a 
recording the amperes flowing and candle power emitted 
each step. The lamps used were a 40-watt tungsten, anc 
100-watt carbon filament lamp, both rated at 110 volts. T 
were selected because their candle power at full voltag 
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ractically the same, and an opportunity is thus afforded to 
compare the dimmers required for controlling installations of 
ither type having approximately the same total candle power. 

The design of a dimmer for carbon lamps is a comparatively 
imple matter. It will be noted that curve A, Fig. 2, which is 
hat of a carbon lamp, has very little inclination between the 
0-watt and 100-watt abscissas. This indicates that there is 
ittle change in resistance of the carbon filament between 
hese points, which represent approximately the practical work- 
ng range of the lamp. In order that the lamps when in use 
nay be totally extinguished without opening the circuit, it is 
tustomary to build the dimmer with enough resistance to re- 
luce the input somewhat below 10 watts, or, in the case of this 
particular lamp, to approximately 6 watts. At thisinput, which 
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s attained at 28 volts, the filament is at ‘“‘ visible red’’—that is, 
t may be distinguished as a faint red line, if kept in a perfectly 
lark room. Not until the applied voltage is 48 volts do we 
ybtain one-tenth of one candle power. 

The calculation of the resistance per step of a dimmer for 
his type of lamp would be similar to the computation of a 
renerator field rheostat, or any other controller designed for 
yperation in series with a substantially constant resistance across 
. constant supply voltage. The full rated current of the lamp 
s 0.9 ampere, the minimum to which we will reduce this by 
neans of the rheostat, 0.18, the line potential 110 volts, and the 
vorking resistance of the lamp 122 ohms approximately. 

At the minimum current of 0.18 ampere the lamp resistance 
s aciually 138 ohms, but the increase in resistance takes place 
fter the lamp has, so to speak, ceased to exist as an illumi- 
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nant, and for this reason, in designing, it is convenient and 
entirely satisfactory to assume the resistance as constant at 
122 ohms. The only effect which this assumption has on the 
design is to increase the resistance of the rheostat slightly be- 
yond what is absolutely necessary, thus permitting the “ dim- 
ming out’? mentioned in a previous paragraph. It may be 
noted at this point that dimming to visible red is not usually 
necessary. The general requirement is met by a dimmer which 
will reduce the illumination to a point where it is no longer 
perceptible on the stage. 

A typical data card of a carbon filament dimmer is reproduced 
in Fig. 3. The steps of resistance are divided into groups, as 
will be noted, for convenience in manufacture. This does not 
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in any way alter the correct operation of the dimmers; if the 
steps are calculated one at a time it will be found that those 
adjacent vary by amounts too small to be taken into accou it 
in this kind of work. The change in resistance per step when 
we proceed from one group of steps to the next becomes im- 
significant if we compare the resistance of the step with the 
total amount of resistance then in circuit. ae 

In preparing a card such as is shown in Fig. 3 it is assumed 
that as each group of steps is cut into circuit it will reduce the 
current by 1/nth of its normal value, where the number of groups 
isn. By calculating the total ohms in circuit at each require d 
current, and subtracting each total amount from the value 
succeeding, the resistance of each group of steps is obtained. 

It is interesting to note that the negative temperature CO: 
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icient of a carbon filament produces a change of resistance 
ich supplements the action of the dimmer, whether the light 
being raised or lowered. For instance, let us assume that 
> carbon filament lamp is burning at half normal candle 
wer and is to be dimmed still lower. If another step of the 
sostat resistance is cut into circuit, the current flowing will 
reduced, the filament will at once become cooler and will 
rease in resistance, this increase causing a further slight 
crease in the current. Conversely, when any portion of 
> rheostat is cut out of circuit we have an increase in current 
ich raises the temperature of the filament, and the corre- 
onding decrease in its resistance allows a slightly greater cur- 
it to pass, just as if another step of the rheostat were cut 
of circuit. In this manner, the carbon filament acts to 
ist the dimmer, step by step through the entire range of 
atrol. Of course this action is very slight through most of 
> range, for the lamp resistance remains practically constant, 
already demonstrated. 

[In striking contrast with this is the tungsten lamp, which 
poses every attempt at control, and must be regulated by 
ich finer divisions of resistance to get flickerless dimming. 
in the case of the carbon lamp, let us assume half normal 
idle power and cut additional resistance into circuit to 
tain less illumination. 

At 110 volts this tungsten lamp gives 36 candle power, and 
» 18-candle power mark is reached with 91 volts impressed, 
1 0.317 ampere flowing. (See curves B and C, Fig. 1). 
e lamp resistance at this candle power is therefore 287 ohms. 
e rheostat resistance in series to give this condition on a 
)-volt line is obviously 19 + 0.317 = 60 ohms. If the re- 
ance of the lamp filament remained constant, we could reach 
arter normal candle power by inserting 39 ohms additional 
circuit, or a total rheostat resistance of 99 ohms. These 
a are taken from curves B and C, Fig. 1, where it will be noted 
it nine candle power is emitted at 76 volts with 0.285 ampere 
wing. As a matter of fact, however, the lamp resistance 
quarter normal candle power is 266 ohms, so that the total 
ostat resistance at this point must be 120 ohms instead of 
or approximately a 50 per cent greater increase than that 
ich -would be necessary with a filament of constant resistance. 
the same way, when resistance is cut out of circuit, in order 
raise the candle power, it must be reduced at a rate which 
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will compensate for the increase of the resistance of the tungster 
filament with increasing temperature. 


range of the lamp, and, furthermore, that the rate of this chang 
is not constant. Curve B, Fig. 2, shows this more clearly thai 
curve C, Fig. 1. The last-mentioned curve resembles som 
what the parabola X? = 4 p y, but does not coincide with it 
Evidently, when designing a dimmer for controlling th 
lamp, we shall not be able to assume a constant value for 1 
lamp resistance, as in the previous case. a 
It would be possible, no. doubt, to work out the equation 
the curve, and make some interesting deductions by means 
it, but by far the most convenient method is to obtain varioi 
values of resistance from curve C, Fig. 1. By calculating” 
resistance required in series with the lamp at various voltag 
the correct resistance for each group and step is readily obtait 
The marked contrast between this lamp and the car 
filament type is more than ever noticeable when we comp 
curve B, Fig. 2, with curve A, Fig. 2. The resistance of 
tungsten filament at full incandescence is approximately 1 
times its cold resistance, while that of the carbon filament at: 
incandescence is about one-half of its cold resistance. The 61 
tenth of one candle power mark is reached at 48 volts for 
carbon filament, and 28 volts for the tungsten filament. 17 
tungsten filament may be made visible red with 10 volts, 
18 volts are required for the carbon filament. 
Now, if we assume a constant line voltage of 110 volts, 
a dimmer in series with our lamp, we may obtain from curv 
Fig. 1, the amperes flowing when different proportions of 
line volts are dropped on the rheostat. Tabulating the rest 
thus obtained we have: 


Volts Volts Total Increment 
on lamp. on rheo. Amperes. rheo. resis, of resis. 
110 0 0.355 0 
100 10 0.335 29.9 29.9 
90 20 0.315 63-5 33.6 
80 30 0.295 102.0 38.5 
70 40 0.272 147.0 45.0 
60 50 0,247 202.0 55.0 
50 60 0.222 270.0 68.0 
40 70 0.194 | 360.0 90.0 
30 80 0.165 485.0 125.0 
20 90 0.127 | 709.0 224.0 


0.085 1175.0 466.0 
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After the characteristics of a suitable rheostat had been 
tained as above, considerable experimenting was found neces- 
ry in order to determine how many steps or subdivisions 
ere should be to a group. Some eyes are more susceptible 
an others to changes in the intensity of light, and in nearly 
rery case the color and form of the illuminated objects, or the 
vckground, will make an appreciable difference. To cover 
is point thoroughly, a large number of tests was made be- 
re a group of witnesses who independently recorded their 
servations. In the first rheostat constructed, each of the 
n groups or increments in the table was divided into 15 steps, 
1is rheostat was compared, and tested with one having a total 
- 130 steps, another with 120 steps, another with 110 and a 
th with 100 steps. This last rheostat gave very satisfactory 
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yntrol on a 110-volt line, but it was not considered advisable 
b use a lower number of steps, as several of the witnesses could 
btect a slight flicker at certain parts of the range when 90 
| ps were used. It will be remembered that the tungsten 
ament begins to glow at 10 volts, and if the dimmer is used 
} cut down the line volts to this point, there will be 110—10= 
)0 yolts impressed upon it, or in other words, a properly de- 
ned 100-step dimmer will regulate to approximately one 
blt per step throughout the range, if used on a 110-volt line. 
lis not uncommon, however, to find lines which run to 120 
Its or slightly over, and for this reason the tungsten dimmer 
As designed with 10 groups each of 11 steps, or 110 steps 
Ital. The values are given in Fig. 4. 

|The mechanical design was accomplished by using a circular 
r te 17 inches in diameter, with two concentric rows of con- 
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tacts as shown in Fig. 5. The contact shoes mounted on fl 
rheostat arm or lever must be noiseless and very smooth rut 
ning, for flickering of the lights may be produced by uneve; 
contact. Ease of mechanical movement is essential in work 
of this kind, for the most carefully designed rheostat will ne 
give satisfactory control if the contacts bind or stick, and fl 
contact arm jerks from point to point as the control lever | 
moved over. 
In most theater installations the dimmers are placed at tl 
top of the switchboard, and, as the number of circuits cor 
trolled is sometimes quite large, the size of plate is very impor 
ant. These 110-step plates may be mounted four inches apa 
and compare favorably in. dimensions with the dimmers f 
carbon lamps which they are designed to replace. Dimm 
for carbon lamps are supplied by well-known manufacture! 
in 18-in. diameter size, and also in rectangular plates 15 b 
24 in. and 14 by 14 in. 
It will be noted in Fig. 5, which shows a modern type™ 
dimmer installation, for control of tungsten lamps, that each 
plate has an individual handle. These all interlock at wi 
with cams on the shaft which supports them, and it is possib 
by means of the master levers to operate any number or all 0 
the plates in unison. The control handles of the bank 6 
dimmers shown in the illustration are mounted on a woo 
template for shipment. When the apparatus is installed on 
of a theater switchboard, the bearings of the operating st 
are transferred to the top of the switchboard slate. This mak 
a convenient and accessible arrangement. 
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DISCUSSION ON ‘‘ DIMMERS FOR TUNGSTEN Lamps” (WALLER), 
New York, Fesruary 18, 1915. 


Leonard Kebler: In Mr. Waller’s paper, he refers to the 
lecessity of the contact shoes moving smoothly over the con- 
acts, and also to the necessity for having easy mechanical 
novement. In designing a dimmer to get proper change in 
heater lighting, the first requisite is the proper proportioning 
f the resistance, as described by Mr. Waller. After this is done, 
he mechanism that actuates the resistance controlling arm, and 
he friction between the moving arm and the stationary contact, 
yivots, etc., must be such that the arm can be moved over the 
ontact evenly with a minimum of effort on the part of the 
yperator. 

If this mechanism is so made that under operating conditions 
t sticks until undue force is exerted to move it, the arm will 
erk over several contacts and produce the uneven gradation or 
lickering of light that we are trying to éliminate. This is espe- 
jally true in theater dimmer mechanism, which is usuallyinstalled 
yack of or on top of a switchboard where it is not readily cleaned 
rr oiled, and consequently becomes dirty and even may become 
logged by dirt or dust if not properly designed. Poor contact 
yetween the stationary and moving contacts may also cause flick- 
ring, and must be guarded against. On account of the lack of 
ubrication encountered in practise, it becomes desirable that 
he rubbing surfaces of the movable and stationary contacts shall 
e of dissimilar metals. Such dissimilar metals as brass and 
opper are useful for this purpose. 

The spring pressure that presses the movable contact against 
he stationary contact should be such that dirt, [etc., shall not 
atch or retard the movement of the moving arm and shall not, 
n practise, lift the moving contact member off the stationary 
arts. A form of shoe known as ‘“‘ skate shoe ”’ eliminates these 
roubles. This shoe is a block of copper pressed against the 
rass stationary contact by means of two independent spring 
lungers, located at the two ends of the shoe in the line of travel. 
‘he shoe has rounded ends so that it readily slides over obstruc- 
ions. A copper cable sweated into the shoe and the moving 
rm carries the current to the arm. 

Such a ‘‘ skate shoe ’’ may have one end lifted an eighth of an 
ich or more off the contact while the other end. still makes good 
lectrical connection. It will travel over any dirt or roughness 
rith the minimum effort applied to move it. At the same time, 
,is comparatively inexpensive. 

The bearing on which the contact lever turns should be long 
nd sturdy, and here again two dissimilar metals for the two 
earing surfaces are desirable, so that rust, dirt, or lack of lubri- 
ation shall have the minimum effect. ’ 

Another important feature is the mechanical connection be- 
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tween the hand-operated arm and the resistance controlling arm 
There must be no lost motion in this. It should not need lub 
cation, and dirt or dust should not clog it or injure its free action 


in any way. ; 
I should say that a proper theater dimmer specification might 
well say: ‘‘ The sliding contact and the driving mechanism must 


be such that’ dirt, dust and lack of lubrication, such as is met 
with in practise, shall not prevent the smooth movement of the 
sliding contact over the stationary contact, with a practically 
equal pressure on the operating handle over the complete arc of” 
travel.”’ ; 
Charles D. Knight: The table in the paper giving a total 
resistance of 1175 ohms indicates that approximately four times 
the hot tungsten lamp resistance is utilized to dim the lamp toa 
visible red filament. As there would then be a drop of ten vo 
across the lamp, the dimmer would, of course, absorb 100 volts 
when used on a 110-volt circuit. 5 
Further on it is brought out that 100 steps of one volt pet 
step give satisfactory regulation, although because some ci 
cuits might be 120 instead of 110 volts, 110 steps are inclu 
in the dimmer. The assumption would be that on 120 vol 
somewhat more resistance would be required than on 110 vol 
to reach the same dimming point, and therefore, the addition 
steps would be logical. However, from the table on the sar 
page, which shows the subdivisions for 110 steps, the origi 
total resistance of 1175 ohms is maintained. This is not qu 
clear, as it would seem to indicate simply finer regulation w 
divided among 110 steps rather than taking care of any increas 
drop, which would be the case at 120 volts. It would seem 
though nearer 1400 ohms would be desirable to take care of 120- 
volt lines. . oi 
In most instances a dull red filament gives sufficiently low 
dimming. However, we have noticed that when several bor 
were running at just visible red filament for each individu 
lamp, considerable light is diffused, making objects on the stage 
discernible from the front of the auditorium. | 
It is desirable at times in obtaining the most realistic effec 
that the first appearance of light on the stage should not b 
discernible to the audience. This means that the dimmer must! 
control the lamps from full light to black filament. This i 
accomplished by including in the dimmer approximately fiv 
times the hot resistance of the lamp, or in the case of a 40-watt) 
110-volt tungsten lamp, 1600 ohms. To take care of 120-vo 
circuits a series resistance of about 1750 ohms is necessary. 
We agree that 100 divisions of resistance will give the propef 
regulation of tungsten lamps, and that any number below this) 
is prohibitive. Without trespassing greatly upon the value ¢ 
the figures given, we believe that 100 divisions with approxi= 
mately equal volts per step will give satisfactory regulation from! 
5 to 110 volts on the lamp, and with a 120-volt circuit, the add 
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onal drop per step is so small as to not be discernible in the 
imming of the lamp. 

John B. Taylor: Has this figure of one volt per step been deter- 
ined in any manner other than building a rheostat and seeing 
aat it works? A more exact way would be to see if one volt 
etween 100 and 99, produced more visible effect than one 
olt between 10 and 11—one volt between 10 and 11 is ten per 
sent, but naturally, as the filament is colder it cools down more 
owly and the percentage change may be greater. It is in- 
sresting to know if any work has been done trying one volt 
t 100 volts, 75 volts and 50 volts, to see if the one-volt step is 
ne best curve to meet the requirements. 

Comfort A. Adams: I might suggest in answer to Mr. Tay- 
r’s question, that it does not necessarily follow that the grada- 
on of resistance should be that which would give an absolutely 
niform rate of change of illumination. The rate of change of 
lumination may be different in different parts of the range, 
d still give the desired effect. In fact, I should think that 
e desirable increase in illumination would be very much 
maller in the earlier stages of the change than later. 

W. S. Franklin: According to a well-known principle in the 
sychology of the senses each step in candle power of a dimming 
a4 should be in proportion to the actual candle power of the 
mp at that stage of the dimming process in order to get the 
1aximum smoothness with a given number of steps; or in other 
rords, the successive candle powers of the dimming lamp should 
onstitute a decreasing geometrical progression. 

It seems to me that the best way to design the steps of the 
imming rheostat would be to take two lamps, side by side, each 
rith a continuously adjustable rheostat in series with it. Begin- 
ing with both lamps at the maximum of brightness, dim one 
amp until you can just barely perceive the difference in bright- 
ess, then dim the other lamp until it is just perceptibily dimmer 
han the first, and soon. Thus you get a series of proper steps. 
_H. Ward Leonard: I did not intend to make any comment on 
his paper. The only thing I could suggest in connection with 
he remarks which have been made as to the best design of dim- 
aer, is that commercial considerations make it desirable, if 
ossible, to have the dimmer very compact. The best way to 
et the minimum size in handling a certain duty, is to try to so 
rrange the constituents that each particular step when working 
t its maximum duty shall be producing a number of watts which 
hall be constant for each of the steps under that maximum con- 
ition. That is to say, you can make the plate much smaller and 
void undue heating of some steps, or improper cooling, as you 
night say, on other steps, if the maximum watts per step are 
nade constant when that step is operating at its maximum duty. 
“hat is a consideration of great importance, because | in 
heater dimmers the question of space is of very controlling im- 
yortance in many instances. 
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It is rather interesting to recall the historical side of the subs 
ject. As far as 1 know, the first interlocking dimmer used 
in a theater was the one that I installed in Chicago, in 
1885, that is just thirty years ago. In those days the dimmers 
were large boxes of iron wire for the coils, and with a very large 
switch, composed of a number of different plates with the con 
tacts so arranged that various combinations were obtainable. 
The dimensions of that theater dimmer, which was installed in 
McVicker’s Theater, in Chicago, I think were probably at least 
twenty times what would be necessary today; and that is of quite 
a great deal of importance in the available space that a theate: 
stage represents. 

It was necessary under the conditions at that time to mount 
the coils overhead and have various tooth gears and clutche 
for securing the interlocking arrangements; but the plate fo 
of rheostat, which is practically universal today, and which has 
the switching features and the resistance features combined in 
one plate and these plates arranged in bank, has resulted in an 
extreme reduction of the dimensions. The various devices fo 
interlocking have also in the course of years been made much more 
compact and require very much less effort to operate them than 
was formerly the case. @ 

Alfred E. Waller: I have been much interested to note that 
in the course of this discussion several points have been brought ~ 
out that occasioned a good deal of thinking when the design 
of this dimmer was originally under consideration. The problem 
is one which is rather embarrassing, if you try to attack it from” 
the purely theoretical standpoint. In his address last night, 
Dr. Humphreys said that all electrical engineering problems could ~ 
not be satisfactorily solved by mathematics alone; and this, I 
believe, is one of them. I think, very naturally, the tendency 
of every engineer is to try to figure it out; but this problem 
involves a variable, namely, the eyes of observers. A suggestion 
was made that possibly good results might be obtained by placi 
two lamps side by side and dimming one, so that it was alway: 
slightly dimmer than the other, and regulating the steps of the” 
rheostat in that way. That was tried, but it was found ver 
difficult, particularly where the lamp was near full candle power; 
because if you start two lamps at full candle power and dim one” 
until you can notice it, you will find if you place these lamps out” 
of sight and regulate the voltage across them in such a way that” 
a corresponding change in illumination is obtained, throwing thé 
light on a background to eliminate dazzle, that you will be abl 
to see the flicker. 

One way in which the one volt difference was arbitrarily fixed 
was to connect a lamp in a circuit, the potential of which coulé 
be varied one volt up and down with great rapidity, or, in fact 
any number of cycles per second. We found when that chang 
was a one-volt change, that the change in illumination was imper 
ceptible; but when we began to increase that change in potentia 
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cross the lamp, we got an effect that was comparable to that which 
; obtained when you connect a tungsten lamp on a 25-cycle 
ircuit. We had to limit ourselves in studying the changes of 
lumination to the maximum allowable change of illumi- 
ation and the effect of this change of illumination on a 
ackground, and we selected a number of backgrounds. This 
1ethod eliminates the dazzle, and gives better results than direct 
aspection of the filaments. 

It is easy to see, if you look at the curve, that the rate of change 
f illumination varies, if the dimmer contact arm travels at a 
onstant speed; because one volt at a certain part of that range 
jill give us a greater change in candle power than it will at other 
arts of the range. This in practise is not noticed at all, be- 
ause hand-operated dimmers in particular are generally moved 

st enough to get a certain effect. If a man wishes to change 

e candle power at a constant rate, as for instance, in a sunrise 

ect, it would be necessary to move the dimmer contact arm 

little bit slower during the first part of the range than during 

e latter part. 

I fully agree with Mr. Knight that less than 100 steps is not 
dvisable in a dimmer of this type. 


Presented at the 3d Midwinter Convention of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New 
York, February 18, 1915, under the auspices of 
the Committee on Use of Electricity in Marine 
Work. 


Copyright 1915. By A. I. E. E. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


BY C. S. MCDOWELL 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


Searchlights have remained practically the same for the past 
25 years, although there is great necessity of an improved search- 
light on account of the increased range of torpedoes and in- 
creased speed of torpedo boats. 

The constituent parts of a searchlight are given in the paper 
and some of the essential and desirable features of the various 
parts are shown. Methods of testing searchlight mirrors are 
given, with illustrative figures. 

The results of tests conducted on Navy standard 36-in. and 
60-in. searchlights and Beck 44-in. searchlight show the latter 
type to be much more efficient in illuminating distant objects. 
Relative results are shown in the figures. 


EARCHLIGHTS were first used during the Civil War in 
a very crude state; these first searchlights were fitted 
with metal mirrors. Later, Fresnel lenses were used to con- 
centrate the beam. In 1876, the Mangin type of mirror was 
first brought out and in 1886, Schuckert, in Nuremburg, suc- 
ceeded in producing a glass parabolic mirror ground to mathe- 
matical accuracy. Practically no changes have been made 
since that time to increase the efficiency of the searchlight; 
some mechanical improvements have been made, and methods 
of manufacture of carbons perfected, but practically the ordinary 
searchlight of to-day is the same as that of 25 years ago. 

In view of the increasing speed of torpedo boat destroyers 
and the increased range of torpedoes, it is very important that- 
the searchlight, one of the principal means of defence against 
night attack, should be improved if possible. There has lately 
been developed by Mr. Heinrich Beck of Germany a new type 
of searchlight much more efficient than those now in use, which 
is described a little later in this paper. 

In considering the question of searchlights and their relative 
efficiencies, it becomes natural to consider them as made up of 
the following constituent parts: 
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1. Searchlight drum, pedestal, system of control in azi 
muth and in elevation, shutters and other purely mechanical 
details. 

2. Rheostats. 

3. Searchlight mirror. 

4, Lamp mechanism. 

5. Searchlight arc. 

One type of searchlight may show increased ‘efficiency over 
another because some of these parts have been worked out to” 
give the very best results, but a searchlight to give the very 
best results must have all these details worked out separately 
and then joined togethér in, the proper relation to give the 
maximum efficiencies. . 

Searchlight drum and other mechanical details are questions” 
of design which affect the efficiency of the light very little. 
They should be worked out carefully, however, so that the 
searchlight is properly balanced, may be easily trained in azi 
muth and elevation from a distant control station or at the light 
itself. The drum should be so made that air currents cannot 
be set up inside, thereby causing flickering of the arc; ventila- 
tion should be sufficient so that light may be kept on at full 
intensity with shutter closed, or other means adopted for keep- 
ing the light burning at lower intensities with shutter closed 
and bringing it to full intensity instantly upon opening of shutter. 
It is also considered advantageous to have a permanent am- 
meter and voltmeter mounted on the searchlight drum, or a 
connection on it so that portable instruments can be connected 
A ground-glass finder which shows the position of the arc, the” 
arc length, and the variations of the positive crater from the 
focus of the mirror is considered an essential in a properly de- 
signed searchlight. The mirror should be so secured that it © 
may be readily removed and the mirror and front door strips 
should be mounted in such a manner as to eliminate shock 
and breakage. 

The rheostat used in connection with searchlights consis's 
of two parts: a fixed and a variable resistance. A certain amount 
of fixed resistance is necessary to overcome the natural insta 
bility of a carbon arc and its value must be at least sufficient 
to give a voltage drop in the resistance equal to one-half the 
arc stream voltage. The variable resistance is necessary in 
order to obtain the proper arc voltages for various carbons 
and various lengths of line. The resistance elements must 
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e of sufficient area to carry the maximum currents used with- 
ut undue heating of any parts and of such material that the 
ssistance does not change excessively with temperature changes. 
‘he steps should be not greater than one volt each. 
The efficiency of a searchlight mirror depends upon its true- 
ss to parabolic form, its trueness of surface grinding, the 
fer and structure of the glass, and the thickness of the glass. 
‘he losses in searchlight mirrors are due to stray rays outside 
the conical beam and to absorption in the mirror. The in- 
a of illumination on a distant object, provided equal 
ounts of light fall on the mirror, is dependent on the effi- 
iency of the mirror and the angle of dispersion (that is, at a 
istance, the area of the illuminated plane normal to beam). 
The relation between the focal length and diameter of the 
jirror should be such that the effective angle g should include 
the majority of light given off by the arc. By 


increasing the focal length, the diameter of 
mirror remaining constant, the ratio of the 
light falling on the mirror to the total given 


out by the arc is decreased but also the angle 
of dispersion is decreased, therefore, the 
correct focal length is that which, changed 
on either direction, decreases the foot-candle illumination on 
distant object. If we increase the diameter of the mirror 
t the same time as the focal length is increased, the angle g can 
maintained constant and at the same time the dispersion 
lecreased, thus giving greater intensity of illumination on a 
istant object. On board ship, however, the size of the search- 
ight and thus the diameter of the mirror is limited. A greater 
ocal length is also of advantage in that it takes the arc farther 
rom the mirror and thus decreases the chances of breakage 
f the mirror due to the heat of the arc. 

In determining the efficiencies of searchlight mirrors, various 
ests are carried out: 

(a) The Line or Screen Test. If we imagine a section taken 
hrough the center of the mirror, a curve is obtained whose 
urvature should vary in a regular manner from the center 
owards the edge, but the curve will take a wavy form instead 
f the surface has not been accurately ground. 

The mirror is erected opposite a screen on which are painted 
wo systems of parallel straight lines at right angles to one 
mother. The image of these lines is photographed by a camera 
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placed back of the hole in the center of the screen. If both 
surfaces of the mirror are properly ground the lines in the phote 
graph should be regular but not necessarily straight nor parallel 
This test does not show if the mirror is parabolic or not. 
An illustration of a mirror showing this test is given in Fig. ] 
(b) The Sun or Zone Test. A perfect mirror should reflect 
' rays from a point of light situated at its focus, in parallel straight 
lines. It must, therefore, also have the property of bringing 
a parallel beam of light, as from the sun, to a focus in a si 
point. This as made, consists in placing the mirrors in a plane 
perpendicular to the sun’s rays and photographing the re 
flected focal point, brought out in contrast by blowing smoke 
on it. ; 
An illustration of this test is shown in Fig. 2. 
(c) Beam Photometric Tests. It is considered that the most 
reliable test of mirrors is actually to mount them in a search 
light, place a constant source of light in the focus, and at 
standard distance measure the actual foot-candles of ilumt- 
nation throughout the entire beam. The focal point of 
mirror to be tested is first accurately obtained (our metho 
being to place two mirrors exactly parallel with each other 
about 30 ft. apart and place a concentrated filament lamp 
approximately at the focal point of the second and measure 
accurately the focal length of the first); the mirror under 
test is then mounted in a searchlight frame held in a 
fixed position, a concentrated filament lamp placed accurately 
in the focus (a 50-watt lamp is used) and at a standard distance 
measure the foot-candles by a portable photometer. These 
foot-candle readings are usually obtained every four inches 
across the beam on two lines perpendicular to each other ane 
passing through the center. For the larger size mirrors ( 
feet has been taken as the standard distance. Curves obtainet 
in this test are shown in Fig. 3. 
By calculating the amount of light flux falling on the mirre 
and that received on the distant object the losses in the mirroi 
may be found and the coefficient of reflection obtained. 
In a number of cases, mirrors which showed nearly perfec 
grinding and sharp focal point, as determined by the first tw 
tests, were found on this third test to reflect less light tha 
other mirrors which had shown much poorer results on th 
screen and zone tests. j 
The lamp mechanism of a searchlight should be such as t@ 
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keep the crater of the positive carbon at the focus of the mirror, 
should keep the are length that which is desired, should carry 
the current of the carbons, should contain mechanism for ro- 
tating at least the positive carbons, should be sufficiently rigid 
to keep the carbons in proper alignment, and should require 
little care and adjustment. 

An illustration of the Beck lamp mechanism is shown in Fig. 4. 
Both carbons are rotated for the purpose of keeping surfaces 
bathed in the inert gas and to keep the arc central and thus 
promote evenness of burning. The positive holder is fixed, 
the carbon being fed through it at such a rate that the crater 
is always maintained at the focus of the mirror; the rate of 
feed is controlled automatically, a small mirror being placed 
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Fic. 3—CoONCENTRATED FILAMENT LAMP TEST OF THE NAVY STAND- 
ARD 36-IN. SEARCHLIGHT M1rROR TAKEN IN Foot-CANDLES AT A DISTANCE 
or 200 rr.—50-waTt, 6-voLT, CONCENTRATED FILAMENT LAMP USED 


in the drum which, when the carbon feeds too slowly, reflects 
a small beam on a thermocouple, and closes a relay circuit 
which by means of a solenoid quickens the feed. When the 
carbon is back in focus the small beam of light is off the thermo- 
couple and the feed is slowed down. In addition, the feed may 
be controlled by hand. The negative carbon feeds through 
the negative holder in a similar manner, except that the control 
is by hand. The negative holder is also fixed except when 
striking the arc, when it is moved up by a striking motor. 
During tests recently conducted on searchlights, the Beck 
lamp mechanism functioned very satisfactorily; variation of 
the crater of the positive carbon from the focus was about 
1 nm. (hardly noticeable) and the arc length was kept practically 
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constant. No trouble in maintaining the arc was experienced 
while rotating both carbons, the crater of the positive carbon re- 
mained even and there was no noticeable hissing and jumping of 
thearc. Onthe other hand, while the standard motor-controlled 
lamp mechanism functioned successfully, maintaining practically 
a constant voltage, the arc length did not remain constant and 
the positive crater did not remain at the focus, due to the im- 
practicability of constructing positive and negative carbons 
which will be consumed at a certain given ratio. Also the 
positive crater tended to wander over the surface of the positive 
carbon with the result that one side would project and the other 
recede, causing a hissing are and making it necessary, in order 
to obtain any consistent results, to shut off the light and t 
the positive carbon by hand about every 15 or 20 minutes. 
We now come to the arc, probably the most important part 
of the searchlight and also the one least understood. There 
have been numerous treatises written on the arc, but it has been 
always discussed from the general illuminating side and with- 
out much consideration of its uses for searchlights. Para: 
graphs have been written in some illuminating treatises on the 
searchlight arc, but it has in general been given scant attention. 
This is probably more or less natural, for the authors of these 
books were not especially interested in searchlights, and, as 
a rule, had had very little experience with the subject. ‘ 
The desired searchlight arc should excel in the following 
particulars: 
~ 1. Small positive carbons with high current densities and 
thus high crater temperature throughout crater area, which 
gives high intrinsic brilliancy. Intrinsic brilliancy is the lumin- 
ous intensity per unit area. 
2. Small negative carbons. 
3. Long arc length, that is, distance between positive crater 
and negative point. 
4. Uniform mixture of carbon so as to help the evenness 
of burning. . 
The Beck searchlight may be considered as being especially 
designed to meet the above requirements and therein lies its 
marked superiority over the searchlights now in use. 
In a searchlight the angle of dispersion is directly dependent 
on the diameter of the source of illumination, provided the 
focal length is constant, and if the diameter of the source could 
be decreased one-half while the candle power remains constant 
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1e intensity of light on the target would be quadrupled. Ac- 
ually, in the Beck light, the positive carbon is reduced one-half 
nd at the same time the candle power is increased so that 
reater efficiencies are obtained. 

To illustrate the effect of arc length on candle power it may be 
tated that with a circular plane radiator (the crater of the 
ositive carbon approximates such a radiator) the maximum 
andle power is obtained on the vertical axis of the radiator, as 

being the angle of partial shadow on the mirror pro- 
ee 


hown by the sketch. Here we have J) = maximum intensity, 
— and I,= J) cos 0. Thus the smaller the angle the 
jected by the negative carbon cutting off through 
this angle the light rays emitted by the positive 

= eeespac ns wnere r = radius of positive carbon and 


greater the maximum intensity of light falling on the 
mirror. With positive and negative carbons of a fixed 
diameter the angle 6 depends upon the arc length, 
arbon. This may be more clearly expressed by the formula 

Ig = I) q cos 0, where Iy.= the normal intensity as before, 

Ig = the intensity at any angle @ from the normal, and 

S =the area of overlap of the negative on the positive for 
he angle 6. 

The light intensity is reduced by the shadow of the negative 
arbon only for those angles of 9 which are smaller than 

r+7, 

l 
-r = radius of positive carbon, 
r, = radius of negative carbon, 
i. = are length. 

Thus it is seen that to decrease the angle of shadow it is neces- 
ary to increase arc length or decrease the diameter of negative 
arbon. The arc length is restricted to the stability point of 
urning. 

In Fig. 5 is shown by curve the increase of candle power 
rith increase of arc length; the candle powers are taken at 
0 deg. from the normal to are surface and are approximately 
he maximum. 

The arc length of the Beck lamp is maintained constant at 
bout 7 in. as compared to about $ in. obtained at 60 volts in 
he standard 36-in. lamp. 


an 0 = , where 
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It is, of course, well known that carbon is the most refracto 'y | 


perature (about 1800 deg. cent.), so that in an ordinary a 
very little of the total area of the end of the positive carbon 
at the melting temperature, a small wandering spot being t 
real efficient part of the carbon, and the rest of the end of t 
carbon is consumed at a much lower temperature, giving off 
less intense rays and a longer wave length. This may be readily} 
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Thus a current density greater than 0.75 ampere per sq. m 
is obtained, and the total crater of the positive carbon reach 
a very high temperature. The current is brought to both ca 
bons near the ends by roller contacts, so the only part ha 
this high current density is the part protected by the indifferet 
gas. The positive carbon is cored with a rare earth with} 
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1elting point at about 3500 deg. cent. The positive develops 
deep crater, about 12 mm. deep, filled with incandescent gas. 
‘he sides of this crater reflect the light radiation to the focus 
f this crater and in addition, the light from the negative is 
eflected, so it is believed nearly true black body radiation 
s obtained; and by adjusting the focus of the crater to focal 
oint of the mirror the high peak in the luminosity curve of the 
eam is thus accounted for. 

The area of the Beck positive carbon is 201 sq. mm., the 
rea of the ordinary 36-in. light positive carbon is 805 sq. mm. 
n the Beck light the maximum intrinsic brilliancy is greater 


Hissing Point 44 Volts 
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1an 438 c.p.persq.mm. The intrinsic brilliancy of an ordinary 
arbon arc varies from 120 c.p. per sq. mm. to 160 c.p. per sq.mm. 
In addition to the black body radiation obtained from the 
rater, there is evidently a large amount of light radiated from 
1e incandescent gas in the crater, of a selective nature. It 
ould probably at first be thought that this gas should follow 
irchhoff’s laws and absorb the lines which they naturally 
diated, giving the Fraunhofer lines seen in the sun’s spectrum, 
ut in this case the incandescent gas is at a higher temperature 
lan the crater and the spectrum shows positive lines appar- 
tly superimposed on the regular temperature radiation. 

It is noticed that, taking the Beck carbons and starting 
; a low current density, a luminous arc stream as of a typical 
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white flame arc is obtained, the anode being convex. As the” 
current density is increased the anode becomes concave and 
the anode stream disappears, apparently being confined to the 
crater of the positive carbon, leaving: only the lower tempera- 
ture and less luminous cathode stream. The temperature of 
the incandescent gas within the positive crater is estimated 
to be between 5000 and 5500 deg. cent. Two views of the 
Beck carbons burning with normal current densities are shown 
in the illustrations, Figs. 7 and 8. 

For the luminous power J;, which reaches the eye of the 
observer, we have the following equation: 


napa -P)* 

J= es power of the searchlight. 

L = Distance of illuminated object (under the assure ail 
that the observer is near the searchlight). 

P = Absorption by the atmosphere. . 

K = The coefficient of reflection of the illuminated object. 


Thus if we assume that a searchlight of certain illuminating 
capacity makes it possible to distinguish an object easily at 
4000 meters, than a searchlight of four times the illuminating 
capacity will carry 5300 meters, assuming that the absorption 
of the atmosphere is 10 per cent per kilometer and that the 
object is equally well distinguished in each case. j 

It is very hard to compare two searchlights by the eye, but 
during the test conducted, both searchlights were lighted (Beck © 
and Navy 36-in.) and first one and then the other was turned — 
on the same object with the result that objects not distinguish- 
able, except in a hazy way, with the Navy 36-in. were plainl y 
outlined by the Beck light. It is apparent to the eye that the 
Beck light is more of a bluish-white light than the standard; 
the ordinary searchlight beam looks yellow in comparison 
The aggregate quantity of blue and violet rays in the Beck beam 
is about 23 per cent. At low intensities of illumination the 
maximum sensation to the eye for the same strengths of illu- 
mination shifts toward the blue end of the spectrum, while at 
higher intensities of illumination the maximum sensation for the 
same strengths is toward the yellow part of the spectrum. This 
shifting of the relative sensations for different intensities of 
illumination is a well-known phenomenon called the Purkinje 
effect. It is thus seen that the Beck light is particularly good 
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r picking up distant objects where the illuminative intensity 
yuld be small. 
It is also a well-known fact that a colored body reflects the 
eoaiee Uiskves Bose colors from the rays falling on it 
which the body itself contains, and 
absorbs the rays which it does not 
contain; the Beck light being 
strong in the short waves of light 
would thus be particularly effec- 
tive in picking up objects of a 
bluish color, such as the various 
classes of ships painted bluish gray. 
An illustration is shown, Fig. 9, 
of the Beck light and of a standard 
36-in. searchlight, the upper beam 
being that of the Beck light and 
ee oo ewes upwres, be lower that of the standard light. 
72 Zh es 72 Comparative night illumination 
fe. 10—Foort-Canvz Powrr- tests were conducted between 
STANCE CURVE OF THE Beck Standard 36-in. and 60-in. search- 
-IN. SEARCHLIGHT TAKEN AT lights and the 44-in. Beck search- 
DISTANCE OF 2850 FT.—LAMP Jioht. The Beck searchlight beam 
Bee NORMALLY was a more concentrated beam 
an that obtained from either the 36-in. or 60-in. beam 
the standard lamp and the color of the Beck beam was 
whiter one than that obtained from the Navy standard 36-in. 
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\d 60-in. searchlights. With the carbons burning in a normal 
ndition and placed in the proper focal centers of their respective 
irrors, foot-candle-power readings at intervals of 24 ft. were 
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taken across the beam at a distance of 2850 ft. from the searc 
lights. Figs. 10 and 11 show the illumination across the bea 
of the Beck searchlight compared with the 60-in. standard sear¢e 
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light. From these two curves it can be seen that the maximun 
illumination obtained from the Beck light is approximatel 
24 times as great as that obtained from the standard 60-1 


In the Beck searchlight the beam 
shows a very high illumination at 
the center and falls off very rapidly 
at the edge of the beam. The other 
figures, 12 and 13, were obtained 
in comparing the Navy standard 
36-in. searchlight with the Beck 
light. The figure containing the re- 
sults of the 36-in. standard search- 
light consists of five curves; the 
curves indicated by 1, 2 and 3, 
are plotted from actual results ob- 
tained; curve 4 is a resultant of 
curves 1, 2 and 3, and curve 5 is 
obtained if a 44-in. Navy standard 
searchlight is used in place of a 
36-in. light. The other figure with 
the results obtained from the Beck 
light contains four curves; three 
plotted from the actual results 
obtained, and curve 4 is the resul- 
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tant curve of these three. From the comparative data obtaine 
it can be seen that the illumination obtained with the Be 
searchlight is about five times as great as that obtained fre 
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he standard light. The spherical candle power of the Beck 
re was measured and the results obtained are shown in Fig. 14. 
‘he maximum candle. power obtained with the use of our 
resent Navy standard carbons is 45,000 candle power, as 
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against 88,000 candle power obtained from the Beck lamp. A 
zonal candle power curve of standard 36-in. carbon arc with arc 
voltage at 60 volts is shown in Fig. 15. 

The results shown in Figs. 10, 11, and 13, are relative only, 
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and cannot be used to determine the zonal candle power of th 
beam reflected from the mirror. The absorption of the at 
mosphere would have to be taken into consideration to obtai 
the actual candle power of the beam; the results obtained i 
Germany with this same light were mnaen higher than thos 
shown here, but the relative intensities between the ordinar 
arc and the Beck arc were approximately the same. 
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JISCUSSION ON ‘‘ SEARCHLIGHTS ’? (McDoweE Lt), New York, 
FEBRUARY 18, 1915. 


R. B. Chillas, Jr. (by letter): In taking up the discussion of 
nis paper, it is particularly worthy of note that the author has 
rought out the desirable characteristics of the searchlight 
rc, since a consideration of these or very similar principles has 
ssulted in a decided improvement in the present standard 
ype of searchlight carbons. While this has not been carried 
uite so far as has been shown in the Beck lamp, neverthe- 
ss, it is quite probable that a wider application will be 
btained. 

It has been pointed out by Lieutenant McDowell that the 
re length has an important bearing on the efficiency. The 
miting condition is fixed by the stability of the arc, and is 
1easured by the number of outages permissible in a given 
ime. Experiments have shown that there is a considerable 
ifference in the inherent steadiness of the arc when different 
extures of carbon are used in the negative, in a large part due 
o the tendency of the arc to wander about or to remain at one 
pot. In taking advantage of this fact, it was found possible 
o reduce greatly the diameter of the negative carbon and to 
ffect a still further improvement by selecting such a size as 
rould tend to burn witha slightly tapering, rather than a blunt 
ip. The necessary current carrying capacity is secured by 
opper plating. 

Observation then showed that the arc on such a negative was 
articularly steady, could be operated at an increased voltage, 
vith a resulting increase in length, and did not tend to wander 
bout on the positive. In fact, the positive crater would become 
o deep that the arc would finally travel to the sides of the crater 
nd become unsteady. It was then found that the diameter 
f the positive carbon could be materially reduced, which re- 
ulted in an increase in efficiency from the higher average tem- 
erature of the positive tip. It should be noted that the area 
f the Beck carbon is 200 sq. mm. (§ in. or 16 mm. in diameter) 
s given in the paper, and the area of the crater is nearly as 
reat since the vapor cooling prevents spindling. In the im- 
mproved trims the carbon area is 650 sq. mm. (1¢ in. 
r 28.6 mm. in diameter) but owing to the spindling that takes 
lace, the crater area is about 280 sq. mm. (# in. or 19 mm. in 
iameter). 

These changes have resulted in improvement in the direction 
f the first three characteristics mentioned in the paper, namely, 
n increased arc length, due to the higher arc voltage, with a 
esulting increase in the energy concentration at the positive 
rater; a decrease in the shading of the crater by the negative, 
nd.a decrease in the tendency of the arc to wander about on 
he positive, thus maintaining the crater more nearly at the 
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focus. Incidentally, it is found that the light rises rapidly to 
full candle power, upon starting. 

The fourth characteristic, uniformity of carbon, brings up the 
important question of the relative rates of consumption of the 
positive and negative carbons, or burning ratio. With carbons 
selected to fulfill the above characteristics, it is found that there 
is a certain average natural ratio of consumption in the carbons 
for each different curve. 

Deviation from this ratio must of course be expected, following © 
the probability curve. In the Beck lamp, the automatic focu 
ing mechanism takes care of these variations and keeps the 
positive crater in position, regardless of the rate of consumption. 
The operator, of course, must give his attention to feeding the 
negative at very frequent intervals. i 


crater from the focus, so that the operator must shift the whole 
lamp mechanism backward or forward in the drum. The im- 
portance of having the feeding ratio of lamps of this type the 
same as the burning ratio of the most efficient carbons cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. Any changes in the carbons, 
necessary to cause them to burn in focus must be paid for by 
a decrease in efficiency, a feature which has caused a great deal 
of poor operation in the past. It is suggested that in lamps of — 
the fixed feeding ratio type, a set of three change gears be incor- 
porated in the design of the lamp, so that approximately a ten” 
per cent variation either way in the feeding ratio may be made 
by shifting an idler gear. 
As an illustration of the nature of the changes that have been 7 
made in the carbons for the different currents, the following 
tables give the comparative sizes: 


SEARCHLIGHT CARBONS 
TABLE I—PRESENT SIZES. 


Size Rated Carbon dimensions Lamp 
of current Arc feeding- 

mirror amperes voltage Positive Negative ratio 

9 in, 10 45 % x 5-1/2 in. 7/16 x 3-1/2in. | 1.65 tol 
(23 cm.) (18 x 140 mm.) 11 x 90 mm.) 

13 in. 20 45 5/8 x 6 in. 1/2 x 4-1/2 in. 
(33 cm.) (16 x 152 mm.) (13 x 115 mm.) . 

18 in. 35 45 13/16 x 8-1/2 in.) 5/8 x 5in. st 
(45 cm.) (20.6 x 215 mm.) | (16 x 127 mm.) 

24 in. 50 48 xe 2hime 3/4 x Tin, co 
(60 cm.) 25.4 x 305 mm.) | (19 x 178 mm.) 

30 in, 80 50 1-1/8 x 12 in. 7/8 x 7 in. 
(76 cm.) (28.6 x 305 mm.)} (22 x 178 mm.) 

36 in. 120 60 1-1/4 x 12 in. 1x 7in. i 
(91 cm.) (32 x 305 mm.) | (25.4 x 178 mm.) 

60 in, 200 65 2x 15 in. 1-3/8 x 12 in. iY 
(152 cm.) (51 x 880 mm.) (35 x 305 mm.) 
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TABLE II.—_IMPROVED SIZES. 
Size Rated Carbon dimensions Lamp 
of current Arc feeding- 
mirror amperes voltage Positive Negative ratio 
9 in. 10 46-49 Obi x 4.7.5. in, Osi x 4e7in, itol 
(23 cm.) (13 x 120 mm.) (8 x 110 mm.) 
13 in. 20 48-51 0.63 x 5.5 in. 0:35 x 5 in, 6 
(33 cm.) (16 x 140 mm.) (9 x 130 mm.) 
18 in. 35 50-54 0.63 x 7 in. 0.35 x 6.25 in. $ 
(45 cm.) 16 x 180 mm.) (9 x 160 mm.) 
24 in. 50 50-54 0.75 x 10 in. 0.39 x 9 in. se 
(60 cm.) (19 x 250 mm.) (10 x 230 mm.) 
30 in. 80 55-59 0.97 x 10 in. 0.45 x 9 in. s 
(76 cm.) (25 x 250 mm.) | (11.5 x 230 mm.) 
36 in. 120 58-62 1.12 x 10 in. 0.51 x 9 in. se 
(91 cm.) (28.5 x 250 mm.)} (13 x 230 mm.) 
60 in. 200 65-72 iesies.< 305), sho), 0.63 x 12 in. eo ton 
(152 cm.) (35 x 380 mm.) (16 x 300 mm.) 


It should be observed that a material decrease has been made 
1 the cross-section of the corresponding carbons. Also that 
ae new trims are adapted to the present type of lamp, provided 
1e feeding ratio is changed. 

Candle power measurements of the new trims show about a 
0 per cent improvement over the present standard trim in 
fective flux on the mirror, together with a greatly improved 
eadiness and quality of beam. In obtaining these fig- 
res, the method used was as follows: An integrating sphere 
hotometer, divided vertically into two hemispheres was used, 
»gether with a high candle power incandescent lamp as an 
uxiliary standard. This lamp was mounted in a metal reflector 
» that all of the light would be delivered in one hemisphere. 
irst, determine the mean spherical candle power of the auxiliary 
andard lamp in the sphere; second, remove the rear half of 
1e sphere, mount this lamp so that its entire flux falls within 
1e hemisphere and read the photometer. Third, place the 
archlight lamp on the horizontal axis of the hemisphere, with 
1€ positive crater at such a distance from the rim that the solid 
agle subtended by the rim is the same as that subtended by the 
irror, and read the photometer. For these readings, namely, 
le total flux from the auxiliary standard lamp, the illumination 
-oduced by it on the hemispherical surface, and the illumination 
oduced by the searchlight on the same surface, the total 
fective flux in the solid angle 9 subtended by the mirror may 
> calculated, 

Effective mean spherical c. p. of searchlight = mean spherical 


(illumination from searchlight) 
(illumination from standard) 


This affords a very convenient and rapid method for determin- 
g the candle power; the values given by this equation are in 


D. of standard lamp X 
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terms of mean spherical candle power falling « on the mirror, that 
may be converted to mean effective intensity in the direction 0 


the mirror by multiplying by the factor io the ratio of é 
1’—‘cos = 
2 
total sphere area to that within the effective solid angle 0. 
Several questions have arisen to which we would be pleased” 
to have replies, namely, the normal volts and amperes, and rate 
of consumption of the Beck carbon. Are the mirrors ground) 
toa parabola on both faces, and to what extent does a depart ar € 
of the crater from the focus cause a noticeable effect in the 
beam. 
Karl Georg Frank: Schuckert is not the only man t 
whom credit should be given for the parabolic mirror for the 
searchlight, but it was Professor Munker, in Nuremberg, wl 
did the theoretical calculations and he and Schuckert work 
together, thus being ableto manufacture and put on the mark 
the best searchlight mirror that is obtainable. Everybody w 
has ever used these mirrors, knows of their one special feature, 
and thatis the quality and uniformity of the product. Itisn 
very difficult for any optical man to get a good parabolic mirrot 
once in a while, but to get a parabolic mirror of first-class quality 
all the time, that j is the secret, and it is very difficult to obtai 
I am very glad to see that the searchlight has joined that 
class of apparatus which in recent years has contributed 
much to thé use of electricity in the army and navy, andit is apt 
said in the paper, that for a period of twenty-five years no spec 
progress has been made in the matter of searchlights. I be 
Mr. Beck’s achievement is very creditable, and there is reall} 
shown a tendency toward further improvement. 
The author speaks of the lamp mechanism, and there seems 
to be some doubt expressed as to whether that is fully reliab 
and comes up to the requirements which the navy must main 
tain. Reliability is, of course, of first importance, and it would 
be interesting to know whether or not those difficulties of whick 
the author speaks, have been overcome. 
The author speaks further of the temperature and mention 
that carbon evaporates at about 1800 deg. cent. I do not thin! 
that figure is correct. The phenomena which occur in ai 
electric arc, are not only thermal phenomena, but electrothermal 
and if the carbon is heated up to 1800 deg. cent., without an af 
being formed, then I do not think any evaporation takes plac 
at all. It is very likely that a peculiar phenomenon takes plae 
* in connection with the ionization of the atmosphere so that litt! 
particles of carbon are separated from the carbon and are throw 
with the electrons across the space to form the are. Therefor 
I think the figure of 1800 deg. cent. is not correct. 
I wish to call special attention to the very interesting treatii 
by Professor Lummer, of Breslau who recently measured quit 
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orrectly the temperature of the arc and has produced arcs under 
ressure as high as 22 atmospheres, and he obtained temperatures 
ip to 6000 deg. cent. It seems to me, also, that the special value 
f Mr. Beck’s achievement lies in obtaining this high temperature 
vhich Mr. McDowell gives as about 5000 deg. cent. It is, in 
ny opinion, impossible to obtain the same effect by any other 
neans. The previous speaker pointed out some tests and 
xperiments made in this country, and in connection with that 
wish to say that a foreign company made similar tests and 
‘hanged the size of the carbon, and also the density of the current 
n the carbon. For instance, the Argentine battleships built 
n this country have been equipped with foreign searchlights, 
ind as far as I remember the size of the carbons has been changed 
ind negative carbons of smaller size, say 38 mm. to 40 mm. 
liameter, were used. 

But, according to what we know today, it is not possible to 
ybtain such a high efficiency as, for instance, Mr. Beck obtains, 
»y the other process, because it is not possible to obtain such a 
righ temperature. It is well known that the intrinsic brilliancy 
xf the arc and of the crater does not increase proportionally 
with the current. If you exceed a certain current density you 
will not get a proportional amount of increase in efficiency and 
ntrinsic brilliancy. 

Then I wish to call attention to the statement in the next to 
she last paragraph, which is very interesting. It is said 
shat the increase of illuminating capacity of four times makes 
t possible to increase the radius of action, so to speak, from 
1000 meters to 5300 meters. You see therefore, that even an 
nerease of about 400 per cent in the illuminating capacity brings 
vbout an increase of only 33 per cent in efficiency. That further 
points out the importance of the absorption of the light in the 
atmosphere. 

I want to point out that the possibility of discerning a distant 
bject is, as the author also said, dependent first of all on the 
quality of light received by the object, second, on the nature of 
the surface illuminated, particularly its color and reflecting 
properties; third, on the transparency of the atmosphere, and 
fourth, on the nature of the objects surrounding that atmosphere. 
Under ordinary conditions, with a 90-cm. searchlight you can 
figure on a radius of action of about one mile, or a little less, 
but, as mentioned before, it is very dependent upon the 
atmosphere, because the absorption of the atmosphere varies 
between 2 and 50 per cent and if dense fog is present, of course, 
a great deal more. In tests made in Nuremberg, it has been 
found that smaller objects could be seen at a distance of about 
2700 meters, larger objects at a distance of about 7600 meters, 
while with the same searchlight, under similar conditions in the 
Mediterranean, Egypt and Asia Minor, distances up to 12,300 
metershave been obtained. Therefore, it is noticeable that a 
furtier problem arises, which might engage the efforts of the 
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engineering profession, and that is to clear from the atmosphen 
suspended particles, mist and fog, and that would mark a ver 
great step in advance in this problem. Possibly one of ou 
confreres, Mr. Nicola Tesla, would be able to accomplish this, 
as it has something to do with the projection of energy through 
space; it is known that electrical energy of high tension will 
in some way clear the atmosphere. 

H. A. Hornor: To the practical operating man, the search 
light must be more interesting on that side rather than on its 
theoretical side. The great improvement in the illuminating 
power of the searchlight is, of course, a very great advantage, 
not only from the standpoint of illumination, but also from the 
importance of its use. 

I should like to ask Lieutenant McDowell to explain a little 
more clearly to us the operation of the lamp. As I understand 
it, the gas is formed by the use of alcohol, and I should like te 
know what the operation of the lamp is in that connection. H 
must be understood, of. course, that this searchlight has its 
application upon a floating craft, whose electrical equipment 
unusual care, but it is doubtful in my mind whether a search- 
light of this particular type would be universally applicable. 
On a naval vessel of any size, such as a superdreadnaught, there 
would be sufficient intelligence of an electrical nature to take 
care of the operation of the lights. I doubt very much, however, 
whether on our ordinary passenger and merchant vessels the 
searchlight could be usefully operated. We have a rule 
merchant practise that a searchlight must be at least 18 inche 
in diameter, to be useful on an ordinary merchant vessel, namely, 
a vessel of 300 or 500 feet in length. An important point is that 
the searchlight must operate with a minimum amount of atten- 
tion, as you cannot carry a body of skilled electricians on met- 
chant vessels, except those of large size, such as our trans- 
atlantic liners. 

W.S. Franklin: If you have a mathematical point source 
of light at the focus of a true parabolic mirror, you get a parallel 
beam. If you have a larger source, you get a conical beam, and 
I think the speaker who preceded me is mistaken in thinking 
that there is a possible correction of the shape of a mirror which 
will eliminate the necessary divergence which comes from the 
employment of a large source of light. 

I was very much interested in reading this paper by Lieutenant 
McDowell, and pleased to have him clarify his discussion of the 
luminous power of a searchlight. I would like to ask Lieutenant 
McDowell whether, in the actual use of the searchlight fot 
picking up something which has not. yet been located, it has evel 
been found advantageous to use what is called indirect or sid 
vision, which sometimes shows objects so much better that 
direct vision in dim lights. . 

I wish to make one other point, not in connection with th 
paper, but in connection with a matter of terminology in phote 
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etry and illumination. The two kinds of vision to which I 
ive referred are commonly called twilight vision and bright 
ht vision, but it seems to me that the two types of vision 
ould be designated better by the two terms block vision 
id detail vision.. It is well known that if you are walking 
it on a very dark night, and a person approaches you, he will 
» very much more easily seen if he is at one side than if he is 
rectly in front of you. This so-called twilight~ vision 
lables one to perceive only a block or blotch with no detail 
hatever and I think it should be called block vision. Vision 
y the central part of the retina, on the other hand. enables one 
» see details, it requires a much higher degree of illumination, 
id I think it should be called detail vision. These two words 
em to me to be much more clearly descriptive than the words 
sretofore used. 

The question I have asked Lieutenant McDowell is simply 
; to whether, in the use of the searchlight, any deliberate 
tempt has ever been made to use block vision instead of detail 
ision, in catching a first glimpse of the distant object to be 
cated. 

Clayton H. Sharp: One of the very good points about this 
aper is that it sums up in a comparatively few words a good 
eal of the theory of the searchlight, which theory is frequently 
isunderstood. As Professor Franklin has said, if we havea 
rictly mathematical point source at the focus of a true parabolic 
irror, we would get a parallel beam of light, and the flux 
ensity of light down that beam would be uniform throughout, 
<cept for atmospheric absorption. The diameter of the beam 
‘ould be the diameter of the mirror. When the size of the 
rater becomes appreciable, the angle made at the surface of the 
virror by the crater, which is called by Lieutenant McDowell 
1e angle of dispersion, sometimes called the angle of divergence, 
etermines the divergence of the beam as it leaves the mirror. 
o by increasing the size of the crater the size of the beam at a 
istance is increased, but the maximum flux density in the beam 
amains the same. 

The point in regard to the Beck lamp is that it produces a 
iminous area having a higher average brightness than does the 
rdinary lamp. It has been pretty generally conceded that in 
he carbon arc the brightness of the brightest part of the crater 
; practically independent of the current density. Ifthe current 
ensity is increased, the area which has the maximum temper- 
ture is also increased, but the brightness of the maximum part is- 
ot increased to any great extent. This brightness represents, 
1 other words, a temperature corresponding to the vaporization 
oint of the carbon. In the Beck lamp the end of a small 
arbon is solidly covered with an intense white light, giving a 
seful area of higher average brightness than the ordinary carbon; 
onscquently the beam is homogeneous and the useful output 
f the searchlight is increased. 
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There is a characteristic difference between Fig. 10 of the paper. 
which shows the Beck light curve, and Fig.11, which shows thedis: 
tance curve of the navy standard 60-in. The Beck lamp gives an 
extreme point distribution which corresponds to a small crater, 
The navy standard gives one which is much less pointed, anc 
where the point is much lower. That corresponds to the lower 
average temperature of the useful area. 

I fail to see why having a larger crater is in itself a disadvan- 
tage. If you can only heat up the larger area to the same tem= 
perature you will get a larger beam, which I should think must be 
an advantage, and also as high a beam candle power as in the 
other case. ae 

There are one or two statements in the paper which I think 
require some explanation. ‘‘ The sides of this crater reflect 
the light radiation to the focus of this crater, and in addition 
the light from the negative is reflected, so it is believed nearly 
true black body radiation is obtained.’’ The statement is made 
below that the incandescent gas in the crater shows bright lines. 
consequently its temperature must be higher than the tempera- 
ture of the carbon, and on the next page it is stated that the 
temperature of the incandescent gas within the positive crater 
is estimated to be between 5000 and 5500 deg. cent. It seems 
to me that there are some inconsistencies there. If there is a 
true black body, it cannot reflect and it cannot contain a gas at a 
higher temperature. If the temperature of the gasis only the 
temperature of the carbon surface, then the bright lines must be 
due to luminescence of the gas; in other words, the gas gives 
outlines corresponding to a higher temperature than the black 
body temperature. That does not necessarily mean that the 
gas itself has that higher temperature. I should like very much 
to know how the estimate of 5000 to 5500 deg. cent., as the tem- 
perature of the gas,is made. Ishould also like to know the basis 
of the estimate that the aggregate quantity of blue and violet 
rays in the Beck lamp is about 23 percent. The unit of measure 
there, or the terms on which that is expressed, would help to an 
understanding of the statement. 

Karl Georg Frank: I hope there is no need here for my 
standing up for the theory of ionization, and while there may be 
different opinions about it, [want to point out the following fact. 
In speaking of the evaporation of carbon, one naturally ‘thinks 
that, like all other bodies, the carbon first becomes liquid and then 
evaporates. Not only Lummer, but- also Braun made tests 
and Lummer thinks even today he has been able to liquefy 
carbon at about 5000 or 6000 deg. cent., but he is not sure, and 
other people are not sure, either. Other experiments have been 
made to discover at what temperature carbon would evaporate; 
the experimenters used temperatures up to 3000 deg. cent., but 
they could not exactly determine what happened. 

One of the speakers pointed out that the carbon is consumed 
at a lower rate, but that is decidedly not evaporation, but 
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cidation. In steel making it is known that oftentimes, at as 
w as 1000, 1200 or 1500 deg. cent., carbon is readily oxidized 
ito the form of CO, and we have to deal with similar cases in 
1e arc of the ordinary arclamp. What I pointed out was that 
yvaporation, that is to say, throwing out of carbon particles, 
ithout oxidation, probably does not take place at such a low 
smperature as 1800 deg. cent. without the formation of an arc. 
Je have a similar, and yet in some ways an entirely different 
henomenon occurring in the incandescent lamp where we have 
carbon filament; a deposit of carbon on the glass is noticed, due 
) the vacuum to some extent, and also, very probably, ionization 
ukes place. I believe in most similar cases where we have 
> deal with a consumption of carbon at a temperature of be- 
ween 1000 and 2000 deg. cent., it is not, strictly speaking, 
vaporation, but oxidation, a formation of gaseous solution, 
ith a possible consumption of carbon itself. 
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ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 
Historical Sketch 


BY FG. COTTRELL 


ie FUNCTION this morning is merely to present a brief 

introduction to the real speakers and their topics. What 
you are chiefly interested in at this time, I know, is the experi- 
nental side of this matter, including the lantern slides and mo- 
on pictures, which these speakers have to show you. All I 
shall try to do is to outline a few of the steps that have led up to 
shis work and thus attempt to give it a little more definite setting 
n time and space. 

Going back to the earliest reference on the application of 
lectrical forces to precipitation, we find that M. Hohlfeld, in 
|824, was the first, as far as I know, to point definitely to the 
Ihenomena as of practical significance. Hohlfeld was a teacher 
yf mathematics in the Thomas School of Leipzig, and published 
1 brief article! descriptive of an experiment he had made on 
his subject. What he did was simply to form a funnel out of a 
nece of paper, set the lower tip into a bottle, and light the edge 
yf the paper. When the smoke filled the bottle, the stopper was 
nserted with a wire through it reaching to within about three 
nches of the bottom. This wire was then connected to an old- 
ashioned frictional electric machine, and upon operating the 
atter the smoke in the bottle quickly disappeared by deposition 
mn the inner surface. One of the-experiments which Mr. Bradley 
s to show you later is substantially a duplicate of this experi- 
nent of Hohlfeld’s. It is perhaps worth while to note the words 
n which Hohlfeld expressed his ideas on the significance of 
his phenomenon. He writes: 

1. Kastner’s Archiv fiir die Gesasmmte Naturlehre, Nurnberg, 2, 205-206 
1824). 
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“Tt is, of course, well known that during a thunder-storm, aftet 
almost every bolt of lightning, there comes a heavier fall of rain, 
and this occurs, indeed, just such a period after the bolt as would 
be required for the water to reach the earth from the clouds. It 
has also been observed that following a thunderclap, and especially 
the heavier ones, sleet and hail often fall and in increasing 
amounts with repetition of the discharges. Finally, it has been 
noted that so-called cloudbursts are usually preceded by strong 
and rapidly repeated discharges. The first of these phenomena 
may easily be illustrated with the use of artificial electricity. 

Then he describes the experiment of which I have spoken 
This constitutes our first historical reference to this subject, 
so far as I know. ‘ 

This fell, apparently, on deaf ears, no one appreciating its 
importance. The machinery at the time available was, of 
course, inadequate for commercial application, and nothing 
again appears until a quarter of a century later, when C. 
Guitard mentioned? a similar phenomenon, which he indepen- 
dently observed on tobacco smoke in a bottle in much the same 
way. Then, the matter seems to have again rested for a still 
longer interval without further notice, save for an occasional 
incidental reference. For example, in 1878 Robert Norwa id 
cites’ the dispersing of dust inside an electrometer he was work: 
ing on, when the instrument was left charged, which he ascribed 
to this cleaning effect on the air. The reference, however, is 
merely incidental, and represents nothing that was put to practi- 
cal use. 

The first attempt actually to apply this principle to practical 
affairs seems to have come almost simultaneously in Germany 
and in England. We find under date of August 9, 1884, an 
English patent on electrical precipitation issued to A. O. Walker, 
one of the proprietors of a large English lead works, and also é 
German patent, dated October 2, 1884, issued to Dr. Karl 
Moeller, covering much the same general ideas. Both of these 
seem to be entirely independent of the earlier work, and t 
represent, practically, rediscoveries -of the phenomena of elec 
trical precipitation. Walker’s patent was directly inspired! by 


2. Mechanics Magazine, London, Nov. 1850. 

38. Wied. Ann., 5, 460-499. 

4, “A New Application of Electricity,” editorial in Engineering, Lo 
39, 627-628; June 5, 1885. 
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yeriments and observations made by Prof. Oliver Lodge and 
sented by him about that time in several lectures.* 
t is interesting to note in these papers presented by Lodge, 
it the phenomenon which he was primarily studying was not 
etrical precipitation at all, but that this only came up as an 
ident of an independent investigation, he having set out orig- 
lly to study the effect of hot and cold bodies on dusty air. 
had been known for a long time that if a hot iron rod were 
d in a cloud of smoke or dust and one looked along the edge of 
rod he could see a dark space between the rod and the sur- 
inding cloud of smoke or dust, and already considerable work 
1 been done by various investigators to explain this phenome- 
1. It was at first assumed to be due to the combustion of the 
ticles surrounding the rod. This was later disproved and the 
ct finally was run down to a question of molecular bombard- 
nt. Lodge, in attempting to determine whether any electrical 
ces were associated with this purely thermal phenomenon, 
d the effect of electrifying the heated rod. Up to potentials 
a) hundred volts or so he found no appreciable effect, but on 
ng to thousands of volts he was surprised to find that a 
nifest activity was produced, that the smoke or dust was 
ven away from the rod, and rapidly deposited. It was only 
sr that he came across references to the observations of others, 
| published a brief historical note® citing them and giving 
dit to these early investigators for their work, which was 
mown to him at the time of his own discoveries. 
“hese lectures and papers by Lodge served to bring the sub- 
; clearly before the public, and I think it is fair to say that the 
ce of precipitation in our modern thought dates from that 
ie. The work of Moeller, while following somewhat the same 
», does not seem to have produced the same effect on the 
lic, probably because it only appeared at that time as a 
ent, and was-not followed by any further general publicity, 
thus largely escaped public attention. 

Lodge preliminary letter, Nature, 28, 297; July 26, 1883. 
odge and Clark, Proc. Roy. Soc., Feb. 1884. 
ature, Apr. 24, 1884. Lecture by Lodge before Roy. Dublin Soc. 
ature, Jan. 22, 1885. Lecture by Lodge before Brit. Ass’n. Adve. 

Montreal Meeting. 

roc. Roy. Institution of Gr. Br., 11, 520-529. Lecture by Lodge before 
. Inst. May 28, 1886. 

ure Soc. Chem: Ind., 5, 572-576 (1886). Lecture by Lodge before 
rpool Section of Soc. Chem. Ind., Nov. 3, 1886. 

Nature, 71, 582 (1905). 
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While we find Lodge’s work referred to in various journa 
from that time down to comparatively recent years, and 
number of patents covering details of proposed methods oceur 
ring here and there in the literature, there was nothing th 
could fairly be considered as a permanent contribution to # 
actual industrial development of the subject until quite recent 

Just following Walker’s original patent, an installation } 
made’ at his plant, the Dee Bank Lead Works in England, 
which two large Wimshurst influence machines were relied ug 
to supply the electricity. The Wimshurst machine had ji 
come out at that time, and the descriptions of this plant! 
especially interesting today on account of the terms in whi 
they describe the Wimshurst machine. It was so vastly super 
to the friction machines in use before that time that it was ec 
sidered a commercial piece of apparatus, a thing which wot 
revolutionize the industry, and bring static electricity 1 
practical use, which we know has not been the case in any st 
measure as was anticipated. 

Current from these two large Wimshurst machines, whi 
rotating disks were five ft. (1.5 m.) in diameter and were driy 
by a small steam engine, was carried to the flues of the lead wot 
and there discharged into the gases from an insulated system 
rods studded with sharp points placed in the flues, the oth 
terminal of the machine being grounded. The installati 
however, proved impracticable to maintain in commer 
operation and was eventually abandoned { 

About 1905 some of us happened to be interested in these sa 
problems, more specifically the clearing of fumes from certé 
acid works in California, and experiments were undertaken 
the University of California to determine the practicability 
these general methods, using more modern an E 
substituting the high-tension transformer with the auxili 
apparatus necessary, for the influence machine, and work 
out a more efficient system of electrode distribution. 

Out of that grew some interesting laboratory experime 
which looked promising, and these attracted the attention 
the local manufacturing concerns who were willing to carry 


7. W.M. Hutchings, Berg- und Huttenmidnnische Zeitung, 44, 2 
(1885). 

8. ‘“The Condensation of Fume by Static Electricity,’ Malvern M. | 
School of Mines Quarterly, N. Y., Vol. 16, No. 4, July 1895; and Vol 
No. 2, Jan. 1896. 
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rk further. It was very soon found that the work would 
re to be put on a more stable basis than it was possible for us 
do as we were then working. 
This was what led, eventually, to the organization of the Re- 
rch Corporation. Itwas realized that it would be difficult 
the University itself to undertake this work, and there was a 
tinct prejudice against permanently commercializing the 
tter in the hands of any one private industrial organization. 
slan was therefore worked out to develop the patents under 
guidance and backing of local capital, with the understanding 
t when the money invested had been returned, and a reasonable 
fit secured, then the patents as a whole, or at least a large 
tion of them, should go over to some holding organization 
se used for the benefit of scientific research. It was expected 
n that the University of California would probably become the 
ipient, because all of us who were working on the problem at 
t time were alumni of that institution. As the work developed 
ook more time and money than was anticipated, and by the 
ie it had become stabilized, which was a matter of five years, 
work had spread over such a large territory that it seemed 
xpedient to attempt to administer it from a single local 
itution. We also foresaw the danger, if it became success- 
and was handled from one such institution, that the same sort 
yrocedure would naturally be emulated elsewhere, and before 
_knew it the very thing which we wished above everything 
prevent, that is, the commercializing of educational labora- 
ies, would be really brought about by the fact that they would 
sompeting among themselves on a commercial basis, the most 
gerous effect that could be brought about. To obviate this, 
looked for a solution in finding some national, and better, 
national, body, to undertake the administration of these 
its, and any others that might come in the same way—an 
unization with and through which all the different academic 
vities, universities and colleges could cooperate. 
‘o make a long story short, after considerable search for the 
; means of carrying this out, the patents were offered to the 
thsonian Institution, and by it transferred to a Board of 
stees which was formed under its auspices and guidance, and 
ed the Research Corporation.® This was organized as a 
ness corporation with directors and a charter, to conduct the 
mercial development of the patents, and to turn over the 
its to the Smithsonian Institution to be used at the latter’s 


Jour. Ind. and Eng. Chem., 4, 864-867, Dec. 1912. 
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discretion in aiding and encouraging scientific investiga 
throughout the institutions of learning of the world, for whic: 
acts as a sort of clearing house, and it is under the guidance of th 
Research Corporation, with which probably many of you 
already familiar, that the work which grew out of the acti 
in California has developed. : 
Right alongside of the latter came also a somewhat si 
development here in the East. About the time we were start 
out on the final consolidation of this work under the Smithsor 
and the Research Corporation, Professor Robert Kennedy D 
can was crystallizing his work on industrial fellowships at 
University of Pittsburgh. I presume most of you are famulié 
with the system of industrial fellowships at the Universities ¢ 


burgh was that of smoke and dust elimination. We worke 
in the West particularly on smelter smoke, and in the East i 
and his co-workers concentrated their efforts more on coal smok 
their more specific field being the city of Pittsburgh. 

Out of this, together with the work on other fellowships whi 


just at the time when his long-cherished dreams were blossomi 
into substantial realities, but, as he told me shortly before | 
death, he felt that the work had then come to such a point th 
it would stand. He fully realized the uncertainty of human] 
and said he had until lately been apprehensive for fear he mig 
not be able to carry the work far enough to have it thorough 
stabilized before he should be taken, but that it had been carr 
to such a point in the last few months that that fear was elin 
nated, and at last it had reached a stage and was in hands wht 
left his mind at ease, referring particularly to his associate, I 
Raymond F. Bacon, who has since succeeded him as directo 
the Institute. 

The original program of the Mellon Institute in smoke abé 
ment was wider than that of the Research Corporation. 


10. Jour. Ind. and Eng. Chem., 8, 177-186, Mar. 1911. 
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ered not only electrical precipitation, but other fields, such as 
sroved furnace construction and the like. Electrical pre- 
itation played, however, a prominent part in it, and from the 
t, even before the details of his campaign were taken up, Dr. 
nean and I discussed the work and arranged a tentative plan 
cooperation. At that time both the work of the Research 
rporation and the work under his direction were still in such a 
mative state that it did not seem wise to try to make a formal 
angement between them, but rather to work it out as we went 
ng, and it was decided we should follow this procedure until 
h time as the work on both sides was sufficiently developed 
bring them into more definite interrelation. 

Phat has since then in large measure been brought about, and 
two institutions are now working together to a common 
ent situation—the patents developed by each are now, to a 
y considerable extent, being consolidated and utilized in a 
perative manner. The Mellon Institute and the Research 
rporation are working for the same general aims, although 
ir methods of administration and conduct of work vary some- 
at, but they are mutually sympathetic and trying earnestly 
extend to each other all the moral support possible. The 
d of the Mellon Institute in the precipitation work is expected 
be more particularly in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, for the 
nediate future, at least, with the Research Corporation work- 
cooperatively with them there, but also over the rest of the 
ntry, where work is already started. 

‘hese details will be understood better from the papers which 
to follow. This morning Professor Nesbit and Dr. Strong 
speak for the work of the Mellon Institute, and Mr. Bradley 
that of the Research Corporation. It has been a great satis- 
ion to me to see this close cooperation come about, not only 
ause of the greater practical efficiency for useful effort which 
epresents, but because I knew Dr. Duncan and valued his 
ndship very highly, and we both had this same view in mind, 
thorough cooperation between the two organizations. I 
w there is nothing that would please him more than a knowl- 
e of the results as they are now working out and the harmony 
yurpose and action between the two organizations, and I feel 
» the same applies to Mr. Mellon, who has so generously 
owed the work of the Institute. So much for the retrospect. 
s regards the actual work, the speakers to follow and the 
aratus will tell the story, so I will not attempt here to speak 
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on that side of the subject, but I might perhaps say a few wore 
in regard to our dreams of the future; in other words, as to tht 
question—How far can this work go beyond what has actu 
been done and will be brought to your attention this mo 
in the papers? In Lodge’s original plans there were two ra 
distinctly separate projects, two separate lines of attack. 
was directed toward the precipitation or collection of indus: 
fumes and smoke—man-made fumes. The other was dire 
toward fog precipitation in the open, the clearing of routes 
navigation, of congested railway terminals and crossings 
even of metropolitan streets. It is natural to think of 
famous fogs of London as probably a powerful stimulus to Lod 
imagination and interest in this matter. This, in one sens 
looks like a greater task, a more hopeless undertaking, than tho 
we have already to some extent accomplished. Still, it is 
matter of such general public interest as to justify the most earne 
effort in its attempted solution, and after all, there would see 
to be nothing necessarily inherent in the engineering difficult 
to be anticipated which would put it beyond the reach of pre 
ent mechanical developments. It is a service which will prol 
ably require powerful apparatus, and the small installatio 
that have served as stepping stones up to the present time ha 
been a natural forerunner. Having developed the apparatt 
up to the point we have reached now, it is perhaps time to ma 
a start, at least, on this new work. ' 

Aside from these practical considerations, I must confess: 
having had a personal feeling of reticence in undertaking the f 
problems proper, as I have always associated them particular 
with Sir Oliver Lodge’s own personality, and I had hoped th 
the work over here would eventually reach a sufficient basis 
practical success so that by the time the real fog problems cat 
to be taken up it might be possible to secure Sir Oliver’s assoc 
tion directly with the work in such a way as would adequat 
indicate and recognize the credit that is due him as the father 
this whole art. I had hoped that at last such an opportum 
was about to present itself in the coming of the Internatio 
Exposition at San Francisco, and particularly in the Internatio! 
Electrical Congress which was planned. Accordingly, effe 
were made to arrange a program to carry out some of th 
experiments in their application to fog work at that time. 17 
plans were well under way, when the outbreak of the war, 
you know, made the holding of the International Electr 


0 
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leress impracticable, and the matter then came back for con- 
ration as to whether it was expedient to attempt anything 
ll. In the meantime, however, it was found that much of 
apparatus desired had been. pledged, and that there would 
pably be facilities for handling extremely high-tension, high- 
ered circuits at the exposition. The electrical departments of 
two neighboring universities have taken an active interest 
he matter and preparations are being made to do what can 
lone at the time of the exposition to carry on some, at least, 
yese experiments in general high-tension technique, and it 
7 still be possible to get in a little work on the fog problems. 
Vhile here in the East on my present trip,it has been most 
ising to find the interest which is being taken in this matter. 
. possibilities of such experiments are growing right along 
yng the shipping and other interests, to whom the fog question 
vital one, and I think it is entirely probable that within the 
t few months a direct start may be made in experiments along 
line. Sir Oliver Lodge, it is understood, has carried out 
e very striking experiments in this direction already. On top 
he Physics Laboratory in Liverpool, just before he left there 
ake his present post at Birmingham, he mounted an electrical 
ductor and charged it from a series of large electrostatic 
‘hines with the result, it is reported, that he was able grad- 
y to dissipate the fog for a considerable distance around the 
ductor. This would seem, at least, to represent what may 
roped for where one has to do with quiet air and stationary 
.cts. My own feeling is that the line of attack most directly 
nected with established practise in this country may probably 
n finding a means of carrying an electrode system, slightly 
lified from those now used in flue systems, out in front of the 
el to be protected from fog dangers. Aeronautical problems 
coming fairly and distinctly into the field of the engineer, 
in talking with aeronautic engineers I find they do not see 
there should be any insuperable difficulty in carrying at a 
ple of boat lengths ahead of the vessel, from each side, an 
aratus such as the electrode system, and connecting it to 
1-tension apparatus on shipboard through the cable that is 
lying the helicopter’s or dirigible’s motor. You would 
; have a broom, so to speak, sweeping a path clear in front of 
vessel, that would give room enough to stop or turn aside as 
cts ahead were sighted. The light electrode system and 
upporting mechanism can of course be deflected in a shorter 
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time than that in which you can stop a large vessel. This pic 
ture is not put forward as a definite program or detailed project 
but mentioned purely by way of suggestion as to one of the line 
_ of work that may be taken up, and to indicate perhaps, to some 
how it may not, after all, be as blind a jump into the dark asi 
would seem at first sight. Some of the steamship people i 
New York, and elsewhere, have expressed their willingness ¢ 
go forward with the work should the preliminary tests proy 
encouraging, and it is hoped some such development may tak 
place in the near future. In closing, I bespeak your cordi 
help and cooperation as members of the electrical profession ii 
helping this work along, for it certainly should add very mé 
terially to the safety and comfort of people traveling at sea, 
well as materially assist in solving many problems on land. — 


Presented at the 2d Midwinter Convention of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
New York, February 19, 1915. 


Copyright 1915. By A. I. E. E. 


ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 


THEORY OF THE REMOVAL OF SUSPENDED MATTER FROM 
FLUIDS 


BY W. W. STRONG 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The frictional resistance of a small particle moving through a 
fluid is given by the law of Stokes. Knowing the density and 
size of the particles and the coefficient of viscosity of the medium, 
the amount of energy required to remove suspended matter 
from fluids can be calculated. From the formulas the relative 
efficiences of the different methods used to remove suspended 
matter from gases can be obtained. From these formulas the 
electrical method is shown to be especially adapted to fine sus- 
pended particles or to a mixture of gases that can be selectively 
ionized. Ina practical case of electrical precipitation of smoke 
it is shown that approximately 4 per cent of the energy of the 
corona discharge is actually expended in the process of precipita- 
tion. 

The manner of the distribution of the energy of the corona 
discharge is discussed. The nature of the corona ionization and 
the ‘‘ corona’ rays is also briefly described. 

The application of the theory of electrical precipitation is 
given so that it is possible to determine the best working condi- 
tions for precipitating a given kind of suspended matter from 
a given fluid. The thecry also indicates the limits of useful- 
ness of the method ot electrical precipitation 


Tue ENERGY REQUIRED TO REMOVE SUSPENDED MATTER 
FROM FLUIDS 


N GENERAL it may be said that the engineering problem 
of removing suspended smoke, fumes or dust from gases 
and liquids requires that these particles be given more or less 
velocity. The gases or liquid usually pass through the pre- 
cipitation chamber with a certain velocity which we will designate 
as the longitudinal velocity. If the suspended matter can be given 
a transverse velocity independently of the velocity of the fluid, 
we have a way of separating the suspended particles from the 
fluid. Precipitation is therefore a process of subjecting smoke, 
fumes or smoke and gases to differential forces. Examples of 
the action of differential forces are given by “ settling ”’ due to 
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the gravity forces, the centrifuge process (often applied in flues | 
by the use of sudden changes in the direction of the flue gas cur- ~ 
rent or in fans and centrifuge machines), the separation of sus-_ 
pended matter by the direct action of the electric and magnetic 
fields, or by the ionization methods as used in the Cottrell and ~ 
-corona methods of electrical precipitation. | 

In all these methods of precipitating smoke, fumes and dust ~ 
the amount of energy actually required can be calculated by 
means of the law of Stokes provided one knows the size (radius ~ 
of the suspended particles = a) of the particles, their density — 
(d), their velocity (transverse velocity V;), the number of parti- — 
cles (x) per unit volume of the medium and the coefficient of — 
viscosity of the medium (y). 

As a typical example of the precipitation of fumes, smoke or 
dust let us assume that Fig. 1 represents a cross-section of the 
precipitation chamber. The length of the chamber is AB 
or L cm. and the distance between AB and CD is | 


{ > 
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I 
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cm. The longitudinal velocity of the gas through the chamber 
is V;. In order that the fumes shall be precipitated it is neces- — 
sary that they be given a velocity V; such that they will all 


uM ) required for the 


gases to pass through the precipitation chamber. ' It will also be 
assumed that the particles stick to the walls, and this is partly 
accomplished through electrostatic attraction in the electrical 
method. Complete precipitation for the chamber represented by 
Fig. 1 therefore requires the transverse velocity (V;) to carry the 
particles to either AB or CD. We may assume that in one 
half of the chamber the transverse velocity is towards AB while 
in the other half it is towards CD. (This can be approximated’ 
by having an electrically charged plate in the middle of the: . 
chamber and chareete the smoke rds hy to an opposite si 


be carried to the walls during the time ( 


We have, therfore 41/ Vis L/Vi Feahirs Reh 4 Bi 1)° 
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Using a margin of safety of 1.2, we may say $1 V; = 1.2L V; or 


vig 
Vi= oa = 041 Vi/L (2) 


Assuming our precipitation chamber to be one cm. thick, the 
volume of gas passing through the chamber per second is/ V; cu. 
om., and the number of particles passing per second is » / Vi. 

Let Ey be the energy required to carry the particles through 
the gas with the velocity V; and give them their kinetic energy 
which they eventually transfer to the walls of the chamber when 
they ‘“‘ stick’ to it. Let F be the frictional resistance encount- 
ered by the particle and s the distance subjected to this frictional 
resistance. Then 


y= {2 m VP + Fs} n ergs per unit volume. (3) 


For complete precipitation in the chamber of Fig. 1, and for the 
treatment of / V; cu. cm. of gas per sec., 


E» in-ergs per sec. = nl Vi (3 m V2 + 3 FD) (4) 


The law of Stokes gives the value of the frictional force F and 
this law has been found to hold with a considerable degree of 
accuracy for wide variations in the radius, shape and nature of 
the particles. This law is: 


i =eOdr ft GeV pa. (5) 
Equation (4) then becomes 


E, in ergs per sec. = 41 Vi (m VP + 67a V; dl) (6) 
or, 


0.2P dV? (- l67a° V; 


L 3L +6 pa) (7) 


E>» in ergs per sec. = 


In the case of smoke and most kinds of fumes and dust ais small, 


3 
so that the term 216-7 oT is negligible. It is in this field 


that electrical precipitation is especially well adapted, since the 
forces acting on the smoke particles depend upon the number of 
ions striking the particle and on the charge of the particle. On 
the other hand, centrifuge forces vary as the mass of the particles 
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and therefore as a’. For centrifuging, equation (7) would re 
main as stated. For electrical precipitation (7) becomes 


2 PaVe 4 
Ep» in ergs per sec. = Lous fs . (8) 


For practical purposes it is convenient to make the precipitatio Mf 
chamber as large as possible, but it is seen from equation (8) 
that this is impossible since / appears cubed. It is also seen 
that V; cannot be increased very greatly even though the length 
of the precipitation chamber is increased. The greatest effi- 
ciency is to be attained, therefore, by making / and V;as smallas 
is practicable. In practical work, / should not exceed 5 or 6 
inches, and V; should not greatly exceed 8 or 10 feet per second. 
The maximum values of / and V; are also limited by the nature 
of the corona discharge itself, as will be shown later. 


THE Coronéa DISCHARGE 


The corona discharge consists of an electrical current carried 
by ions produced by the secondary ionization resulting from the 
impacts of rapidly moving ions with the gas molecules. For 
purposes of illustration and for practical electrical precipitation — 
of smoke and fumes, the term corona discharge will be restricted 
to the use of an electrical discharge, taking place between a wire 
(placed axially) and its enclosing cylinder. The process of second- 
ary ionization is accompanied by a number of transformations. 
Let E be the energy consumed in the discharge. Part of this 
energy is converted into the luminous effects. of the discharge, 
(Ei), part in effecting chemical reactions, (£.), in heating the 
electrodes, (Ey.e.), in heating the gaseous medium, (Ep.g.). We 
have, then, 


E= Es = Ey ee aw Mt rn boar (9) 


Several of these quantities ca nbe measured separately, so that 
it is to be hoped that our knowledge of these energy changes will 
soon be greatly extended. 

The nature’ of the ionization taking place during electrical 
discharges at low gas pressures has been studied by Thomson, 
Stark and others, and it will be assumed here that the kind and 
relative number of ions in the ‘‘ corona rays ”’ and the “ corona 
streams of ions” is the same qualitatively as at low pressures. 
At atmospheric pressure, however, the ions will be shorter lived, 
less simple in constitution and will form less distinct rays, so 
that the phenomena will not be the same. 
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The kinds of ions that may exist in oxygen and nitrogen for 


ager or shorter intervals of time are as follows: Oz, electrons, 
+++ +4 + +: + ++ + 
O, O, O3, Os, —, and charged nuclei. Ne, —, Mi, — , N, Ns, 


+++ 
, Ni, and charged nuclei. Even at low gas pressures many of 
ese ions appear very rarely, so that one may assume the corona 


- + - + + ++ 

as to consist largely of Oz, Nz, O, N, O, possibly N and some 
arged nuclei. 

There may be several processes of ionization possible, the 
ocess at any place depending on the nature of the gas, the 
rona rays and the electric field existing there. With increas- 
g field strength the order of appearance of these different types 
ionization is ‘probably somewhat as follows: 


‘1G. 2—NEGATIVE CoRONA RAys Fic. 3—PosiT1vE CorRoONA RAys 


(a) Secondary ionization produced by the natural ions of the 
s and by the electrons produced by this ionization. The ions 


- + 
e probably almost entirely of the Oz, and Nz type. As the 
tential gradient (depending on whether there is a + or —corona) 


increased, (b), ions like O and N are formed. The different 
ns probably begin to ionize by collision for different potential 
adients, so that the nature of a corona ray depends on the 
ilue of this gradient. 

The nature of the corona rays is not well known but they are 
obably somewhat like those represented in Figs. 2 and 3, 
e positive and negative corona rays being quite different. At 


at A 
w pressures there would be many more electrons, N2 and Or 
ys, than of the other types. The positive brushes may consist 

regions where ions recombine. These brushes are very in- 
fective as regards precipitation, fumes and smoke being almost 
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entirely unaffected by them. It seems necessary for precipita: 
tion that the suspended particles be subjected directly to the 
corona rays that are themselves producing secondary ionization, 
This would lead one to the view that precipitation is not the 
immediate effect of the electric field on the charge of a smoke 


particle but that it includes the kinetic energy received by the 
particle due to collisions with the corona rays. 


Best WorRKING CONDITIONS FOR ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 


1. The best working conditions for electrical precipitatioi 
seem to include the action of as uniform and dense a corona as 
possible upon the gas containing the suspended matter. 

2. The effect of temperature is not very great, higher tempera 
tures usually permitting of a larger corona current density. 

3. In any gas the conditions should be such that no break 
down between the electrodes should take place. Fluctuations 
in the ionization of the gases may cause considerable trouble. 

4, In actual experiments on a precipitation chamber treatin 
about 1000 cu. ft. of gas per min. it was found that under the mo 
favorable conditions some 5 per cent of the electrical energy 
could be converted into E, as given by equation(8). £,,the amount 
of energy used up in chemical reactions such as the oxidation of 
nitrogen, is of the same order of magnitude. 

5. The efficiency of the process of electrical precipitation 
is probably not as great as represented by (8), since the coroné 
discharge is not distributed altogether uniformly over the wire 

6. The theory of electrical precipitation can easily be applie¢ 
to that of a corona wire fixed axially in a cylinder of radius R 
Consider a cylindrical shell of the thickness dr at a distance 1 
from the center of the cylinder. . 

The energy required to remove the particles in this shell (volume 
= 20 rdr L) of number 2m r n L dr would be equal to the kinetit 
energy the particles impart to the cylinder on impact and thi 
energy used up in frictional resistance. One has 


E, for this shell per sec. = f 
(3m V2 + (R—-7) 6m uadV,) 2arnLdr, 


- (R-r) being the distance that each particle must traverse in or de 
to reach the outer cylinder. For the whole cylinder this become 


CE 


=R 
Pies [in V? dr +1272 rnL(R—r) wad V, dr 


rmbh 
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which 0 is the radius of the wire electrode. Since the particles 
ve reached a state of equilibrium in each shell (the forces of 
- electric field and the frictional forces being balanced) V,isa 
ction of the potential gradient, this latter being a function 
r; r then is the only variable in (10), so that the expression 
1 be integrated. In this way tables connecting E, with the 
ount of corona current, the changes in the gas viscosity, tem- 
ature, the potential gradient, etc., can easily be determined. 
The best method of attacking equation (10) from an experi- 
ntal point of view is to work with smoke particles of uniform 
e and density (lycopodium dust, for instance), and measure 
_m, w, d and n. As the law of Stokes has been proved to 
ld experimentally for wide ranges in the value of aits use per- 
ts us to determine the electrical forces that are in more or less 
uilibrium with the viscous force of resistance. A determina- 
n of V, for various values of r will serve to indicate how the 
oke particles are ionized. Equation (10) may be written: 


r=R r=R r=R 
EE, = af vedr + Bf Ved cf r? V, ar. 


r=b r=b 3 r=b 


ice A contains a’ and this is very small for fine dust, fumes and 
ioke, we have for the conditions of electrical precipitation: 


r=Rk r=R 
E, = af r. V,dr —C 7? Vy ar. (11) 
r=6 ro : 
ie transverse velocity of the ionized smoke particles Che 


a function of the potential gradient (Z,) at r and in the direc- 
mn. of r. 


VY, =f (&) = (2) (12) 
r log 


is thus seen that since E is not a function of 7, being the 
ference’ of potential between the wire and the cylinder, (11) 
n be integrated. The value of the function f is determined by 
* size and manner of charging the smoke particles by the corona 
ys. This isnot now wellknown. We have then for the energy 
nsumed, 


o r=R r=R A 
E, = af r r1(—z-) = of ari( =) (13) 
| b r=b ; 


r log 6 r log b 


r= 
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For an example, cigarette smoke was taken. Very dense ig 
arette smoke may contain a maximum number (7) of 30,000 ,00 
particles per cu. cm. In the actual experimental conditions 
V, was assumed uniform and was about 20 cm. per sec. L = 4 it. 
a@ was assumed to be 0.01 mw (ranges between 0.1 to 0.001 yw, 4 
being a thousandth of a mm.), and the coefficient of viscosity 


0.000178. The particles were all assumed to traverse a ce 


20 to 30 watts (per thousand cu. fe of smoke) and the coro n2 
energy consumption 300 watts. This value of E, is only in 
tended to be a qualitative illustration, but under actual condi 


tions it can be determined with a considerable degree of accuracy. 


CONCLUSIONS i 


1. It isshown that the energy (Z») required for precipitating 
smoke, fumes and dust can be represented by the formula 


Ey we ¢ Vee he : 
where / is the length of the precipitation chamber, V, is the 
necessary longitudinal velocity of the particles and K is a com 
‘stant that can easily be determined in practise. 


of different radii, different lengths and for different values of the 
potential gradient and the transverse velocity. For installing 
a plant the problem consists in knowing the constants of t 
formula and then deriving the most suitable type of precipita: 
tion chamber. : 

3. The possible nature of the corona rays is described, the 
different kinds of ionization that may take place and the way 
smoke and fume particles may be charged. 

4. The distribution of the energy transformations in tht 
corona discharge is outlined and it is shown how it is possibl 
to measure some of these energy terms. ; 

5. It has been shown that approximately 10 per cent of thi 
energy of the corona discharge may be used directly in precipita 
ing smoke. There is no doubt but that this efficiency may D 
increased. 

6. It can be shown that a similar percentage of the energ 
may be used in the oxidation of the nitrogen by the corom 
discharge. 


Presented at the 3d Midwinter Convention of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
New York, February 19, 1915. 
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THE THEORETICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL CONSIDERA- 
TION OF ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 


BY A. F. NESBIT 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


Theory of electrical precipitation of suspended matter in gases 
is inseparably connected with the phenomena of ionization 
and the laws of electrically charged bodies. 

The motion of the suspended particle is like that of the charged 
pith ball in the familiar experiments, but the charge is obtained 
by ionization instead of contact. 

The paper shows that electrical precipitation occurs in nature 
and then by calling attention to the structure of matter shows 
how ionization is brought about, how the ions, nuclei and ag- 
gregates are formed, and the final precipitation of these is 
effected by gravitation and the electric field. 

Experimental apparatus for electrical precipitation is given 
and attention is called to the differences between the appearance 
of the positive, negative and alternating corona. 

The experimental data have shown the superiority of the 
negative corona and the relative effectiveness of the size and 
shape of electrodes, temperature and conductance of gases, 
polarity and uniformity of corona. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE theory of electrical precipitation of suspended matter in 
gases and liquids is inseparably connected with the pheno- 
mena of ionization, and the laws of electrically charged bodies. In 
order then that we may become familiar with the facts that 
underlie electrical precipitation, it has been thought best to 
give a somewhat detailed outline of the present theories of ioni- 
zation, followed by the results of experiments made to study the 
phenomena. 

Everyone is familiar with the experiment in which a pith ball is 
brought up near a body negatively charged. The near and far sides 
of the pith ball accumulate positive and negative charges of equal 
magnitude respectively. This polarization or separation of the 
electric charges, constituting the neutral state of the pith ball, into 
the respective components, and the greater or less freedom with 
which either of these components may become detached from their 
holder, the pith ball, and become attached to, or else remain free 
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from other material molecules, represent phenomena which occur » 
in splitting up the molecule or group of molecules in its neutral 

state into its electronic and ionic components respectively. This 
analogy is helpful in getting a correct view of the migration of 

charged bodies in an electric field; but the cause of the charge, 

the structure of matter, ionic migrations, and ionization agents 

must be considered at the outset. 

As shown later, the particles suspended in a gaseous medium 
or constituting the solid and liquid particles of a moving gaseous 
stream, whenever they are subjected to the action of intense elec-_ 
tric fields, become charged by the action of the traveling ions and 
electrons and consequently tend to travel along with these ionic 
streams. ; 


1. THE GENERAL PROPERTIES OF PARTICLES SUSPENDED IN 
GASES 


Light reflected from very fine particles held in suspension 
in a gaseous medium is usually of a bluish color, and this color is 
purer the smaller the particles. As the particles increase in size, — 
the reflected light becomes a pale blue and finally white when all 
wave lengths are equally well reflected. This phenomenon is 
observed on an enormous scale in connection with the blue 
sky, the brilliant sunsets, electrical discharges during thunder — 
storms, and during the occurrence of the Northern lights, and 
shows the presence of suspended particles. The presence 
of atmospheric dust and moisture, along with the electrical 
phenomena which are taking place in the earth’s atmosphere, — 
is largely responsible for the precipitation of the so-called — 
floating particles in the air. Thisis electrical precipitation occur- 
ring on an immense scale in nature. : 

The problem to which our attention is here called, is that which 
undoubtedly accounts in a large measure for the meteorological 
phenomena of the condensation of suspended water particles 
into rain, the formation of fogs and mists, the formation of snow, 
the presence of ice crystals at high air elevations, and the elec- 
trical phenomena occurring at thesé same high altitudes. The 
combined effects of these natural phenomena, with the presence 
of floating particles of man’s own making, have an important. 
bearing on climates, vegetable and animal life. 


2. THe ATOMIC STRUCTURE OF MATTER 


The modern theory of matter is that it is composed of atoms, 
each one of which is of the same size. Likewise, charges of 
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electricity are composed of the so-called electrical atoms, each 
of which is made up of the same quantity of electricity. The 
molecules of all material substances, whether gases or fluids, 
when in their neutral state, are said to possess equal quantities of 
positive and negative electricities. ; 

Recent investigations and deductions furnish evidence which 
leads to the view that at least a part of the mass of an atom of 
any element is of electrical origin, and that the atoms of different 
elements differ only in the number and grouping of the ultimate 
units of negative charge called electrons. The electron rep- 
resents an amount of negative electricity equal to 4.8 x 107% 
electrostatic units. No accepted name has been given to the 
ultimate unit of positive electricity corresponding to the electron, 
because no exact information is available as to the way in which 
positive electricity exists in the atom. 

When an electron has been added to a particle or molecule of 
any substance, in the neutral state, it is then said to.possess a 
free negative charge of 4.8 X 107! electrostatic units. When 
an electron has been removed from a particle or molecule, in 
the neutral state, it is then said to have a positive charge of 
4.8 X 10~-"° electrostatic units. 


3. Ions, NucLeI, AGGREGATES 


Experiments on the electrical conductivity of gases suggest 
that this property of gases is greatly increased by raising their 
temperatures. This fact, coupled with the statements made 
above, leads to the conclusion that the molecules or particles of 
the gases themselves, apart from any suspended solid or liquid 
matter which they may contain, become better conveyers of 
electricity as their temperatures are raised. These charged 
particles or molecules of the conducting gas, or the suspended 
particles of vapors, dust, fumes, etc., which it may hold in 
suspension, are called ionized particles, and some are charged 
positively, others negatively, the two kinds of charges not neces- 
sarily being of equal magnitude. 

A negative ion, or a carrier of a negative charge, is formed when 
a neutral molecule of a material substance, such as a particle of 
dust, vapor, or smoke, has imparted to it from any source what- 
ever one or more electrons in excess of the number contained in 
its neutral state. The magnitude of the charge on the negative 
ion depends upon the number of electrons which have been added 
to the neutral molecule, oraggregate. In like manner, a positive 
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ion is formed when a neutral molecule or aggregate of a material 
substance has one or more electrons removed from it. s 

These ions themselves may become the centers or nuclei about — 
which large aggregates of the particles of the body may be clus-_ 
tered or assembled, and their charges may in part neutralize each 
other, or give rise to increased potentials for the aggregates abovel 
that of the individual ions. 

An illustration of this principle on an enormous scale is the 
usual consideration of the myriads of minute water particles 
floating in the air. The clouds are great masses of water vapor, 
dust particles, and other floating matter in the air. This 
floating matter may exist more or less in the form of aggre-_ 
gates. The aggregates may have been formed by the condensa- 
tion of water vapor on the dust or other particles as nuclei, or 
during their fall due to gravitation they may unite to form small 
drops. The drops of water are more or less charged with posi- — 
tive electricity, probably due to evaporation taking place at the — 
surface of the earth and upon bodies of water. 

When condensation centers begin to form, the aggregates 
have a resultant charge equal to that of the individual particles — 
composing it. Thus, when an aggregate of eight water particles 
is formed into a sphere of twice the radius of the individual 
particles, that is, into a sphere of twice the electrostatic capacity, 
the potential of the aggregate is raised to four times that of the 
original particles. 


4. IONIZATION 


By ionization is meant that process by means of which the mole- 
cules of matter are split into positively and negatively charged ~ 
particles or positively charged particles (ions) and electrons. 
The principal ionizing agents are Roentgen and Becquerel rays, 
cathode and other rays, the electric field, high temperatures, 
ultra-violet light and chemical action. 

The phenomena of ionization are considered under the four 
following heads: 

a. The Action of High Temperatures. When the temperature 
of a body becomes sufficiently high, the velocity of some of the 
electrons is so great that their excursions carry them beyond the 
surface of the body and they escape into the surrounding medium. 
Simultaneously with the escaping of the electrons from the hot 
or incandescent body, there may be emitted particles or molecules 
of the body itself, and these particles with their associated 
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negative and positive charges constitute the streams of negative 
and positive ions. 

b. Thermions. Thermionic Currents. In the case of hot or 
incandescent bodies, the ions which are emitted are called 
thermions. The density of these ionic streams constitutes what 
is called the density of the thermionic currents, and depends 
upon the physical and chemical conditions of the hot body at 
the time, its temperature, and the properties of the medium into 
which the ions are emitted or radiated. This thermal ionization 
from the fuel and the hot surfaces in the furnace or fire box 
may aid somewhat in giving an initial charge to the particles 
with which we are concerned in the electrical precipitation of 
smoke. 

ce. Chemical action may be the cause, as well as the» result, 
of ionization. 

d. lonizing Action of Water Sprays. Wilson!, Eve?, Pomeroy’, 
and others have investigated the ionizing action of fine jets of 
water in the form of sprays, and the conclusion is reached that 
both negative and positive ions are produced, the former being 
slightly greater in number than the latter. It may be possible 
that the ionization produced by water jets may have some valu- 
able effect in the removal of suspended matter in air washers. 
The positively charged ions are associated with the heavier 
parts of the spray. The electrons, however, seem to attach 
themselves with great difficulty to water drops even though 
they be of very small sizes. These facts may explain the posi- 
tive electrification of atmospheric clouds as due to evaporation 
of water. 

Armstrong‘ studied the electrification of steam jets, and one 
of the conclusions he reached is that the electrification developed 
did not appear to depend upon the degree of violence with 
which the steam came into contact with the air. The work of 
Armstrong may shed some light on our subject. 


Tue THEORY OF ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 
In general, solid and liquid particles may be considered as sus- 
ceptible to the action of either or both the electric and magnetic 
fields. Only a few kinds of particles are acted upon by the mag- 
netic field, and the most important application of the magnetic 
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field is in the separation of iron ore dust from the earthy sub- 
tances with which it occurs in nature. We must keep in mind 
that every electromagnetic field is made up of its two inseparable 
components, the magnetic and electric fields respectively. Since 
the action of the magnetic field depends upon the more or less 
polarization of the particles to be removed, and is accounted for 
in a manner similar to that which explains the phenomena as- 
sociated with the electric field, it will not be discussed in this 
paper. 

Material particles, for our purpose, may be grouped in two 
classes, conducting and non-conducting. When the conducting 
particles are brought into an electric field, they immediately 
take up a definite redistribution of their charges which constitute 
their neutral state; each side of the particle has an accumulation 
of positive and negative electricity respectively, and it is custom- — 
ary to represent this condition by saying that the electric field 
has polarized the particles. Independent of this polarizing — 
action, there may be either or both positive and negative ions, 
and electrons, present in the field, and these ions and electrons as 
a result of collisions among themselves and with the polarized 
particles will tend to combine with the latter and form what are 
called large ions or aggregates. Ions of this type are continually 
yielding up or receiving charges, and in a medium in which the 
density of the suspended particles is very great and the particles 
of minute size, it is quite probable that the formation of ag- 
gregates is hastened by the polarizing action. The velocity 
of the large ions is very low, and such being the case, special 
consideration must be given to these facts in the design of a 
precipitator to treat such particle-laden gaseous streams. 

It may be inferred from what has previously been said, that 
the greater number of possible applications of electrical precipi- 
tation is concerned with the treatment of gaseous streams 
laden with solid and liquid particles of the non-conducting type. 


RESEARCH WoRK ON ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 


Some idea of the phenomena attending the precipitation of 
suspended particles in gases by the electrical process was obtained 
by means of special apparatus as shown by Figs. 1, 2,3, and 4. The 
glass cylinder, Figs. 1 and 4, six in. inside diameter, completely en- 
closing the quarter-inch wire-mesh cylinder five in. in diameter, 
was sealed to the lower glass jar and also to the upper glass jar 
or pipe leading to the suction fan. There was thus eliminated 
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any possibility of an in-draft of air through the wire mesh 
cylinder which constituted the grounded electrode. 

The wire c in Figs. 1 to 4 represents the active electrode 
of the system, and was placed axially within the wire-mesh 
cylinder, being supported at either end by means of heavy- 
walled glass tubes dd. Connection to the high-voltage electrical 
circuit was made through the upper glass tube d. 


Ta RN To Suction Fant ,}- -«, 


— 30,000 Volts , 
Pipe or 


Glass Cylinder Current off 


Pipe or 
Glass Cylinder 


Glass Cylinder 


Wire Mesh 
Wire Mesh Cyiind 


Cylinder 


Pipe or 
preferably 
a Glass. Cylinder 


ea 
—_Wire Gauze 
Disk 


PEG. 1 Fic. 2 


In’the experiments to be described, all cylindrical parts of 
the apparatus were of glass, except the wire-mesh cylinder and 
the cross A of stovepipe in Fig. 2. Ample insulation was thus 
provided against any leakage of electricity from the active 
electrode c to any part of the apparatus, except corona discharge 
between the wire c and the grounded wire-mesh cylinder. 

. The electrical circuit consisted of a high-voltage transformer 
capable of stepping up from 220 volts’to as high as 80,000. ‘Bhe 
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high-voltage side of this transformer was connected through a 
mechanical rectifier of the Lempe type, and one side of the 
circuit was taken to the upper end of the active electrode ¢ 
the other side going to ground. A potential of about 30,000 
volts was needed to get a strong negative corona discharge from 
the wire c toward the wire gauze. 

Referring now to Fig. 1, very fine pieces of thin tissue paper, 


To Suction Fan To Suction Fan 


— 30,000 Volts 
Pipe or 


Glass Cylinder Current on 


“Wire Mesh °° 
. | Cylinder 0.” 


3 Pipe or 
.| Glass Cylinder 


Fic. 3 


tin foil and gold leaf, fine shreds of silk fiber and other light 
substances were placed on the wire gauze disk. Every precau- 
tion was taken to insure that these particles of paper, etc., 
were free from any electrical charges, the disk being first con- 
nected to a delicate gold leaf electroscope, which gave no in- 
dication of charges, and then grounded. 

When the electrical circuit was open, and a gentle suction ap- 
plied by means of a fan connected to the top of the apparatus, 
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e light pieces of paper, tin-foil, etc., were lifted off the wire- 
ze disk, and floated lazily along through the wire-gauze 
tinder without any definite or prescribed course. Some of 
ese particles jostled against their companions and aimlessly 
andered along with the gentle current of air. 

Upon closing the electrical circuit, however, these same floating 
' suspended particles evidenced a very distinct behavior; 
pecially was this true between the wire c and the wire mesh 
tinder. An immediate redistribution of the charges con- 
ituting the so-called neutral condition of these particles evi- 
ntly takes place. In accordance with the laws which govern © 
ie action of such light bodies when brought into an electrical 
‘ld, the particles almost invariably flocked very quickly toward 
e wire c, only to be hurled, as it were, away from it an instant 
ter and start on their journey toward the wire-mesh cylinder, 
here the electric field was very much less intense. 

Thus in Fig. 1, particles 1, 2, 3, and 4 have not yet experienced 
redistribution of their charges constituting their neutral state. 
article 7 has its neutral state charges redistributed, and ex- 
riences an attraction toward the wire c. This particle will 
tually move toward c unless it is forced to move toward the 
ire-mesh cylinder due to collisions with its companions, which, 
ce particles 5, 6, 8, and 9, have had the positive charges of 
eir neutral states already neutralized by contact with or a 
ar approach to the wire c, and then are hurled toward the 
ounded electrode or wire-mesh cylinder. 

When such particles have once reached the grounded elec- 
ode, they sink more or less aimlessly down the inner wall of 
is electrode (provided they have not passed through the mesh), 
d finally reach the lower compartment b, where they may again 
. caught up with the ascending air current and repeat their 
periences. The behavior of particles of finite dimensions, 
ch as those described, is accounted for by the so-called polar- 
ng action here described. 

When other particles become of very small size, of ultra- 
icroscopic dimensions, it is doubtful whether the polarizing 
tion plays as prominent a part in the phenomena of electrical 
ecipitation, as do the electron streams, or the coronal radia- 
ns and the accompanying secondary ionization which results. 
In Fig. 2 the glass cylinder surrounding the wire-gauze cylinder 
Fie. 1 was removed, and simultaneously with the application 
a strong suction action at the top of the apparatus, a current 
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of air laden with fine suspended particles was forced into # 
left end of the cross pipe A, as indicated by the arro 
The slight in-draft of air through the wire mesh prevents ai 
appreciable passage of the suspended particles out through t 
mesh. As this experiment proceeded some of the parti 
carried in suspension in the gaseous stream were deposited, a 
at a and Db. 
Upon closing the circuit as in Fig. 3 a change quickly took 
place. The particles, which in Fig. 2 had been moving aimlessly 
along with the gaseous stream, were now acted upon by tht 
electrical forces, because they were hurled bodily out througt 
the wire mesh with considerable velocity, and to a distance 0 
several feet. The polarity of those particles which had no 
collided with the grounded electrode, or otherwise given tf 
their negative charges while they were passing through the mesh 
was easily determined by the gold-leaf electroscope. j 
The general appearance was that shown in Fig. 8, in whieh 
scarcely any of the suspended particles, for the given suctior 
draft, traveled far enough upward to reach the upper end of 
the wire-mesh cylinder, and this took place notwithstandin 
the in-draft of air through the mesh due to the suction actior 
applied by the fan. In this case there was a noticeable increas 
in the deposit at 0. Referring now to Fig. 4, the six-in. glas 
cylinder encloses the wire-mesh cylinder in the manner describe 
in connection with Fig. 1. The circuit is closed as in Fig. 8 
and the space between the wire-mesh cylinder and the enclosin 
glass cylinder soon becomes filled with the particles which hav 
experienced a motion radially out from the wire c, under tht 
action of the electrical field. a 
When the suction fan alone is used to draw the particle-ladet 
gaseous stream through the apparatus, the suction velocity ma 
be so adjusted that no solid particles are present in the air or gal 
delivered from the suction fan. When this is the case, the spac 
between the wire c and the wire mesh becomes more and mot 
cleared of suspended particles as the top of the apparatus | 
approached, and the density of the suspended particles deposite 
in the space outside the wire mesh is somewhat as_ represente 
by the depth of shading. Just as soon as this space become 
filled with solid particles, the continuance of this electrical acti¢ 
gives rise to a perfect shower of particles or aggregates ( 
particles traveling down the inner wall of the wire-mesh cylinde 
and passing right through the ascending particle-laden gase0t 
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eam, they are deposited or precipitated as at b. Cold soot from 
t coal, cold blast furnace dust, cement and alumina dust, and 
ner fine particles have been tried, with almost identical results. 
Fig. 5 gives the general form of the rectified current wave used 
these experiments. The central parts of both lobes of the 
cle were used and the mean value was between one and two 
lliamperes. 


JE PRECIPITATION OF SMOKE, CEMENT Dust, ALumina Dust, 
ASHES, ETC. 


In the non-conducting type of particles or at least those only 
shtly conducting, is included a large number, of which the 
Ove are prominent examples. 

In the presence of intense electric fields, and apart from possible 
tial ionization due to high temperatures of the gases, or chemi- 
l action taking place at high temperatures, the ionization 
lich takes place between the electrodes, due to electronic and 


Rectified Current Lempe Rectifier 
Non-Inductive Load 26,000 Volts 


Fic. 5 


ric streams, would sweep the particles to that part of the field 
lich is the weakest, or strongest, depending upon their specific 
Juctive capacitances. This weakest part of the field is located 
that electrode which has the larger surface, such as is the case 
a cylindrical pipe within which is placed coaxially a wire 
small diameter. For a given length of such a cylindrical 
pe, the suspended charged matter in the gaseous stream which 
made to pass through the pipe, in order to reach the inner wall 
the pipe before it passes out of the electric field between the 
re and pipe, must move with such a velocity lengthwise of 
e pipe as will allow it to move in the same time a maximum 
stance equal to the radius of the pipe. Under these conditions, 
avy aggregates, which move more slowly than finer ones, re- 
ire a longer pipe of the same diameter for the same pipe 
locities. 
A precipitator based on these principles was designed by Dr. 
rong and the writer, and Figs. 6, 7, and 8 give the general 
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appearance of the top of the outfit, when 900 cubic feet of 
coal smoke was moving through it at a velocity of about 
feet persecond. Two circular groups of eight and seventeen pi 
respectively, each pipe four feet long, and five inches in diameter, 
are firmly jointed to two end headers, to which the fine wires are > 
attached, to keep them in rigid position. Fig. 9 gives @ a sec-— 
tional view of this precipitator. : 

While it is understood that ionic streams may be prodaaaet in 
varying degrees of intensity by point, brush, and corona 
charges, it is with the last named type of discharge that 
precipitator operates. The positive and negative corona dis- 
charges, respectively, between the ; 
wires and the pipes as the active and 
grounded electrodes, for still air, are 
represented in Figs. 10 and 11. The 
original photographs were taken at 
night with the precipitator placed 
horizontally and the voltages em- 
ployed were slightly less than the 
breakdown values. When the wires 
as in Fig. 10 were maintained as the 
positive electrode by means of a 
mechanical rectifier of the Lempe 
pattern, the large patches or clusters 
of coronal glow, which constituted the 
positive corona discharge, occupied 
nearly the entire cross-section of the 
pipe. 

Fig. 11 shows the wire as the nega- 
tive electrode. In this case the coronal glow is very limited 
in its depth radially, being at best only a few millimeters. 
Fig. 12 gives the appearance of the alternating-current corona. 

Comparing the cleaning action of the positive and negativ 
corona discharges with that due to an alternating corona, thé 
following values give an idea of the relative efficiencies of thi 
three kinds of discharges: . 


9—PRECIPITATION 
CHAMBER 


FIG. 


1. The alternating corona precipitates about 50 per cent of th 
suspended matter. : 


2. The positive corona precipitates about 70-to 80 per cent of th 
suspended matter. 


3. The negative corona precipitates about 95 to 98 per cent of ‘th 
suspended matter, 4 
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PLATE XVIII. 
A. |. E. E. 
VOL, XXXIV, 1915 
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Fic. 8—ONE SECOND AFTER CLOSING THE CIRCUIT 
98 per cent clearance 
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Fic. 11—NeEGaATIVE Corona IN CYLINDRICAL PRECIPITATOR 
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Fic. 12—ALTERNATING-CURRENT CORONA IN CYLINDRICAL 
PRECIPITATOR 
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The unfitness of the alternating-current corona discharges 
ises from the fact that the reversal of the polarity of the active 
etrode, at which the field is very intense, results in a greater or 
s reversal of the direction of motion of the electrons and ions 
lich are already on their journey toward the walls of the pipes. 
r this action many of the jons are more or less partially pulled 
ck into the central region of the pipe, and before they ever 
ch the walls or an equivalent distance from the wire, the 
ioke or dust particles thus charged may have been carried 
t of the pipe and thus do not suffer precipitation. 
ith hot air passing through the precipitator, and with a nega- 
re corona, the breakdown voltage is somewhere near 32,000. 
r cold air the voltage was slightly greater. With a positive 
rona the voltage was lower with both hot and cold air. Very 
tle difference in the voltages, from those given for cold air, 
re detected in the use of cold smoke. 

With smoke so hot that tar trickles down the central wire or 
sive electrode, and also down the pipe walls, the voltage had 
be decreased from 33,000 to about 28,000, in order to prevent 
lent disruptive discharges. Unless there is much moisture 
sent, or the ingredients in the gaseous streams are sticky in 
ture due to their high temperature, there will be but little 
90sit on the electrodes. In any event, such a deposit suffers 
endency to be dislodged due to the slight vibration of the wire 
the occurrence of a disruptive discharge of short duration. 
is variation in voltage must be brought about by a hand or 
somaticregulation,in a very short time, in order to avoid the es- 
lishment of anarc. Ifthe impressed voltage is not too near the 
akdown value, a disruptive discharge may continue for several 
onds and then break, giving way again to the silent discharge. 
[he presence of fine points or irregularities on the inner walls 
the pipes tends slightly to localize the discharge. Fine points 
> to hardened deposits, kinks in the wire, or rough spots on 
surface very materially localize the discharge from the active 
strode; and even though there may be many such local dis- 
ges, the cleaning action of such discharges is much below 
t of the perfectly uniform field about a smooth wire although 
nay have considerable deposit on it. 

mmoke, or other suspended particles contained in the gaseous 
“ams, passes with considerable freedom from being precipitated 
ough the positive corona, the alternating corona, or the 
alized type of discharge. 
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With the cylindrical pipe type of precipitator described, abou 
the same efficiency of cleaning was obtained for a number of 
materials, such as ashes, alumina and cement dusts, fine powdered 
clay, sand, and hot and cold smoke. 


APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 


A study of electrical precipitation processes and apparatus 
applied to the cleaning of producer and blast furnace gases, is 
a field in itself of immense value to all interested in the steel 
industry. We must admit that proper methods of firing furnaces 
whether in power plants, mills, factories, or our homes, and eithe 
by hand or mechanical devices, will do a great deal to eliminate 
a large amount of our inexcusable smoke nuisance. However 
there are many instances, where through limitations of furnace 
room space, equipment, etc., the furnace, fired by hand or bj 
a stoker, is called upon to do a duty two or three times it 
normal rating. Under such conditions an electrical precipitation 
outfit might be of service either continually or at intervals 
because it will precipitate the ash as well as the carbon particles 

The mechanical stoker, when properly used, eliminates very 


_ of more perfect combustion, but it gives no aid in eliminating the 
discharge of ashes from the stacks of our mills and factories, 01 
the chimneys of our homes. This item is one greatly in favo 
of the electrical precipitating processes when cleanliness as wel 
as recovery of finely divided particles is the issue. 
Other methods which are non-electrical, and which have foun 
more or less favor in removing suspended matter from gaseou 
and fluid bodies are: (a) Settling. (b) Centrifugal. (c) Wash 
ing. (d) Filtering. 
SUMMARY 
Electrical precipitation may be accounted for by considerin 


the phenomena of ionization, and the laws of electrically charge 
bodies. 


field of becoming detached from each other and from the matte 
with which they are associated. 


first steps in the electrical precipitation processes as well as th 
actual precipitation of suspended matter itself. 
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The addition of an electron to a molecule or a group of mole- 
ules, or a particle of finite size, such as a dust or smoke particle, 
ives rise to a negatively charged ion or negative aggregate, 
rhich will be acted upon by an electrical field. 

When an electron has been removed from a molecule, a group 
f molecules, or a material particle, it gives rise to a positive 
mn, or aggregate, which, while it exists, will travel toward the 
egative electrode. 

The size of the charge on the negative or positive ion depends 
pon the number of electrons which have been added to or re- 
10ved from the molecule, group of molecules, or material particle. 

Raising the temperature of a gas increases its electrical conduc- 
vity; a larger number of ions of one or both kinds is present, and 
1ese gaseous ions, independent of the ions which may be formed 
om matter held in suspension, serve as conveyers of electricity. 

Ions may become the centers about which aggregates will be 
ormed; and from this view-point we may account for the ele- 
ation of potentials by the forming of the aggregates, and the 
wwering of the potentials by splitting them up. 

The principal ionizing agents are Roentgen and Becquerel 
ys, cathode and other rays, the electric field, heat, flames, ultra- 
iolet light, and chemical action. The most prominent of these 
nizing agents in electrical precipitation are heat, the electric 
eld, cathode rays, and chemical action. 

When the temperature is sufficiently high to produce a red 
- white heat the velocity of some of the electrons becomes so 
‘eat that they are able to escape from the metal, thus all hot 
1d incandescent surfaces become the seat of a more or less 
tense stream of electrons and positive and negative ions. 

This ionizing action of high temperatures has some effect on 
ie migration velocities attained by the particles suspended in 
gas, when they come into an electric field. 

At low temperatures, gases, as well as their suspended matter, 
ay have little or no initial ionization, consequently the electrical 
nductivity is practically the same in either direction, and the 
spended matter suffers little or no tendency to travel in 
e direction of the field. 

For equal flow of current through gases, between two elec- 
odes, the relative dimensions and positions of the electrodes 
id their polarities, will determine the potential under which the 
sctiic field must be established to give the most efficient pre- 
vitation. 
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The electrical precipitation of suspended solid or liquid pa: 
ticles of the non-conducting type depends upon the intensity < 
the electric field, the quantity of gas to be treated and its ten 
perature, the degree of initial ionization, and the type of coron 
discharge employed. | 

Very little if any difficulty is experienced in treating soft cos 
smoke if the temperature is low enough, and little or no deposi 
forms on the electrodes. 

The use of the negative corona, while somewhat more difficult 
to maintain as judged by the coronal glow,—as the breakdow 
voltage is approached, is the most effective in precipitating pa 
ticles in gaseous streams; and this is no doubt largely due to th 
high electronic and ionic velocities associated with this typec 
corona discharge, or electric discharge in general. 

Any roughness or fine points on either of the electrodes of 
precipitator tends to localize the discharge, and through sucel 
fields the particle-laden gaseous streams may pass withou 
suffering precipitation of the suspended matter to the same é) 
tent as when the field is uniform. j 

Two important fields of application for electrical precipi 
tation, provided the liabilities of danger are eliminated, are 1 
connection with the cleaning of producer and blast furnace gase 

Electrical precipitation of soft coal smoke takes care of 
ash as well as the carbon products. 
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ACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICAL PRECIPI- 
TATION AND PROGRESS OF THE RESEARCH 
; CORPORATION 


BY LINN BRADLEY 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The technical and financial progress made by the Research 
Corporation since its organization in 1912 is given, and several 
plants are described. Voltages, electrode spacings, power con- 
sumption, etc., are given for several installations. Mention is 
made of a number of improvements in the electrical apparatus 
and means for its control. Progress has been made towards 
standardization of apparatus for this work. 

The paper is illustrated with reproductions from photographs 
of installations in various stages of operation. Curves and charts 
show the peculiar character of the circuit, the method of obtain- 
ing data to be used in designing precipitators and of conducting 
tests. Alternating current of 250,000 volts has been rectified and 
used for precipitating particles from gases. Fumes have been 
separated into fractions by means of temperature control and 
the electric processes. 

A selected bibliography is included. The statement is made 
that within three years’ time the original capital of $10,100 has 
been paid back to the stockholders, and that a fund of over $150,- 
000 has been accumulated from the corporation’s work, to be 
used for scientific research. 


CONNECTION with the development and administration 
of processes for removing from gases finely divided particles 
pended therein, the Research Corporation has not only 
oted considerable time and effort to a consideration of the 
ories, but also has endeavored to adapt them successfully to 
reat variety of practical conditions, and to further strengthen 
standardize the art. The history and theories of electrical 
cipitation have been described elsewhere,* so it is not neces- 
7 to review them in this paper, and moreover, it is undesir- 
> to do so because of thé wide field to cover in recording the 
etical and commercial results already achieved. 

‘he article by Dr. F. G. Cottrell, appearing in the annual 
ort of the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution for the 
r 1913, gives an excellent outline of the work up to the time 
sn the report was prepared. The present paper aims to 
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cover broadly the work to date, including many things # 
given in previous articles. 

The task of solving the numerous technical problems encou 
tered has been so exacting of time and effort that heretofo 
it was considered best to refrain from publishing the results 
the work and information as to our progress until the process 
had been proved and the organization and financial position: 
the corporation were advanced sufficiently to insure its comme 
cial stability. The invitation to présent a paper was finall 
accepted not only because sufficient progress of a very defini 
nature had been made to warrant some statements, but als 
because a report upon the progress and developments wow 
prove to be interesting and valuable to members of this Institut 

The experimental work and the theoretical phases of electric 
precipitation are replete with many interesting facts—and al 
with apparent facts; it is these latter which sometimes proj 
to be dangerous pitfalls. The difference between a successf 
and an unsuccessful installation is often very slight froma 
electrical engineer’s point of view, whereas the various oth 
chemical, metallurgical and mechanical engineering features a 
often much more difficult of solution. Partly for these reasoi 
we consider that the knowledge and experience, gained throug 
close association with a wide range of practical applications, a 
among our greatest assets. Of course it is to be expected thé 
improvements and refinements will continue to be made fro 
time to time, but it hardly seems likely that radical departut 
from present fundamentals will be made in the near future. / 
is usual in all pioneer work, the valuable theories and formuli 
will probably follow the practical application. 

Probably a great majority of the Institute’s members a 
aware that high-potential electricity was employed for deposi 
ing or condensing particles suspended in gases many years ag 
and that the accompanying phenomena could readily be demo: 
strated in the physicist’s laboratory. Nevertheless it is a fa 
that use of the high-tension electric field for this purpose we 
not made commercial until in recent years, and that full credit 
due Dr. F. G. Cottrell for having made this possible. In th 
connection the following remark is pertinent to a comparison: 
theory and industrial-application. A well-known chemie 
engineer, who invented some valuable processes and has ma 
them commercially successful, has stated that after one h 
completely solved all of the problems which it is apparent 
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sible to solve in a laboratory, and has obtained comprehen- 
e patents and has thoroughly studied the conceivable theories, 
1 is therefore likely to consider his work almost finished, he 
rudely awakened when confronted with the cold, hard fact 
it fully 90 per cent of the real work remains to be done. It 
y not be possible to estimate a similar relation between 
ory and practise in connection with electrical precipitation, 
t it is certain that the practical and commercial end has 
nanded an enormous amount of time and effort. The variety 
problems and conditions, in connection with which requests 
ye been made for application of the processes, has been very 
ensive, as one can readily observe from the information given 
a later part of this paper. Nearly every problem which has 
n investigated by us has required that engineers of our staff 
, only fully understand our own processes but also be well 
juainted with other details of the operations conducted at 
plant in question. 
[he Research Corporation was organized in New York City 
ly in 1912, one of its specific duties being to administer the 
ctrical precipitation patents assigned gratis to it by Dr. F. G. 
ttrell and his associates, E. F. Heller, Edmund O’Neill, and 
E. Miller. The reader is referred to Dr. Cottrell’s articles 
the details of the gift and the corporation’s purposes and 
is.* The total capital paid into the treasury was $10,100, 
, of which all expenses for organization, office equipment, sal- 
2s, etc., had to be paid until income was obtained from the 
ctical application of the processes. Since the stockholders were 
hibited from ever obtaining any profits from their holdings, 
yas considered unwise to administer the work along lines which 
xht compel the corporation to request more subscriptions to 
stock. Also, for similar reasons, our operations were so con- 
‘ted that no financial obligations would accrue to either the 
ekholders or the directors. Therefore, one of the requirements 
yur early contracts was that the client had to pay all expenses 
ident to our work upon his problem, and in addition thereto 
| to pay us certain stipulated sums of money for technical 
vices. While this was not the ideal arrangement, nevertheless 
hhould be realized that the adoption of this policy made it 
sible to prove and stabilize the process without resorting to 
further sale of shares of stock. This latter feature was 
ecially desirable because the founders of the Research Cor- 
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poration, and especially Dr. Cottrell, desired to demonstrate 
and to emphasize the fact that a large sum of money was un- 
necessary for establishing the corporation and making it a finan- 
cial as well as a technical success. Another idea was that the 
industries benefited by the work of the corporation should con- 
tribute to the support of such an altruistic movement. Results 
have amply proved the correctness of these contentions and all 
parties who have assisted so earnestly and ably are entitled to 
hearty thanks for their generous support. 
' The technical situation in the electrical precipitation field in 
March, 1912, was about as follows: 

A commercial installation was precipitating sulphuric acid 
mist at the Selby smelter in California, * having been in success: 
ful operation for at least two or three years. This installatior 
was designed and its construction supervised by Dr. F.G. Cottrell, 
assisted by Mr. H. A. Burns. It has been in steady operation 
ever since. 

Another installation had been made for handling lead roaster 
gases at the Selby smelter, but it was not continued in operation, 
due primarily to the fact that the farmers still complained of the 
sulphur dioxide which passed through the treaters as a gas, % and — 
of course could not be removed by this process. 

Some experiments* had been conducted by Dr. Cottrell, as- 
sisted by Mr. Burns, at the Balaklala smelter in Shasta County, 
California, and a large installation had been subsequently made 
for treating all the gases passing through the main flue. 
smelter was shut down and abandoned, pursuant to a co 
order obtained by the farmers and likewise based on the sulphur 
dioxide concentration in the stack gases. Before final testing 
and adjustments had been made this installation removed from 
80 to 90 per cent of all solids and it is reasonable to expect that 
this percentage could and would have been increased consider- 
ably had operations continued. Recent experience with similar 
problems certainly warrants such a statement. 

Mr. Burns had superintended some experiments in a sulphuric 
acid plant at Bayonne, N. J., the object being to remove dust: 
from the hot burner gases. Experience with details of the processes 
was far more limited then than now and the tests were discon- 
tinued before conclusive results had been obtained. It may be 
of interest to note that we recently undertook this same problem 
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at another plant with successful results, so that a commmercial 
installation is now to be made. The difference between the 
results in the respective cases was due more to mechanical rea- 
sons than to any inherent features of the electrical precipitation 
processes. 

Dr. Cottrell and his associates had successfully employed 
high-potential electricity for separating emulsified water from 
California crude oil, but as these patent rights are not a part 
of the Research Corporation’s holdings, no further mention will 
be made of them in this paper. 

Mr. Walter A. Schmidt* had undertaken to adapt the electrical 
precipitation processes to the collection of cement dust at the 
Portland cement plant near Riverside, California, and early 
in 1912 had made excellent progress, having up to that time 
installed one complete precipitator handling the gases from one 
rotary cement kiln. Ten units are now in continuous operation 
at that plant, ee key in the neighborhood of 100 tons of dust 
daily. 

After experimental work had progressed satisfactorily at 
Riverside, and the Balaklala smelter had ceased operating be- 
cause of the sulphur dioxide controversy, Messrs. Howard and 
Rathbun, and later, Mr. Barker, conducted experiments with 
the electrical precipitation processes at the Garfield smelter of 
the American Smelting and Refining Company, the immediate 
problem being to remove the solids from the gases coming from 
copper matte converters. These gases carry a considerable 
quantity of lead compounds together with other metal values, 
the principal object of the fume collection being to save these 
values. When the Research Corporation was organized, the 
work at Garfield was still in the experimental stage. During the 
summer and fall of 1914, a large installation at Garfield was com- 
pleted and the entire volume of converter gases is now being 
successfully treated, with a reported collection of over 95 per 
cent of the suspended matter. The Garfield installation is in 
the territory controlled by the Research Corporation. 

The above condensed record shows the extent to which the 
electrical precipitation processes had been developed when work 
was started in the eastern part of the United States By the 
Research Corporation. 

It seems strange, at first thought, that the electrical precipi- 
tation processes were first successfully used in a commercial way 
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for the precipitation of sulphuric acid mist, which had previously 
been, and even to this date is, one of the most difficult materials 
to collect by ordinary methods. This mist, which consists of 
extremely small drops of sulphuric acid, generally containing 
some free water, is handled with comparative ease by the elec= 
trical precipitation processes. 

The following brief statement is made at this point for the 
benefit of those who may not be fully informed as to the funda. 
mental methods employed in electrical precipitation. To remove 
from gases either solid or liquid particles carried in suspension 
therein, the present method is to subject the gases and suspended 
particles to the action of a strong electric field maintained 
between so-called ‘‘collecting electrodes” and “discharge elec 
trodes,” the latter being insulated from the former and connected 
to a suitable source of high electric potential. Alternating 
current fails to give the kind of field most desired, therefore the 
polarity of the electrodes is kept fixed, the current flowing be-— 
tween them through the gases being unidirectional. This is 
accomplished in practise by stepping up single-phase alternating 
current to an effective potential of say 75,000 volts, then chang. 
ing this high-potential alternating current to high-potential uni-_ 
directional current by means of a suitable rectifier and delivering 
the rectified current to the discharge electrode of the precipi- 
tator. The gases are rapidly ionized and the suspended charged 
particles under the action of the electrostatic field are forced to 
the collecting electrodes. Maintaining the discharge electrodes 
negative with respect to the collecting electrodes is the general 
practise. By use of a specially designed rectifier 250,000 volts 
a-c. has been successfully rectified and efforts aré now under way 
to raise this figure to a much higher value. However, the diffi- 
culties encountered in handling such pressures are so many that 
they may not come quickly into commercial use, at least in the 
immediate future. 

The potential difference between electrodes up to 1912 seldom 
exceeded 50,000 r. m. s. volts. In some instances the potentials 
employed were relatively low and a brush discharge or corona 
was not readily obtained unless a pubescent surface was employed. 
This type of discharge electrode is used at present in certain 
cases, but in most of the problems it is not considered necessary 
because of the higher potentials now in general use. 

The electrical equipment must be of such design and construc- 
tion as to be suitable for the circuit conditions peculiar to the 
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process and must be compact, economical and fool-proof. The 
precipitator proper, which contains the discharge electrodes and 
collecting electrodes past which the gases travel, must be of 
such material and construction that corrosive gases, if present, 
cannot injure it. It is good practise to design the precipitators 
of ample proportions, with ready access to the electrodes and 
insulators, and with due regard to the methods of conducting 
the gases into and out of it and to the location of flues, furnaces, 
stacks, buildings, etc. Under some circumstances it is desir- 
able to treat the gases while traveling horizontally, while in 
others a vertical gas flow should be adopted. Sometimes special 
types of electrodes must be employed, but the variety of prob- 
lems and conditions is so great that it is not considered desirable 
to endeavor to prescribe any general rules in this regard. 

The precipitators must be so arranged that the dust, fume or 
liquid may be readily removed after deposition. In some prob- 
lems a leakage of air into the gas to be treated is not harmful, 
while in others, such as the cleaning of burner gases in sulvhuric 
acid manufacture, dilution dus to air “inleakage”’ is objectionable. 

A partial record of the results obtained since 1912 is given 
below. 

The first problem undertaken by the Research Corporation was 
to recover the valuable fumes from silver refinery gases at the 
Raritan Copper Works, Perth Amboy, N. J., after they had 
passed through a water scrubber which was supposed to recover 
practically all of the values. In this installation very corrosive 
eases were encountered. Many materials of construction were 
experimented with—even ductile tungsten, which at that time 
(1912), was not readily obtainable. The construction problem 
was finally solved by the use of heavy cast iron in parts and a mix- 
ture of lead and antimony for other parts. Insulation and draft 
troubles were also encountered but they were finally overcome, 
with the result that the installation has already saved several 
thousand dollars’ worth of valuable fume. The power consump- 
tion is about 2.5 to 3 kw. and the voltage averages about 35,000. 
Recently an additional precipitator unit with 18-in. diameter 
pipes as collecting electrodes was installed. This operates very 
successfully and marks a distinct advance over the old type of 
precipitator in several respects. The electrical equipment used 
in connection with this new unit consists of a 10-kv-a. motor- 
yerierator set, a 10 kv-a. 25-cycle single-phase, 100,000-volt 
transformer and a large rectifier. Occasionally some of the 
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deposited fume, which is a good conductor of electricity, droj 
between the electrodes and draws a heavy are. This used ~ 
cause the automatic circuit breaker to open and an auxiliai 
circuit to ring a bell and notify the attendant. A relay pan 
has been developed which prevents frequent tripping of ¢ 
breaker by automatically introducing resistance in the loy 
tension circuit upon the occurrence of an arc in the precipitate 
This device has rendered operation much more continuous a1 
has therefore increased the values recovered. 

Considerable work has been done at the plant of the Balb ch 
Smelting and Refining Company, on gases from cupel furna 
Satisfactory results have been obtained in tests conducted y¥ 
a small precipitator, and a large installation to handle the en 
volume of gases will be installed in the near future. The volu 
of gas to be treated is about 10,000 cu. ft. per min.; 12-in. 
meter pipes, 20 ft. in height, will be used for collecting electrodes 
and No. 10 jack chain for discharge electrodes. ’ 

Opinion was widely divided as to the probability of success- 
fully adapting the processes to Waterside station No. 2 of the 
New York Edison Company, the problem being to remove cinders 
from the boiler plant gases. Nevertheless, for various reasons, 
efforts were made, and the conclusion was reached that there 
was not sufficient available space for precipitators in the build- 
ing to insure successfully treating all the gases, especially with- 
out imposing prohibitive restrictions upon the draft. ts 
with a small precipitator showed that the cinders could be re- 
moved while moving at a velocity between 5 and 10 ft. per se C. 
without using water and that they could be precipitated at a 
considerably higher gas velocity when water was used. 

Our tests at the plant of the Orford Copper Company, 0 
small scale, were successful. Various kinds of gases were treate 
and many data obtained which will be useful if a large installa 
tion is made. The various flues, stacks, etc., were studied an 
plans and specifications for equipment to handle all the gase 
were prepared and submitted with our report. The values re- 
coverable from the gases apparently are not sufficient to warrant 
the heavy installation expense; therefore, before deciding to 
incur the financial risks incident to such a large installation, 
especially when only an alleged nuisance was involved, it was 
decided to await further developments. It is quite possible that 
a large installation will eventually be made at this plant. 

At the plant of the Hooker Electrochemical Company, a large 
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volume of air, containing a small percentage of chlorine gas, is 
treated for the removal of the latter. Hydrated lime dust is 
used to assist in the removal, and a few tons per day of weak 
bleaching powder are collected. The volume of gas is about 
30,000 cu. ft. per min., with a power consumption of from 3 to 
5 kw. Weak bleaching powder, chlorine gas and hydrochloric 
acid are not conducive to a simple insulation problem, as. can 
readily be imagined; nevertheless it was successfully solved, and 
for potentials as high as 50,000 volts. In this case our most diffi- 
cult problems have not been concerned specifically with the 
electrical processes, but, on the contrary, have been to obtain a 
steady introduction of hydrated lime into the gas. 

Tests have been conducted on the gases from a hand-fired 
80-h. p. boiler at the U.S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
the elimination of black smoke. The removal of the smoke 
particles is accomplished quite readily, but the question of the 
removal of the collected soot from the electrodes is still under 
consideration and some further tests are to be made. Asis to be 
expected, the results obtained thus far indicate that it is best 
to prevent formation of smoke whenever feasible, and not adopt 
methods for collecting it. But it should be noted that there are 
many places where, for local reasons or for immediate economy, 
it would be advantageous to install the electrical precipitation 
processes. The precipitator at the Bureau of Mines has twelve 
iron pipes 12 in. in diameter by 12 ft. long, through which the 
gases pass. The high-tension electrodes are wires hung in the 
vertical axis of the pipe. A pressure of about 50,000 volts is 
used, and the power consumption is approximately one kw. 

Fig. 3 is reproduced from a photograph which shows the 
general arrangement of the treater. 

Figs. 4, 5, and 6 show the effect of the electric field upon the 
smoke, the first showing the effect when the electric circuit is 
open, while Fig. 5 shows conditions 30 seconds: after the voltage 
has been applied. Fig. 6 plainly illustrates how the smoke 
began to show itself at the stack top when the circuit was opened. 
Figs. 7 and 8 show the voltage off and voltage on. Mr. A. F. 
Meston had charge of the details of this installation. 

The treating of gases from sintering machines and roasters at 
Salida, Colorado, was considered, but the tests made in the latter 
part of 1912 did not indicate that the values in the gases at the 
time were sufficient to warrant the expense of an installation. 
The plant management had been endeavoring to reduce their 
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lead losses to a minimum by close chemical control of the mater- 
ial fed to the furnaces. Recent developments have so reduced 
installation costs that the problem may be reconsidered, espe- 
cially since the processes are now in successful use on similar 
gases at another lead smelter. 

Tests were conducted on a small scale at the Kings County 
Foundry with results showing that complete recovery of the 
fume was feasible. The gases come from cupola furnaces in 
which old tin cans and other metal scrap are reduced to a poor 
grade of iron which is made into sash weights. The fumes 
consist mostly of tin, lead and zinc oxides and the quantity per 
dayisconsiderable. The cost of separating and refining the metals, 
when they are in the proportion as shown by analyses of the 
collected material, is such that the expense of the installation 
has not yet been incurred by the compnay which proposed to 
operate it, and therefore the scheme has remained dormant, 
since the completion of our tests and submission of our report. 
When a process has been perfected for treating these fumes 
economically so that the tin, lead and zine can bring something 
close to their market value, the field is a good one in which to 
build up another by-product industry. As these sash weight 
foundries are operated at present it would be necessary to in- 
stail a fairly extensive system for cooling the gases down to a 
reasonable working temperature. Of course, such apparatus 
increases the cost and helps to make difficult the profitable 
collection of these fumes at the present time. 

Elaborate tests upon gas volumes, composition, temperature, 
fume content, etc., were conducted for the Chase Rolling Mill 
Company in order to secure reliable data upon which to base 
designs for full-scale commercial installations. The fume is 
mostly zinc oxide originating at the crucibles in which zinc and 
copper alloys are produced. Many tests were conducted with 
the electrical processes while the gas conditions were varied as 
to velocity, temperature, etc. The results were very gratifying, 
showing that the financial returns would warrant an installation. 
Plans have been prepared for large commercial installations at 
various locations and a contract for one of these has been awarded. 
Early in the testing work at this plant such discouraging results 
were obtained that some of our own men considered it to be a 
hopeless task, and it was with great difficulty that they were 
induced to renew the work and carry it to the favorable stage at 
which it is now. The management of the plant kept its faith 
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throughout the trying periods when tangible results seemed to be 
the exception, and its course is to be commended. Mr. P. E. 
Landolt had charge of the details of the work at this plant. 

Professor A. H. White has succeeded in cleaning the entire 
make of illuminating gas at the plant of the Ann Arbor Gas 
Company by means of the process, the installation requiring 
avery small amount of power. The tar removal was practically 
complete. At times during the testing period the gas velocity 
past the electrodes was over 30 ft. per sec. The installation 
is very simple and compact, and judging from his reports, should 
warrant its rapid and general adoption as standard equipment 
for this purpose in gas manufacture. Prof. White’s work is 
described in the American Gas Light Journal for Sept. 21, 1914. 

An installation at Omaha, Nebraska, for collecting sulphuric 
acid mist arising from so-called “‘ parting kettles’ in a silver 
refinery, practically identical with the Selby, California, instal- 
lation, was also very successful. Mr. H. A. Burns had charge 
of the details of this installation. 

The installation at Garfield, Utah, is fully described by Mr. 
W. H. Howard in the Bulletin of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, August, 1914. It consists of seven units, 
each of 360 five-in. pipes, 2520 in all. The volume of. con- 
verter gases treated is approximately 200,000 cu. ft. per min. 
The collected material is quite high in lead, and several carloads 
have already been shipped for refining. It is a large, well- 
constructed installation and is reported operating very success- 
fully, the collection being about 95 per cent of total solids. 
Semi-commercial tests also were conducted upon main flue 
gases, coming from blast furnaces, roasters and reverberatory 
furnaces. These tests likewise were successful and eventually 
these gases also may be treated by the processes. 

The electrode spacing is 2.5 in., the potential about 30,000 
volts, and the power consumption approximately 50 kw. The 
building which contains the motor-generator sets, rectifiers, 
control apparatus and switchboard panels is one to be proud 
of. Mr. Howard was assisted by Mr. R. F. Barker, to whom the 
details were delegated. | 

Fig. 9 gives a general view of the treater. The converter 
gases, mixed with more or less air, come from the converter 
building througha long steel balloon flue, drop a considerable 
amount of the heavier particles throughout the length of the 
flue, then enter the bottom header, pass upward through the 
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five-in. pipes, into the upper header, then through the long 
radius pipes into the main flue, which also carries gases from 
other parts of the smelter. The photograph was made prior 
to actual connection of the flue to the new stack which is in the 
right background. 

The small precipitator used early in the testing work at Gar- 
field was subsequently shipped to Murray, Utah, and tests © 
were conducted at the lead smelter with excellent results. The : 
smelter already was equipped with a large and expensive bag- — 
house, and for this reason it was not necessary to install the é 
electrical processes immediately. The analytical results s¢uwed ~ 
nearly 100 per cent clearance of the suspended particles o* fume : 

q 
7 


PNG tafe 


and acid. 

At Tooele, Utah, small-scale tests were conducted on gases 
from sintering machines, carrying large amounts of lead, ele- © 
mentary sulphur, etc., and upon gases from roasters, converters 
and blast furnaces. In all cases the results were satisfactory. 
Two large units are now in successful commercial operation on ~ 
the sintering machine gases and it is planned to install several 
others on these gases as soon as possible, and later to install 
precipitators on other flues at this plant as well. Each of the 
two units contains 48 pipes 12 in. in diameter by 15 ft. long, 
placed vertically. The electrode spacing is six in., the volume 
of gas treated 1s approximately 20,000 cu. ft. per min., the power 
consumption measured at the transformer at present is less than 
five kw., and the recovery of fume, when the treaters are not © 
overloaded by forcing the blowers at the sintering machines, is 4 
practically complete. The fume contains a fair percentage of 
elementary sulphur, which formerly wrought havoc with bag- 
house installations, especially when it exploded. The potential 
on the treater, as indicated by transformer ratio and primary 
voltage, is about 70,000 volts. At this plant also some changes 
in the metallurgical operations have resulted in a considerable 
reduction of the values lost in the fumes, hence the electric 
processes are not called upon to recover as much as was being © 
lost a year or so ago. Figs. 10 and 11 picture the small precipita- 
tor operating on these gases, and show the effect produced by the ~ 
current. Mr. H. A. Burns has directed the detail work connected. 
with the processes at this plant and he has been ably assisted 
by the smelting company’s technical men. 

Without having conducted any preliminary tests, a full-scale 
precipitator was designed and placed in operation for the Gold- 
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schmidt Detinning Company. The necessary alterations were 
very few and unimportant before a complete recovery of the tin 
compounds was being effected. The temperature of the gases 
sometimes reaches 800 deg. fahr. in the precipitator itself. 
Occasionally the white fumes and black coal smoke alternate. 
One can then observe the successive layers of white and black 
fume precipitated upon the electrodes and by this means can 
determine if the gas velocities in all compartments of the pre- 
cipitator are practically equal. There are nine 12-in. iron pipes, 
the voltage ranges from 60,000 to 80,000 volts and the power 
consumption is from 600 to 1500 watts. Figs. 12 and 13 show 
a prectpitator and some of the electrical equipment. 

An inexpensive precipitator was installed for the Milk Flour 
Company, which is used for precipitating powdered milk, sugar, 
eggs, malt, grape fruit juice, etc. The powders are obtained 
from an evaporating plant wherein solutions, emulsions, etc., 
are deprived of their water content by spraying the liquid into a 
current of hot air. The powder is removed from the gas before it 
cools sufficiently to allow deposition of the evaporated moisture. 
Excellent powdered organic materials are recovered in this 
manner at a small expense. A small electrical precipitator was 
subsequently installed for removing dust from the air entering 
the evaporators, thus insuring a food product free from dirt. 
Fig. 14 is a general view of the precipitator. 

A precipitator was installed at the Washoe Smelter, Anaconda, 
Montana, to be used for removing valuable metals and acids 
from gases arising from a modified MacDougal roaster, in which 
the Anaconda tailings were being subjected to an oxychloridizing 
roast. (Bulletin of A. I. M. E., August 1914.) The gases at 
that time were being passed through a scrubbing tower without 
obtaining a complete recovery of the values. The electric 
apparatus and treater were quickly erected and tried out, but 
at first with what were apparently unsatisfactory results. As 
similar phenomena had been encountered elsewhere, it was soon 
possible to show that the cloud emerging from the treater was 
due to moisture being condensed from the gaseous to the liquid 
condition when the escaping gases mixed with the cold air. It 
was also noted that if the furnace fires were poked so as to 
produce black smoke, no black could be discerned in the cloud 
above the precipitator when the electric current was on, but this 
was plainly visible when the circuit was opened—the difference 
between the white cloud (current on) and the dark gray cloud 
(current off) being very pronounced, thus giving a good indica- 
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tion that all solids were being collected. The temperature of 
the gases going to the precipitator was thereupon so reduced 
that no cloud would result after the gases had passed through. 
The results then showed a complete clean-up when the current 
was on and a dense white cloud above the precipitator when it 
was off.. Some photographs were taken to show the effect and 
also the suddenness with which the electricity produced it. 
Some very good moving pictures of these fogs or clouds and their 


elimination were made at this time. Twelve-in. diameter lead. 


pipes, 20-in. diameter wood stave pipe, and 24-in. diameter stone- 


ware pipes were tested and all proved successful. It was in-— 


teresting to view the tops of the pipes while in operation. One 
could see an absolutely clean gas immediately above the pipe 
outlet and it could be readily observed how the fog was produced 
in a manner similar to the cloud formation when exhaust steam 
leaves a locomotive stack on a cold and humid day. The name 
““tea-kettle effect ’’ has been suggested for lack of a more 
appropriate and shorter term. 

Examples of this effect have been frequently noted during 
tests elsewhere. The amount of ‘‘ mist ”’ formed after the gases 
were discharged from the precipitator varied with the tempera- 
ture and humidity of the outside air. A typical calculation of 
such a condition will illustrate this point: 

In a test treater handling 1800 cu. ft. of air per min., at a 
temperature of 152 deg. fahr., or 117 lb. of gas per minute, the 
air is saturated at 152 deg. fahr. (standard barometer) and 
carries 0.224 lb. of moisture in the vapor form per pound of air, 
or a total of 26.2 lb. of moisture per minute. 

Assuming an outside air temperature of 42 deg. fahr. and 60 
per cent saturation, and a sudden cooling of the discharged air 
to 52 deg. fahr. by mixing with the outside air, the heat transfer 
is as shown by the following equation: 

(117) X (0.24) X (152° — 52°) + (26.2) x (0.46) x (152° 
52°) = (X) X (0.24) & (62° — 42°) 

Where the specific heat of the air = 0.24 
the specific heat of the water vapor = 0.46 
X = lb. outside air per minute necessary to be mixed with 
the discharged air (neglecting radiation) to effect the cooling 
to 52 deg. fahr., and equals 1670 lb., then the amount of moisture 
per lb. mixed discharged and outside air is 


1670 X 0.0056 X 0.6 + 26.2 
1670 + 117 


= 0.0179 lb. 


a ee a 
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But the saturation point of air at 52 deg. fahr. = 0.008 lb. 
moisture per lb. air, so a “ mist ” or “ fog ” will form just above 
the top of the pipes. 

This “ fogging out ” has been encountered repeatedly in prac- 
tise. When tests are made during the winter season, a visible 
mist is formed after the gases are discharged from the precipita- 
tor, when warm saturated gases are being handled. During the 
periods of dry and warmer weather, the “‘ fogging out ” is greatly 
decreased. 

In other cases, where the temperature of the discharged air, 
saturated with moisture, is only a few degrees above that of the 
outside air, no mist or fog is produced. It is possible to predict 
from calculations made in a similar manner whether or not a 
mist or fog will be produced under any given conditions. 

It is further possible to show by calculations whether mixing 
two or more gases, varying in temperature and in percentage of 
saturation, in given proportions prior to passing through the 
precipitator, will avoid this formation of a mist or fog, when the 
discharged gases mix with the outside air. 

The processes were used for some time at Anaconda to check 
up the furnace losses, as they could be depended on to precipi- 
tate all solid matter in the gases. Plans were being prepared for 
a large installation at the proposed leaching plant, but later 
improvements in roasting and leaching made it unnecessary to 
add salt to the roaster and this in turn reduced the losses to such 
an extent that it was considered unnecessary to recover the fume. 

Immediately after the leaching plant tests had been con- 
cluded an installation of the processes was made at the arsenic 
plant, where flue dust is roasted to remove the arsenic from the 
metal values, and then the concentrated arsenic is recovered 
and refined. The plan was to separate the mechanically carried 
impurities from the gases at a high temperature, next cool the 
gases so as to condense the pure arsenic, and then recover it 
directly, thus saving a second refining. 

This was the first really serious effort made to use electrical 
precipitation as an adjunct in fractionating components of fume, 
although some previous attempts had been made at Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., in our work there on the silver refinery fumes. The 
results at the arsenic plant showed conclusively that it was a 
feasible method and after sufficient data had been obtained, a 
commercial installation was designed and started. Construction 
work was suspended on account of the situation resulting 
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from the European war and this installation has therefore not 
yet been completed; although reports state that it is now going 
forward. 

Messrs. Elton, Dunn,* Kellogg and Mitchell have been han 
ling the work at this plant during the latter period. They have 
also tested the processes on a semi-commercial scale on the gases 
from the blast furnaces, converters and roasters, and have” 
obtained satisfactory results. They have even exceeded in 
size the three-ft. pipe originally installed at the arsenic plant, 
by using an iron pipe four ft. in diameter as the collecting elec-_ 
trode, and a 250,000-volt transformer and mechanical rectifier 
to correspond. « 

Treating the enormous volume of gases in the main flue at 
Anaconda presents several problems. In addition to magnitude, — 
there are numerous problems connected «with the handling ; 
of the fumes and dust and their metallurgical treatment, so 
that it will be some months at least before any very definite 
progress can be reported. However, the results thus far obtained 
were so encouraging that the smelting company purchased a 
license for the use of the processes throughout their plants at — 
Tooele, Great Falls and Anaconda, and they are now in a position — 
to make rapid progress with theirinstallations. Figs. 15 and 16 
show the experimenta! leaching plant at Anaconda and the elec- 
tric precipitators under various conditions of operation. Figs. 17 _ 
and 18 show how completely the fume is precipitated by the a } 
tric processes, the views showing respectively the ‘‘voltage on” 
and ‘‘voltage off’’ effects. The fume contained, among othe 
things, hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid, dissolved sulphur diox- — e 
ide, carbon, compounds of copper, silver, iron and arsenic. Figs. — 
19 and 20 show the rapidity with which the processes act. In : 
the latter a clear space is visible between the tops of the pipes a 
and the cloud of fume above, the film having been exposed very © 
quickly after the current was thrown on. Although this ume 
is an excellent conductor, no difficulty was had with the insula- 
tion. A potential of 63,000 volts (as calculated from trans- 
former ratio and primary voltage) was maintained on the pre-— 
cipitator. 

Fig. 21 shows various features of the first installation at the 
arsenic plant, the hot gases being treated in the three-ft. iron 
pipe to remove the solids, and the smaller and shorter pipe being 
used to precipitate a fair sample of the arsenic condensed out 
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of the gases when cooled by admission of room air. The first 
test gave a precipitate in the second treater carrying 99.4 per 
cent arsenic trioxide. A portion of the impurity was due to 
volatile compounds from the wood used for fuel. Coke fuel 
in place of wood gave arsenic of a higher.purity, sometimes reach- 
ing 99.9 AssO3. The electrical equipment is shown in Fig. 22. 

At this point it may be interesting to review some radical 
differences which we have observed due to certain predetermined 
changes in the gases, although the precipitator and electrical 
apparatus were the same in all tests. 


Transformer Milamperes 
Transformer voltage Watts line to 
voltage high-tension input to precipitator 
low-tension (by ratio) transformer (d-c.) 
190 26,000 100 ile () 
190 26,000 180 4.0 
190 26,000 740 19.0 
235 32,000 930 18.0 
235 32,000 1600 Bie 


In neither of the above tests was the potential raised to the 
point of spark-over, but the following figures taken from another 
set of tests show plainly the difference in the amount of current 
which can be passed in a given precipitator and the apparent 
potential reached just before spark-over occurred. The only 
factor changed was that in the latter case the gas was slightly 
modified or conditioned. 

Readings taken at voltage just under the sparking potential. 


Voltage Milamperes 
high-tension | high-tension 
(by ratio) d-c. 
61,000 3.25 Gases unconditioned 
80,000 LORS Gases conditioned 


It will thus be seen that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
“oredict what the power consumption and voltage may be for a 
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specified gas until actual tests have been made. The consider- 
able variety of gas conditions already encountered has made 
it possible to divide gases into classes. Furthermore, methods 
have been developed whereby a close approximation to the 
required power and voltage may be obtained from the results 
of small-scale tests. 

With a large precipitator containing many electrodes the effect 
of the corona load upon the transformer is different from an 
ordinary resistance load, in that above a certain point the current 
flowing through the gas between the electrodes increases more 
rapidly with a given rise in potential than would be the case if 
the electrodes were shunted by an ordinary high resistance. For 
these reasons it is best to employ certain potentials and electrode 
arrangements for certain gases, and others for gases having 
different characteristics. Also the mechanical handling of the 
collected material must be duly considered when designing a 
precipitator. : 

Other problems upon which tests have been made with the 
processes are mentioned below. The most recent installation 
-was made in Worcester, Mass., at the North Works of the Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Company, for collecting volatilized hydro- 
chloric acid, thus mitigating or eliminating a nuisance and 
preventing further damage to surrounding vegetation. No 
experimenting was required on this installation, thus testify- 
ing to the thoroughness with which the preliminary survey was 
made before designing the apparatus. The exit gases are so free 
from acid that it is almost impossible to detect a trace of it, even 
by delicate chemical methods. Table I gives the results of some 
tests on this installation conducted by the engineers of the 
American Steel and Wire Company. The precipitator is made of 
materials which resist corrosion. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, at a sulphuric acid plant the gases come 
from an M. & H. kiln in which very finely divided zinc sul- 
phides are roasted. The sulphurous gases are to be freed from 
the suspended particles and then delivered to a Glover tower of 
a lead-chamber sulphuric acid plant. The gases are to be treated 
at a temperature of about 800 to 1000 deg. fahr. The gases con- 
tain some free sulphuric acid, which tends to complicate the in- 
sulation problem. However, our semi-commercial tests at this 
plant showed that the problems could be solved, and pointed the 
way. Designs of several types of precipitators were prepared 
and at a recent conference a horizontal precipitator was decided 
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upon and it is to be installed at once. There are to be three 
sections, any two of which will clean the gases, one section 
always being in reserve. In this problem it is necessary to con- 
serve the sensible heat of the gases and to avoid their dilution 
with air, as this would materially affect the subsequent chemical 
operation. Mr. P. E. Landolt supervised the details of this 
work. 


TABLE I 
COTTRELL PRECIPITATOR TEST—NorTH Works 
Per cent 
| hydroch- | Lb. acid | Indicated 
Water consumption | loric acid per hr. voltage 
discharge precip- at 
Date Cu. ft. per eb: water itated, rectifier. 
hr. 
1 2:30 \p:m.) to-3:30 * p:m: volts. 
Dec. 21 31.5 1969 0.455 8.959 50,000 
2 4:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
| Dec. 21 - 49.8 3113 0 462 14.382 62,500 
3 9:50 a.m. to 10:50 a.m. 
Dec. 22 40.2 2513 Ons 2.840 ; 50,000 
4 10:55 a.m. to 11:55 a.m. 
Dec. 22 42.7 2669 0.152 4.057 62,500 
5 2:45 p.m. to 3:45 p.m. 
Dec. 22 41.5 2594 0.138 3.580 45,000 
Total 
Temp. of out- Kw. input | Kw. input kw. input 
side air. Humidity Barometer | motor-gen. fan motor motor-gen. 
and fan 
deg. fahr. inches He. 
1 28 66 29.2 YOY os 0.90 3.14 
2 31 66 is 29.2 2.91 0.90 3.81 
3 27 69 29.4 2.24 0.90 3.14 
4 28 69 29.4 2.91 0.90 3.81 
5 28 69 29.3 1.57 0.90 2.47 


An installation for collecting sulphuric acid mist coming from 
a roasting furnace is under construction for the Standard Essence 
Company, and since it is so similar to other sulphuric acid mist 
problems, no difficult features are anticipated. 

At the plant of the Duquesne Reduction Company, data as 
to gas volumes, temperatures, draft, etc., were obtained, and 
tests were made with a small precipitator to show the probable 
amount of dust obtainable and to secure data for the design of a 
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large installation. Contracts have been let for this installation 
and work is being pushed as rapidly as possible. The dust and 
fume from the furnaces contain tin, lead and zinc oxides. ‘The 
first precipitator will contain 48 pipes 12in.in diameter. Messrs. 
A. F. Meston and H. D. Egbert handled these investigations. 
Similar data to those mentioned above have been obtained at 
a waste-metals plant of the National Lead Company. The 
probable recovery of values strongly warrants the immediate 
installation of the processes and advices to that effect have re- 
cently been received. The tests with the electrical processes 
were highly satisfactory, and enabled one to obtain dependable 
data as to the values now being lost, practically all of which can 
be collected readily. Mr. C. I. Weir had charge of this problem. 
Owing to various reasons beyond our control, tests of the elec- 
trical processes for the cleaning of iron blast furnace gases at the 
Bethlehem Steel Company were delayed. Arrangements now 
are being pushed so as to commence tests on a fairly large scale 
at the earliest possible date. It should be feasible to employ 


the processes either for cleaning these gases for stoves and boilers, 


thus conserving the sensible heat contained in the gases when 
they come from the furnace top, or to clean them for gas engine 
purposes, having previously cooled them. 

Arrangements have been made with the Baltimore Copper, 
Smelting and Rolling Company for an installation of the pro- 
cesses to collect sulphuric acid mist, under conditions similar to 
those at the Selby and Omaha plants, and also for an installa- 
tion similar to that at the Raritan Copper Works for the collec- 
tion of valuable fumes from the silver refinery. 

At Maurer, N. J., the American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany is planning to use the processes on mixed gases from arsenic 
furnaces and from sintering machines. The mixed gases are 
apparently more easily treated at high velocities than the sin- 
tering machine gases alone. A program of tests is being carried 
out for the purpose of determining the best design and arrange- 
ment of tke installation. 

- In addition to the installaticns and problems mentioned above, 
it is also of interest to note that we have under consideration the 


following problems, upon scme of which considerable progress 


has been made. These include the ccllection of— 
Aluminum oxide — 
Powdered starch 
Powdered sugar 
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Powdered coal 

Tin oxide for enamel 

Powdered sulphur 

Potash from burning of molasses 

Potash from cotton seed hulls 

Black smoke from round houses and other places 

Fertilizer dusts 

Zinc sulphides 

Zine oxides 

Powdered borax 

Fumes and dust from calcium carbide furnaces 

Dust from rotary lime kilns 

Dust from pyrite burners in sulphuric acid plants 

Gold and silver from jewellers’sweepings 

Fumes from linseed oil boiling kettles in varnish works 

Pcwdered alundum 

Ammonium chloride 

Nitric acid, etc. 

Inquiries have been received on many other problems, but the 
above list shows that the electrical processes are applicable to 
the collection of a great variety of materials, especially when 
it is also considered that the range of operating temperatures is 
from a point at least as low as 32 deg. fahr., to at least as high as 
1000 deg. fahr., and at all temperatures between these two limits. 
Materials can be selected for each specific problem which will be 
suitable for the local conditions of temperature, corrosion and 
mechanical strength. 

In addition to the use of the processes for abating a nuisance 
or for saving the values contained in the collected material, it is 
worth noting that the processes are also useful as adjuncts to 
other manufacturing processes or methods, either for improving 
operations or reducing expense. Both the lead-chamber and the 
contact processes of producing sulphuric acid have several places 
in which electrical precipitation should be valuable. Further- 
more, since it is so easy to remove dust from air by these processes 
they may be useful in connection with the ever-present problem 
of suitably ventilating factories, tunnels, subways, etc. 

It should be apparent that contact with such a variety of 
actual industrial problems as has been mentioned would furnish 
an impetus toward improving and simplifying precipitators and 
electrical apparatus, and would call forth a goodly number of 
patentable discoveries. While this is true, yet our policy has 
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been not to overlook those mechanical and other operating fea- 
tures which would insure reliability of operation and reduce cost 
of installation, maintenance and operation, as well as to make the 
processes as nearly automatic in operation as possible. Progress 
along these lines is also being accompanied by efforts towards the — 
standardization of types and sizes of precipitators and of elec- 
trical equipment, and toward adopting methods that would 
facilitate and expedite the collection of data, the conducting of 
experimental tests, and, finally, the completion of commercially 
and technically satisfactory installations. 

The use of sphere spark gaps for the measurement of peak 
voltages between the discharge and collecting electrodes, and in 
other parts of the circuit, has led to a better understanding of 
some of the electric phenomena. For such measurements a 
convenient portable sphere spark gap, as shown in Fig. 24, has 
been developed. Additional data on electric phenomena have 
been obtained by the study of the effect, under various conditions, 
of especially designed inductances and resistances placed in the 
high-tension circuit. Methods have been devised whereby it is 
possible to predict quite closely the power required for the treat- 
ment of a definite quantity of a given gas. The power required 
for precipitation is sufficiently low so as not to be prohibitive 
in practically all cases where it is desirable to remove fine par- 
ticles from gases. Actual power consumptions of installations 
now in operation will be found in the descriptions of some of the 
various plants already given. 

Improvements have been made in rectifiers and the method of 
using them. Many are being operated commercially at 750 rev. 
per min., a speed which presents some advantages over 1800 rev. 
per min. 

By cooperation with the manufacturers, transformer designs 
have been evolved which give apparatus very suitable for our 
work. Their reliability has been improved and the cost and time 
of delivery have teen materially reduced. Apparatus has been 
developed to restore automatically normal operation after a 
temporary short circuit in the precipitator due to conductive 
precipitated material falling between the electrodes, or to similar 
temporary overloads resulting from other. unusual conditions. 

The curve shown in Fig. 25 gives the relationship between the 
high-tension direct current flowing into a precipitator, and the 
high-tension voltage impressed upon it, the latter being shown — 
on the curve sheet as the alternating potential delivered to 
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the rectifier from the transformer and calculated from the 
measured low-tension voltage and the transformer ratio. Under 
certain conditions it would be preferable to measure the effec- 
tive high-tension voltage maintained between the precipitator 
electrodes by means of a suitable voltmeter. In general, however, 
the voltage as indicated by the ratio method is sufficiently 
accurate for field work. The lower portion of the curve shows 
the uniform increase in the current with the voltage, due chiefly 
to insulator leakage. The upper portion of the curve shows the 
more rapid increase in the current as the voltage is raised above 
that at which corona started. The bend in this particular 
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w 
N 


KTLOVOLTS 
HIGH TENSION VOLTAGE AS CALCULATED FROM LOW TENSION 


2 3 4 
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Fic. 25—CuRVE SHOWING RATIO OF HIGH-TENSION VOLTAGE TO THE 
CURRENT CONSUMPTION—MEASUREMENT TAKEN AT PRECIPITATOR 
INSTALLED FOR BALBACH SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY, NEw- 
ARK, N. J. 


curve is somewhat more gradual than is usually found. This 
is due to a special arrangement of the electrodes whereby the 
corona-starting voltage varies in different parts of the precipi- 
tator. ‘ 

Fig. 26 shows the results obtained from tests made with 
various electrode spacings in fume-laden gases at different 
temperatures. Curve A shows the potential (measured by 
transformer ratio and the low-tension voltage) which, when 
rectified, caused a spark-over to occur between a number of 
parallel wires and a plate placed at varying distances from them. 
The wires and plates were placed in a flue through which passed 
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zinc oxide fumes at a temperature of 600 deg. fahr. Curve B 
shows similar data obtained with the gas temperature reduced 
to between 350 deg. and 400 deg. fahr. Curve C shows similar 
data obtained from the same electrode system with air in the 
flue. The relative positions of curves A and B are what would 
be.expected. Data are being obtained in order to plot a series 
of curves between corona-starting voltage (ratio method) and 
electrode spacings. This work has not been completed. 

Fig. 27 gives in a specific case the distribution of the elec- 
trical losses in transformation, rectification and transmission — 
of the electrical power taken from the supply lines and delivered 
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to the precipitator. The losses of transformation are the greatest. 
The additional load losses of the transformer are readily calcu- 
lated. The added load losses of the rectifier are not definitely 
known, but experience indicates that they ate small in propor- 
tion to the other losses. The added load losses of the transmis- 
sion line are negligible. These latter losses consist almost entirely 
of corona loss and insulator leakage, both of which depend upon 
the voltage and not upon the current. From such data it is 
possible to estimate very closely the capacity of apparatus 


required to deliver to a precipitator any given power at a certain 
voltage. 
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Valuable knowledge has been gained of friction loss of gases 
passing through precipitators, and through inlet and outlet 
passages, and of how to get uniform gasdistribution. The latter is 
more difficult to control when the velocity of the gas is low than 
when it is high. 

Valuable experience has also been gained in the field of measur- 
ing and sampling large volumes of moving gases, and methods 
suitable for our work have been evolved which have been proved 
of practical reliability by results on large-scale installations. 
Several complex flue systems and stacks have been explored and 
data obtained in such a manner that reliable predictions were 
possible, as to the effect of the installation of the electrical 
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Fic. 27—Power Loss DATA 


Transformer 7} ky-a., 75,000 volts, 60 ~. Rectifier type—2 arm—8 shoe—steel shaft. 
Line insulators 2 per line trans. to rect., 11 in d-c. line. 


precipitation equipment. In many cases this is a very pertinent 
question, especially when natural draft is depended upon to 
move the gases. 

The log sheet shown in Table II gives a typical set of readings 
taken during a run on a two-section precipitator. Each section 
consists of twenty 12-in. diameter pipes, 12 ft. long. The log 
sheet shows a considerable variation in the power consumption 
and in power factor. This was one of the first test runs made 
in the application of the electrical precipitation processes toanew 
problem. Causes for each unsteady or unfavorable condition 
are sought and the effect of each on the percentage of precipi- 
tation is noted and steps are taken toward their elimination, 
Finally, with the proper conditions secured, the operation be- 
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comes steady and automatic. Electrical data and gas measure- 
ments are taken simultaneously. 

A typical field data sheet is given in Table III. It was used in 
connection with flue loss determinations, and is a copy of actual 


TABLE II 


EXPERIMENTAL DATA ON Two PRECIPITATOR SECTIONS OF TWENTY 12-IN. DIAM. PIPES 
EacH. SINGLE WIRE ELECTRODE 


Differ- 
ence in | 
static 
Kilo- Fan in- 
volts let & 
Volts high- | Amps, | Watts outlet 
low- tension low- cor- Volt- | Power Fan |inoz.per 
Time | Tap* | tension] by ratio | tension] rected | amps. | factor | speed. | sq. in. 


P.M. 
4:30 Run | started. 
5:00 5 182 57.0 15 2100 2730 0.76 330 1} 
5:30 4 170 64.0 25 3500 4250 0.82 323 1i 
6:00 4 165 62.0 20 2550 3300 0.77 331 1H 
6:30 4 175 65.7 16 2400 2800 0.85 <p Ar 
7:00 4 172 64.7 sls 2500 2924 0.85 320 I 
8:40 Both sections cleaned, pipes and wires. 
8:45 5 | 185 58.0 | 13 | 2000 | 2400 | 0.83 | 325 | 13 
9:15 | 5 194 60.5 ; 10 | 1500 | 1940 | 0.77 | 320 1 
9:40 Pipes rapped section No. 2 shut down for 1 min. 
9:45 | 5. | -195)-|- 610° | 40> |-2880- | 1950—| 060-4303 1 ae 
Readings continued about as above at half-hour intervals and pipes cleaned by ham- 
mering every hour until 4:00 a. m. 

A.M. 

4:00 5 195 61.0 10 1350 1950 0.69 285 AS 
4:25 Pipes | rapped. 

4:30 5 200 62.5 8 1150 1600 0.72 292 +t 
5:00 5 200 62.5 8 1250 1600 0.78 268 t 
5:35 5 200 62.5 12 1800 2400 0.75 270 q 
6:00 5 205 64.0 8 1200 1640 0.73 277 $ 
6:30 5 200 62.5 6 1000 1200 0.83 270 ¥ 
7:00 5 197 61.5 6 1050 1180 0.89 276 $ 
7:30 5 200 62.5 9 1150 1800 0.64 273 t 
8:20 5 202 63.0 8 1000 1620 0.62 278 t 
8:30 Run dis/continued 


* Transformer ratio tap 4—200 to 75,000 volts. 
. “ “" 5—200to 62,500 “ 

+t Pipes rapped 

} Pipes rapped at 5:20 


test data obtained in a 24-hour test. (See Fig. 28 for arrange- 

ment). From left to right the columns shown give the follow- 

ing information: 

Column 1. Gage zero—on the differential gage used; a zero reading 
was always taken. 
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Column 2. Stack reading—a differential gage reading, indicating the gas 
velocities in the stack. The gage is connected to a pitot tube 
in a 6-inch diam. ‘‘companion” pipe shown in Fig. 28. 
“ 3. V.H. in. HeO stack—is the gas velocity head in inches 
H2O in the stack and is one-half the difference between 
columns 1 and 2. (Gage factor = 0.5) 
“4, Sampler reading—is the reading indicated on the differ- 
ential gage, connected to the pitot tube in the 6-in. diam. 
sampler pipe. (See Fig. 28). 
$ 5. V.H. in. H2O sampler—is the gas velocity head in inches 
H2O in the 6-inch diam. sampler pipe. (Gage factor = 0.5). . 
. Temperature of stack gases in degrees fahrenheit. 
“ gases in precipitator in deg. fahrenheit. 
WW 8. Stack vel. ft. per sec.—velocity of gases in stack. 


Pw mer) 


RECORDING 


THERMOMETER 
L/ 


Fic. 28 


Column 9. Precipitator 6-inch pipe vel. ft. per sec.—velocity of gases in 

6-in. diam. sampler pipe to precipitator. 

“10. Stack vol. cu. ft. per min.—volume of stack gases per minute. 

“11. Precipitator vol. cu. ft. per min.—volume of precipitator 
gases per minute. 

“12, Std. vol. stack—volume of stack gases at 32 deg. fahr., 
29.92 in. Hg. 

“18. Std. Precipitator vol—Volume of precipitator gases at 32 
deg. fahr., 29.92 in. Hg. 

“14, Per cent handled—ratio of gases handled in precipitator to 
total gases in stack. 

“15. Time out—record of shut-downs or troubles incidental to 
the test. : 

“16. Time—schedule of readings taken during test. 
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In connection with the above data, sets of daily measure- 
ments were made of’the quantities and conditions of the gases 
in the stack. The details of these figures are given in the form 


ro ‘aan Gl a 


4.03) i + : 


% CO, by Volume 


2.0%———_ 40.0 Lbs. 


|, (6) 
Lbs. Coal Burned per Min. 
20.0 Lbs. ; +} 


Lbs. Gas per Min, 
of = 0.0824 Lbs. per Cu. Ft. 


(5) 


60,000 —— T Lbs. Air per Min. o° = 0.0307 Lbs. per Cu. Ft. 
’ a | ie 
50,000 50.0 Volumes Gas Cu. Ft. per Min, __| 
| at Stack Temperature : 
See Pes a Sama Valopseile 
900°F 40:0 Fe. per so —— Velocity Average of Sta. 1-5 
gore| (3) 
a= am (2) : 
Temperature of Stack °F 
700°F 0.800°H,0 
Sia a (a) 
le cs 
Bratt “H,0 
0.700" H,0 == 
Sudden Heavy Rain al 
e222? 4154305 6 7PM, 
Fic. 29 
Weather generally fair—Barometer 29.47 Gas weight : 1745 lb.per min. (air) 
in. Hg. “ weight : 1780 lb. per min.(gas) 
Elevation of station 440 + 65 = 505 ft. Standard volume : 21,600 cu. ft. per min. 
A. SL. CO2% by volume: 3.67 percent. 
Barometer correction for velocity: Lb. carbon: 26.6 burned per min. 
V from chart X 1.008 = V actual. Lb. coal : 30.6 burned per min. 
Correction for carbon dioxide: Scal 
V from chart < 0.990 = V actual (4 per : care 
coat COs) Horizontal: 
1 division = 1 hour 
Average Results. Vertical 
Draft: 0.72in H20 0.1 division = 0.02in. Hz Odraft. (1) 
Stack temperature: 808 deg. fahr. = 20 deg. fahr. stack temp. 
Airtemperature : Ze i, (2) 
Gas velocity : 40.5 ft. per sec. = 1.0 ft. per sec. (3) 


1000 cu. ft. per min. (4) 


i] 


Gas velocity (3): 40.6 ft. per sec. 


Gas velocity : 2430 ft. per min. = 20.0 lb. per min. gas (5) 
Gas velocity ; 27.2 mi. per hr. = 0.2 per cent CO2 (7) 
Gas volume + 55,900 cu. ft. per min. = 2 1b. coal (6) 


of curve sheets as Figs. 29, 30, 31, and 32. These results are 


summarized in Table IV. 
Temperature records kept during the above-mentioned test 


are given as Figs. 33 and 34. 


i 
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In Fig. 35 a sketch of the electric precipitator used for the 
demonstration in connection with this paper is shown. This 
sketch includes the method of showing corona effects and the 


June 9, 114 


40.0 Lbs. 


ee Lbs. i ‘as 


™ | 
i RH 


6AM 8 10 12M 2 4 6PM 
Fic. 30 
Scale 
Abscissa: 1 division = 2 hours 
Ordinate: 
(1) 0.1 division = 0.02 in. H2O draft 
(2) = 20 deg. fahr. stack temp. 
(3) = 1.0 ft. per sec. gas velocity 
(4) = 1000 cu. ft. per min. gas volume sa 
(5) = 20 lb. per min. gas weight si 
» 6) = 0.2 per cent CO, by vol. 


(7) = 20 lb. per min, coal burned. © 


method of producing fume and dust: for precipitation, in con- 

nection with the experiments prepared for this demonstration. 
Several additional installations of these processes have been 

made under the direction of Mr. Walter A. Schmidt, of Los 
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Angeles, California, at various locations in the Pacific Coast 
States, Canada and Germany. The one which treats the larg- 
est volume of gases is at the plant of the Riverside Portland 
Cement Company. The installation at the smelter near Trail, 


June 10, 1914 


0,500" . IE 
j Va) 
TOAM. 12M 2PM, 4 6 8 10 T2MN. 
Fic. 31 
Scale 
Abscissa: 1 division = 2 hours 
Ordinate: 


(1) 0.1 division = 0.02 in. H2O draft 


(2) = 20 deg. fahr. stack temp. 

(3) = 1.0 ft. per sec. gas velocity 

(4) = 1000 cu. ft. per min. gas volume 
(5) = 20 Ib. per min. gas weight 

(6) = 0.2 per cent COz by vol. 

(7) = 20 lb. per min coal burned. 


B. C., treats about 100,000 cu. ft. of gases per minute coming 
from lead blast furnaces. A precipitator has been installed for 
handling the gases from one 1000-barrel cement kiln at Buffing- 
ton, Indiana, and a continuous thirty-day test showed an aver- 
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age of approximately 95 per cent of the dust removed from 
between 60,000 and 75,000 cu. ft. of gas per minute. The tem- 
perature of the gases in this case reached 750 deg. cent. 


June 11, 1914, Barometer: 29.47 In. Hg. 
Weather: Gengrally Fair. . Station Elevation: 440+ 65-505 Ft A.S.L. 


PAL 


6.0% 20.0 Lbs, / 
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ne vv fia A Se 


4.0% Vy ., 
% COs by Volume’ aaa 
| Ne 
2.0% 1800 Lbs. rai 
f| ie 
1600 Lbs. —ff 
|] Lbs. Gas per-Min. 
f axe : 
60,000 1400 Lis, — pean aes a i 
= A 
4 YN fs) 
SS A Volumes Gas MiP < 
r Cu, Ft. per Min. at Stack Temperature a 
(4) 
40.0 “f 
“Nae ARS aN ia 
1000° F. 30.0 Saar evelcelty, Sta. 3 : @) 
VEX eee ‘ 
800°. IES Boal bn SED wy, : ApS 
Aes Temperature of 5 Stack °F B (2) 
2 £—~—"1 A IN 
a Tee NZ 
0.600" 
59 10AM, 12M. 2 4 6PM, 
Fic. 32 
Scale Results 
Abscissa: 1 division = 2 hours. 0.700 in. H20O average draft 
Ordinate: 870 deg. fahr. average stack temp. 
4 “ “ . ‘ 
(1) 0.1 division = 0.02 in. HO draft. : ae Dae dee 
36.7 average gas velocity 
. (2) = 20 deg. fahr. (stack) Sta. No. 3 centeraveragegas velocity 34.4 
(3) = 1.0 ft. per sec. 2200 ft. per min.average gas velocity. 
(4) = 1000 cu. ft. per min. 25.0 mi. per hr.average gas velocity. 
‘ 50,700 average gas volume 
0) = i201: Dem aaiee teau) 1520 average gas wt. (air) 
(6) = 0.2 per cent CO2 1550 average gas wt. (gas) 
(7) = 2 1b. coal per min. 18,800 average std. volume 
4.17 average % CO2 by volume 
26.2 average lb. carbon 
30.1 average lb. coal 


In conclusion it is to be stated that the past three years have 
seen the electrical processes (Cottrell patents) in constantly 
growing use and demand, several commercial installations hay- 
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ing produced excellent results, and the future is full of promise. 
The corporation has definitely established itself commercially 
in the short time intervening since its organization. The total 
capital paid into the treasury was $10,100. From the receipts 
so far obtained for technical services and for patent rights, 
all of the corporation’s stockholders have been fully repaid, 


and there is on hand at present nearly $150,000 in good and 


TABLE IV 


ELEVATION OF STATION 505 Fr. A. S. L. BAROMETER 29.47 In. HG. 
—505 FT. A. S. L. Stack HercHtT—160 Fr. 


Top oF STACK 


i 2 3 4 5 6 a 
Day Day Day Average Day | Night Day 
Date June June June 2&3 June June June 
8-14 9-14 9-14 10-14 | 10-14 | 11-14 
Period of measurement. | 1:45p.m.| 6a.m. to] 12:20 to 
to2:30 “| 12m. {6:20 pm. 9:45a.m| 6:45pm|.9:30am 
2 age 5:45pm.| 12:40 |5:30pm 
to a.m. 
6:45 - 5 
Velocity of gas feet per 
BBC ccs oles 8.0) shat ave 40.5 42.1 39.3 40.7 41.7 21.7% 36.7 
Velocity of gas. 
Feet/minute........ 2430 2520 2360 2440 2520 1320 2220 
Miles hours rcs sr » or hee, 28.6 26.6 27.6 23.6 15.0 25.2 
Flue temp. deg. fahr.... 810 830 880 855 870 690 870 
Volume of gascu. ft/min. 
G flue temperature. ..| 55,900 | 58,100 | 54,300 | 56,200 | 58,000 | 30.200 | 51,000 
Volume of gas. cu. ft/min 
at 29.92” Hg. 32° F....] 21,600 | 22,150 |19,900 | 21,050 | 21,450 | 12,900 ) 18,900 
Weight of gas passing/Air 1745| 1790 1610 1700 1730 1040 1525 
EL APT Mossrete.c = sheen. ore Gas 1780} 1825 1640 1735 1765 1060 1555 
PeuCOe by VOLS ss... =x 3.67 4.00 4.47 4.24 4.36 2.12 4.17 
Calculated lb. carbon 
burned per minute....] 26.6 29.6 29.7 29.65 31.3 9.12 26.2 
Calculated Ib. coal 
burned per minute....} 30.6 34.1 34.2 34.15 36.0 10.5 30.4 
Stack draft inches H20.| 0.720 0.781 0.775 0.778 |0.712 0.692 | 0.700 
Sets of fires..4..55..-. 1-8 1-8 1-8 1-8 1-8 1-4 1-7 
Mey OL LiTOS< oct Aad ote e «= 88 88 88 88 88 48 78 
Air temp. deg. fahr.... 75 61 67 64 80 77 84 


negotiable securities as a net surplus, with only ordinary current 
accounts owing. Further income as royalties from installations 
now in operation, under way, or contracted for, will materially 
increase the above amount, so that a fund for further sceintific 
research has already been created, and this directly from the 
industries benefited by the processes administered by the 


corporation. 
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Messrs. H. D. Egbert, P. E. Landolt, A. F. Meston, C. I. 
Weir, J. C. Hale, H. A. Burns and H. M. Pier, assistant engineers 
in the employ of the corporation, have rendered very valuable 
service in connection with the various problems which have 
been encountered and have materially aided in overcoming the 
many difficulties. They have been very loyal and devoted to 
the cause, working in the main under very unfavorable conditions 
and receiving smaller compensation during most of the three 
years the corporation has been operating than they could have 
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obtained elsewhere, and they are to be complimented and thanked 
for their zealous and efficient service. The technical men in 
the vatious plants have likewise taken a keen interest in the work 
and have rendered valuable services and have been of great 
assistance in enabling the presentation of a report of such pro- 
gress, and thanks are due them. 
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DiscussION ON ‘‘ ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION—THEORY OF THE 

REMOVAL OF SUSPENDED MATTER FROM FLUuIDS,” (STRONG), 

“THEORETICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL CONSIDERATION OF 

ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION,’ (NESBIT), AND ‘‘ PRACTICAL 

APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION,” (BRADLEY), 
New York, FEBRUARY 19, 1915. 


W. S. Franklin: Let me ask Mr. Bradley how to get rid 
of the material which accumulates in the pipes. 

Linn Bradley: This is a matter which presented some dif- 
ficulty. If it is a liquid it will run off, and if it is a mix- 
ture of liquid and solid, it will not run off unless it is of proper 
consistency. If you have a dry dust it is easy enough to shake 
it off. You have to design your plant to suit the problem. 
Fumes that are all dry can be handled in about the same way; 
that is, if they are of the same physical character. If they are 
of a eranular character, they must be operated ina different 
way from fumes which are of a fine formation. 

Saul Dushman: In order to obtain high-voltage rectified 
current for use in precipitation of smoke and dust, it has hitherto 
been customary to use a mechanical rectifier. Very recently 
it has been found possible to produce a much simpler form of | 
rectifier which does not necessitate any moving parts. This” 
type of rectifier (which hasbeen designated the ‘‘ kenotron ”’) 
operates with a pure electron discharge produced in a highly 
evacuated tube from an incandescent filament, and is based 
upon the theoretical investigations of Dr. Langmuir on the laws | 
of electron emission from incandescent bodies in high vacua. 
The current can pass through such a tube only in that direction 
which makes the filament cathode, and the tube, therefore, | 
acts as a perfect rectifier. Rectifiers of this type may be con- 
structed to operate at the highest voltages used in commercial 
practise and at an efficiency which is well over 95 per cent, 
while the currents that can be rectified are of the order of mag- 
nitude of 0.1 to0.5 ampere. Owing to the fact that the kenotron 
possesses positive characteristics, any number of them can be 
operated in parallel, in series with a resistance, and each kenotron 
merely carries its proper share of the total current. 

All the auxiliary apparatus required to operate this rectifier 
is a storage battery or transformer for lighting the filament. 
The maximum current that can be rectified by any given keno- 
tron depends only upon the temperature of the cathode, and 
by regulating the temperature of the latter, it is therefore 
ee to obtain perfect control over the current through the 
oa 

A complete description of the device will be published soon; 
but these remarks will probably serve to show that a rectifier 
constructed on the above principles ought to find a useful field 
of application in the work on precipitation of smoke and dust. 
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W.S. Franklin: Mr. Bradley has mentioned some difficulties 
from occasional sparking and are formation. It seems to me 
that it might be a help to connect a considerable inductance 
between the rectifier and precipitator or treater, and then con- 
nect a condenser between the precipitator and the ground. 

Halbert P. Hill: What is the result of commutated wave 
lengths, what improvement is found in this apparatus; in 
other words, the first switches were 10 per cent of the wave, 
but as commutated they have gone up to greater length—is 
there greater efficiency by commutating the wave? 

W. S. Franklin: I do not believe that the possibilities of 
the influence type of electric machine have been determined, 
and I do believe that the field for electro-deposition of fumes 
is so enormously wide that the time will come, and come very 
soon, when the two or three watts of high-voltage power that 
can be delivered by an influence machine will be extremely 
important. The influence machine is, no doubt, the simplest 
type of high-voltage source you can have for a small installation, 
and it is important to determine what the possibilities of the 
influence machine are. 

A. F. Nesbit: Mr. Strong and I personally tried out the type 
of rectifier which has been referred to, in this 1000-cu. ft. outfit, 
and we find it is practically as good as the Lempe rectifier. 
We have taken oscillograms of its action; and I see no reason 
why the suggestion is not eminently fitting at this time. 

L. W. Chubb: I would like to ask the authors whether the 
different kinds of fumes require a different voltage on the wire, 
and what range of intensity of field is required for the different 
kinds of fumes. In the first articles which I read on this subject 
I remember the flues were very much smaller. Mr. Bradley 
speaks today of flues four or five feet in diameter, which seems 
to be a step in the wrong direction, because to get the same in- 
tensity at the wires requires much higher voltage to be rectified. 

John B. Taylor: Whereis the definite dividing line between 
plain mechanical action and action that depends on ioniza- 
tion? The results set forth in these papers could be readily 
understood on the theory of attraction and repulsion, with- 
out going into the ionic theory. Are there any experi- 
ments that can be cited to show that the precipitation will not 
take place until the voltage is brought above a point where 
corona starts? If it is an ionization action, distinct from a 
plain mechanical attraction and repulsion, there should seem 
to be a fairly definite voltage at which the clearing up will 
begin and below which it will not. efi 

W. S. Franklin: Let us consider a polarized particle, either 
in a magnetic field, where it is a north poleon one side and a 
south pole on the other, or in an electric field, where it becomes 
positively charged on one side and negatively on the other. 
Such a particle requires a field of varying intensity to be acted 
on by any mechanical force at all, and the magnitude of the 
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force decreases at an enormous rate as the size of the particles 
decreases. It seems to me as almost certain that you never 
could get an electric field strong enough and varying rapidly 
enough to exert a perceptible force on a polarized particle, of 
the size of smoke or fume particles. Such a small particle 
must have an actual excess of positive or negative charge to 
be acted upon by a perceptible force. It is only in the case 
of large particles, such as pieces of paper, that a mere polar- 
ization leads to a percpetible force action in an electric field. 

J. H. Davis: I ask the authors if they intend to develop 
their process so that it will be applicable to steam locomotives. 

W. W. Strong: I beg to differ from Prof. Franklin con- 
cerning his enthusiasm about the influence machine. At the 
present time a small transformer, weighing fifty or sixty pounds, 
is being made to operate with alternating current, giving 30 
or 40 thousand volts, and can, be used in connection with Mr. 
Dushman’s rectifier. It is a very satisfactory instrument, and 
I think will serve to precipitate quite large volumes of fumes, 
smoke fumes and the fumes emitted by ordinary locomotives, 
especially when being fired. As to the precipitation of fumes 
emitted by locomotives, one trouble you would have at present 
is that the ordinary generators used for lighting in trains are 
almost entirely direct-current generators, and it would be 
necessary to replace them with alternating-current generators, 
in order to apply this system to the precipitation of smoke 
from locomotives. Then it must also be remembered that 
electrical precipitation can not be used to treat gases flowing 
at a high speed. Electrical precipitation is being applied to 
the problem of collecting the smoke from locomotives while 
the fires are being started. 

As to precipitation by means of polarization, that is imprac- 
ticable altogether, in fact you do not get very good precipita- 
tion at all until you get almost a maximum corona current 
between your electrodes; that is, the precipitation becomes 
better and better as you approach the sparking distance. That 
is where the maximum ionization current of the curve flows. 
According to the work of Milliken and others, it is quite prob- 
able that these little particles receive a charge of fifty to one 
hundred times the charge of the ordinary electrode. 

Linn Bradley: One of the questions asked by Mr. Hill, 
in connection with the length of the shoe, is one of the matters 
which I will take up first. We find that with a given trans- 
former and a given sized precipitating device, and with the 
transformer operated from a small alternator, it is quite essential 
that we have a long arc of contact, so-called, on our rectifier. 
If we have a point to point contact, it is difficult to get enough 
energy into a large precipitator to produce a sufficiently high 
rate of ionization. The frequency of the power supply circuit 
in some cases has some effect. It is a good plan to have the are 
of contact a certain length (and this is best determined in 
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practise), for where there is a large current flowing into the pre- 
cipitator without the proper arc of contact, there are liable 
to be rather violent surges. This condition is detrimental and, 
in fact, has at times seemed to hinder precipitation. 

As to Prof. Franklin’s remarks regarding the insertion of in- 
ductance in the high-tension d-c. circuit, this has been done 
and we have found that at times it is an improvement. We 
have placed inductance in this part of the circuit and tests 
have indicated that the high-frequency surges were of such 
character as to give a potential drop of 20,000 to 25,000 volts 
between the terminals of the special choke coil. We have 
found in some cases that the use of inductance of this kind 
makes it possible to maintain a higher effective voltage in the 
precipitator than without it. 

As to the point which Mr. Chubb raised, in connection with 
the intensity of ionization and the diameter of the collecting 
pipe, in my opinion there is a preferred design of precipitator 
for any given gas problem. The precipitator pipes should not 
be of too great a diameter nor of too small a diameter. I 
believe that the practical considerations of a fume collection 
problem are of greater importance than some of the theoretical 
questions. The increase in energy due to large diameter pipes 
that is consumed in precipitating particles, in the majority of 
cases we have had so far, has been so small as to be of no great 
importance. What the plant operators require is precipitation 
of their fume or dust. They care but little concerning how you 
do it. The practical solution of their problem has interested 
them much more than a possible decrease in energy consump- 
tion. Experiments with a 4 ft. diameter pipe certainly showed 
that its use was feasible and practicable, and, yet, while I 
would not for practical reasons recommend at present the 
universal use of such potentials as 200,000 or 250,000 volts, 
nevertheless, these potentials do operate very satisfactorily 
under suitable conditions. 

_ We have also found that if there is not a sufficient potential 

in the precipitator, proper precipitation of the fume and dust 
is not obtained. The precipitation apparatus is so designed as 
to give sufficient flexibility to reach the proper field intensity 
and to insure the most economical installation, practicability 
being of primary importance. 

There is another point which may be mentioned in connec- 
tion with power consumption and which, perhaps, may seem 
to be somewhat contradictory to what Dr. Strong said. We 
have found that it is possible to have too great a potential for 
most economical operation. Particles of dust have been pre- 
cipitated and then de-precipitated or blown off the electrodes 
by increasing the potential. 

W. S. Franklin: Does the odor disappear with the smoke? 

Linn Bradley: I have never tested coal smoke for elimi- 
nation of odor. I think that the results would largely depend 
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on the character of the smoke. If the volatile constituents are 
completely removed, probably the odor would disappear. Car- 
bon is not volatile at ordinary temperatures, so if the smoke 
consisted entirely of carbon particles there would be no odor. 
However, there probably would be volatile compounds, such as 
sulphur dioxide, present, which would give an odor. True 
gases, obviously, are not directly removed. 

W. S. Franklin: I think Mr. Bradley does not appreciate 
the absolute necessity of a grounded condenser back of the 
choke coil, to give any efficacy whatever to the elimination of 
surges by such choke coil. I mean in capacity. Whether the 
Y line is enough, I do not know. Ido not think a small. Y line 
would have enough capacity to make a choke coil effective in 
that respect. If he connects a condenser to the ground back 
of the choke coil, it will increase the capacity. 

Linn Bradley: The precipitator acts as a grounded con- 
denser. If it is large enough it should answer your purpose 
and it would be the simplest type of condenser available for 
practical operation. In practise we do have irregularities in 
the precipitator. To a certain extent, these irregularities do 
not interfere, so we make no extra effort to overcome them. 

If the conditions are such that sparks grow into current arcs, 
then there should be some apparatus for overcoming or break- 
ing these current arcs and making the operation automatic 
and stable. The character of the circuit and service is such 
as to promote surges. The magnitude and frequency of the 
surges probably vary. If they can be reflected, kept out of the 
precipitating device, and then dissipated, the actual amount 
of energy in them being quite small it would probably be de- 
sirable. 

S. M. Kintner (communicated after adjournment): Dr. 
Franklin lays special emphasis on the use of a condenser as a 
means of limiting the voltage surges on the precipitators. 
This calls to mind a series of tests that I made several years 
ago, on ‘‘static interrupters.’’ These interrupters were placed 
in circuit with the high-tension side of power transmission 
transformers and were employed as a means of limiting the volt- 
age strains between turns on the end coils of the transformers. 
The “static interrupter ’’ consisted of an air-core choke coil 
which was placed in series with the line, and of a condenser, 
which was connected between the line and ground, the con- 
denser connection to the line being made between the trans- 
former that it was desired to protect, and the choke coil. 

A series of tests, in which a special transformer of about 
200 kw. was employed, revealed the fact that of the protection 
afforded the transformer by the ‘static interrupter,’ about 
90 per cent of it was due to the choke coil. As the choke coil, 
alone, could be built for about one-third of the cost of the com- 
plete “static interrupter,” it was decided to discontinue the 
use of the latter. 
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The apparatus under discussion appears to me to be of the 
same general type and if different at all, it is in a way to make 
it still less favorable to the use of a condenser. The precipi- 
tator is itself a condenser and the protection of a condenser 
by the use of another condenser, in shunt to it, does not appear 
to me to be good practise. 

H. P. Hill (communicated after adjournment): From re- 
peated tests I have made in my laboratory I find that with’ 
any make-and-break type of rectifying switch—similar to the 
Lempe—in which the current arcs from the rotor arm to the 
contact shoe, this arcing sets up the high-frequency surge. 
This in turn decreases the capacity of the treater, from the fact 
that the substance tested takes a charge and a potential dis- 
charge while passing through each cycle. The ideal method 
of course would be to use a static machine for this service. 

The next best thing is to use a positive contact rectifying 
switch and commutate all of the wave. By this method nearly 
true direct current is furnished the treater and the capacity is 
greatly increased over a unidirectional current, or a treater in 
which only part of the wave is utilized. In the slides shown 
in Prof. Nesbit’s paper this charging and discharging of the 
fine tissue paper, as shown and described by him, is due to 
rectifying only the apex of the wave and the treater discharges 
itself before the next wave is rectified. 

It has been proved conclusively that high-frequency surges 
are set up between the treater and rectifier and various methods 
have been used to protect the transformer and to reduce this 
surging, including air-cooled impedance coils. From the result 
of my experiments a positive contact switch is the only logical 
thing to use, as it eliminates all surges, takes a great strain 
off the transformer and provides a uniform flow of current on 
the treater. 

None of the papers seems to give any data as to the result of 
_various frequencies. In my experiments I have used rectify- 
ing switches with shoes commutating 10 per cent of the wave, 
up to as high as 70 per cent of the wave, and the more of the 
wave you can commutate the more effective the treater. 

In Prof. Strong’s paper he gives Stokes’s law and discusses 
it at considerable length, but I cannot see how this law would 
apply unless the current was always a known quantity, or, in 
other words, direct current. If the kilovolt-amperes for a 
given quantity were based on true direct current this would 
vary in proportion to the amount of the wave that was com- 
mutated during the element of time. I have used this appa- 
ratus in various substances, at various voltages with several 
types of treaters and obtained better results with 60 cycles 
than with 25 cycles, and still better results with a positive 
contact switch, and the more of the wave that was commutated 
the less milliamperes on the treater were required; besides, 
with a positive contact switch the deteriorating effects on the 
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end coils of the transformer due to corona were almost entirely 
eliminated. 

I have conducted some experiments with electrolytic recti- 
fiers consisting of 400 aluminum saucers with tin plates in the 
center, separated with glass separators, and each saucer filled 
with a bicarbonate of soda solution and the whole rectifier 
encased in a glass tube, the idea being to eliminate the me- 
chanical rectifying switch, and while good results were obtained, 
only one side of the wave was commutated and the cost of 
the apparatus was prohibitive and very uncertain. I also 
operated a test with some large mercury valve tubes. As the 
result of my investigation I finally decided that a positive 
contact switch commutating the entire wave was the most 
practical and most efficient device. 
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ELECTRICAL PORCELAIN . 

TESTING WITH A HIGH-FREQUENCY OSCILLATOR. II. 

HE PROBLEMATICAL POINTS OF MANUFACTURE. III. EX- 
PERIENCES AND EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATIONS 


BY E. E. F. CREIGHTON 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 

Part I treats of the reasons for using the high-frequency oscil- 
lator for testing porcelain insulators. The oscillator is a com- 
bination of a 60-cycle transformer, a condenser, a spark gap, and 
an oscillation or coreless transformer. The 60-cycle potential 
charges the condenser and the condenser discharges through the 
gap and the coreless transformer. This sets up high-frequency 
wave trains of the same nature as the wave trains that take place 
on the transmission line. This high-frequency potential strain 
is the only kind that damages the insulators. The 60-cycle poten- 
tial is always far below the puncture potential and arc-over po- 
tential of the insulators. 

In Part II it is shown that the principal factors in the manu- 
facture of porcelain which affect the final product are: 

1. The choice of ingredients—ball clay, china clay, feldspar, 
and flint. 

2. The problem involved in getting a homogeneous mixture 
of these pulverized materials. 

3. The problem of drying out the moisture without causing 
unequal contractions which crack the green porcelain. 

4. The early dehydration in thefurnace, in which as much 
as 14 per cent of moisture is given out. 

5. Proper time and temperature for vitrification. 

The mechanical processes through which porcelain is carried 
are of the greatest importance in getting good electrical porce- 
lain. It can be stated that defective porcelains are in general 
due to the accidents of manufacture, the dielectric strength of 
all the porcelains being passably good except for flaws. _ 

Part III includes data on tests carried out mostly with the 
high-frequency outfit. An electrical method is shown of pro- 
ducing failure along invisible cleavage surfaces in the porcelain 
body. This examination should be useful to the porcelain man- 
ufacturer to indicate how nearly the porcelain is approaching to a 
weakness which will cause the rejection of the porcelain piece. 
Another method, using potential gradient to investigate the 
homogeneity of the porcelain, may be found of use in determining 
the efficiency of the pug mill which is used to mix the ingredients 
when the porcelain is in the early plastic stage. 


1. OBJECT OF THE PAPER 


N PREPARING this paper there has been in view a num- 
ber of objects. The many electrical and ceramic prob- 
ms encountered are complex and widely ramified. There 
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are several of these problems which have only been mentioned. 
There are ceramic problems on which definite information has 
not yet been found. There are methods of examination of 
porcelain which are still in the stages of development. The 
experiments given are definite so far as they go, but more ex- 
perience is necessary to crystallize the methods into permanent 
forms. There is one main object which it is hoped to accom. ~ 
plish: namely, to call attention to the use of the high-frequency 
oscillator as a rational method of testing insulators. 

Some of the subjects treated are listed below: 

(a) A brief analysis of the general problem of continuity of 
service on transmission lines in which porcelain insulators as- 
sume a primary and important position. 

(b) An analysis of the electrical strains which are actually 
imposed on insulators in practise. 

(c) A description of the high-frequency oscillator which has 
been designed to reproduce the electrical strains imposed on 
the insulators. 

(d) A brief review of ceramic problems as involved in the 
manufacture of porcelain for electrical purposes. 

(e) Experiences and experiments in the practical use of the’ 
oscillator and the general methods of study of porcelain. 

(f) Puncturing under oil: Thickness, range of puncture volt. 
age, form of test piece. 

(g) Equivalent gap tests. 

(h) Voltage of first appearance of corona on insulators. 

(i) Percentage of failure as a criterion of rejection. 

(j) Comparison of puncture voltage of several porcelains. — 

(k) Technique of examination of cracks, laminations, pune- 
Tunes etc 

(1) Hot and cold tests. 

(m) Tests with continuous high frequency. 

(n) Study of the effect of corrugating a smooth surface and 
the laws of creepage spark as affected by thickness of porcelain. 

(0) Methods of using super-spark potential from the oscillator. 

(p) Methods of examination of quality of porcelain, using 
voltage gradient. ; 

(q) Determination of the proper time of test and something 
on the question, ‘ Does the voltage test damage the porcelain?” 

Much valuable work on electrical porcelain, comprised in 
a number of papers, has been presented to the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers during the past few years. The 
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recent steps taken by the committee on standardization of tests 
of insulators have had great value in crystallizing the known 
data and information into a definite useful form. It is here 
proposed to add further to the collected data and present a 
new method of testing insulators which the author believes 
should supplant the old standard method in which potential 
at*a frequency of 60 cycles per second is employed. 

It seems unnecessary to dwell at any great length on the 
engineering necessity of finding a satisfactory solution of the 
problem of maintaining the integrity of the insulation of elec- 
trical transmission lines. It is desirable to attack this problem 
from every available scientific and practical standpoint. The 
problems relating to the integrity of the insulator are only a 
part of the broad problem of continuity of service on trans- 
mission circuits. A brief review of the salient factors of the 
broad problems is given in the following analysis, in which 
the position of the problem of the insulator itself is made evident. 


PART I. TESTING WITH A HIGH-FREQUENCY OSCILLATOR 


2. ANALYSIS OF THE BROADER PROBLEM OF CONTINUITY OF 
SERVICE 


In the first consideration we can hope only to pursue the 
line of investigation relating to detection of weak and damaged 
porcelain insulators, and either reject them if they have not 
yet been installed or remove them from the line if they are 
already in use. 

In the second consideration we may hope with confidence to 
overcome the causes which deteriorate the insulators after they 
have been put into use—such damage as comes from unequal 
expansion of metal parts, cements, and porcelains. This investi- 
gation should also cover those faults which are present in the 
manufacture, in one form or another, such as open pores, closed 
pores, cracks from unequal contractions, local strains, lamina- 
tions, air pockets, localized mineral impurities, and accidental 
impurities in the form of threads and hair. 

In the third consideration is the form of the insulator. The 
ideal design should be such that the porcelain shall never punc- 
ture. 

In the fourth consideration is the way and means of prevent- 
ing lightning from producing a potential sufficient to arc over 
an insulator. This involves the subject of overhead and under- 
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hung grounded conductors; also the necessary factor of safety 
of the line insulator. 

In the fifth consideration, assuming that in spite of all precau- 
tions an accidental arc is established around an insulator, what 
means may be employed to suppress such an accidental are © 
without causing or allowing an interruption of service? Herein 
comes the use of arcing ground suppressors and short-circuit 
suppressors. ,) 

In the sixth consideration is the condition of malicious or 
accidental interference with the power wires in which a heavy 
conducting strip is thrown across two conductors or two line 
wires are pushed together. The only possibility of continuing 
the service then lies in the use of a duplicate undamaged circuit 
and automatic relays to cause the nearest circuit breakers on 
both sides of the short circuit to open and thus remove the 
faulty circuit. 

In the seventh and last consideration is the rare occurrence 
of cyclones, floods, and sleet storms which destroy considerable 
lengths of the circuit. The only insurance against interruption 
of the user’s service is then a local steam auxiliary or storage 
battery. 

In this paper we are concerned with the first three considera- 
tions and a part of the fourth consideration, all of which deal 
directly with the porcelain insulator. 


3. How SHOULD INSULATORS BE TESTED? 


We have in the past tested insulators with high poten- 
tial at the available frequency of 60 cycles. In suggesting 
testing with high frequency it becomes necessary to differ- 
entiate between the different kinds of high frequency that can 
be produced by different types of apparatus. There is the 
continuous high frequency as given by an Alexanderson gen- 
erator and there is the high-frequency wave train produced 
by a discharge of a condenser through a transformer having 
no iron core. In each case there is the question of what value 
of high frequency to use and what potential. These factors” 
will be considered more in detail later, but we can find immediate © 
answer to the question of the proper tests to make by state- 
ment of the conditions to which the insulator is subjected. 
Insulators in practise may become faulty due to unequal ex- 
pansion of metal, cement and porcelain, but even then they” 
seldom get an opportunity to fail at 60 cycles because of the : 
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fact that every circuit has superimposed on the 60-cycle poten- 
tial occasional higher frequencies coming from switching and 
variations in load which reach the gradually developing faults 
in the insulator before the deterioration is sufficient to be af- 
fected by the 60-cycle wave. This whole question of what 
conditions of potential and frequency to impose in test on an 
insulator can be answered in the general statement: fest the 
insulator under the same conditions which cause its failure in 
actual operation. These conditions will now be reviewed. 


4. CLASSIFICATION OF FAULTS IN INSULATORS 


There are two entirely distinct conditions of failure between 
which we must differentiate. First, complete failuré of the 
porcelain by cracks, leaving only air and moisture as insulation 
between the metal terminals of the insulators. There is no 
need to discuss refinements of tests in this case. The desired 
tests consist simply in furnishing sufficient voltage to break 
down the air gap in the crack of the porcelain. If there is 
moisture in the air gap an ordinary resistance test with a megger 
will show the presence cf the crack. In the absence of moisture 
a higher voltage must be used. Second, flaws consisting of 
small cracks, laminations, air pockets, porosity, etc., in insu- 
lators which withstand the normal 60-cycle potential ap- 
plied to them and even the higher value of 60-cycle test po- 
tential, but will fail under the imposition of high-frequency wave 
trains such as occur in lightning strokes, switching, etc. 


NOTES ON TESTING OF INSULATORS WITH THE 
OSCILLATOR 


5. PROBLEM OF TESTING THE THOUSANDS OF INSULATORS 
ALREADY INSTALLED 


One of the most important points regarding the use of the 
oscillator lies in the fact that it can be made so light and inex- 
pensive and. easy to handle that it can be used by the trans- 
mission engineers and their assistants to test out insulators 
after they have arrived at their destination, and also to test out 
the thousands of insulators which have been installed during 
the past dozen years, and thereby to pick out the faulty ones. 
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6. THE CoNDITIONS TO WHICH INSULATORS ARE SUBJECTED 
IN USE 

In order to determine the nature of the desired electrical tests 
the following analysis is made. Insulators are damaged elec- 
trically, first, by lightning; second, by surges from switching; 
and third, by surges from accidental arcing grounds, and the 
like. The duration, voltage, and frequency of these surges 
will now be analyzed. 


_— = 


7. DURATION CHARACTERISTICS OF THE THREE KINDS OF 
SURGES 


Lightning has the characteristic of momentary duration, but 
a stroke may be repeated a number of times in such rapid suc- 
cession that the successive strokes appear to the eye to be one 
stroke. There are many records taken by moving photo- 
graphic films which show conclusively that lightning does come 
in multiple strokes. 

Switching surges are also of spun suis nse short duration, 
taking place only at the moment of closing or opening of the 
oil switch or the blowing of a fuse. 

Surges set up by accidental grounds are frequently of con- 
siderable duration, lasting many seconds or even many minutes. 
Single-phase short circuits sometimes cause high voltage in 
other parallel circuits. 


8. RisE oF VOLTAGE OF THE THREE KINDS OF SURGES, AND 
THE FREQUENCIES INVOLVED 


In each case the rise of potential also must be considered as 
a factor of menace to the integrity of the porcelain insulators. 
In the case of lightning there is no limit to the potential except | 
that which will cause a discharge from line to ground. In the 
case of switching, the voltage on the line nearly always reaches 
double value; and with changes of ratio of capacity and induc- 
tance in the transmission circuit or with partial resonance, the 
surges may rise to considerably more than double line potential. 
In the case of arcing grounds the voltage will usually rise to _ 
double value and there are many chances of a resonant condition 
existing which will carry it much above double value. 


: 
. 
9. THE OscILLATOR TESTING SET | 
; 


The testing set, as developed, is shown in Fig. 1. It consists 
of the following elements as shown in the diagram, Fig. 2. 
a. A 60-cycle step-up transformer. 
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b. A condenser placed across the terminals of the high-volt- 
age coils of the transformer. 

ec. An adjustable gap. 

d. An oscillation transformer, oil-immersed, without iron 
core, consisting of a few turns on the primary and many turns 
on the secondary. The regulation of this transformer is made 
as good as can be obtained and, unlike the wireless outfits, 
there is no dependence placed on obtaining resonance for the 

ordinary tests. 
e. A sphere gap made up of spheres of 
saaetae diameter equal to maximum air gap. 
f. A suitable reactor to protect the step-up 
transformer against the damaging effect of 
short circuit when a spark takes place on the 


small gap. 
b The ratio chosen for the 60-cycle trans- 
Oa eC former is 110 volts to 13,000 volts, as both are 
standard and 13,000 volts is high enough to 
d give good effects in the oscillator, in the set 


large enough to test ordinary single-unit in- 
sulators. This outfit is capable of producing 
a voltage represented by a setting of 125,000 
volts on the sphere gap and is capable of 
operating at this value all day long continu- 

Fic. 2 ously. This is the testing set recommended 
Diagram of connections for general use. For testing single lower 


of the oscillator testing 


set for porcelaininsula- voltage insulators a smaller set can be built 


INSULATOR UNDER TEST 


b, condenser 1 

Suecouheen to meet the special needs. ’ 

Sp aos rassiot= The main frequency. of the natural oscilla- 
e; sphere gap tion of such an outfit without the secondary 


f, series inductance ‘ : 
; of the coreless transformer in place is about 


200,000 cycles per second. The range of high frequency 
recommended for testing ‘s 150,000 to 400,000 cycles per 
second. 

The maximum rate of discharge should not be less than 1000 
kv-a. This maximum rate of discharge is not dependent on 
the kilowatt rating of the 60-cycle transformer but depends 
mostly on the electrostatic condenser, 

The foregoing data cover the characteristics of a testing set 
which is capable of testing most of the insulators in use. It 
is ea ily manufactured and satisfactory in operation. A con- 
venient form is shown in the accompanying illustration, Fig. 1. 
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10. ConTROL OF VOLTAGE OF THE OSCILLATOR 


The voltage is controlled by gradually opening the control 
gap shown in Fig. 2. One electrode of this control gap is con- 
nected to a long insulating rod which permits of handling while 
the arc across the gap is playing. In this way the voltage is 
gradually increased to the desired value while it is being applied 
to the insulator. 

The control of the voltage by the use of the control gap alone 
gives a very simple condition and its use is recommended in 
spite of an increase in the number of wave trains per second 
at less than quarter its maximum voltage. If this increase in 
the number of wave trains were a serious matter it could be 
taken care of in either one of two ways. First, by decreasing 
the total time of applications of voltage to the insulator, so as 
to give the same total number of wave trains, when the control 
gap is small and sparking over more than one per half-cycle. 
A test of one minute with 120 alternations per second gives a total 
of 7200 wave trains per minute. The other method of getting 
a definite number of wave trains applied to the insulator could 
be accomplished by reducing the voltage at the terminals of 
the 60-cycle transformer, thus making the peak voltage corres-. 
pond with the spark voltage setting of the control gap. In 
this way a single wave train per half-cycle will be produced. 

As a matter of experience it is found that except in special 
cases the variation in the number of wave trains is not a serious 
matter in the practical testing of insulators. There are several fac- 
tors involved. First, the time of rest of an insulator set at one 
minute or ten seconds is a quite arbitrary value and the period 
might well be chosen as two minutes if so desired. Two minutes 
would correspond to twice the number of wave trains per 
second. It is desirable to maintain the standard of one minute 
for test for reasons of economy. Second, the greater number 
of wave trains *s produced at the lower values of voltage and 
the lower values of voltage correspond to small insulators on 
which there is a large factor of safety. As the matter stands, 
then, there is a greater number of wave trains applied to the 
lower voltage insulators, but they are capable of withstanding 
it and the extra number of wave trains applied for one minute 
is not sufficient to cause deterioration of good porcelain. 

In Figs. 3, 4, and 5 are given three oscillograms taken in the 
60-cycle circuit of the oscillator which show typical conditions 
for three different values of voltage generated in the secondary. 


PLATE XXIX, 
ASE. Es 
VOL. XXXIV, 1915 


[CREIGHTON] 


EotGamel 


125-kv. oscillator with sphere gap voltmeter. Single terminal of the coreless trans- 
former shown at the left to which one sphere is attached. The other terminal of the 
coreless transformer is grounded. The other sphere which carries the voltmeter is grounded 
so that it can be handled while the spark is playing. 


ge BTVOLTS 


[CREIGHTON] 


Fic. 3 


Oscillogram of voltage in the 60-cycle circuit of the oscillator when the control gap is 
set for 6000 volts effective. There is only one main discharge at the control gap per half- 
cycle. When a spark at the control gap takes place it is indicated on the oscillogram bya 


sudden drop in voltage. 


PLATE XXX. 
A. |. E. E. 
VOL. XXXIV, 1915 


Fic. 4 [CREIGHTON] 


Oscillogram of the voltage on the low side of the 60-cycle transformer when the control 
gap is set for 12,000 volts. There is only one main discharge at the control gap per half- 
cycle of the 60-cycle circuit. 


Fic. 5 [CREIGHTON] 


Oscillogram of the voltage on the 110-volt side of the 60-cycle transformer. A blast of air 
was playing on the arc which removed the ionized gases and thereby introduced about 
three wave trains per half-cycle, all of which are about equal. 
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Comparing oscillograms of Fig. 3 and Fig. 4, it is seen that 
the voltage at the control gap may be reduced more than 50 
per cent by decreasing the length of the control gap without 
increasing the number of wave trains per second which are 
effective in producing the high voltage on the secondary of the 
coreless transformer. In a 60-cycle circuit there are 120 
alternations per second and the gap should spark over at each 
peak value of the 60-cycle potential. When the gap sparks 
over it is indicated on the oscillogram by a sudden drop. In 
Fig. 4 there are extra oscillations after the first peak value which 
re-light the spark but the voltage is so low, as compared to the 
peak value, that it is negligible. 

In Fig. 5 an air blast is added which carried the ionized gases 
of the spark away and causes the voltage to rise to practically 
full value two or three times per half-cycle. The spark at the 
control gap is then extinguished and the voltage curve gradually 
drops into the regular 60-cycle wave, the distortion being due 
to the electromagnetic energy derived from the series reactance 
in the 60-cycle circuit. 


11. MEASUREMENT OF VOLTAGE 


The only available practical method of measuring the volt- 
age of high-frequency wave trains is by sphere gap. Although 
the voltage may not be accurately expressed in volts, due to 
the unknown conditions of ionization and deionization at high 
frequency, and also due somewhat to the inevitable dielectrical 
spark lag, still there is no reason for not accepting the voltage 
measurement taken by the sphere gap. Since this statement 
may be open to question, a further analysis of the object we have 
in view and how it differs from other voltage measurements is 
given in an endeavor to clarify the situation. Under the ordinary 
conditions of power distribution for lighting it is quite essential 
to have a definite voltage which can be measured and relied 
upon in order not to damage the lamps to which the voltage is 
applied or to have the voltage so low as to get an insufficient 
amount of light. The object in view-in measuring the high- 
frequency wave trains is not in any way similar. Therefore 
we do not need to have the same standard. The object in the 
measurement of the voltage, or more accurately stated, the 
equivalent sphere gap, of an insulator is the desire to know 
what potentials must exist at the terminals of the insulator to 
cause it to arc over or puncture. Although it would be of 
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interest to express this tendency to spark’ over the insulator in 
terms of accurately expressed voltage, either peak value or 
effective value, it is not at all essential. The essential feature 
is to have a standard of reference with which to compare differ- 


ent types of insulators, different forms and conditions of elec- © 


trodes, and such other features of design as produce the most 
reliable insulator. The sphere gap furnishes reliable means of 
measuring the limiting condition which will cause a spark to 
form over the insulator, and it is convenient to express the gap 
length in terms of the voltage which will cause the gap to arc 
over at the usual frequency of 60 cycles. 

In choosing the sphere gap the diameter of the sphere is made 
about equal to the maximum gap length to be used. 

There is another value of voltage that it is desirable to measure 
for the information it gives relative to lightning arresters; that 
is the minimum gap setting of the spheres which will take all 
the discharge away from the insulator. This minimum gap 
setting is considerably below the maximum gap setting which 
causes practically all the discharges to take place across the in- 
sulator. The intermediate values of sphere gap settings be- 
tween the maximum and minimum are in general of no partic- 
ular interest. 

Instead of giving the equivalent sphere gap in centimeters 
or inches the values are translated immediately by means of 
the scale on the oscillator into equivalent kilovolts at 60 cycles. 
In some cases we have used a straight scale subdivided into 
kilovolts underneath the supporting rod of the grounded sphere. 
In another case we have attached a wire to the shank of the 
grounded sphere and passed this wire around a cam which 
carried a pointer around a circular dial as shown in Fig. 1. 
The large dial adds little to the expense but it has the advantage 
of being read more easily and is economical of time in testing. 

For special conditions of study a dial has also been used on 
the control gap which measures the gap length. The ratio be- 
tween the voltage on the control gap and the voltage pro- 
duced on the sphere gaps will vary according to the load that is 
placed in parallel with the sphere gaps. However, for any 
fixed condition of load the control gap can be calibrated and 
used as a measure of the applied potential with a fair degree of 
accuracy. The control gap gives the maximum voltage gen- 
erated and the sphere gap gives the maximum voltage that 
exists across the insulator, which is naturally less than the maxi- 
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mum super-spark voltage applied. The voltage measured by 
the sphere gap is somewhat above the spark voltage of the in- 
sulator when the voltage is gradually increased in the usual 
way. The dial, then, on the control gap has its special uses, al- 
though it is not an essential part of the testing outfit for the 
usual tests that have been made on insulators in the past. 


12. KiLovoLtt-AMPERE CAPACITY OF THE OSCILLATOR 


The kilovolt-ampere capacity of the testing apparatus is 
important, especially where a number of insulators is tested in 
multiple. The capacitance of the electrostatic condenser used 
with the coreless transformer, together with the inductance and 
regulation of the coreless transformer, determines the value of 
power which can be delivered by the testing outfit. The power 
of the oscillator is used up in producing corona over the surface 
‘of the insulator and its connecting wire. In the oscillator test- 
ing set designed for general use, there 1s sufficient energy to pro- 
duce spark-over on five disk insulators in parallel when the elec- 
trostatic condenser has a capacitance sufficient to store up 500 
microcoulombs. By doubling the capacitance it is possible to 
test ten suspension type insulators in parallel. The rating of 
this oscillator is 125 kv., which it can carry continuously. For 
short periods of testing it has been used up to 175 kv. on a single 
insulator. It is capable of producing for an instant approxi- 
mately 5000 kv-a. A somewhat smaller outfit could be used for 
testing single insulators of the suspension type, but the smaller 
oscillator would have less application and would require a con- 
siderable knowledge of its characteristics and adaptability to 
prevent its being used under conditions which would give inade- 
quate potential stress on the insulator. 

We have in the laboratory an old Tesla coil outfit which is 
smaller, but the kilovolt-ampere capacity of this outfit was in- 
sufficient to spark over an insulator designed for a 33-kv. circuit. 
The corona, formed at the head of the insulator and extending 
out about an inch over the surface, absorbed all the available 
energy from this outfit far below arc-over voltage. 


13. WHat CAN BE DONE WITH THE OSCILLATOR TO REPRO- 
DUCE OPERATING CONDITIONS OF INSULATORS 

The ideal criterion for testing is to weed out all insulators which 

will fail subsequently in use. Tests should be made to meet 

these operating conditions. The method of test using the oscil- 
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lator adapts itself with a fair degree of perfection to the repro- é 
duction of all of these conditions and it is only a matter of choice 


on the part of the engineer to get with its use the mildest or 
nearly the severest conditions of electric surges. These different 
degrees of severity of test can be obtained with greater ease and 
simplicity than with the 60-cycle testing apparatus. There is 
needed no special motor-generator set, no fussing about sine- 
wave alternators, no question of limited kilowatt capacity due 
to the use of more or less resistance,no large transformer and 
separate means of excitation of the generator, etc. Two turns 
on the screw of the control gap give the full range of voltage, 
the maximum of which may be far above the arc-over voltage 
of the insulator and yet no short circuit is produced on the oscil- 
lation transformer, such as takes place in the 60-cycle transformer 
when a spark occurs. The other factor involved in the tests is 
the duration of application, which can, of course, be fully con- 
trolled by a hand switch. 


14. Tests WITH THE OSCILLATOR WITH SIX GRADATIONS OF 
SEVERITY AND DURATION 


A number of arbitrarily chosen tests graded in severity and 
time of application, which correspond to surge conditions in 
practise, are given below for illustration. 

The first gradation, the mildest test with the oscillation trans- 
former, consists in opening the control gap gradually until a 
slight corona appears on the insulator but keeping the applied 
high-frequency potential considerably below the value which will 
cause a spark around the skirts of the insulator. The corona 
is plentiful, audible, and visible in daylight, and therefore there 
is no difficulty in arriving at the desired degree. If this potential 
is applied for a very brief time it corresponds to a light induced 
discharge of lightning on the line, surges from switching, and the 
momentary arcing ground through enough resistance to prevent 
high potentials. This test is too mild to have any value except 
when the insulator is cracked or punctured. 

The second gradation of testing is the application of this 
potential (somewhat less than the spark potential of the insu- 
lator) during a long period of time—say from one minute to five 
minutes. This test corresponds to a mild condition of sustained 
arcing ground. Insulators that will not stand this test would 
surely fail in service. The test is also too mild to consider for 
practical use, . 
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The third gradation is obtained by opening the control gap of 
the oscillator so that the potential rises to a value sufficient to 
occasionally spark around the insulator—say once every second 
or so. Again this discharge may be applied for a fraction of a 
second, corresponding to dangerous lightning discharges, dan- 
gerous surges from switching and from momentary arcing 
grounds. 

The fourth gradation consists in applying this discharge for a 
longer time, ranging from one second to five minutes, which 
corresponds to high-frequency surges generated by unusual-condi- 
tions of vicious arcing grounds for a period corresponding to the 
duration of test. Such arcing grounds may or may not cause a 
short circuit which ends the application of high voltage. Applied 
for one second, the test corresponds to 120 lightning strokes in 
quick succession of a voltage equal to the arc-over voltage of the 
insulator or some lesser unknown number of strokes scattered 
over several years. The test is very mild as a substitute for 
lightning strokes, as they come, of various values of potential 
above the value which is necessary to cause a spark around the 
skirts of the insulator. A duration of one minute makes a fair 
test and is recommended as a tentative standard. 

The fifth gradation consists in opening up the control gap 
of the oscillation transformer so that momentarily the oscilla- 
tion transformer gives its maximum voltage, which should be 
a super-spark potential for the insulator. This voltage stress 
is applied to the porcelain during the brief time of dielectric 
spark lag that is required to form the spark around the skirts 
of the insulator or, otherwise, during the time necessary to 
puncture the porcelain. This test, applied momentarily, cor- 
responds to a very heavy lightning discharge. It corresponds 
also to a rare case of switching and also to the accidental con- 
ditions where there is a cross between a high-voltage circuit and 
one of lower voltage. The application of a number of these single 
strokes is nothing more than the insulator may get in operation 
in dué time. The surge potential corresponding to this test 
may not appear many times per year on a transmission system. 
Good continuous service suggests the test. Scarcity of good 
line insulators may not always permit the adoption of this as 
a commercial test. 

The sixth gradation consists in applying this super-spark 
potential to the insulator for a longer period of time, of the 
order of 1 to 20 seconds. This latter test may very justifiably 
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be considered from a conservative standpoint as more severe 
than is necessary, more severe than actually occurs as a rule in 
practise. It may, therefore, in the present state of development. 
of insulators, be considered only as a comparative test to give 
the endurance of different types of insulators and may, con- 
sequently, be placed in the category known as a “ design test.” | 
15. TENTATIVE RECOMMENDED TESTS ) 
There are special tests of unusual severity which it may be 
desirable to make as comparative between different types 
of insulators, but with these special tests we are not con- 
cerned at the present moment. After testing many insulators 
the following test has been,adopted for the purposes of this 
investigation. Raise the potential rapidly about two kv. every 
five seconds until an occasional spark is produced around the 
skirts of the insulator, a spark about every second or so; hold 
this potential for one minute; then raise the potential by about 
20 per cent, causing a flood of sparks around the insulator, and 
hold for ten seconds. 


16. OPERATORS’ VIEWPOINT AND EXPERIENCE 


Mr. F. Osgood at the recent meeting of the Institute empha- 
sized very strongly that the oscillator had shown bad designs 
of insulators on their system, resulting in the complete elimina- 
tion of all the insulators of a certain type, and furthermore, he 
found weakness in all the older pin types of porcelain insulators. 
The manufacturers of insulators were asked to produce an in- 
sulator which would stand the high-frequency test and I under- 
stand they have been able to do it. This is a step toward per- 
fecting the insulation of a transmission line. 


17. WHEN IS THE OSCILLATOR TEST DANGEROUS TO 
PORCELAIN? 


In answer to the criticism that the method of test is dangerous, 
it should be noted that the surges on the line are also dangerous 
to the porcelain, especially if it is faulty. 

The object of the test is to make it dangerous to faulty porce- 
lain. The object should be, and before long will be, to damage 
and destroy every insulator which in practise would be damaged 
by the surges in the circuits. It will finally be good economy 
to do this. If the test is made to correspond to the conditions 
on the circuit which the porcelain is designed to withstand, 
then the statement of danger has only a desirable significance. 
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18. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Let us examine the subject in its several different aspects: 
Ist, old designs; 2nd, cracked, porous, or punctured porcelain 
yf insulators already installed; 3rd, new insulators not yet in- 
stalled. 

First. We have not yet arrived at a condition of perfection 
vf design of all pin insulators. Therefore, it is too early to 
‘ecommend a wholesale slaughter of weak designs. Reasonable 
ngineering judgment must be exercised in each system to weed 
mut the insulators which are weak enough to fail under the 
requently occurring surges of switching and accidental arcs; 
put the next better grade should not be damaged by too severe 
ests and should be left in place on the lines to run chances in 
sscaping a heavy strain due to lightning, until the evolution of 
lesign and manufacture brings forth a more perfect insulator. 
[The test of these old insulators in place should therefore be 
nilder than it will eventually be desirable to make it. It is 
10t difficult to get a conception of the possibility of damaging’ 
un insulator under test. A time test, as described later, made 
mn a number of insulators will determine the possibilities of 
lamage from the test. 

If old insulators are mounted on wooden cross-arms and the 
ins are not grounded a much weaker insulator can be used suc- 
essfully than where the pin is grounded. Still the cracked 
ind punctured porcelains must be removed from the circuit, 
yecause a failure of the insulator causes the destruction of the 
upporting wood and is consequently a great menace which 
hreatens long-continued interruption of service while a pole 
ind arm are being replaced. 

Second. In the case of porous or cracked or otherwise badly 
veakened porcelain the test must be severe enough to show the 
ault. 

Third. In the purchase of new insulators the requirements 
f test should be severe enough to show faulty design and the 
yresence of flaws which will subsequently be developed by the 
urges under service conditions. Rigorous tests should be used 
n new insulators before installation to determine definitely 
hat neither the design nor the quality of porcelain is poor. 

19. Is tHe Hicu-FrReqgueNcy Test DancERous To Goop 
PORCELAIN? 


The next question relates to the danger of the test to good 
orcelain. Every test which carries the electric strain up to the 
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maximum limit of the porcelain is very liable to cause danger even” 
to good porcelain. If, as it should he, the thickness of porcelaim 
is made such that the spark potential around the skirt is very 
much less than the puncture potential and the design is so made 
that the potential gradient at any point has a reasonable value, 
less than the damaging value, then the recommended high= 
frequency tests can be made without damaging good porcelain, 
If many insulators fail it may be an indication that they are too 
near the danger limit of electric stress. In further reply to this 
criticism, it should be recalled that the results of tests on 60 
cycles have shown that the 60-cycle potential at spark-over 
value may also damage porcelain. 
In a paper presented to the A. I. E. E. June 1911 by Mr. Aus 
tin, he showed that the 60-¢ycle* potential applied to a rack of 
insulators would puncture quite a number of them during the 
first period of a few minutes and would continue to puncture 
insulators during every minute that the test was continued, 
although al a lesser number per minute as time went on. From 
this it is evident that at the end of a minute test there will 
necessarily be some porcelain insulators which are just ready 
to puncture and may be in a condition described as damaged. 
Familiarity. with the rule of one minute duration of test may caus 
the critic to overlook this condition. The subject will be some- 
what clarified by the observations on the nature of flaws give 
later. ; 
Since 1911 there has been very evident progress made in the 
manufacture of electrical porcelain. From our observations 
on the use of high-frequency potentials for testing insulators it 
would appear that defective insulators would be picked out ear- 
lier by the high-frequency tests and our test results show that 
batches of suspension insulators delivered to the laboratory have 
withstood high-frequency tests by the hour without losing a 
single insulator among them. Some tests were run continuously 
nine hours per day for six days with the voltage at barely arc- 
over value, and the insulators are still in good condition. This 
experience tends to show that only the faulty insulators will be 
picked out by the tests. , 
This question of damage to good porcela’n in particular cases 
can be determined sometimes by special tests on insulators. 
If an insulator is tested continuously for an hour without punc- 
turing, it is reasonably evident that a one-minute test will not 
damage the same porcelain and a test I‘mited to a few seconds 
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gives still further assurance. The question then of the duration 
of test and the damage that results thereby can be determined 
on special lots of insulators by the number that is damaged in 
a given time, which should be made long as compared to the 
standardized duration of test. Our own results show that an 
insulator of good design and good porcelain will withstand high- 
frequency discharge many hours. In thus comparing two 
different designs of insulators or two different makes of insulators, 
it is evident that one that withstands the discharge for the 
longest: time will be the better insulator to use. If many insula- 
tors under test are shown to be damaged by a reasonable test 
it is evident that the design is faulty or the porcelain defective. 
If the test is made less severe than reasonable, then poor insula- 
tors will be installed on the line. With poor insulators installed, it 
becomes a matter of chance how soon they are caught by a surge. 
On the ideal line there should not be used a single insulator that 
will puncture. 


20.-PorRcELAIN IS NOT HEATED BY NORMAL TEST WITH THE 
OSCILLATOR 


A criticism of the method has been that the high frequency en- 
tails dielectric losses which it is feared will damage the porcelain. 
There is no doubt that the high-frequency test produces more 
heat in the porcelain, by some sort of hysteretic effect, than 
comes from the application of 60 cycles. There is.also no doubt 
that the high frequency will reach and damage a bad spot much 
more quickly and much more surely than the 60-cycle tests. 
In regard to this heating, however, there should be no confusion 
between the application of high-frequency wave trains at 
300,000 cycles from an oscillator and high frequency from a gen- 
erator. In the case of the oscillator a wave train of high fre- 
quency is applied about 120 times per second. Between adja- 
cent trains there is a relatively long period of rest, about 100 
times the duration of a train, during which no potential is applied 
to the insulator. On the other hand, when the potential is sup- 
plied by a high-frequency generator, the high frequency is abso- 
lutely continuous and the heating of the porcelain is correspond- 
ingly magnified. With continuous high-frequency voltage it is 
possible to overheat the insulator and damage it by heat alone. 
Even under continuous frequency nearly all the heat comes 
from corona in the air and very little from dielectric hysteresis 


in the porcelain. 
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In conclusion, long-continued tests have shown that there is 
no danger of hysteretic heating of good porcelain insulators by 
the recommended tests using the wave trains of an oscillator. 


21. HEATING OF THE SURFACE OF THE INSULATOR BY CORONA 
AND SPARKS 


As to the damage from heating the surface of the porcelain, 
it can be stated in general that the corona may take place over 
periods of several minutes without heating up the porcelain more 
than a few degrees. It is hardly perceptible to the touch. The 
sparks have more heating effect but nothing serious—a rise of a 
few degrees. There is one undesirable condition, however, which 
will be perfectly evident to the tester: When, due to using very 
heavy discharges, the spark concentrates in one fixed streak 
around the porcelain skirts, local heating can take place on the 
surface of the porcelain. This concentrated heat will usually 
crack the porcelain in a minute or so. This fixed spark is an 
improper application and can be avoided by changing the condi- 
tions of test. It should be understood that the proper testing 
of the insulator by high frequency consists in making the dis- 
charge take a new path around the insulator at each successive 
discharge, so that the appearance to the eye is that of many 
radial streaks of discharge fairly uniformly distributed over the 
whole surface of the insulator. 


22, CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 125-Kv. HIGH-FREQUENCY 
OSCILLATOR 


Much of the detail work of making a practical design of 
oscillator has been done by Mr. P. E. Hosegood. There are 
certain complex phases of the problems involved which are out 
of the scope of the present presentation. However, the im- 
portant characteristics of the oscillator from a useful stand- 
point have been summarized by Mr. Hosegood and are herewith 
presented, with the addition of only an occasional comment by 
the writer intended to connect the information with the rest of 
the paper. 

One of the chief objects to be achieved in the design of a high- 
frequency oscillator for testing insulators is good regulation so 
as to be able to test a number of insulators at once without undue 
drop of voltage. When insulators are connected to the oscillator 
the voltage falls off due to regulation. The current in the high- 
voltage coil supplies two conditions, viz: the loss of energy in 
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brush discharge and the capacitance of the insulators. These 
conditions call for as close a coupling between the two coils of 
the oscillator as can be obtained. Owing to the variation of 
the capacitance of the high-tension circuit of the oscillator, with 
varying loads, it is impracticable in general work to use loose 
coupling between primary and secondary, and depend on ad- 
justing the inductance and capacitance for resonance. With 
close coupling, the voltage generated at the high-tension terminal 
of the oscillator will depend chiefly on the ratio of turns between 
primary and secondary windings of the coreless transformer. 

The voltage applied to the condenser depends upon the setting 
of the control gap. The preferred form of control gap consists 
of two wheels rotated by a motor. The spark takes place be- 
tween the peripheries of .the two wheels. This arrangement 
reduced the wear caused by the spark and also maintains the 
spark potential at a constant value for any given length of spark 
gap. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show oscillograms of the potential across the 
110-volt primary of the 60-cycle transformer. In Fig. 3 the 
control gap is set for 6000 volts effective, and in Fig. 4 for 12,000 
volts. The latter is the maximum rating of the condenser. It 
will be noticed in both cases there is only one high-voltage spark 
for every half-cycle. When the spark takes place, it short- 
circuits the high-voltage side of the 60-cycle transformer, and a 
sudden decrease in voltage across the primary occurs. The 
primary source of power is not short-circuited but the voltage 
is momentarily shifted from the 60-cycle transformer to the 
series reactance shown in Fig. 2. It is only at very low settings 
on the control gap that the number of wave trains per half-cycle 
of the 60-cycle circuit increases materially. At low voltage it 
makes comparatively little difference in the effects obtained if 
the number of wave trains per second does increase. 

In Fig. 5 an air blast is applied to the control gap, which was 
set at 6000 volts. Two or three full-voltage sparks occurred 
every half-cycle. This materially increases the average current 
in the oscillator. With the air blast playing on the gap the num- 
ber of sparks per half-cycle varies according to the length of con- 
trol gap." ~ 

The curves of Fig. 6 give a measure of the oscillating currents 
in"the high- and low-tension coils of the oscillator at various set- 
tings of the control gap, the high-tension coil of the coreless 
transformer being short-circuited. The values of the control 
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gap were obtained by calibrating the gap with 60-cycle voltage. 
The values of current increase with the control gap. This in- 
crease is not directly proportional, as the resistance of the spark 
increases with the length of control gap, causing more rapid 
damping of the oscillations of each wave train. 

The no-load characteristic is shown in Fig. 7, curve A. The 
normal voltage rating of the oscillator, 125 kv., is obtained at 
no-load with a control gap setting of 5 kyv., which is less than 
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Shirt-circuit characteristics of a 125-kv. oscillator. Top curve (A) is the relation of 
kilovolts across the control gap versus the effective current in the low side of the coreless 
transformer when the high side of the coreless transformer is short-circuited. Bottom 
curve (B) is the relation of the kilovolts across the control gap versus effective amperes on 
the high side of the coreless transformer. The current was measured by hot-wire meter. 
The middle curve (C) is the relation of the kilovolts across the control gap versus the kilo= 
watt input of the oscillator measured on the 60-cycle side. 


half the available voltage. Curves B, C, D, E, and F were 
taken with varying numbers of suspension type insulators con- 
nected in parallel to the terminals of the oscillator. With only 
one insulator connected, the arc-over voltage of the insulator 
is 85 kv. This arc-over voltage decreases when more insulators 
are added in parallel, due no doubt to the combined effects of 
the local oscillations coming from the corona on the surfages 
of the parallel insulators and the difference in the arc-over volt- 
age of the several insulators. With five insulators, the arc- 
over voltage measured by the sphere gap was 77 ky. These 
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curves are practically parallel, and their different locations are 
due to the change of voltage ratio of the coreless transformer 
caused by the capacitance and corona at the insulators. 

The effect of this load on the regulation of the oscillator is 
illustrated in Fig. 8, which shows the voltage obtained with 
varying numbers of insulators connected to the oscillator while 
maintaining the control gap constant. The voltage drop 
amounts to about 40 per cent from no load to full load, five 
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insulators corresponding to full load for the condenser used in 
the oscillator. 

“The number of insulators that can be tested in multiple is 
directly proportional to the capacitance of the condenser in 
the low-tension circuit of the oscillator. This is illustrated in 
Fig. 9. By doubling the capacitance, the number of insulators 
that can be tested is increased from five to ten. The addition 
of capacitance to the oscillator lowers the frequency so that 
the output of the oscillator is limited by the minimum permis- 
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sible frequency. The output can also be increased by raising 
the voltage applied to the condenser. However, the voltage — 
necessarily increases more rapidly than the number of insulators — 
that can be tested, so that the more efficient way to increase 
the output of the oscillator is to increase the capacitance of the 
condensers. 

Fig. 10 shows the load curve for the 125-kv. oscillator, with 
the insulators connected in multiple in strings of two in series. 
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Voltage regulation for variable loads 
with three different settings of the con- 
trol gap on the 125-kv. oscillator. In the 
first curve (A) the control gap was held 
constant on a setting of 5 kv. and the 
load was increased from no insulators to 
five suspension insulators in multiple. 
At the addition of the second insulator 
the voltage was reduced slightly below 
the arc-over voltage of the insulator. 
Curve B is for a 4-kv. setting of the con- 
trol gap, curve C for a 3-kv. setting. The 
maximum possible setting of the control 
gap inthis oscillator is 10.5 kv. 
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Curves showing the gain in kilowatt 
capacity by increasing the capacitance of 
the condenser in a 125-kv. oscillator. 
Curve B shows that the load can be 
practically doubled by doubling the 
capacitanceto0.08 mf: There was gener- 
ated constantly for all values of load and 
control gap, a voltage of 80 kv. across 
the insulators. This is slightly below 
the arc-over voltage of the insulator but 
sufficient to give extremely heavy corona. 


The control gap was set at 16.5 kv., which is beyond the rating 
of the condenser supplied with the standard outfit. In addi- 
tion, an air blast of about 3 of a pound per square inch was used. 
The regulation in this case was 18 per cent drop from no load 
_toaload of 16 insulators. The current supplied to the insulators 
was measured with a hot-wire ammeter. This current increases 
with the number of strings of insulators added, about 50 milli- 
amperes for each string added. The input of the low-frequency 
transformer was measured and remained constant at two kw. 
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23. NATURAL FREQUENCY OF:THE OSCILLATOR 


The frequency of the wave trains in the low-tension circuit 
of the coreless transformer, having the secondary coil removed, 
was measured with a cymometer. The search coil of the cymo- 
meter was loosely coupled electromagnetically with the low- 
tension circuit of the coreless transformer. The capacitance 
of the cymometer was then varied until the maximum voltage 
was obtained, which was indicated by a small lamp. This 
frequency is 220,000 cycles per second. The high-tension coil 
of the coreless transformer was then replaced and the sphere 
gap opened beyond the value which would allow a discharge to 
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In these curves the control gap was set at a constant value of 16.5 kv. with an air blast 
playing onit. It is an abnormal condition for the 125-kv. oscillator. 

The load on the oscillator consisted of two suspension insulators in series and adding 
these as units. By so doing higher voltage was available than when one disk alone was used. 
The upper curve shows the decrease in voltage on the insulators as the load is increased. 
The lower curve shows the increase in current in the insulators due to the high-frequency 
wave trains as the load is increased. 


take place. The two frequencies of a close-coupled circuit 
were then obtained, which were 238,000 and 508,000 cycles per 
second. With a load of five insulators on the oscillator only 
one frequency could be detected, which was 360,000 cycles per 
second. The reduction in maximum frequency from 508,000 
cycles per second to 360,000 cycles has apparently no practical 
bearing on testing. If the higher frequency were prominent 
it should lower the spark voltage. As a matter of fact it has 
just been shown that the contrary condition exists: increasing 
the load lowers the equivalent sphere gap. 

Setting aside the possible effects of local surges between the 
parallel insulators, the change in natural frequency, as mea- 
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sured by the cymometer, has the effect, if any, of having in- 
creased from the minimum value of 238,000 to 360,000 cycles 
per second. There is no question at issue at present in this 
matter of frequency and voltage measurement. It is admitted 
that the theoretical problems, as a whole, are complex. There 
is involved dielectric spark lag for jump sparks and creepage 
sparks, and a consideration of each as it is affected by frequency, 
wave front, logarithmic decrement, energy in the corona, po- 
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Short-circuit characteristics of a 250-kv. high-frequency oscillator with the high side of 
the coreless transformer short-circuited. The following relations are given: Kilovolts 
across control gap versus current in low side of coreless transformer (Curve A). Kilo- 
volts across control gap versus current in high side of coreless tranformer (Curve B). 
(Smaller values of ampere scale to the left.) Kilovolts across control gap versus kilowatt 
input of oscillator (Curve C). Scale to the right. 

An air blast was then played on the spark in the control gap. Curve D corresponds to 
Curve A under this new condition. Also Curve E of the kilowatts with the air blast on 
corresponds to Curve C. It will be noted that the air blast increases both the current and 
kilowatt input by producing a greater number of wave trains, as illustrated in Fig. 5. 


tential gradient, etc. All of these things are beside the point 
and beyond the scope of this paper. The same problems 
apply to 60-cycle circuits but the advocates of 60-cycle testing 
of insulators do not bring them into the discussion. The point 
is this: we are not directly concerned with the voltage which 
causes an insulator on a line to fail and thereby interrupt the 
service and damage the apparatus. The insulator must not 
fail. An insulator may pass a 60-cycle test but fail on a spark- 
over test from the oscillator. They are probably never strained 
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The 250-ky. high-frequency oscillator. A small switchboard is mounted on the frame of 
the grounded sphere. Just below is a wheel for regulating the control gap. Above is the 
scale giving the value of kilovolts for the different settings of the sphere. Back of the 


corner post is the series reactance. To the right is the 60-cycle transformer. Still further 
to the right in the foreground is a small motor belted to the revolving wheels of the con- 
trol gap. Back of the motor are the electrostatic condensers and to the right is a large 
coreless transformer supporting one sphere and having its other terminal grounded. 
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in use on the line with a voltage at 60 cycles because their factor 
of safety places the operating voltage at a relatively small frac- 
tion of the arc-over voltage. When they are strained by volt- 
age it is a high-frequency impulse or wave train very similar 
in form and natural frequency to the wave trains generated by 
the oscillator. The wave trains in a transmission circuit will 
vary over a wide range of frequency but they will not differ as 
much in frequency from the oscillator as they do from 60 cycles, 


by more than a thousand times. 
e 


24. 250-Kv. Hicu-FREQUENCY OSCILLATOR 


The general appearance of this oscillator is shown in Fig. 11, 
the construction being similar to the 125-kv. oscillator. The 
coupling between the high- and low-tension coils of the coreless 
transformer, however, is not as close, as more insulation is 
necessary between coils. The short-circuit characteristics are 
shown in Fig. 12. These are similar to those obtained with the 
125-kv. set. The effect of an air blast on the spark in the control 
gap in increasing the current in the oscillator coils and the 
watts input, is shown in curves D and E. The current is in- 
creased about 40 per cent. 

Fig. 13 shows the no-load characteristic. For small values 
of control-gap setting the air blast increases the voltage obtained 
on the high side of the oscillator. This is probably due to the 
cooling effect of the blast raising the spark potential of the 
control gap. For higher values of the control-gap setting this 
effect becomes less noticeable. 

Curves B and D show the effect of connecting to the oscillator 
a 70-kv. oil-filled transformer bushing. These curves begin to 
bend over at about 230 kv. owing to the rapid increase of the 
brush discharge as the arc-over voltage of the bushings is ap- 
proached. This arc-over voltage is about 245 kv. 


PART II. THE PROBLEMATICAL POINTS OF MANUFACTURE 


25. THE MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRICAL PORCELAIN 

In the order in which the work described in this paper was 
done, various experiences in testing porcelain with the oscillator 
should come next, but to understand the results of the experi- 
ments a knowledge of the characteristics of porcelain in its 
various stages of manufacture is quite essential. Therefore the 
processes of manufacture will be mentioned before continuing 
with the experiences of testing. 
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The object of this part of the paper is to endeavor to bring 
together the elements of scientific ceramics as they relate to 
porcelain for electrical purposes, eliminating all products per- 
taining to various other industries. 

The natural aim is to improve the integrity of the insulators. 
Simply put, itis desirable to have an insulator which will never 
puncture nor break and if the potentials from lightning get beyond 
its dielectric strength the insulator must spark over through the 
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The relation of kilovolts across the control gap to the kilovolts on the high-tension side 
of the coreless transformer as measured by sphere gap. 

x ae A, no load on oscillator. Curve B, loaded with one 70-kv. oil-filled transformer 
ushing. 

An air blast was then played on the spark of the control gap and curves C and D were 
taken. Curve C, noload on oscillator, asin Curve A. Curve D, same load asin Curve B. 
It will be noted that except at low values of control gap the air blast had very little effect 
on the voltage generated. In general, with the revolving wheels for control gap, the air 
blast will change the number of wave trains without changing materially the voltage. 


air without puncturing the porcelain. To attain this end, many 
complex and unsolved problems must be considered. 


26. DESIRABLE QUALITIES IN A PORCELAIN INSULATOR 


1. It shall be mechanically strong in compression and tension. 
2. It shall be tough, not brittle or fragile. 
3, It shall be non-porous. 
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4. The porcelain shall be without appreciable cracks, lamina- 
tions, cavities, conducting flaws, or air pockets. 

5. It shall be of a fair, uniform dielectric strength. 

6. It shall have a permanent glaze without cracks, roughness 
or checks to hold dirt in the surface. It is desirable to have 
the glaze as non-hygroscopic as it is possible to obtain without 
sacrificing other factors. 

7. Incidentally the coefficient of expansion of the porcelain 
should be low in order to permit of sudden changes of tempera- 
ture due to the weather conditions. 

8. The parts should be held together with non-changeable 
cement. 

9. In the matter of design the general rule to follow should 
be to keep the distance between the metal electrodes as great 
as the mechanical strength will permit. In general this rule 
calls for thicker porcelain than can be economically manufac- 
tured. 

10. The design should be such that the air around the insula- 
tor is weaker to puncture than the thickness of the porcelain, 
even under super-spark potentials. 

11. The design should be such as to give a relatively long 
drip space for water so as to hold a high value of spark-over 
potential during a rain. 

12. For dusty countries extra lengths of creepage surface 
should be provided. 

It is far easier to state what is desired than it is to make defi- 
nite recommendations of how the desiderata are to be obtained. 
Every possible avenue of investigation should be:tried until the 
desired perfection of insulator is reached. 


27. LITERATURE ON PORCELAIN 


Most of the literature on ceramics treats of pottery from an 
artistic and historic standpoint. One must read hours to pick 
up a few grains of useful information on the electrical porcelain 
intended for engineering purposes. One long book, containing 
over 700 pages on the manufacture of ceramic materials, devotes 
only one half page to electrical porcelain. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica devotes many pages to what can be seen on the 
surface of some specimen handed down from the nations of 
antiquity. These specimens range in technical skill of manu- 
facture from the sun-dried pot, through the grade of soft porce- 
lain, and finally to the most difficult, namely the art porcelain 
composed of kaolin, or china clay. 
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The writers on porcelain have not yet recognized that the 
modern electrical porcelain involves more attention to the form 
of the parts than the most fastidious Greek ever gave his. If 
in the ancient Greek art the curves were poor it displeased some 
of the cultivated eyes—that was all. If in modern electrical 
porcelain the curves are poor, thousands of people are deprived 
of light and power—which might be conceded as a more serious 
matter. 

Electrical porcelain is an art of the present decade—an art in 
the making. The author has spent much time culling out of 
the mass of literature on the civilization-old art some of the 
pertinent factors relating to electrical porcelain, and it is thought 
that such condensed information is of value to others who are 
interested but have not the time or. opportunity to cover the 
subject. 

While making tests under new advantageous conditions the 
information has been brought to the attention of ceramic en- 
gineers, and it is hoped, through this system of checking, that 
inaccuracies regarding the porcelain manufacture in any of the ~ 
essential parts have been avoided. The difficulties of getting 
definite information on porcelain will be fully appreciated only 
by those who have tried. In our own meetings we have even 
been advised as electrical engineers to leave this difficult subject 
to the particular man who fires the porcelain part. For the 
electrical engineer a cloud of mystery is thrown around this work. 
The desire to maintain trade secrets has obscured processes 
which are universally used. Either a knowledge of some of 
these processes must be furnished to the electrical engineer to 
interpret intelligently his electrical tests, or else the ceramic 
engineer must fully master the electrical problem of design and 
produce the finished satisfactory insulators. One naturally 
turns to the Proceedings of the American Ceramic Society for 
information. In the Annual Report of the Board of Trustees 
the statement is made that, ‘‘ Our industries are most of them 
old, and most of them have been and still are administered upon a 
mistaken policy of secrecy as a necessary condition of success. 
Very few practical ceramic chemists and works managers will 
tell what they know of their own branch of the industry.” 
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28. Dry PROcESS VERSUS WET PROCESS 
Dry Process Porcelain. We are not concerned herein with all 
grades of electrical porcelain. Porcelain for electrical purposes 
is divided into two quite distinct grades, known as dry process 
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and wet process porcelain. As indicated by the names, they differ 
in manufacture mostly in the way the porcelain pieces are formed 
into the desired shapes. In the dry process, the raw mixture is 
in the form of slightly moist granular particles containing about 
20 per cent of moisture by weight. These moist particles 
having the appearance of granulated or grated cheese, and are 
made to cohere in a moment intoa handleable soft mass by being 
subjected to a high mechanical pressure in a mold. This pres- 
sure, no matter how great, does not squeeze out the entrapped 
air between the particles and furthermore, under the usual condi- 
tions of firing the open pores still remain. As a result, dry pro- 
cess porcelain is electrically only about equal to air in its dielec- 
tric strength. To get mechanical strength, the thickness of the 
porcelain parts is usually great enough to give safe dielectric 
strengths of the order of a thousand volts. When the voltage 
impressed on this porous dry process porcelain is several thousand 
volts the potential gradient at sharp corners of the electrodes is 
sufficient to start a molecular bombardment of the air inthe pores. 
As a result the porcelain becomes heated, its ohmic resistance 
rapidly decreases with temperature and there is added to the 
heat of corona, the J?R losses. If the dry process porcelain 
is used on high voltages it is used as a mechanical support but 
not as an insulator. 

Wet Process Porcelain. The wet process porcelain is deposited 
in the form of a plastic cake, as will be described later, and 
although this cake becomes quite porous when it is dried out, 
the size of the pores, or the spacing between particles, is much 
smaller than in the dry process piece; consequently these par- 
ticles can be cemented together in the kiln by the flux when the 
temperature reaches the melting temperature of the flux. Look- 
ing at the condition from a slightly different standpoint, each 
grain of the dry process material is made up of many fine par- 
ticles of the same size as in the wet process and each grain be- 
comes fairly well cemented into a solid vitrified mass, but the 
separate grains of the dry process are vitrified together only in 
those touching points that are near enough together to be con- 
nected by the softened flux at high temperature. In the shrink- 
age many irregular masses are pulled slightly apart, leaving not 
only open pores but open streaks which are easily observed with 
the naked eye by first soaking the porcelain piece in red ink, (or 
better still aniline stain in alcohol), and subsequently breaking 
the porcelain piece into fragments. 
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29. THE INGREDIENTS OF ELECTRICAL PORCELAIN 

The three main ingredients of electrical porcelain are feldspar, 
clay and silica. 

The feldspar constitutes a large portion of granite rock. 
After the granite is crumbled a certain amount of free feldspar 
results. There are three feldspars which exist either separately 
or more or less mixed mechanically and chemically in the mines. 

1. Potash feldspar, known also as common feldspar or the 
mineral orthoclase. It consists of potassium, aluminum, silicon, 
and oxygen. Ke Als Sig Ors 

2. Soda feldspar—a tersilicate of soda—a mineral known as 
albite or indianite. It contains sodium, aluminum, silicon, 
and oxygen. Nag Ale Sig Og Sa 

3. Lime feldspar or unisilicate of calcium—a mineral known 
as anorthite, consists of calcium, aluminum, silicon, and oxygen. 
Ca Al,Si,0g. The most important of these three feldspars for 
electrical work is potash feldspar. 

When the feldspars are disintegrated or separated into their 
respective constituent oxides they have the following chemical 
formulas and percentage of weight. 


Potash Alumina Silica 
Potash ly Molecular properties............ K20 Al.O, Si O2 
feldspar f Percentage weight.............. 16.9 18.4 64.7 = 100% 
Soda ji Molecular properties............ Na2O AlsOg Si Oz 
feldspar Percentage weight.............. 11.8% 19.6% 68.6 = 100% 
Lime Molecular properties. .......... CaO AlsO3 2SI Oz 
feldspar Percentage weight.............- 20.1% 36.8% 43.1 = 100% 

30. CLays 


The two clays used as main constituents of porcelain are ball 
clay, and china clay or kaolin. The chemical analyses given of 
the clays differ from each other very little, yet the properties or 
characteristics of these clays in the practical work of manufac- 
ture differ greatly. 

The important physical quality which distinguishes the clays 
is their degree of plasticity. The physical and chemical condi- 
tions which give the clays their plasticity seems to be a mooted 
question still among the ceramists. The particles of clay are 
exceedingly small. They are sometimes spoken of as colloids. 
The plastic clay has an unctuous greasy feel when rubbed. 
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Although the cause of plasticity cannot be given, the quality 
itself is familiar. By plasticity, as used by ceramists, something 
more is meant than that quality of allowing a change of dimen- 
sions by kneading while maintaining the particles in cohesion 
such as exhibited by light bread dough. There is meant or 
implied that after the water, mixed with the clay to render it 
plastic and pliable, is dried out, the particles of clay will not 
crumble into dust but will remain in a sufficiently solid condi- 
tion to be handled without breakage. A variation in the relative 
weights of water is needed to render the clays from the several 
different mines plastic. The china clays and kaolins have not a 
high degree of plasticity and therefore there is added to them ball 
clay, which has the highest degree of plasticity. A piece of soft 
ball clay can be rolled into a long round coherent thread or rope 
without breaking. After the raw porcelain is dry it must retain 
sufficient coherence not only to hold itself together but also the 
ground-up particles of feldspar and flint, neither of which possess 
sufficient plasticity to give much aid. All the clays lose their 
’ plasticity after being heated above a few hundred degrees centi- 
grade. It should be recognized that plasticity and coherence are 
among the most important qualities of raw porcelain. Many of 
the flaws are developed in an incipient degree before the por- 
celain goes to kiln. 

The word kaolin is a corruption of a Chinese name for the 
locality where the china clay was obtained for the ancient in- 
dustries. Kaolin, the clay, has an essential ingredient, the min- 
eral kaolinite. The formula for kaolinite is given in several 
forms. It seems evident that the molecular structure varies 
greatly according to the material from which the kaolinite was 
formed. 

Kaolinite is composed of hydrogen, aluminum, silicon, oxygen, 
and water of composition. The chemical formula is written as 
follows: H2A1,Si,03 + 1H20. 

When the kaolinite is considered from the standpoint of the 
resulting product, after it is disintegrated, its composition is 
given in terms of its oxides, namely alumina, silica, and water, 
in the formula Al,O3, 2 Si O2, and 2 H,O. The proportion of 
each of these is given in percentage directly below the corres- 
ponding formula. 

Alumina Silica Water 


By formula... oa. | RTA AIO; 2 Si O2 2 HO 
By relative weight.......+-+-++- 39.8% 46.3% 13.9% 
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Kaolinite is derived from the disintegration of feldspar in 
granite rocks which is brought about by the action of the ele- 
ments, air, water and temperature. 

Granite consists of the minerals orthoclase or microcline, mica, 
and quartz. 

Silica, SiO, silicon dioxid, silicic oxide, quartz, flint, crys- 
talline silica and sand are all used synomymcusly in relation 
to porcelain manufacture. All of these materials are nearly 
pure silica in slightly different molecular form and different in the 
nature of their small impurities. In general this constituent of 
porcelain is called flint, although in many porcelains ground-up 
quartz sand is used. Of the other silica materials which are not 
used but which are high in silica,there is the precious stone opal, 
which has a higher content of water, infusorial earth, and float 
scone. 

If we turn to the chemistry on these three materials we learn 
that the feldspar is used as a flux on account of its content of 
potash or soda. Flint and quartz alone are very refractory 


materials and are not affected by the temperature of 1350 deg. © 


cent., the approximate value of the temperature of a porcelain 
kiln. Quartz is not attacked by acid, with the exception of 
hydrofluoric. Boiling alkalin solutions scarcely affect it. Flint, 
however, dissolves more readily in boiling solutions of the alkalin 
hydroxides. All the varieties of silica, however, when heated to 
redness with the alkalis, such as potash K,O or the alkaline 
carbonites, combine with the bases, forming silicates which 
enter into fusion at a high temperature and solidify to a vitreous 
mass on cooling. 

It is this solvent action of the potash of the feldspar on the 
quartz or flint which produces the solid porcelain mass. The 
greater the quantity of feldspar or flux the greater the tendency 
to vitrify. Combinations of clay and silica containing very 
little flux require extremely high temperatures to vitrify— 
several hundred degrees above the value usually obtained in 
the porcelain kiln. A definite idea of the softening temperature 
of the different compounds is furnished by the Seger cones 
which are used to measure the vitrifying condition in the kilns. 
These cones consist of the different minerals made up in a tri- 
angular pyramid, having a width of 9/16 in. at the base, 1/16 
in. at the top and an over-all height of 2% in. The catalogue 
of the manufacturer of the cones gives a complete list of ingredi- 
ents with the corresponding temperatures they represent. 
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PLATE XXXII. 
A. 1 E. E. 
VOL. XXXIV, 1915 


Ric. 14 [CREIGHTON] 


Fired Seger cone showing the five lower cones entirely wilted, two cones part way down 
and one cone still standing almost vertical. (Bulletin 53. By courtesyof U. S. Depart- 
ment of_the Interior.) 
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Several of these cones, Fig. 14, differing by one number, are 
placed side by side as a unit, and are located in different parts 
of the furnace where it is desired to measure the temperature. 
As the temperature reaches the melting point of each cone it 
deforms by bending over like a wilted plant. These cones under 
the high temperatures of the furnace droop to different degrees 
and the one that is not deformed at all represents the temperature 
or limit of the vitrifying tendency of the furnace. 

To obtain a porcelain which will vitrify at different tempera- 
tures it is in general necessary only to change the content of 
potash or soda. It may be done also by using a feldspar contain- 
ing both potash and soda in combination,as the two together 
seem to have a greater solvent action than either one alone. 

Lime feldspar is used not at all or only sparingly. Lime is 
one of the chief ingredients of common glass and apparently 
has undesirable qualities in porcelain. . 


31. THE PROPORTION OF DIFFERENT MINERALS FOR PORCE- 

LAIN AND THE DIFFICULTIES IN OBTAINING AND MAINTAINING 

THESE PROPORTIONS DUE TO THE GEOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 
AND METHODS OF MINING 


A standard mixture for porcelain for testing purposes is given 
as feldspar 20 parts by weight, quartz 30 parts by weight, kaolin 
50 parts by weight. In Bulletin 53 of the Government Bureau 
of Mines, Mr. A. S. Watts states that the role of kaolin in all 
pottery mixtures is that of a plastic bond. It continues to hold 

_the material together through the drying process. In firing, 
the kaolin, by its high refractory value and its resistance to the 
solvent action of the feldspar, enables the mass to retain its 
form although the particles of kaolin may be enveloped in fluid 
feldspar so completely that the mass becomes translucent and 
appears homogeneous. 

_ The ingredients of porcelain as received in the mineral state 
by the porcelain manufacturers are liable to considerable vari- 
ations both in their chemical contents and in the molecular form 
in which they exist. One cannot understand the difficulties 
of porcelain manufacture without a comprehension of the 
methods and conditions of mining the minerals. The change 
of material sold by the same name and giving the same chemical 
analysis in a porcelain factory is usually not carried out within 
a year after the change is contemplated as it requires a very 
long time to learn the methods of handling the new material 
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in the many different forms in which electrical porcelain parts 
are made. In Bulletin 53, on mining and treatment of feldspar 
and kaolin in the Southern Appalachian region, already men- 
tioned, Mr. Watts devotes 170 pages to the study of this subject 
from many standpoints. He describes deposits of feldspar 
which are in all grades of decomposition approaching kaolin. 
Before such material can be used it is necessary to separate the 
kaolin clay from the semi-kaolinized feldspar or otherwise it is 
necessary to have a uniform mixture which can be depended 
upon after the proper mixture of other clays and feldspar is 
determined by experimentation. There is always a consider- 
able amount of silica in one form or another in these deposits 
of clay and there is more or less of impurities such as oxides of 
magnesium, calcium and iron. ‘There is often the mixture of 
minerals washed in from the surface during the time of mining, 
and incidental deposits and streaks of other materials which 
have found their way into the mass during the time of their 
geological formation. Some of these foreign materials may be 
picked out in lumps by hand. There is usually present more 
or less mica. Indeed, some of the mines are operated for the 
mica, leaving the clays only as a by-product. The mica must 
be removed. The methods of refining the clays differ somewhat 
according to the nature of the deposits, but the general plan 
followed is separation by difference in weight of the particles. 
When the kaolin is formed by the decomposition of feldspar it 
apparently forms a colloid of extremely small diameter. This 
fact is utilized to separate the fine clay from the coarser quartz 
sand and feldspar by floating it in water. If a mass of this 
material is stirred up in water the heavier particles will immedi- 
ately settle to the bottom and the lighter particles can be floated 
off. It is by means of these settlings and flotations in water 
that the fine clay is separated from the coarser materials and 
is finally dried and thus prepared for shipment. If there exist 
in this mechanical mixture small particles of flint or feldspar 
they are of course carried over with the fine clay. Screens are 
used to separate the naica. In the final concentrating tank 
there is sometimes introduced a flocculator in the form of alum 
in order to hasten the settling of the very fine clay particles. 
With all these possibilities of impurities arising in the process 
of mining, with all the different molecular forms which this 
material may take and all the variations which may occur from 
one part of a mine to another, and with the impossibility of 
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getting any chemical analysis in general on which a practical 
porcelain manufacturer can depend, it will be appreciated that 
the difficulties in getting and maintaining the proper mixtures 
in a porcelain factory are very great. 


32. SOME OF THE SALIENT POINTS IN THE FACTORY PROCESS 


The points in which we are interested in general are those 
which have a direct bearing on the final product as an insulator. 
After an examination of the dielectric strength of porcelains from 
four different manufacturers, all of which use different clays, 
and therefore vary in their chemical content to a certain extent, 
it would seen that within a considerable range, the minerals, as 
such, have little bearing on the dielectric strength. The miner- 
als, inregard to their ease of working and uniformity, may have 
considerable to do with the final product in avoiding cracks, 
flaws, laminations, and other like mechanical accidents of manu- 
facture. 

Certain quantities of china clay, ball clay, feldspar, and flint 
are ground separately to impalpable powder and are weighed 
out and thrown into a large tank, known as an agitator, in which 
there is a motor-driven paddle which constantly keeps the ma- 
terial mixed up. The liquid consisting of these fine particles 
suspended in the water, of the consistency of heavy cream, is 
known as ‘‘slip.’’ There is the possibility of some slight dif- 
ference in uniformity due to difference in weight of the particles, 
and this is the first possibility of non-homogeneous material. 
A porcelain manufacturer states, however, that the probabilities 
are comparatively slight since all the material is made fine 
enough to pass through a certain size sieve—100 to 200 mesh 
per inch. 

After being mixed in the agitator tank, the slip is pumped into 
filter presses in which the water is forced out through canvas, 
leaving the fine materials deposited in the form of soft wet 
cakes. In this deposition there is a tendency for the coarser 
material to segregate from the finer materials. Since this filter 
press is worked under considerable hydrostatic pressure and the 
fibers of the canvas must finally wear out, there will be occa- 
sionally here and there a fine cotton fiber which finds its way 
into the mass of clay. This fiber, carbonized in the firing, will 
form a ready path of puncture. 

The cakes of deposited raw porcelain which come from the 
filter press are thrown in a pile and hammered down by a large 
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mallet. This material is then sliced off by means of a thin 
wire having a wooden handle at each end, and the pieces are 
thrown into a pug mill, Human hairs, threads, and other 
carbonacious substances occasionally find their way into the 
porcelain during this period and subsequently cause an electrical 
flaw. 

The pug mill consists of a cylindrical receptacle about five 
feet high. In the center of this cylinder there is a vertical shaft 
from which extend horizontal arms or blades formed lke the 
propeller of a boat. The blades cut through the plastic mass 
and constantly squeeze out the air and force the material down- 
ward. At the bottom is a horizontal opening, four to eight 
inches in diameter, out of which the soft mass is squirted by 
the pressure exerted by the blades above, or by an auger near 
the exit. It then has a consistency barely sufficient to hold 
its form. As this plastic mass comes from the pug mill it is 
cut off into cylindrical pieces by means of a fine wire. The 
proper manipulation of the material in the pug mill is considered 
of very great importance, as it is possible to leave the clay in a 
condition in the pug mill which will subsequently cause a suf- 
ficient defect in a porcelain part to condemn it for practical use. 
The pug mill is used to remix the constituent parts so that the 
materials will be uniformly distributed through the entire mass. 
To obtain this end, it is sometimes necessary to put the raw 
porcelain through the pug mill more than once and, as an inter- 
esting incident, it is necessary to add more water to the mass 
each time it goes through, to replace the loss due to heating 
which results from the friction of the revolving blades against 
the plastic mass. Before the raw porcelain is thus mixed in 
the pug mill it is possible to pick out spots where even inexperi- 
enced persons can recognize non-homogeneous conditions by 
the feel and plasticity of the soft mass. 

In the usual molded process the soft plastic mass as it comes 
from the pug mill is formed or “ jiggered”’ into a “ blank’”’ of 
the approximate shape which it is finally to have and the “ blank’”’ 
is then left to partially dry. It is sometimes jiggered into a 
plaster of Parismold. Asthe moisture. evaporates from the sur- 
face the material shrinks to a certain extent and since the outer 
surface must always be drier than the central parts there must 
always exist a tendency for cracks to form on the surface. This 
is prevented by not having the plaster mold too dry, by keep- 
ing the design dimensions within reasonable limits, usually 
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within an inch of thickness, and by controlling the moisture 
content in the atmosphere of the drying room. Where a dry- 
ing room is full of fresh samples the humidity of the room is 
high and consequently the drying will be slow. In times of 
slack work where a less number of pieces is drying there will 
be more rapid drying and consequently a greater danger of dam- 
age through shrinkage. There will be a difference due to the 
humidity of the seasons. 

When the material becomes fairly dry it should have suf- 
ficient strength to allow it to be handled in packing it in the 
saggers ready for firing and, in many cases, sufficiently strong 
to allow of turning in a lathe. Herein comes an important 
factor of plasticity and coherence in choosing the ingredients 
of the porcelain. 

33. GLAZING 


After the porcelain pieces have become well air-dried they 
are glazed. The usual glaze consists of a material essentially 
the same as the porcelain except that a higher percentage of flux 
is used, which makes the glaze melt and run over the surface at 
a temperature which barely vitrifies the body of the porcelain. 
The flux of the glaze unites with the porcelain body on the sur- 
face and forms a chemical combination which makes a grada- 
tion from pure glaze to pure porcelain. 

The glaze is put on the surface by means of dipping. The fine 
material in water in the tank is often kept in suspension by means 
of a stirrer and the dry surface of the porcelain absorbs the water 
and thus produces a thin coating of the glaze material on the sur- 
face in a powdered form. The moisture thus introduced in the 
material is then allowed to dry out,and if the whole surface of 
the porcelain has been glazed it is necessary to scratch off the 
powder of the glaze where the porcelain piece will rest on the 
sagger or otherwise the porcelain piece after firing would be 
glazed solidly to the sagger. The colors of the glazes are pro- 
duced by different oxides. 

In other kinds of pottery there are other planes and other 
methods of glazing used which have no application to any of the 
electrical porcelains. In some of the earthenware materials 
glazing is produced by throwing common salt, NaCl, onto the 
red-hot material. The chlorin is given off and the free sodium 
combines with the earthenware material and thus forms a glaze. 
Tn some work known as biscuit porcelain, used especially in art 
work, the porcelain is given a preliminary firing at a high tempera- 
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ture with no glaze onit. It is subsequently covered with a glaze 
requiring a much lower temperature to melt it. Such a glaze 
will often have a difference of expansion relative to the porcelain 
body and there is involved, therefore, a great tendency to check 
or crack, known technically as ‘‘ crazing.’ Electrical porcelain, 
in general, is fired only once and glazed at that time or not at all. 


34. FIRING 


After the clay has been thoroughly air-dried, and possibly — 


baked to a temperature of 110 degrees to drive off all the free 
moisture, it is packed in saggers, which are yellowish, rough 
earthenware dishes, in the material of which there is a very 
small content of flux and therefore a much higher melting point 
than the porcelain parts which they contain. The usual saggers 
are cylindrical in form, a foot or two in diameter and high enough 
to accommodate the porcelain pieces. They are open at the top. 
These saggers containing the porcelain parts are stacked in the 
furnace one on top of another, making a column from the base 
of the furnace to the top. This column of saggers is called a 
bung. The furnace is completely filled with these bungs, leav- 
ing only room here and there above the many openings in the 
base of the kiln for the heat flames to rise as uniformly as possible 
through the entire mass. The usual kiln is bottle-shaped. 
Around its base at equal distances are eight fireplaces which feed 
into a radial flue running to the center with several vertical 
openings into the kiln. 

The fires are then started, using either a good grade of coal 
or gas, and the temperature is gradually brought up for hours to 
a value in the neighborhood of 1310 to 1360 deg. cent. After 
reaching the maximum temperature it is usual to hold the tem- 
perature for several hours in order to let the heat soak uniformly 
throughout the mass of bungs. The fires are then allowed to die 
out and the kiln cools, the whole process taking several days, 
depending on the size of kiln. The fire-brick door is knocked 
out, the saggers are unstacked and the porcelain parts taken out 
and examined for flaws. The porcelain parts which pass this 
visual inspection are then ready for the electrical tests. 


35. A REVIEW OF THE PROCESSES OF PORCELAIN MANUFAC- 
TURE WHICH HAVE TO DO WITH THE DIELECTRIC STRENGTH OF 
THE PORCELAIN; THE CHOICE OF INGREDIENTS 
AS AFFECTED BY FIRING 

The firing temperature of a furnace is fixed by experience with 
a certain mixture of porcelain ingredients. It is assumed that 
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each mix of this material is the same as the previous one on which 
the experience was obtained. Necessarily, then, whatever be the 
chemical contents of the bins marked china clay, ball clay, flint, 
and feldspar, this material should be uniform. If these materials 
vary in chemical composition there is no definite way of determin- 
ing it until the firing is completed and all the damage is done. 
If the flux is too small in quantity the porcelain may be found 
under-fired and porous; on the other hand, if the flux is too great 
in quantity the porcelain parts may be over-vitrified and there- 
fore brittle and they may even be warped entirely out of shape 
_ by becoming too soft. An important point in this regard seems 

to be to keep enough solid material in the form of either alumina 
contained in the clay or relatively large particles of flint so as to 
hold the body of the porcelain in form during the firing. The 
desire of the ceramist is to obtain a body and flux which will have 
a wide range of temperature between the lowest temperature 
which will cause a softening of the flux and the lowest tempera- 
ture which will cause a warping of the porcelain due to its own 
weight. The initial ingredients are then of great practical im- 
portance to the ceramist in obtaining a useful article, when the 
firing is completed, both in form and dielectric strength. Porous 
porcelain will absorb moisture and will therefore have its insu- 
lating value greatly decreased. As already stated, there is al- 
ways some surface on the porcelain piece which is not vitrified 
and it is through this surface that moisture may subsequently 
enter the whole body of porous porcelain. If the porcelain 
is over-vitrified it will be brittle, and although its dielectric 
strength may be excellent it is liable to damage in shipment or 
installation due to its fragility. 


36. HoMOGENEITY OF STRUCTURE IN THE PLASTIC FORM 


Assuming, then, a proper choice of the mixture, the next im- 
portant step is the conditions of the pug mill. The material 
must be made thoroughly homogeneous when it leaves the pug 
mill. Otherwise there will be a separation into laminations or 
local spots that are not fully vitrified together. If many porce- 
lain parts of irregular form are broken up after they have been 
punctured electrically laminations will frequently be found in 
the material. It is stated that some of these laminations really 
originated at the time the clay was passed through the pug mill. 
As the raw porcelain in flat cakes comes from the filter press it 
will frequently contain a layer of flint. This layer of flint lacks 
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plasticity and if not thoroughly mixed with the ball clay in the 
pug mill the raw porcelain in drying will open in a lamination or 
crack at this surface of weak plasticity. Where the lamination 


is perpendicular to the lines of electric force very little weakening — 


in the dielectric strength of the porcelain piece takes place, but 
where this lamination occurs at an angle or parallel to the lines 
of electric force the porcelain part usually lacks enough dielec- 
tric strength to make it useful. 


37. FLaws DEVELOPED DURING THE Process OF DRYING IN 
AIR 


Occasionally it happens that changes of moisture in the atmos- 
phere, especially in the dry season, which is the winter time in the 
cold countries, will cause a shelf-full of drying porcelain or a few 
on the end of the shelf to dry with such great rapidity as to intro- 
duce local internal mechanical strains in the body of the solidify- 
ing material. It is therefore of great value to study the rate of 
change of plasticity and shrinkage at the different states of 
drying. Bourry (Treatise on Ceramic Industries—D. Van 
Nostrand Co.—) shows by the curves which follow that the 
greatest contraction takes place in the clay body at the time 
it is changing from a soft plastic condition to a solid form. 
Subsequently, although the moisture is still considerable, the 
shrinkage is very much less. It is therefore during the early 
stages of drying that the greatest care must be taken to prevent 
a rapid evaporation from the surface of the porcelain. Subse- 
quently much less care need be taken and more haste is permis- 
sible. 

38. THEORY OF DRYING 


Bourry divides the drying of raw porcelain into three periods. 
The plastic material consists of solid particles and water. The 
solid particles are all small but vary greatly in dimension from 
the very fine particles of clay to the coarsest particles of flint. 
Each one of these particles is surrounded by a film of water held 
in position by capillary attraction. This gives a certain fluidity 
or ease of movement of one particle over another and is one of the 
factors which accounts for plasticity. In this soft condition 
it can be stated that there is a certain definite volume of solid 
material and a certain volume of water. As the drying proceeds, 


the film of water between particles becomes thinner and the 
particles approach each other, which gives the general shrinkage 


or contraction of the body. 


| 
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When these particles come into contact there can be no further 
shrinkage, although there is still a considerable percentage of 
moisture in the mass. During this second stage when the par-’ 
ticles are coming into contact the volume of moisture is de- 
creasing at a greater rate than the shrinkage. It is probable 
that if all the particles were of exactly the same dimensions there 
would be a very definite cessation of shrinkage when the particles 
come into contact. Due to the fact that the particles vary 
greatly in dimensions and the surface dries faster than internal 
points, there is a gradual falling off of the shrinkage, while the 
moisture continues to decrease at about the same rate. 

In the third stage the particles Ne ee a 

YING 
have all reached their minimum eae ard, Phase 
separation and the shrinkage oe al 
entirely stops. During this third N : 
stage, however, moisture is still 
given off until finally all the free 
moisture has disappeared and 


SHRINKAGE 
=| OF LENGTH 


\ 
Se ‘SHRINKAGE 
ZAZLAZA oe VOLUME 


% VOLUME 


there remains only the moisture TIME OF DRYING-HOURS 
of constitution in the particles Fic. 15 

Bourry’s diagram of the relation of 
themselves. drying to volume, showing the percentage 


Bourry illustrates these three of clay, water, spaces, shrinkage of volume, 
and shrinkage of length. 

phases (Fig. 15) by tests on 

a cylinder of clay having a length of five times the diameter. 
The diameter was 1.575 in. (4 cm.) and the length 7.874 in. 
(20 cm.). The volume of solid material in the beginning was 55 
per cent and the volume of water 45 per cent. At the end 
of the first period, when the shrinkage and water decreased to- 
gether, there was a reduction of 5 per cent in the volume which 
came from the loss of 5 per cent of the water, leaving 40 per cent. 
At this time the spaces between the particles were 0; the lineal 
shrinkage was 3.7 per cent or 0.74 cm. 

At the end of the second stage of drying the volume of the clay 
was still 55 per cent, the volume of the clay and water was 67 per 
cent,-and the volume of the water 12 percent. The volume of the 
spaces between the particles was now 11 per cent. The total 
shrinkage was 22 per cent. The lineal shrinkage was 8 per cent. 

At the end of the third period the percentage volume of water 
was 0. The percentage volume of the spaces between the par- 
ticles had increased to 23 per cent but the total shrinkage re- 
mained as at the end of the second period, namely 22 per cent. 
Also the percentage lineal shrinkage remained 8 per cent. All 
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of these relations are better shown in the accompanying table, 
taken from Bourry’s curves which are reproduced in Fig. 15. 


At the end of periods Ist 2nd 3rd 
Percent volume: of clay <i. <i. lp cctela oe ete tele chee 50. BS) bos 
hay sf SO ES ANG WAtETs viene athe essen 95 67. 67 
pei lics s SOW AGEL ug ye rsigican ait eetsiccevae ee 40 | 12. 0 
os s “spaces between particles..... 0 at We 23 
Ct el s {Shri nkaces. arti eitaer ener 5 | 22. 22 
Per cent-shrinkage in length..............+20. BiG Uf 8. 8. 
cm. w ne eee (eas tagsper ate nea tea sa “of 0.74 1.6 cm. 
§ ss average per hour......... # 0.06 0.027 
mils se s ce Soa e oaertets 24 mils 
os “ « CP sahbohenic hehe ARTA 0.4 “ 


It is interesting to note that the lineal shrinkage decreased at 
the rate of 24 mils an hour or at the rate of 0.4 mil per minute. 
If we are to consider some scientific instrument ‘for measuring the 
rate of shrinkage here is a variable factor which is available for 
use. (y 

Another factor for use would be the variation in weight. 
For the sake of completeness Bourry’s tabulated data of this 
test are given below. 


Weight of Volume of 
Duration © |_———_____- Se 
: Per cent 
Water Shrink- Water total 
Clay" |__|" age Clay |—————————| Spaces |volume 
per | per | percent} lineal per Per | per cent 
Days Hr. cent | cent | change |Percent] cent Per cent 
: cent |change 
2 75 25.0 2.1 55.1 | 44.9 100.0 
12 uo) 21.5 3.5 Bist 55.1 | 38.7 |} 6.2 0.0 93.8 
1 24 75 18.0 BED {sy sib aya | eRe Ny GAS} 1.8 89.3 
36 75 14.5 2.5 6.5 65. 26.4 4683. 3.3 84.5 
2 48 75 11,2 3.3 7.6 55.1, )-20.72' |, 529 6.4 81.7 
60 75 8.0 3.2 8.0 55.1 |- 14.4 ) 5.8 9.4 78.9 
3 DP 75 5.6 | 2.4 84070) 155.1500! LENA soe lee OF 7 77.9 
84 75 3.8 1.8 8.0 5b 6.8 | 3:3 16.0 77.9 
4 96 73) 2.5 1.3 8.0 55.1 $.57 e203 18.3 hicd 
108 15 Vad. 0.8 8.0 55.1 Chi Gal ue Ore 19.7 77.9 
5 120 75 ilyal 0.6 8.0 55, 1 2.0) 1.1 20.8 77.9 
132 75 0.7 0.4 8.0 55.1 13, al Oh 21.5 77.9 
6 144 75 0.3 0.4 8.0 55.1 0.5 | 0.8 22.3 77.9 
| 156 75 0.0 0.3 8.0 55.1 O10 0.15 22.8 77.9 


—_ 
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As an additional factor, the rate of drying has considerable 


to do with the value of the shrinkage. 
were dried at different rates. 
and shrank 7.75 per cent. 


Two identical samples 
One sample was dried in one day 
The other sample was dried slowly 


in 15 days and shrank 8.50 per cent, which is an increase of 
10 per cent in the shrinkage. 

The rate of drying is affected by the consistency, that is to 
Bourry gives an 


say, by the percentage of moisture present. 


illustration of samples of plastic porcelain in which the initial 
quantity of water was 10 per cent, 20 per cent and 30 per cent. 
The one with the highest percentage of water dried the fastest. 


The results are shown in the following table: 


Proportion of water 10 per cent | 20 per cent | 30 per cent 
Mossiniper(centam liday suprises s <8 etacieres = 4% 5% 8% 
MIME EO Cl noe arte Cats ee ae el ahs MESA We ek OS eS 4-1/2 5-1/2 6-1/2 
ENAtIO'OL-CayG LOY satess see ceic wis slg heal oe 6 esta, os i 1.22 1.44 


Since the rate of evaporation is affected by the amount of moist- 
ure present, if a tool used in forming the plastic porcelain squeezes 
out moisture locally, mechanical strains will be introduced dur- 
ing drying which may cause laminations or cracks. This result 
-may be due to the difference in content of moisture or it also 
may be due to a segregation of the plastic clay from the non- 
plastic- powdered flint. The plastic clay will ooze through the 
solid flint and may produce locally a non-homogeneous con- 
dition. This non-homogeneous condition will affect not only 
the rate of drying and the plasticity but also the vitrification 
in the furnace when it is at its maximum temperature. 

Bourry gives very little definite information regarding the 
content of moisture in the plaster of Paris molds. When the 
plaster of Paris molds are very dry the moisture is taken away 
from the surface of the porcelain in contact with the mold so 
rapidly as to cause it to check. Where the “ blank” is subse- 
quently turned down on a lathe these surface cracks are turned 
off. 

In every case it must be understood that moisture cannot 
flow unless there is a different degree of moisture. Consequently 
the surface of the porcelain must always be drier'than the in- 
terior and the problem is to keep this difference in degree of 
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moisture to a value which will not cause cracks from unequal - 
shrinkage. The movement of moisture from particle to particle 
corresponds to the transference of heat through an ordinary 
solid body, also to difference of potential in the electrical cir- 
cuit. If projecting parts are used on the porcelain surface it 
is sometimes necessary to retard the evaporation from these 
localities where the area exposed, relative to the volume, is 
much greater than the same ratio for the main body of the dry- 
ing porcelain. 


39. FLaws DEVELOPED DURING THE PROCESS OF DRYING 
AND DEHYDRATION IN THE KILN 


Another critical stage, apparently, in the manufacture of 
porcelain, occurs in the kiln at a temperature of 400 to 500 deg. 
cent. At this temperature the water of composition of the clay 
is thrown off. The changes taking place 
in the green porcelain are illustrated by 
a study made by Messrs. G. H. Brown 
and E. T. Montgomery in the U. 5. 
Bureau of Standards, published in 

ee oer | Dulletin™No."21) “Fig? 165° taken from 
ni the Bulletin, is the rectangular diagram 

The relation of loss of weight Of the. loss or “weight™=in' per cent aes 
for Gifferent. temperatures @° different temperatures of firing on a 
Breen on Beomey: North Carolina kaolin. The material 
ob Buresmet Sandarcs,) was air-dried to 110 deg. before this test 
was started, so that probably the free moisture had been all 
evaporated. From a temperature of 110 to 400 deg. the loss in 
weight was slightly less than two per cent, but between 400 and 
450 deg. the loss of weight was approximately 10 per cent and 
the total loss of weight up to 800 deg. was 14 per cent. From 800 
to 1000 deg. no further decrease in weight took place. When we 
consider that the air-drying stage of a porcelain piece will usually 
require about three weeks and the decrease in moisture is less 
than occurs in the porcelain kiln it is seen that a possible damage 
might be done to the porcelain material during the early and 
apparently unimportant part of the firing. To remove from 
the body of a piece of porcelain 10 per cent of its weight in the 
form of moisture within a few hours would necessarily involve 
a rapid movement of moisture from particle to particle. The 
green porcelain is in a stage of drying in which the rate of dry- 
ing may be high since there are only small changes in volume 


JN PER CENT 


LOSS IN WEIGHT 
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taking place. The spaces between particles increase somewhat, 
that is to say, the porosity is greater at this stage. It is possi- 
ble that a considerable expansion of the material may take 
place during this period and if the rise in temperature is too 
rapid the material will be puffed and warped by the sudden 
changes. If the air-dried porcelain is placed directly into a 
hot electric furnace it will be reduced to a powder. 

There is a limit to the thickness of porcelain that can be 
successfully fired (in general about 1.5 in.) and it may be that 
one of the factors which gives this limitation is the method of 
firing universally employed, especially the rate of change of 
temperature in the neighborhood of 400 deg. 

The effect of time on this dehydration of the kaolin is given 


KAOLIN NO.1 


SS IN WEIGHT IN PER CENT 


ie) 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
TIME-HOURS 


Fic. 17 
The effect of duration of time on the dehydration of kaolin. (Bulletin No. 21. By 
courtesy of Bureau of Standards.) 


in Fig. 17, taken from Bulletin 21. This curve shows that ata 
temperature of 450 deg., most of the moisture will be thrown 
out in about 30 hours. At 500 deg. most of the moisture 
will be thrown out in five hours. 


40. VITRIFICATION 

Another important stage of the formation of porcelain is the 
time of maximum temperature. The chemical dissolutions and 
combinations which take place in the semi-molten condition 
require considerably more time than when the materials are in 
a molten fluid condition. Consequently a temperature of 1310 
deg. held for several hours may give complete vitrification, 
whereas a shorter time would leave the material under-vitrified. 
Briefly stated, the vitrification depends not only on the tem- 
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perature but also on the duration of the high temperatures. 
The time of cooling is usually so slow that in general this is a 
stage of comparatively little danger, since the porcelain has 
already attained the characteristic of having a very small coef-— 
ficient of expansion. 


TURE OF PORCELAIN FOR ELECTRICAL PURPOSES 


. Composition (chemical and molecular). 
. Keeping the ingredients uniformly mixed. 
. Keeping the ingredients uniformly plastic. 
. Keeping the mass from unequal contractions in drying. 
. Keeping the mass from unequal contractions in firing. 
. Bringing the firing température to the proper range and ~ 
oes it for the corresponding proper period of time to fill up — | 
the pores with vitrifying flux. 


41. SUMMARY OF THE IMPORTANT POINTS IN THE MANUFAC- : 


Ooarwndr 


PART III. EXPERIENCES AND EXPERIMENTS IN TESTING 
PORCELAIN WITH THE HIGH-FREQUENCY OSCILLATOR 


EE 


42. ON THE SUBJECT OF THE DETECTION AND MEASUREMENT — 
OF SUPERPOSED H1iGH VOLTAGE ON THE WAVE TRAINS OF THE 
OscILLATOR, THE SUPERPOSED VOLTAGES BEING DUE TO THE 
REFLECTION OF THE LocaL OSCILLATIONS OF CREEPAGE SPARKS — 


It was noted in two different sets of tests that a type of porce-— 
lain bushing having an average puncture potential of 85 kv. 
under oil may apparently have a higher value of puncture volt- — 
age, as represented by the setting of the sphere gap, when a 
creepage spark is allowed to play over the surface of the oil be- 
tween the two electrodes, the porcelain bushing in this case 
being near the surface of the oil so that its central metallic con- 
ductor is parallel to the oil surface and therefore in a position 
to encourage the formation of a creepage spark. Under these 
conditions of creepage spark the average puncture potential of 
a bushing of the same type was over 100 kv., an increase of 17 
per cent.” 

There are so many variable factors in comparing these two 
conditions that it is difficult to draw directly definite conclusions 
as to the cause of the difference. 

The following is a description of the two sets of tests, after 
which a discussion will be given of the various factors involved. 


C 
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A porcelain bushing, 13.5 in. long, and having an average 
thickness of 0.94 in. at the thinnest part of the corrugation, was 
supported horizontally on a metal rod and immersed in oil, 
Fig. 18. The metal rod was connected to the ground and a 


ek oONDsD) 
ELECTRODE 


PORCELAIN 
SLEEVE —>| 


OIL LEVEL 


One method of applying high-frequency potential to porcelain bushings under oil. The 
end of the electrode on the right was two in. wide and 4 in. thick, rounded on the edges. 


vertical electrode was placed in the groove of the corrugation. 
The width of the metal electrode was about one inch and its 
thickness about 3/16 in. with the edges rounded off. Both 
these electrodes projected out of the oil at an average distance 
of 12 in. apart. Consequently, when the potential was applied 


[| 
ea erst at 


PERE RRS 
PERERA Re ee 


100. 110 120 
PUNCTURE VOLTAGE-K.V 


Fic. 19 
Puncture voltage of porcelain bushing under oil. Representation of the percentage of 
Punctures which took place at different impressed voltages as the voltage was gradually 
raised at the rate of about 5 kv. every 10 seconds. The numbers at the points represent 


the numbers of punctures at different spots of the same bushing. 


J 
\ 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL. PUNCTURES 


ar 


above a certain voltage, sparks over the surface of the oil were 
produced between the two electrodes. The question arises, 
did the creepage sparks increase the gap setting of the spheres 
by superposing surges on the wave trains of the oscillator? 
We know from much experience in testing with 60-cycle fre- 
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quency that local sparks on an insulator or lightning arrester 
under test, will greatly increase the equivalent gap in paral- 
lel, although the voltage by ratio remains the same with or 
without the sparks. 

There were 13 puncture tests made on one end of the bushing 
and 12 on the other, making a total of 25 punctures. The values 
of puncture potential, minimum, maximum, mean between the 
extremes, and average, are given in the table farther on. 

It should be understood that these figures are not actual volt- 


} 
Voltage Raised 2 K.V. every 5 Sec’s. 
Tests made with 2 Ned Cycle Oscillator. 


.63" Thick -40 Punctures Total | 
K V, Min.+74, Max.-90, Avg.*82, Mean = 82. 


ee wp 
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0.94" Thick -55 Punctures Total 
qd K,V. Min.-70, Max.-117, Avg.-85, 


12 Thick - 
K.V. Min 


48 Punctures Total 
74, Max.+122, Avg. 93, 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL PUNCTURES 


70 80 90 100 110 120 130 
APPLIED VOLTAGE-K.V. 


ies 20) 


Puncture of porcelain bushings under oil. Three different thicknesses are shown. Per- 
centages of total punctures are plotted in relation to the kilovolts at puncture. Each curve 
represents punctures at different points on the same piece of porcelain. * 


ages, but the voltages corresponding to the gap setting of the 
sphere gap as calibrated by tests with 60 cycles. The data of 
the tests are plotted in Fig. 19. 

Another piece of porcelain of the same type, thickness, and 
manufacture was tested under identical conditions except that 
the creepage spark over the surface of the oil was entirely pre- 
vented. The plot of the data is shown in Fig. 20, in the second 
curve. There were 55 punctures total, with an average puncture 
potential of 85 kv. as compared to 102-kv. in the previous test. 
This information is tabulated in the table below. 


One bushing, Another 
tests allowing creepage spark bushing, 
tests with no 
creepage 
Ist.end ! 2nd end Total spark 

No: of tests. aelnaee nee 13 12 25 55 
Minit). niece teres ce fees 72 90 72 70 
Maxime. ogstan specs sone eee 114 120 120 118 
Meath tei ctsnakt tana fate eee 93 105 96 94 
Atveragéedsastudtie. ctl soup aa etae 96 107 102 85 
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To forestall questions which are bound to arise the following 
speculations are given: So far as the data here collected are 
concerned, the cause of this difference may be any one of several, 
alone or in combination. These possible causes will be enumer- 
ated: First, the porcelain bushings were fired at different 
times, and possibly at different temperatures, and the porcelain 
material may not have been identical in dielectric strength. 
(As a matter of fact, tests will be given later to prove that the 
difference in porcelain constituted the entire difference in dielec- 
tric strength). 

Second. The creepage sparks over the oil make a demand for 
more energy from the oscillator and in so doing the regulation 
drops the voltage and therefore may require an increased length 
of the control gap. 

Third. Momentarily there may be impressed on the circuit 
a high voltage corresponding to the unloaded condition of the 
transformer. This voltage may start a new creepage spark. 

Fourth. The rapid extinction of the creepage sparks may re- 
flect local oscillations of extremely high frequency back to the 
sphere gap and these local oscillations may cause the sphere gap, 
at a certain setting, to spark over more easily, due either to a _ 
higher voltage or to a higher frequency,—or both may exist at 
the same time. 

Fifth. Again, another factor is involved in the relative di- 
electric spark lag of the 0.94 in. thickness of porcelain, and the 
long creepage spark over the surface of the oil. If the creepage 
spark takes place more quickly than the puncture of the porce- 
lain, the creepage spark by absorbing more energy and dropping 
the voltage may be an actual protective gap to the porcelain. 

Sixth. There is also a factor which enters into this problem in 
the matter of time of application of voltage on the surface of the 
porcelain. The electrode employed has comparatively thin edges 
and therefore its potential gradient will be high at the surface 
of the porcelain. This high potential gradient, when the voltage 
is carried up to a value approaching the puncture potential, will 
begin to damage the porcelain locally at the electrode. Failure of 
the porcelain should therefore be a gradual growth depending 
upon the time of application. 

If the user of the oscillator had to alee into account all these 
complex factors it would require a rare technical skill. It will 
be the object of the studies which immediately and later follow, 
+o show that complications of superposed oscillations, frequency, 
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and so forth are usually negligible factors in testing insulators 
with the oscillator. The problem is thereby stripped of most of 
its complications, leaving a simple condition which takes care of 
itself automatically in the practical procedure of testing. 


48. Tests TO DETERMINE WHETHER CORONA STREAMERS AND 
Corona SPARKS PRODUCE LOCAL OSCILLATIONS IN THE CIRCUIT 
WHICH AFFECT THE SPHERE GAP SETTING 


In the previous tests of porcelain bushings the electrodes were 
so arranged that a spark could take place over the surface of the 
oil just above the bushing. -With this arrangement it was pos- 
sible to limit the stresses on the bushing to a local point where 
the upper electrode touched it, yet at the same time get a creep- 
age spark over the surface of the oil. Ordinarily when tested 


in air the creepage spark over the surface of the porcelain is. 


liable to find some weaker spot than the one where the electrode 
rests and thereby cause a discontinuation of the experiments 
by puncture. 

In order to exaggerate the effects of creepage sparks, a pane of 


glass } in. thick was used as dielectric. The electrodes consisted. 


of two iron rods $in. in diameter, with rounded ends. These 
‘electrodes were placed in the same axial line on opposite 
sides of the glass. 


44, First Set or TEsts ON GLASS 


In the first set of tests the control gap and equivalent spark 
gap were increased at the same time. As the impressed voltage 
was increased the corona streamers, mostly blue but sometimes 
slightly white, increased in area over the surface of the glass. 
At the maximum voltage obtainable, namely 45 kv. by spark 
gap with a setting of 11.1 kv. on the control gap, the radius of the 
corona was 5? in., giving a total area on each side of the glass 
plate of 104 square inches. The following series of readings 
was taken: 


Control Gap Spark Gap 
1.8kv 32kv 
3.0 “ 34 “ 
4.6 “ 36“ 
(ofey fae 38 
11054 40 “ 
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_ As an explanation of why the voltage generated by the oscil- 
lator is apparently so very limited we must look to two different 

causes. First, the corona is equivalent to an increase in capaci- 
tance. Second, the corona absorbs energy. Either of these 
causes will limit the potential of the oscillator by overloading 
ate 

In order to determine the effect of capacitance, tin-foil plates, 
7 by 9 in. (63 sq. in.), were used as electrodes. Asa result the 
maximum voltage obtained was reduced from 45 kv. as given in 
the previous test, to 28 kv. Even at 28 kv. there was a corona of 
1$in. visible in daylight surrounding the tin-foil plates. This 
made a total area covered by plate and corona of 10 by 12 in. 
(120 sq. in.). During this test the control gap was set on 11.5 
kv. With the electrodes alone the area was 104 sq. in. which was 
increased to 120 sq. in. with the plate and corona together. This 
increase of 16 per cent in area reduced the voltage by 37, per cent. 
The area of corona around the metal plates was 57 sq. in. which 
is a little less than half of the corona area in the previous case. 
It would appear from these figures that the capacitance was a 
large factor in reducing the voltage at the terminals of the oscil- 
lation transformer. j 

Capacitance of glass plate $ in. (0.322 cm.) thick and an area of 
104 sq. in. (670 sq. cm.) is 1.1 milli-microfarads (10~° farads). 

At 300,000 cycles and 45 kv. this capacitance of 1.1 X 107° 
farad gives a momentary load of about 29 amperes or 1170 kv-a. 

This capacitance of 1.1 milli-microfarads is equivalent to the 
capacitance of thirty suspension type insulators in parallel, 
which is three to six times full load for this oscillator. 


45. EQUIVALENT SPARK GAP OF CORONA ON A GLASS PLATE 


The equivalent spark gap of corona on glass plates is depend- 
ent upon the voltage applied. Two tests of a slightly different 
nature follow. In the first one, the spark gap was set per- 
manently on 37 kv. and the control gap was gradually increased. 
With the control-gap setting of 3.2, a spark was formed around 
the edge of the plate which was 43 in. away from the electrode, 
making a total length of spark of 9in. No discharges took place 
over the spark gap for this low setting of the control gap. 

At a setting of 4 kv. of the control gap there was one discharge 
over the spark gap in seven total. 

At 5 kv. setting of the control gap there were four sparks 
over the spark gap to ten total. 
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At six kv. setting of the control gap there was about equality 


between the spark gap and the spark around the glass plate, — 


that is to say, five out of ten total. 

At seven kv. setting of the control gap the sparks over the 
spark gap increased to seven in ten impulses. 

At eight kv. setting the sparks over the spark gap increased 
to eight in ten impulses. 

At 8.5 kv. setting of the control gap there were nine dis- 
charges over the spark gap out of a total of ten impulses. 
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Fic. 21 
Arc-over tests on a glass plate tin. thick and with the electrodes 4}4in. from the edge 
ofthe plate. Electrodes were placed in the same axial line perpendicular to the plate, cone 
sisting of 4i-n. rods with the ends rounded. The gap was set constantly on 37 kv. and 
the control gap was gradually increased. For low values of the control gap, 3.2 kv. ali the 
pepcietaes took place over the surface of the glass, with a creepage spark of total length 
of 9in 


At nine kv. setting of the control gap there were 19 discharges 
over the spark gap out of 20 total. 

At 9.5 kv. setting of the control gap there were 40 discharges 
of the spark gap out of a total of 40, but at a setting of ten kv. 
on the control gap one discharge took place over the glass plate, 
making a record of 39 over the spark gap to 40 total. 

At a control gap setting of 10.5 kv. there were 100 successive 
discharges over the spark gap out of a total of 100 impulses, 
there being very slight tendency to spark on the glass plates. 

In this set of tests it is seen that the equivalent spark gap 
of electrodes separated by a thin glass plate depends upon the 


value of the applied potential, just as has been shown in 


— se 
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tests on lightning arresters using Leyden jars charged from 
the static machine. 

The change in the equivalent spark gap is shown diagram- 
matically in Fig. 21. 


46. THE EQUIVALENT SPARK GAP WITH THE CONTROL GAP 

" REMAINING CONSTANT 
In the next set of tests the control gap was set on 3.5 kv., 
which was just sufficient to cause 43 in. radius of corona, and a 


. spark around the edge of the glass plate. It was necessary to 
- reduce the spark gap from 37 kv. setting to 32 kv. setting in 


order to take the spark away from the glass plate. It should 
be recalled that at high control-gap setting the spark gap set 
even on 37 kv. took all the discharge away from the glass 
plate. 

By increasing the control gap setting to four kv. and with a 
setting of 32 kv. on the spark gap, it was possible to take away 
the discharge from the glass plate and keep it in the spark gap. 
When the spark gap was increased two kv. to 34 kv. there were 
32 discharges over the spark gap out of a total of 40, leaving 
eight discharges over the glass plate. 

With the control gap setting of 10.5 kv. it was necessary to 
elongate the spark gap to 44 kv. before the discharges would 
all take place over the glass plate. 

In none of these tests do we find the solution of the problem 
of the effect of the oscillation set up by the corona streamers 
and corona sparks. Therefore the next set of tests was planned 
to throw some light on this subject. 


47. Tue PuNCTURE VOLTAGE OF A GLASS PLATE WITH A 
Drop OF OIL AROUND THE ELECTRODES 


The same electrodes were used and a glass plate lying hori- 
zontally had a few drops of oil placed around the upper electrode. 
The main gap of the oscillator was then closed momentarily a 
number of times with control gaps ranging from one kv. up to 
2.5 kv. The spark gap voltages corresponding were from 32 
kv.“up to 40 kv. After the eighth brief application of potential 
with a setting of 2.5 kv. on the control gap and 40 kv. on the 
spark gap the glass was punctured. This experience gives a 
very definite clue to theimmunity from puncture in the previous 
test. It should be recalled that the control gap setting was 
increased to 11.1 kv. and the spark gap to 45 kv. without caus- 
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ing a puncture of the glass. We now applied less voltage and 
very quickly got a puncture. The distance of the electrode 
from the edge of the glass in this last case was only 1.3 in. and 
occasionally sparks would break through or over the surface 
film of oil and spark around this short width of glass. 

The obvious explanation of this phenomenon of puncture of 
glass at lower voltage than it had previously withstood is in 
the difference in concentration of the electrostatic field. With- 
out the film of oil the voltage gradient at the electrode can rise 
only to a value which will start the corona discharge in air and 
any further increase in the voltage simply increases the area 
covered by the corona, which, in effect, increases the area of the 
plate and gives a better distribution of the electric field over 
the plate. On the other hand, when the oil is used, the corona 
streamers are to a very great extent restricted and the potential 
is concentrated locally and causes a disruptive spark to punc- 
ture the glass. 

While the variations in the equivalent spark gap involved a 
complicated study of dielectric spark lags, the actual use of the 
oscillator to measure these different conditions is very simple. 
We must assume in each case that even if the spark gap does not 
measure the actual voltage it does measure always the tendency 
to spark, which is the condition in the circuit against which 
it is desirable to protect. In testing porcelain bushings in air 
the same effect will take place as shown in the tests on glass, in 
that the corona at the edges of the electrodes will decrease the 
effect of the sharp edges of the electrodes. In testing thin pieces 
of porcelain in air many new points of the porcelain are reached 
by the spreading of the corona streamers and there will be added 
the additional factor of puncture through local weaknesses 
in the porcelain. The porcelain is not nearly as homogeneous 
as glass. The wave trains generated are of very high frequency 
and the superimposed oscillations from local sparks, while higher 
in frequency, are, comparatively speaking, not much higher. 
As a result the spark gap is not affected very much. In other 
words, the change of frequency and wave front from 60 cycles 
to say a million cycles is enormous as compared to the change of 
frequency and wave front from the oscillator to that of the local 
oscillations. The first ratio is of the order of 17,000 and the 
second of the the order of 3. Herein lies the simplicity of 
testing with the oscillator. 
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In testing porcelain under oil one must take into account the 
maximum voltage gradient which can be applied at the contact 
point between the electrode and surface of the porcelain without 
damaging the porcelain. This value of voltage gradient is 
readily determined experimentally for any particular shape of 
electrode that it is desired to use. Such tests will be given 
further on. 


48. FURTHER STUDIES OF PUNCTURE POTENTIAL OF PORCELAIN 
UNDER OIL BY THE USE OF THE OSCILLATOR 


Three thicknesses, namely 0.63 in., 0.94 in., and 1.12 in., were 
tested and recorded. The test pieces were corrugated porcelain 
bushings of the general form shown in Fig. 18. In Fig. 20 
three curves are shown of tests on the three thicknesses. 
The three pieces of porcelain were each punctured a num- 
ber of times. By conducting many tests on one piece of 
porcelain it is thus possible to keep the factor of quality of the 
porcelain constant. The three curves are entirely independent. 
The method of test was to gradually raise the potential two kv. 
every five seconds until puncture occurred. In plotting these 
data the kilovolts at puncture are taken as the abcissas and the 
percentage of the total number of punctures at the different 
voltages as the ordinates. The upper curve is the result of 40 
punctures total, all on one test piece. The minimum puncture 
potential was 74 kv. There were two punctures at this volt- 
age, which is 5 per cent of 40 total punctures. Percentage is 
used instead of the actual number of punctures in these curves so 
that comparisons can be made between the three different thick- 
nesses tested. There were only two places tested that withstood 
90 kv., the maximum value. This is also shown as 5 per cent on 
the upper curve. Attention is directed to the peculiar low point 
at 84 kv., as it will be shown in a different way in another dia- 
gram later. It may or may not have any special significance. 
Attention should also be directed to the small range of puncture 
potential for this thickness of 0.63 in. Most of the punctures 
occurred between 80 and 88kv. These general relations may be 
interpreted from a tabulation of the maximum, minimum, aver- 
age, and mean between the extreme values as printed on the 
curves. The ratio of the minimum to the maximum is 82 per 
cent and the mean and average values are identical, showing 
general symmetry in the results. 

The second curve (0.94 in. thick) is the result of a total of 55 
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punctures takenon one bushing. This greater thickness shows a 
wide range of puncture voltage. The minimum puncture voltage 
of 70 kv. was even less than the thinner test piece. The maximum 
puncture voltage was 118 kv. but there was only one spot that 
withstood this potential. For this greater thickness of porcelain 
there is no definite puncture voltage as in the previous case. 
The ratio of the minimum to themaximum is 60 percent, whichis 
22 per cent below the range of the thinner porcelain just given 
above. 

In the third curve the thickness was 1.12 in., and a total of 
48 punctures was made on the porcelain piece. Here again the 
puncture voltage is spread over a wide range with no definite 
point of failure. Apparently in both of these thicker pieces 
the conditions of manufacture or test of the porcelain were such 
as to give a wide range of dielectric strength, The ratio of 
the minimum spark potential in this case was also 60 per cent. 
In the early part of the work it was endeavored to get as many 
punctures as possible on one sample. In so doingit was found 
that the cracks from one puncture would occasionally carry into 
the spot where the successive test potential was applied and this 
spot would thereby be weakened. As soon as this fact was es- 


tablished greater distances were made between puncture points. © 


To further insure that the cracks did not carry from one puncture 
hole to the next, further precautions were taken. The punctures 
were filled with red stain and then thoroughly dried, the porce- 
lains were then broken into pieces and where the red stain showed 
that a crack had carried from one punctured point to another the 
second reading was thrown out. 


49. A REepLot oF THE Data oF Fic. 20 To SHow TENTATIVELY 
PossIBLE NATURAL GRADATIONS OF FLAws 


In Fig. 20 the percentage of the total number of punctures at 
each value of kilovoltage applied was given. In Fig. 22 the 
values of punctures are summed up from the lowest voltage to 
the highest voltage. Both curves 1 and 2 show a peculiar 
shoulder at 82 kv. All the curves show a bend at the highest 
values. Tentatively, we may interpret these curves as follows: 
It is conceivable that there is a certain class of flaws which are 
developed between 70 kv. and 82 kv. Above this value we get 
into the condition of the normal strength of the porcelain which 
requires a considerable increase above 82 ky. before the number 
of failures again increases rapidly. In the case of curve 1 it 
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required 85 kv. to increase the percentage suddenly from 53 
to 85. In curve 2 the range was wider, being between 90 kv. 
and 100 kv. In the third grade of the dielectric strength given 
by the porcelain there are those local spots which approach per- 
fection in the homogeneity of the porcelain material. There- 
fore the high-voltage strains which are at the limit of dielectric 
strength do not develop into a puncture so easily. As already 
stated, this analysis is only tentative, and even if it is true for 
this particular grade of porcelain it may not apply in the same 
way to a different mixture of material. We have found, how- 
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A replot of the puncture tests of Fig. 20. The kilovolts of puncture versus the sum of 
punctures. The shoulders on the curves may represent a different grade or kind of flaw in 
the porcelain. 


ever, that there have been in nearly every case fairly definite 
degrees of flaws which can be developed in rather definite ranges 
of potential. To illustrate this idea, the grades might be divided 
as follows: First, accidental cracks or laminations which are 
at more or less of an angle to the surface of the porcelain and 
which therefore decrease the puncture length through the 
porcelain. In the second grade would be those flaws of the 
nature of “blebs”? or closed bubbles, also open pores. In the 
third grade there exists the highest degree of homogeneity with 
very slight differences in dielectric strength from particle to 
particle as we pass from surface to surface. 
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50. TESTS WITH THE ELECTRODE PLACED SUCCESSIVELY IN 

THE VALLEY OF EVERY ADJACENT CORRUGATION IN THE SURFACE 

OF THE BusHING. THE RESULTS SHOW THE INTERNAL ME- 
CHANICAL STRAINS DUE TO SHRINKAGE 


In the records of the tests shown in Fig. 19 the upper electrode 
was always moved a distance of two corrugations away from 
the previous test. In the earlier tests the electrode was moved. 
into the adjacent corrugation. In so doing some interesting 
conditions relative to internal strains were disclosed. Fig. 23 
shows one of several punctures 
which took place in the porcelain. 

It will be noted that there are 
two streaks which are only 0.25 * . 
in. apart but are 0.81 in. long. 
If the porcelain had been uni- 
' form there would have been a 
straight puncture through the 
porcelain perpendicular to the 
surface (0.62in.). The fact that 
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Parallel puncture streaks close together 
as compared to the length of the streak. 
This phenomenon shows latent weakness 
in the porcelain at the end of the bushing, 
which seems to be due to the process of 
air drying. 


/ 


Fic. 24 

A number of puncture streaks are shown 
at different lengths of the bushing similar 
to those of Fig. 23. It should be noted that 
all the puncture streaks at the ends and at 
the middle are in a downward direction, 
which seems to indicate the effects of air 
drying in causing latent cleavage surfaces 
in the porcelain. 


there are two punctures about 0.8 in. long, side by side, follow- 
ing parallel paths separated by only one-quarter inch indicates 
that there were mechanical strains in the porcelain, placed 
there during the manufacture, which caused more or less of a 
cleavage or a line of weakness. This porcelain was jiggered 
into the form of a long, smooth tube while it was in a plastic 
condition. After partial drying sufficient to give it enough 
tenacity to hold together, it was placed on a lathe and the 
grooves or corrugations turned into the surface of the “ blank.” 
The material was then allowed to complete its drying. Prob- 
ably during this second process of drying these laminal strains 
were introduced. There is every reason to believeythat the 
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lamination is not due to a layer of flint, because in the working 
of the soft clay there is no opportunity to cause layers systematic- 
ally in the direction shown by the direction of the punctures. 

In Fig. 24 are shown the paths of puncture of another porcelain 
bushing at several points along its length which would tend still 
further to confirm the belief that the cracks were due to air- 
drying rather than to lack of homogeneity of mixture or shrink- 
age in firing. The lines drawn from the grooves to the inside 
surface of the porcelain bushing show that at the ends and at 
the middle the direction of the puncture is at an angle from 
the radial direction and all in a parallel direction. Punctures 
at other points than at the ends or the middle are radial punc- 
tures. The possible explanation is as follows: This porcelain 
bushing was stood on one end to dry. It was therefore restricted 
in its radiation of moisture from the surface at the base and was 
given extra freedom of evaporation at the upper part where 
the central hole was open to’a slight movement of the air in 
the neighborhood. About half-way along the bushing the thick- 
ness was increased to be used as a support, and at this point also 
there would be a difference in drying at different depths. The 
under side of this shoulder would naturally get more evaporation 
than the upper side. Since the thickness was greater, a greater 
amount of moisture had to be extracted, requiring a longer 
time for different depths. If these angular weak spots had been 
produced by a variation in the mixture they would have been 
more or less uniform in the bushing from end to end. If the 
angular weaknesses were due to firing in the kiln there would 
seem to be no reason for the peculiar distribution at the top 
and bottom, although naturally the thicker part of the bushing 
at the midway point would come in for inequalities of contrac- 
tion. As a matter of observation, two small surface cracks 
were noted on the inside of the bushing at the thickest point 
but these cracks did not show sufficient weakness to divert the 
puncture discharge from its path, which, by the way, ended, 
about 4+ in. from the surface crack. 


51. FaAuLTS IN THE SKIRTS OF SUSPENSION INSULATORS 

When the upper side of a skirt of an insulator is covered by 
tin-foil and the insulator inverted in a bath of oil, localized po- 
tentials can be applied by means of a small electrode resting 
in one of the corrugations or valleys between adjacent petticoats. 
In a number of test samples a very uniform homogeneous porce- 
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lain material was found. This was indicated by punctures 
directly between electrodes from surface to surface of the porce- 

lain. Occasionally, however, conditions of internal mechanical 
strain were revealed by the fact that the puncture took place at 
an angle to a perpendicular line between surfaces and sometimes 
traversed a distance nearly twice as great as the thickness of the 
porcelain. The direction of the puncture was indicated subse- 
quently when the porcelain was broken up with a hammer or 
by squeezing it in avise. Fig. 25 shows a sketch of two different 
types of punctures that were found. 

In a number of punctures which occurred in the heads of pin- 
type insulators a careful examination was made by staining and 
breaking up the porcelain by hammer blows. A characteristic 
puncture streak is shown in Fig. 26. These samples were shown 
to a porcelain manufacturer, who immediately set the cause of 
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Directions of puncture in a skirt of a 
porcelain insulator where the discharge 


Fic. 26 


Direction of puncture in the head of a 
pin-type insulator, showing a line of weak- 


takes a path much longer than the short- 
est distance between surfaces. This 
indicates a weakness in dielectric strength 
due to shrinkage strains. 


proper manipulation of a forming tool, 
while the porcelain was in a plastic con- 
dition. All paths of puncture which do 
not take the shortest distance indicate a 
line of weakness in the porcelain. 


the trouble to an improper use of the tool used in forming the 
thread on the inner surface of the porcelain. With the informa- 
tion already given, one may attribute the fault to insufficient 
plasticity, which may have been due to lack of water, lack of 
enough ball clay, or too large particles of flint. It is easy to con- 
ceive of the more plastic clay being squeezed out from under the 
tool, leaving the material directly under the tool of a different 
consistency from the rest of the body of the porcelain. From 
this difference in body, weaknesses may be caused, either in the 
rate of drying or in the vitrification, due to the improper pro- 
portioning of the ingredients in this locality. In one case there 
was a perceptible surface crack in the porcelain which was the be- 
ginning of a puncture streak. In this case one may tentatively 
infer that the damage was initially done in drying and might 
have been found by the application of oil to the green porcelain. 


ness due primarily, probably, to anim- . 
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In general, one may conclude that porcelain which does not punc- 
ture through the shortest distance is non-homogeneous. 


52. THE GRowTH oF CoRONA ON INSULATORS 


The growth of corona around the electrodes and on different 
parts of the insulators has been successfully used as a basis of 
design. The oscillator with its high frequency is well adapted to 
bring out the characteristics of design by this method. Some 
tests are given in the following table to illustrate the characteris- 
tics as disclosed by the oscillator. The tests were invariably 
made in the dark to be able to note the first visible formation 
of corona. 


Suspension type insulator No. 1 Ky. Per cent of 
spark-over 
Spark-over voltages cosa seine toon e. 86 100% 
Brushidischarge'from pins... 5. s:ctecisee occcice «2 33 38% 
fe « around lst inner petticoat..... 47 | 55% 
“ HPAL CAD Rta cere aha ate cals eh cee. oe 47 55% 
<s “around 2nd petticoat......5.... 74 86% 


It was found impossible to brush discharge over the third petticoat without a spark-over 
on the insulator. 


Suspension type insulator No. 2 | Kv. Per cent of spark- 
over 
| | 
PAL OVE WiOLLA SC oirsiiay c's) ues love:.0/0) scopes a) 5: sfehs! sisiie'e 82 100% 
Brus GISCHATPeAt PItlse cco. «os. c\s aces eles) «0 42 51% 
se a Over inner petticoat........... 48 59% 
ce Seen AIA IDC LELCO Ab eccoire cies n) alo uefenelete. > 59 72% 
< «> 0:(Oinelong around'cap.”........ 59 72% 
ce “Ja foverord petticoat, (tes cldde is 72 88% 
® me “ 4th SIN aac ay ches sks 74 90% 
| 


In studying the growth of corona on the pin-type insulators, 
eight different samples were used. In the points of Fig. 27 the 
appearance of the corona in per cent of the spark-over voltage 
is plotted as ordinates and the kilovolts of spark-over voltage as 
abcissas, the points corresponding to the initial formation of 
corona, which invariably took place around the pin. A consider- 
able variation in the distribution of potential is evident from the 
wide variation between the limiting curves as shown in Fig. 25. 
The variation is from 30 per cent for che high-voltage insulators, 
to 76 per cent for one of the best conditions of the lower-voltage 
insulators. Naturally the higher the spark-over voltage of the 
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insulator the lower the percentage, because the corona depends 
upon the potential gradient. The potential gradient which 
produces corona on the pin does not differ very widely for the 
different types of pins and insulators. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE TESTS 


The significance which may be drawn from tests of corona 
.are too complex to be considered in a paragraph. They are 
valuable to the designer, but several points of design must be 
taken into account in each particular insulator. From some 
points of view the ideal design of 
an insulator would be one pro- 
ducing no corona until the arc-_ 
over voltage of the insulator was 
reached. From a practical point 
of view the laboratory test, un- 
less made under the same con- 
ditions as found in the operation 
of the insulator, does not neces- 

sarily give the best design. For 
is Arne renee oF INSULATOR Pad ia example, if an insulator is to be 
Fic. 27 designed for a very dusty coun- 


The first appearance of corona on pin- 
type insulators, using the oscillator asa try OF where soot and smoke 


source of power. Arc-over voltage of . : 
the insulator versus the percentage of will be deposited on the surface 


arc-over voltage at which the first corona . SHS 
eppears onthe pin, «The two curves, Of tMe porcelain theacondiiags 


show the wide range of variation which 
can be found in insulators on the market. call for extra long surfaces for 
sii capt ft a creepage. If such an insulator 
in a clean condition is tested in the laboratory for the appear- 
ance of corona, the corona will appear at a comparatively small 
fraction of the arc-over voltage. Yet if this insulator is 
thoroughly coated with a semi-conductor, as would occur in 
' practise, it is quite probable that the apparently faulty design 
would be far better than one with shorter skirts which in the 
laboratory test in a clean condition gives a higher percentage of 
voltage for the appearance of corona. In brief, one must take 
into account the use of the insulator and reproduce the opera- 
ting conditions, as far as possible. 


CORONA VOLTAGE IN PERCENT OF 
SPARK-OVER VOLTAGE 


53. PERCENTAGE OF FAILURE AS A CRITERION OF REJECTION 
oF INSULATORS 

This would seem to be a very good rule but it may not be 

desirable to apply it blindly. The full significance of the tests 


en 
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is not yet evident. In considering the failure of insulators we 
must take into account the nature of the weakness. Weakness 
from under-firing porcelain may be more serious than weakness 
from over-firing. Under-fired porcelain is liable to be uni- 
formly weak all the way through. Over-fired porcelain is liable 
to be weak in local spots such as cracks. 

To illustrate this point, examples are taken from a number 
of endurance runs that were made on insulators which by ex- 
amination showed thorough vitrification and a tendency to the 
side of over-firing. 

Type X. Of three insulators, one failed in one min. (33 per cent); two 
were not punctured in 1 hour of test. 

Type Y. Of eight insulators, three failed in one min. (37 per cent); 
five were not punctured in 1 hour of test. 

Type Z. Of three insulators, none failed in one min. (0 per cent); all 
withstood 1 hour. 

Type D. Of three insulators, none failed in one min. (0 per cent); all 
withstood 1 hour. 


The experience with types X and Y in the above tabulation, 
although limited, would indicate that some caution should be 
taken in the rejection of insulators. It may even be that a high 
percentage of loss may bea good criterion of choice under certain 
conditions of over-firing. A hypothetical case will be given 
for illustration: The temperatures in the different parts of a 
kiln and the time of application of the vitrifying temperature 
must necessarily vary. The intensely hot flames enter at certain 
points and the partially cooled flames leave at other points. 
Both of these places cannot be at exactly the same temperature. 
Even assuming a final negligible difference of temperature, the 
porcelain nearest the entering flame must be at a vitrifying 
temperature somewhat longer than the porcelain near the flues. 
The cracks in such over-fired porcelain produce dielectric weak- 
ness and the insulators are therefore easily detected when 
tested, and rejected. 

We may deduce that a considerable percentage of over-fired 


- porcelain may indicate that the rest of the kiln-ful is perfectly 


fired. On the other hand, a temperature that will just properly 
vitrify the hottest spots in the furnace may leave the larger 
percentage of insulators at a low grade of vitrification. Their 
dielectric strength may be barely sufficient to pass the usual 
test and therefore from a standpoint of dielectric strength they 
are inferior insulators to the hypothetical lot that was rejected 
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on the basis of 3 per cent failure. It is intended here only to 
point out that more must be known of the intimate history of 
a porcelain insulator to judge its worth on the basis of a per- 
centage rejection. Intrinsic mechanical strains, layers of flint, 
relative conditions and rapidity of drying of a batch of insula- 
tors, rate of firing, etc., must.be known to give proper weight to 
the basis of rejection by percentage failure. 


54. WELDING UP THE PUNCTURE HOLES IN PORCELAIN BY 
THE APPLICATION OF HIGH-FREQUENCY WAVE TRAINS 


Under certain conditions of puncture it has been found prac- 
ticable to repeatedly puncture and weld up the puncture holes 
in porcelain. This may not be entirely unknown in tests with 
60 cycles, although no such experience has been had by the 
author. There seem to be certain requirements to successfully 
weld up the holes without failure. The best results were ob- 
tained by Mr. Cermak in the tests of large porcelain cups which 
were made up of several different kinds of clay but all fired at 
the same time. These cups were partially filled with water 
which acted as one electrode and the other electrode was a wire 
wrapped around the outside. The punctures noted never took 
place directly under the wire and therefore no copper vapor was 
carried directly into the puncture hole. Since the other elec- 
trode was water, no metallic vapor could be obtained from this 
source. The time of application was varied considerably, but 
three seconds, on an average, would give good results. The 
punctured spots in this porcelain appeared as small beads of 
clear glass which actually had greater dielectric strength than 
the porcelain elsewhere, as no welded punctures were repunctured 
by a second application of potential. No doubt the content 


of feldspar in the porcelain will have an effect on ease of formation _ 


of glass or glaze in the punctured holes. 

In other porcelain in which different ingredients were used and 
which seemed to be less homogeneous, cracks were caused which 
of course could not be welded up by the high-frequency arc. It 
is very probable that welding up of punctured holes by 60-cycle 


tests is not common because the punctures are more liable to — 
take place directly between the electrodes and therefore become 


filled with metallic vapor, which leaves the melted porcelain in 
the path of the arc of weak dielectric strength. The use of the 
high frequency produces widely extended corona and thereby 
picks out flaws or weaknesses which are frequently some distance 


: 
7 
b 
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away from the electrodes, and thereby avoids the deposit of 
metallic vapor in the punctured holes. When punctures are 
made under oil there have been no cases of welding up of the 
punctured holes, due probably to the carbonization of the oil 
which is always found in the punctured streak. 


55. COMPARATIVE PUNCTURE VOLTAGES OF PORCELAIN AND 
Guass. PorcELAIN Pieces oF DirFERENT THICKNESSES WERE 
UsED, BUT THE GLass was BUILT uP oF PANES 
PILED ONE ON ToP OF THE OTHER 


The results of these tests are shown in Fig. 28. Curve 1 was 
made taking puncture potential on glass of increasing thicknesses. 
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Fic. 28 

Comparative puncture tests of glass and porcelain. The connections were made as 
shown in Fig. 18. Relations are shown of thickness versus puncture voltage. _ In Curve 1, 
the thickness of glass was obtained by building up sheets of glass with a thin film of oil 
between. The voltage was raised at the rate of 100 kv. per second. The small numbers 
placed near the points represent the total number of tests made at the different thicknesses. 

Curve 2, made from porcelain of different thicknesses with the voltage raised at 100 kv. 
per second, the same as with the glass. 4 ft 

Curve 3 is also from porcelain and differs from Curve 2 only by having a slower rate 0 
increase in the voltage. It was increased at the rate of 2 kv. every five seconds or 1/5 kv. 
per second. Curve 3 will be seen to give the results of an average of many tests on bushings 
with corrugated surfaces. 


Each individual thickness of the glass was 1/16 in. and each 
piece of glass was immersed in oil before it was pressed against 
the adjacent sheet, which of course left a thin film of oil between 
the plates of glass. The curve shows an almost direct increase of 
puncture potential with an increase of thickness. 

Curve 2 has only two points—one the average of six tests at 
1.2 in. thickness and the other an average of nine tests at 0.62 in. 
thick. The tests which gave the data for curve 2 had a more 


rapid rise in the testing potential than the tests of curve 3. The 


porcelain also differed. The higher puncture potential may be 


a 
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credited to both of these conditions, namely, different porcelain 
and more rapid increase of testing potential. 


The points of curve 3.are the average of 182 tests total and 


therefore may be considered a fair average of the porcelain which 
we had at hand. An important result shown by this curve is 
that increase in thickness of porcelain from 0.4 in. to three times 
as much or 1.2 in. gives an increase in puncture potential only 
from 74 kv. to 91 kv., which is 18 per cent. Three hundred per 
cent increase in thickness gives 13 per cent increase in puncture 
potential. Although this general condition of increasing the 
thickness without increasing the puncture potential is known, 
the small percentage of gain from an increase in thickness may 
be new to many. 
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Fic. 29 
Puncture voltage of porcelain. Thickness versus puncture voltage. Curves to illustrate 
the effects of irregular surfaces of the porcelains and shape of electrode as they influence 
the puncture voltage. The upper curve is a reproduction of 60-cycle tests on flat disks. 
The lower curves are the same as given in the previous figure. 
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56. COMMENTS ON THE CHOICE OF THE ForM OF THE TEST 
PIECES OF PORCELAIN 


It has been the custom of previous investigators on porcelain 
to have made up in the porcelain factory plain disks of varying 
thickness on which the puncture potential tests were made. 
These plain disks of porcelain involve the easiest conditions of 


manufacture, both the drying and the firing being possible with. 


a minimum resultant strain from shrinkage in the body of the 
porcelain. Consequently the puncture potential shown by these 
investigators is necessarily very much higher than shown in either 
curves 2 or 3 of Fig. 28. Such a curve taken at 60 cycles im- 
pressed is shown in Fig. 29, taken from results published by W. 
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__ F. Fellenberg, together with our average curve of Fig. 28. Any 
careful designer would take a factor of safety on the values ob- 
tained from the tests of such disks which would bring the working 
values even less than curve 3. The form of the porcelain part 
is a very important factor in the resultant dielectric strength and 
therefore it seems permissible to make tests on the actual porce- 
lain parts, irregular as they may be. In order to decrease the 
cost of such tests, comparatively small electrodes were used, a 
copper strip 0.12 in. thick and 2 in. wide, rounded at the surfaces 
that come in contact with the porcelain, and these electrodes 
were moved from point to point on the porcelain part tested. 
By getting a great number of tests a much better average value 
could be obtained than from a dependence on a single test. 
Knowing that the small electrodes would cause a high potential 
gradient at the surface of the porcelain, this practise may well be 
brought into question. I believe it is justified, however, by the 
fact that in testing either a bushing or an insulator in air, corona 
sparks creep out over the surface and the dimensions of such a 
spark are comparable to that of the electrodes we employed. 
Therefore, the potential gradient at the surface of such a spark 
might be at least as great as that produced by the strip electrode 
that we used. The corona is evenly spread over the surface of 
an insulator near the caps and pins and therefore there would not 
be the sharp outline of a spark. There is, however, at the end 
of the pin and at the edge of the cap of a suspension type insulator 
thesame concentration of potential gradients. On the whole, 
we conclude that the use of the narrow electrode for testing under 
oil up to 90 kv. is justifiable in the condition in which it is used 
and gives reliable results. For higher voltages the time of appli- 
cation of voltage must be made very short to limit local damage 
by potential gradient. Some illustrative tests of this point are 
given later. 


57. Tue RELATION OF PUNCTURE VOLTAGE TO ‘THICKNESS 
oF PORCELAIN FOR DIFFERENT MIXES AND FIRINGS 


There are three curves given in Fig. 30 showing the puncture 
potential of three different mixes of porcelain. The upper curve 
and the lower curve of the three are the puncture poten- 
tials taken on suspension type insulators and the middle curve 
on corrugated bushings. Therefore there exists a difference 
in form as well as a difference in material. The results show that 
there is no very wide variation between the different mixes of 
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clay, although the color varied from a pure or bluish white to a — 


light yellow. The porcelain which gives the lowest puncture volt- 


age in the curves of Fig. 30 had previously given in other samples — 


t 


. 


tested through the head even better dielectric strength than the ~ 


samples which gave the data for the uppercurve. The weakness 
may be attributed to the shrinkage strains coming from the pres- 
ence of the petticoats on the skirt where the voltage was applied. 
So far as the study has been carried, it would seem that the differ- 


ent manufacturers of porcelain have their ups and downs of — 


luck, and while one mix will be found high in dielectric strength 
at one time due to having the several factors of porcelain manu- 
facture combined under favorable conditions, they will have other 
periods when poor combinations will take place and the porce- 
lain will run a little lower in dielectric strength. It would seem 
that ‘‘ eternal vigilance ’’ is the price of obtaining a uniformly 


PUNCTURE VOLTAGE-K.V. 


Fic. 30 
A comparison of the average puncture potentials of a number of different mixes of porce- 
lain. All tests were made on irregular surfaces. The numbers at the points represent 
the total number of tests made for each thickness. 


good product. In making designs of porcelain it is essential 
to use the puncture potential corresponding to the minimum 
average that a porcelain factory can produce. 


? 


58. THE TECHNIQUE OF DEVELOPMENT OF FAULTS AND PUNC- 
TURES IN PORCELAIN AND MerruHops oF EXAMINATION 


When porcelain punctures, the current may cause a single 
streak or it may cause a crack and, if so, the discharge usually 
flattens out in the crack, dividing into several paths. If the 
puncture occurs under oil the current will usually carry oil with 
it, which is carbonized in the heat of vapor of the electrodes, and 
both together produce a black streak which is easily seen after 
the porcelain is broken into pieces. The marking depends some- 
what on the length of time the discharge is allowed to play 
through the puncture. 


PT 


? 
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After the porcelain is broken up the hammer blows or pressure 
which is used to break it up will produce cleavage surfaces and 
cracks which did not exist in the porcelain before it was smashed. 
It is important to determine what cracks existed before the 
electrical test was made, what cracks were produced by the elec- 
trical test, and their extent, and what closed laminations existed 
in the porcelain. These three faults should be differentiated 
from the cracks resulting from the mechanical destruction of the 
porcelain piece. Otherwise stated: after a piece of porcelain 
is smashed to pieces it is in general impossible without a pre- 
liminary stain to detect the cause of the different cracks which 
appear. 
The following technique has been used to advantage in the 
examination of the porcelains and in most cases has indicated 
the nature of the fault. In many cases the cause of the fault 
has been traced to a particular condition of manufacture which 
needs to be improved. In beginning the tests of a piece of porce- 
lain, then, the first step is to determine the presence of accidental 
flaws so far as possible. Soaking in eosin stain or aniline violet 
dissolved in alcohol, under vacuum, allows the penetration of 

the stain into the open air-pockets and laminations. A dark 
stain may be used for this purpose. The stain is then washed 

off the surface of the insulator. Frequently the cracks will be 
_ shown up by the streaks where the stain has soaked into them 
and will not wash off. The insulator is then dried and punctured 
under oil. It is removed from the oil and the oil is washed out 
with gasoline or some other solvent of oil. The insulator is 
then thoroughly dried at a temperature above 100 deg. It 
is then immersed in red aniline stain (alcohol solution) and placed 
under a vacuum. The red stain will penetrate most of the holes 
and cracks that are opened up by the punctures. In removing the 
insulator from the stain it is wiped off, and washed off and dried, 
to prevent discoloration later in handling the broken pieces. 
The porcelain is then broken up. The original cracks are shown 
by the dark stain with a layer of red stain on top and the developed 
cracks are shown by the red stain alone. In some cases it is 
found difficult or impossible to remove the oil from a crack and 
this oil will be found on the surface of the crack as an indicator 
that the crack was produced by the discharge. Any surface 
of a broken piece which shows neither stain nor oil, it is natural 
to infer, is produced by the mechanical strains of the hammer or 
vise. The alcohol solutions are far more penetrating than 
solutions in water, such as ink. 
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59. CLosED Pores AND BuBBLES, KNown As “ BLEBs ”” 7 

In the glazes on electrical porcelain, so far examined under a_ 
microscope, all have contained bubbles which have the same ap- — 
pearance as the familiar bubbles in common glass. A magnify- 
ing glass is sufficient to bring these to view but a magnifying © 
power of 50‘is desirable for careful examination. A magnifying 
power of 250 diameters usually obscures them because the focus — 
is of such short range that only a part of a bubble can be seen 
with one setting of the lenses. They are more easily seen and 
studied in colored glazes than in the clear glaze. The size of the 
bubble and the number of them differ in the glazes from different 
manufacturers—in fact they differ in number on the same piece ~ 
of porcelain. On ridges the glaze is liable to run thin; in the © 
valleys of corrugations it is mtich thicker and as many as three © 
bubbles can be found at the same position of the microscope at dif- — 
ferent depths in the glass. These bubbles are apparently formed 
by a boiling of the glaze at the temperature of 1310 deg. cent. 

No significance has been attributed to them so far, but our 
very recent experiments on the beginning of failure, as given 
later under tests with potential gradient, indicate that under 
certain conditions these bubbles may play a not ree 
part in the failure of the porcelain back of them. 

The bubbles being formed at high temperature, the gas tiie 
contain must be at a partial vacuum and therefore easy to 
ionize by the application of voltage. 

When these blebs appear in the body of the porcelain it is 
natural to infer that either too much feldspar or other flux has 
been used, or the temperature of the kiln was carried too high 
for the ingredients of the porcelain. It is rare indeed that 
visible “ blebs’? are found in electrical porcelain outside the 
factory. Perhaps this is because such pieces will be so soft at 
the high temperature that they will warp out of shape, and 
consquently they will be scrapped during the first visual inspec-- 
tion as they are taken from the kiln. 

An unusual form of bleb has been found in one kind of porce- 
lain, for which no definite explanation has yet been found. 
The bubbles are of varying size, all visible with the naked eye, 
and some of them are as large as one millimeter in diameter. 
These pockets or bubbles at the surface of a broken piece of 
porcelain were filled with eosin stain dissolved in alcohol and 
after thoroughly drying the stain the edge surface of the porce- 
lain was ground off, thus decreasing the depth of bubble. It 
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was found that the stain had soaked into the walls of the bubble 
to a depth greater than the diameter of the bubble. Here is 
an odd bleb surrounded by open pores. The porcelain was made 
in an experimental way and the bleb might have been due to a 
free flux as distinguished from a flux like feldspar in which the 
potash is bound up chemically until a high temperature is reached 
in the kiln. 

Ceramists state that even the best porcelain contains minute 
Cavities or pores of microscopic dimensions. This structure 
may be called the natural one for porcelain and the term “ bleb”’ 
does not apply to it. It is probable that the granular or flaky 
structure of the porcelain is the characteristic that makes it 
less brittle than glass. 


60. THE Hot anp Co.tp TEstT 


Strains and laminations will usually be developed by a hot 
and cold test on the porcelain. This test has been used by a 
number of investigators and consists of transferring the porce- 
lain periodically from boiling water to cold water. After a 
few transferences of this kind the insulator can then be soaked 
in stain under a vacuum to mark the cracked surfaces. A 
partial crack developed in this way will be completely developed 
by a high-potential high-frequency test. A complete crack 
from surface to-surface of the porcelain will be indicated by a 
megger test. By using the megger test first it is possible to 
distinguish between partial cracks and complete cracks. 

Regarding the question of the fairness of the hot and cold 
tests, we must again look to the conditions which occur in prac- 
tise. It sometimes happens in certain climates that a hail 
storm will occur on a very hot day. The insulator and pin are 
at or above atmospheric temperature and a shower of hail or 
equivalent ice-cold water falls on the top of the insulator. This 
cools the upper exposed surface, leaving the lower ones warm. 
In the winter-time it occasionally happens that the tempera- 
ture will change from a low value into a warmrain. This gives 
the insulator the other extreme of change of temperature. 

It would seem from these two conditions that a hot and cold 
test carried over a range somewhat greater than that which may 
occur in practise is a justifiable test. It should be noted that 
the hot and cold test may develop mechanical strains in the 
porcelain which are present but normally are not faults. It is 
conceivable that a hot and cold test may produce strains and 
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faults which did not exist before the temperature changes took 
place, due to a lack of elasticity in the porcelain and cement. 
Unless there is air in:the porcelain it has not yet been deter- 
mined whether such latent faults would always be developed 
with certainty by the electrical test, although the tests given 
would indicate that they would be. Theoretically the elec- 
trical test should strain the porcelain mechanically and might 
develop the faults. It should be recalled that we have shown 
by Fig. 23 that the electrical test when carried to the limit de- 
velops a puncture along those lines where shrinkage strains 
were greatest. Everything else being equal, we may tenta- 
tively infer from these tests that the shrinkage strains decreased 
the dielectric strength about 30 per cent. 


61. Hor anp Co.tp Tests APPLIED TO SUSPENSION TYPE 
DIsks 


Insulators from three different manufacturers, foreign and 
domestic, were used. The insulators were carefully tested to 
arc-over value and showed no puncture. The first set of hot 
and cold tests consisted in placing the insulators first in water 
at 66 deg. cent. and then in water at 9 deg. cent. for periods of 
10 minutes each. Four insulators total were tested and none 
of them was cracked by this test. 

In the next test the insulators were plunged into hot water 
at 100 deg. cent. for five minutes, then taken out and allowed 
to cool. In a subsequent test the voltage was not carried up 
to arc-over value but sufficiently high to give heavy corona dis- 
charge with potential from the oscillator. One of the four in- 
sulators punctured. We will designate these four insulators 
Diy Ashe ee Oil) 

Insulator D, the punctured one, was replaced by insulator 
D-1. The four insulators were again immersed in boiling water 
for 10 minutes, then plunged into cold water at 9 deg. cent. for 
10 minutes. Insulator D-1 punctured under subsequent tests. 
Three more insulators were now added, which will be designated 
by B-1,C-1,and D-2. These insulators were then alternately im- 
mersed three times in boiling and three times in cold water at 9deg. 
cent., each for 10 minutes. It was found that D-2 was punctured 
but all the others were normal. Insulators D-3 and D-4 were 
now added and all of them were again placed in boiling water 
for three minutes and in cold water immediately afterwards, 
and then tested. In this case no punctures were produced. 
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It should be noted that the insulators designated by C and 
D were made by one manufacturer and the difference in their 
ability to withstand the temperature changes was due to the 
form and vitrification of the porcelain and certainly not to the 
ingredients. 


62. ADDITIONAL TEsts TO DETERMINE THE QUALITY OF 
PORCELAIN 


Space does not permit of a description of other tests which 
have been made to determine the quality of porcelain, since it 
is desired here to show particularly the application of the oscilla- 
tor and the new results which may be obtained with it. These 
other tests, however, are of varying importance and may pos- 
sibly be given later. For example, the mechanical impact test 
with a varying weight is important in determining the fragility 
of the porcelain. Of the other tests along this line are the ring 
of porcelain when struck, tensile strength, compressive strength, 
abrasive resistance, tests for toughness or brittleness, X-ray tests, 
microscopic investigation with etching, dielectric constant as a 
basis of comparison, absorption tests, and so forth. 


63. TESTS WITH CONTINUOUS HIGH FREQUENCY FROM AN 
ALEXANDERSON ALTERNATOR 


It seems desirable to distinguish at this time between the 
results obtained by high-frequency wave trains such as are 
generated by the oscillator and continuous high frequency as 
generated by an alternator giving 100,000 to 200,000 cycles 
continuously. In practise there is no known strain on insula- 
tors corresponding to a continuous high frequency. Therefore 
there is no reason for using the high-frequency alternator in a 
standard test, much less, in fact, than for using 60 cycles as a 
standard test for insulators. However, the high-frequency 
alternator can be used in special tests to determine dielectric 
losses. 

64. TESTING WITH WIRELESS OUTFITS 

The usual apparatus used in sending wireless messages pro- 
duces a series of wave trains of somewhat the same form as the 
oscillator already described. It is usual, however, to use a 
frequency of several hundred cycles per second in place of the 
60 cycles per second. This gives a little more heating than an 
equal voltage furnished from the oscillator. There is a con- 
siderable difference in the practical handling of the two methods. 
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65. COMPARISON OF SMOOTH AND CORRUGATED SURFACED 
BUSHINGS 


It is well known among designers that corrugation and petti- 
coats on the surface of bushings increase the spark voltage. 
The following study was made to determine the laws of varia-— 
tion of spark voltage with increase of length of bushing, both — 
smooth and corrugated. 

Four test samples were used. No. 1, corresponding to curve © 
1, Fig. 31, was a porcelain bushing one inch thick, having a 
depth of corrugation of } in. The thickness of porcelain in all © 
of these data is always measured at the minimum point, that is 
to say, at the deepest part of the corrugation. 


ARCOVER VOLTAGE-K.V. 


Family E 4. 
STRAIGHT ARCING LENGTH-INCHES 


Fic. 31 


The relation of length and thickness to the arc-over voltage in air of porcelain bushings 
and also a comparison of smooth and corrugated surfaces. Tests made with the oscillator. 
oe relation is given between straight arcing length in inches and the kilovolts arc-over 
voltage. 


Test piece No. 2, corresponding to curve No. 2, was 3 in. 


thick with 4-in. corrugations. 

Test piece No. 3, corresponding to curve 3, had a thickness 
of one inch and a smooth surface. 

Test piece No. 4, corresponding to curve 4, had a thickness of 
1/2 in., and a smooth surface. These curves show the relation 
between the arc-over voltage and the arc length measured 
straight from electrode to the end of the test piece, but not taking 
into account the increased length due to corrugation and thick- 
ness at the end. The tests were made by placing a metal rod 
inside the porcelain bushing and placing a metal ring around the 
porcelain at different distances from the end to give different 
spark lengths in air along the surface of the porcelain. 
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To compare the corrugated with the smooth porcelain, curves 1 


and 3 may be used, both having one in. thickness of porcelain, 


or curve 2 may be compared with curve 4, both pieces having 1/2 
in. thickness. The effect of thickness can be obtained by com- 
paring curve 1 and curve 2, both of which are corrugated, but of 
different thickness; or by comparing curve 3 and 4, both of which 
are smooth, but of different thickness. As an example, it is seen 
that for an arcing length of 3 1/2 in. and a thickness of one in., 
the arc-over voltage for a smooth surface bushing is 52 ky. 
Corrugating this surface with ridges 1/4 in. high raises the spark 
potential to 77 kv. From these data the relative effect of the 
corrugations can be seen. This relative value of corrugating is 
brought out by making comparisons of the spark-over voltages 
for different arc lengths at any desired point. 


- 66. Stupy or Arc-OvER VOLTAGE oF BusuHinc, UsING SUPER- 


SPARK POTENTIAL FROM THE OSCILLATOR 


All the studies so far carried out have been on the basis of pro- 
ducing a design of porcelain of sufficient dielectric strength to 
withstand the voltages necessary to cause an arc-over when the 
applied voltage is gradually raised. This is the condition in the 
standard practise of testing as carried out today. 

We are now to look forward to a more ideal design of insulators 
in which the requirements are going to be very much more severe. 
In practise, insulators are subjected to momentary lightning 
surges in which the potential may be very much above the value 
necessary to produce a spark. This high potential is very 
quickly relieved by the movement of the lightning surge along the 
circuit. If the relief is sufficiently rapid the super-spark poten- 
tial may be applied to the insulator without causing an arc-over, 
simply because the arc has not had time to form. In line insula- 
tors it is absolutely essential that this super-spark potential shall 
not cause a puncture from electrode to electrode through the 
porcelain. The brief time required to puncture the porcelain must 
be greater than the time necessary to form the creepage spark 
around the skirts of the insulator through the air; otherwise a 
puncture will be produced. 

In the case of porcelain bushings, the problem is somewhat 
different from the design of a line insulator. This difference 
comes from the fact that the porcelain bushing is used on a 
definite piece of electrical apparatus such as a transformer, motor, 
potential regulator, meter, etc.,and there is need of a lightning 
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arrester at this point. If it is possible and reasonable to do so, a 
porcelain bushing should also be designed with the criterion 
that it should always arc over before it punctures. We shall seem 
later that this may lead to great difficulties and it may be deemed — 
advisable by the designer to use a different basis. Since the i 
bushing is protected by a lightning arrester in the neighborhood it~ 
should be possible to find a factor of safety against puncture of 
the porcelain which is sufficiently high to be above the maximum : 
potential that can exist across the bushing as limited by the — 
lightning arrester. At the present time this factor of safetyis 
unknown, due principally to the lack of information regarding ~ 
the voltages which may come from local oscillations, such as 
would create momentarily a higher voltage at the bushing than 
exists at the terminal of the lightning arrester. It is impossible © 
to place all the lightning arresters quite near all the bushings © 
which they are to protect. However, it is a tenable hypothesis © 
that a factor of safety can be chosen which will put the spark — 
potential of the porcelain bushing above the maximum potential — 
that can exist across the lightning arrester for any intensity of — 
discharge, with the exception of a direct stroke. If this standard — 
of design is adopted a bushing may be used which cannot be 
tested to the voltage which would cause an arc-over. In other — 
words, in a long bushing with much exposed surface to mitigate 
bad effects of dust collection, the requirements of test should be — 
changed to suit these new conditions. The test should then carry ~ 
the test voltage up to a value corresponding to the factor of safety — 
chosen, say three or four. Nevertheless, the same standard made ~ 
for the insulator is desirable for the bushing if it can be attained — 
practically. To summarize, then, line insulators which have no — 
lightning arrester protection must of necessity be designed so as 
to withstand a super-spark potential without puncturing, being 
always protected by an arc over the surface of the porcelain. 

The plan is now to make an experimental investigation of 
what conditions must exist in porcelain bushings in order that 
the super-spark potential shall cause an arc-over rather than a 
puncture. 

.The first test is made on a smooth surface bushing ? in. thick, 
withalength along the surface of 1.9 in. The generated poten- 
tial of the oscillator was gradually raised in successive steps 
from the arc-over voltage (27 kv.) to its maximum value of 
170 kv. corresponding to 10 kv. on the control gap shown as - 
abscissas in Fig. 32. As the momentary impressed potential 
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is increased from 27 kv. to double that amount the gap 
in parallel with the bushing shows an increase in potential from 
27 kv. to 82 kv. This increase of 19 per cent in the equivalent 
spark voltage at the terminal of the bushing for 100 per cent 
increase in the applied super-spark voltage represents a loga- 
rithmic time curve of discharge, the time decreasing rapidly with 
the increase in voltage. When the super-spark potential has 
been increased to 24 times the arc-over potential, the equivalent 
gap in parallel with the bushing shows a maximum rise of volt- 
age to 50 kv., which is slightly less than twice the arc-over volt- 
age. 

From the point of 24 times the arc-over voltage, to the super- 
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The relation of arc-over voltage on a smooth porcelain bushing 0.38 in. thick when volt- 
age above the spark voltage, that is, super-spark voltage, is applied. Tests made with 
the oscillator. Relation is shown of control gap setting and arc-over voltage as measured 
by a gap in parallel with porcelain bushing. Control gap setting corresponding to the 
maximum voltage generated in the coreless transformer. This maximum voltage gen- 
erated is considerably above the values measured by the gap when the voltage is above 
minimum value that will cause an arc-over. Two different sets of curves are shown. 
Each curve has two branches. The upper branch represents the maximum gap which 
causes all the discharge to take place across the bushing in parallel. The lower branch 
shows the maximum gap setting which will just take away all discharges from the bush- 


ing in parallel. 


spark potential of 40 times the arc-over voltage, the equivalent 
gap in parallel with the bushing increases only 2 kv. more. In 
other words, the maximum possible potential that-may be im- 
pressed on this bushing is of the order of double the arc-over 
potential. We might look forward at this time to our method 
of design. If we were choosing the thickness of this bushing 
for a design that would withstand super-spark potential with- 
out puncture, we would turn to a puncture curve of porcelain 
under oil and choose from this curve a thickness and grade of 
porcelain which would not puncture on 50 kv. applied. This 
bushing would then arc over for super-spark potentials of 175 
kv. at 300,000 cycles and should be proof against puncture. 
In this same set of tests another factor was studied, namely, 
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the factor usually determined in the design of lightning arresters. 
What gap must be placed in parallel with the bushing such that 
the discharge will always take place over the parallel gap rather 
than over the bushing? In terms of lightning arrester design, 
what equivalent gap must a lightning arrester have so that it 
will always take the discharge of high potentials away from a 
bushing and thereby give it protection from arc-over? In Fig. 
32 the lower branch of the curve shows a practically constant 
voltage setting of 28 kv. on the gap to take the discharge, 
even when the super-spark potential was as great as 175 kv. 
In the next step the length of the same smooth surface bush- 
ing was increased from 1.9 in. to 3.9 in. The same system of 
tests was applied and is shown (Fig. 32) in the corresponding 
pair of curves with cross-hatching between them. There is 
one feature of special note shown by this curve which is different 
from the previous one. The lower part of the curve, that is, 
the parallel gap which will protect the bushing from arcing over, 
is considerably less than the arc-over voltage of the bushing. 
For example, the arc-over voltage is 38 kv. With a super- 
spark potential of twice the arc-over potential the gap must 
be reduced from 38 kv. to 34 kv. in order to take the spark away 
from the bushing. Again this curve shows a change of direc- 
tion at a point on the control gap marked 6 kv., corresponding 
to about 100 kv. momentarily impressed on the gap. We must 
not conclude that the curves representing the equivalent gap 
in voltage are actual voltages. It is impossible in the present 
state of knowledge to state accurately what the impressed volt- 
age is from the setting of the spark gap. The dielectric spark 


lag enters therein, and is affected by various conditions. We 


must take into account also that the impressed frequency in 
this case is about 300,000 cycles and that the equivalent gap 
would change somewhat by a change in the frequency, this 
being due to a relation between the wave front and the dielec- 
tric spark lag of the gap. 


67. FURTHER TESTS WITH SUPER-SPARK POTENTIAL 


In Fig. 33 are shown two sets of curves taken on bushings 
with corrugated surface. The sparking length of bushing in 
the lower curve was 1.75 in. and in the upper curve 3.9 in. 

As before, the abscissas are proportional to the applied super- 
spark potential and the ordinates represent the potential as 
measured by the sphere gap. There are two curves for each 
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setting of the super-spark potential, one minimum equivalent 
gap which takes all the discharge and one maximum equiv- 
alent gap in which all the discharge is transferred to the bush- 
ing which is connected in parallel with the gap. 

These curves show the same general outlines as the previous 
tests on smooth-surface bushings. The corrugated bushings, 
however, show a very much higher test of voltage, which is due 
to the greater difficulty in forming a creepage spark ovér the 
hills and valleys of the corrugations. The spark will run over 
the outside surface, parallel to the conductor in the center of 
the bushing, fairly easily, but when it has to climb one of the 
ridges of the corrugation at a considerable angle to the central 
conductor it requires a very much higher voltage to produce 
the creepage spark. Once over the ridge the spark can again 
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These relations are entirely similar in every respect to the curves given in Fig. 32 except 
that the thickness of the bushing was one in. and the surface was corrugated with ridges 
0.25 in. high. (In the lower branch of the upper curve, at 6 kv.. setting on the control 
gap, is an error. It should be 82 kv.) 


dart down into the valley of the corrugation with ease but is 
again retarded as it climbs the next ridge of the corrugation. 
This condition has been illustrated elsewhere and it does not 
seem necessary to reproduce the illustrations at the present time. 


ForMULAS FOR THE LAws OF VARIATION OF SUPER-SPARK 
POTENTIAL VERSUS ARCING LENGTH ON CORRUGATED BUSHINGS 

Many tests were made on different forms of insulators and it 
was found that the law of creepage spark was usually of the na- 
ture of an exponential curve within the range of lengths and 
thicknesses studied. The different formulas need checking in 
extrapolated points and for this reason they are not published 
at the present time. The points given for the curves of super- 
spark potential fall approximately on a straight line when plotted 
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on logarithmic paper. The curves are represented by the fol- 
lowing formula: 

V = 50 £882 21% (porcelain corrugated) 

V = Maximum measured super-spark voltage in kv. 

t = Minimum thickness in inches 

L = Distance from outer terminal to end of bushing in inches. 


68. TESTING oF STRINGS OF INSULATORS WITH THE 300-KvV. 
OSCILLATOR 


When the problem of testing disk insulators in strings is under- 
taken the oscillator shows some marked advantages over the 
60-cycle method. The oscillator has dimensions and cost which 
are only a small fraction of a 60-cycle outfit. In designing 
60-cycle transformers there is nothing gained by using extremely 
small wire and therefore the dimensions of the transfomer for a 
voltage of 500 kv. to 750 kv. are necessarily comparatively large. 

The several insulator disks in series in the suspension type in- 
sulator have separated electrodes which give what may be called 
the multi-gap effect, each iron electrode on the insulators hav- 
ing a capacitance to ground as well as to the adjacent one. This 
theory was first explained by Dr. Steinmetz in 1906 in relation 
to the multi-gap arrester. He showed that the concentration of 
voltage at the end gaps of the lightning arresters was due to the 
capacitance of each metal cylinder to ground. It is now com- 
mon knowledge that the same condition exists in a string of sus- 
pension insulators and the voltage is unevenly distributed 
throughout the string, as has been shown by several investigators. 
The disk next to the line takes the largest percentage of voltage. 

After noting this theory, it is somewhat confusing to find that 
in testing a string of insulators it is not the end disks which are 
most liable to puncture. Some tests were made which show that 
the insulator farthest from the end is the one most frequently 
punctured by the high-frequency wave trains from the oscillator. 
Five insulators were placed in series and connected to the oscil- 
lators, having no ground at eitherend. This places the third 
insulator at zero or earth potential. Out of 21 insulators punc- 
tured, 13-of these were in the location of the third disk, four were 
in the location of the second disk, and two in the corresponding 
symmetrical location of the fourth disk. There was only one 
insulator at each end of the string that was punctured in all the 
tests.. Making comparisons between these different conditions, 
the middle disk of a string of five punctured 13 times as many 
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times as the end insulators. It also punctured 3 to 6 times as 
many times as the adjacent disks on each side of it. 

The explanation of this phenomenon seems to be that of differ- 
ence in super-spark potential on the disks in the different locations. 
As a tentative explanation the following is given: When the high- 
voltage high frequency is applied to this string of insulators 
the distribution of potential gives the greatest potential at the 
end disk and the least at the middle disk. However, the total. 
voltage applied to the end disks is not extremely high, because of 
the partial distribution along the string. The applied voltage 
is somewhat higher than the value necessary to cause a spark. 
The end disk sparks over and there is thrown suddenlyon the three 
remaining disks a super-spark potential of considerable value due 
to the short-circuiting of the end disk by the spark. The dura- 
tion of time considered is of the order probably of.a few millionths 
of a second. The total voltage applied in these tests, approxi- 
mately 350 kv., is now divided somewhat unequally between 
the three disks. Ifthe second and fourth disks are not punctured 
by this excess voltage they will spark over and the middle disk 
for a moment will receive a voltage of nearly the full value of 
350 kv. Asa result the middle disk is very liable to be injured. 

The effect obtained by the concentration of voltage on the end 
disks and their successive elimination by sparking around the 
skirts of the disks is very much like using one insulator on this 
oscillator and suddenly discharging against it an impulse of 350 
kv. The actual spark potential of the disk is about 85 kv., which 
leaves a super-spark potential of 265 kv. This effect is exactly 
like the one obtained from a lightning stroke on the line. I think 
it very probable that operators of transmission lines can confirm 
the statement that lightning does damage disks from time to 
time that are nearer the ground terminal than the line terminal 
of the string of disks. 

It is important to add further information in regard to the 
duration of the tests. In each case the 60-cycle potential was 
applied to the oscillator for a period of five seconds. The test 
was then discontinued for five seconds, giving the insulators a 
rest, and then re-applied. In order to puncture the middle 
insulator the number of applications of five seconds duration 
is given as follows: 8, 7, 21, 9, 1, 18, 4, 50, 18, 16, LOZSile 

The number of applications of five seconds each to puncture 
the six adjacent disks, namely the second and fourth in the 
siring, was as follows: 30, 1, 39, 16, 8, 3. ‘For the end disks, 
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namely the first and the fifth, there were 9 and 11 applications 
of five seconds duration. Each second represents 120 wave 
trains applied to the insulator, so that each application, as given ~ 
in the above list, means 600 wave trains discharged against 
the string. 

In the data given above there is no statement made of the 
number of times that the impulses were applied without causing 
damage. The method of test was to continue to apply the 
voltage to the string of insulators for five-second periods until 
at least 50 applications could be made without damage to the 
string of insulators. Then a new string was installed, and as 
fast as the disks were punctured they were replaced until the 
string showed its ability to withstand the tests. In the first 
string there were 50 applications of five seconds duration finally 
applied without causing damage. In the second string 120 appli- 
cations were finally made without causing punctures. Inthe third 
string there were also 120 applications without causing puncture. 
In the fourth string of insulators there were 50 applications 
without causing puncture. These tests tend to show that the 
insulators are designed so that they can withstand this test. 
It is an extremely severe test and under present conditions of 
knowledge and manufacture it would seem to be unfair by being 
unduly severe. The tests are given not as recommendations 
but as information on the subject. 

In regard to the location of the punctures, 50 per cent took 
place in the head of the disk and 50 per cent at an average dis- 
tance of one in. out on the porcelain skirt. Another series of 
tests was made in which the duration was only 4 second, with 
two-second intervals of rest. It was found that a shorter dura- 
tion was of very much less severity to the porcelain than the 
longer duration. Damage is therefore being done to the porce- 
lain in a manner which will be illustrated later, under potential 
gradient tests. While the arc-over potential of these disks was 
in the neighborhood of 85kv., the puncture potential under oil 
was 128 kv. and 150 kv., which gives a factor of 150 per cent 
and 176 per cent. The study of the necessary dielectric strength 
to puncture, similar to the one already given for bushings, could 
be made with an oscillator and thereby determine what factor 
is necessary in order that the suspension disks shall always 
spark around the skirts rather than puncture. No previous 
tests were made under oil on any of the disks that punctured 
to determine if their factor of safety was as Hel as the two given 
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above. It is desired at the moment simply to point out that it 
is a comparatively easy investigation to make with the oscillator, 
although precaution must be taken to limit the duration of the 
test to the value that will not cause local damage to the porce- 
lain by corona in accordance with the values determined from 
the potential gradient tests, examples of which are given later. 


69. PoTENTIAL GRADIENT TESTS WITH THE OSCILLATOR NOT 
CARRIED TO PUNCTURE OF THE PORCELAIN PIECE 


Test piece was a porcelain bushing, 13 14/16 in. long with a 
minimum diameter of 3 10/16 in. outside and 16/16 in. inside, 
approximately. The thickness of the porcelain was 0.94 in. 
From bottom to top, as it stood in drying and in firing, there 
are eleven grooves on the lower half and nine grooves on the 
upper half. The tests were started on the top groove, No. 20. 
Inside the porcelain tube an iron pipe was placed and on the 
outside was placed our standard electrode, which is 0.12 in. 
thick and 2in. wide, rounded at the edges. The porcelain was 
immersed under transil oil to a depth of 2in. The duration of 
application of voltage in every test was five seconds. On the 
20th or top groove the first potential applied was 60 kv., and in 
each succeeding groove there were 10 kv. added. When 120 
kv. was reached and applied for five seconds the porcelain 
punctured. The detailed results of these tests follows. 


TESTS WITH VARIABLE VOLTAGE BUT 5 SECONDS CONSTANT DURATION 


Groove. Kv. ap- ? Comments 
No. plied. 
20 60 No visible damage to the surface. 
19 70 “ “ “ T3 “ “ 
18 80 “ “ “ “ “ “ 


17 90 A very definite black streak was produced on the ridge. 
16 100 Only a very slight marking on the surface. 
15 110 More evident damage to the surface. 
14 120 The porcelain was punctured and a piece } in. wide was chipped off. 
12 60 No visible damage done to the surface. 
11 70 “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 
10 80 Small piece of glaze chipped out on the side of the ridge and a black deposit 
atthe bottom. Length two mm. 
9 90 Very visible damage done, chipping out the glaze for about 2 millimeters 
and producingfivedefiniteblackspots. There was one puncture hole through 
a bubble in the glaze and the puncture ran in various directions to the 
other five spots, all of which are bubbles in the glaze. 
8 100 Although the voltage was higher there are only two very small spots where 
the corona broke through the glaze. 
7 110 Again avery appreciable piece four mm. long chipped out of the glaze. 
6 120 Punctured, leaving a small black spot, showing a superficial crack about 
25 mm. long running across to the next groove. 


4 80 No visible damage done to the surface. 
3 90 Punctired. A chip about three mm. wide and five mm. long was thrown 


out of the surface. A crack 10 mm. long was caused by this puncture. 
1 100 No visible damage done to the surface. 
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Further Comments. A microscopic examination was made ~ 


from 25 diameters to 250 diameters. The damage to the sur- 
faces is done by the combination of potential gradient and 
heat of the corona. It seems evident from these tests that 
there is a considerable difference in the dielectric strength of 
the porcelain in different spots, as evidenced by the fact that 
some, say at 100 kv., did not scar the surface where tests at 
90 kv. did. This naturally leads us to the possibility of ex- 
amining the homogeneity of porcelain by means of potential 
gradient as distinguished from the ordinary potential tests. 
Such a study will be described later. 


70. POTENTIAL GRADIENT TESTS ON PORCELAIN WITH THE 
ELECTRODES SO ARRANGED THAT PUNCTURE COULD NOT TAKE 
PLACE 

In the previous test given, the lines of electrostatic force were 
perpendicular to the surface of the porcelain, due to the fact 
that a long metal electrode was used inside the porcelain bush- 
ing and the other electrode was placed against the surface in a 
valley of a corrugation. 

In the test now to be described the internal electrode was 
removed from the bushing and placed in the oil at a horizotal 
distance of 9 in. from the center of the porcelain bushing and 
at about the same distance from the other electrode which 


rested on the upper surface of the bushing. The lines of elec- - 


trostatic stress were carried through the porcelain to a certain 
greater extent than through the oil, due to the fact that the 
dielectric constant of porcelain is about 23 times that of oil. 
However, there was no tendency to puncture the main body 
of the porcelain and the only effect obtained was the intense 
voltage gradient at the surface of the porcelain on which the 
small electrode rested. 

In the first group of tests the time of application was 10 sec- 
onds and the potentials used varied in the seven different 
grooves tested from 120 kv. down to 70 kv. The general re- 
sults of these tests were negative, that is to say, no markings 
were caused by the potentials applied. 

In the second group of tests the porcelain bushing was rotated 
about 80 deg. from its previous position. The time of applica- 
tion of potential in each of the ten tests made was five seconds. 
The results show the gradual development of faults. 
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Groove Ky. Ap- Comments 
No. plied. 
70 No visible damage to the surface. 
80 Novisible damage done to the surface. 
90 Avisible black speck on the glaze of the bottom of the groove. 
100 “ abe oe “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 
110 Slightly larger speck. 
120 Same size of speck as previous test. 
130 Same size of speck as previous test. 
140 Visibly larger speck. 
150 A black streak about two mm. long. During the test a visible glow was 
seen through rather dark oil at a depth of 3 in. at the contact of the electrode 
and the surface of the electrode. 


OMDNOaArRWNH 


Comparing the second group of tests with the first group, it 
should be noted that in spite of a reduction of time from ten 
seconds to five seconds, damage was done at the same voltage, 
which indicates, perhaps, weaker porcelain. 

In the next test, which was made on groove 10, the time of 
application of potential was increased from five seconds to 30 
seconds and the voltage was maintained at 150 kv. Asa result 
a black streak about three mm. long was produced on the surface 
of the porcelain. A microscopic examination showed two punc- 
ture holes in the glaze and a black streak running along the 
surface of the porcelain. The diameter of the punctured holes 
in the glaze was about equal to the size of the bubbles in the 
glaze. 

In the third group of tests the time was made uniformly 30 
seconds for each step. The same angular position was used as 
in the previous tests but the distance was 33 in. farther up on 
the bushing. 

Groove Kv. Ap- Comments 
No. plied. 
12 100 No visible damage to the surface. 
13 120 A glow at the electrode visible through the oil. A streak about 5 mm. long 
was produced on the side of the ridge. Some glaze was chipped off. 
14 140 Same glow as before. Small black speck produced on the side of the ridge. 
15 160 Visible glow through the oil. A circular piece about 2 mm. in diameter 


chipped out of the glaze on the side of the ridge and a streak 10 mm. long 
extending at an angle down the ridge. 


Conclusions. So far as the data go we must conclude that 
the quality of the porcelain varies at different points of the 
surface. The damage is apparently done by an extra large 
displacement current at the surface which causes local heating 
by the spark. These tests apparently indicate a new method 
of investigation of homogeneity of porcelain. They have not 
been carried far enough to determine all the causes of differences 


found. 
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71. AN EXAMINATION OF THE SURFACE OF A PoRcELAIN BusH- 
ING BY VOLTAGE GRADIENT TESTS ‘ 

After considerable preliminary work the following basis of test 
was determined upon. A corrugated porcelain bushing of uniform 
thickness was immersed in oil with a rod 3/16 in. diameter through 
the center of it. Around the bushing in the valley of a corrugation — 
was placed a copper wire 0.05 in. diameter. Between these two 
electrodes there was applied 120 kv. during a period of five sec- 
onds, using the oscillator as a source of power. As a result, 
the voltage gradient at the surface of the wire caused more or less — 
small black spots or scores. The electrode was then’ moved 
into the valley of the adjacent corrugation and the test was 
repeated until all the 20 corrugations were covered. An examina- 
tion was then made of the surface of the porcelain and it was 
found that in certain localities there were no spots and in cer-— 
tain other localities there was a considerable number of spots. — 
The development of the surface of the porcelain is shown in Fig. © 
34 with the location and the relative sizes of the spots. : 

Since at the start the potential gradient at all parts of the © 
encircling wire was quite uniform, these tests show a difference 
in the dielectric current in the porcelain. The exact nature of — 
this difference is not determined at the time of writing but it is — 
evident that it represents a difference in homogeneity of the 
porcelain. It cannot be stated that this difference represents a 
serious or important difference in this particular piece of porce- 
lain. At the same time it would seem that this electrical method — 
would be a convenient one for examining variations in the porce- 
lain as they might be affected by non-homogeneous distribution 
of ingredients, by drying, or perhaps some other factor. 

Knowing that the bubbles in the glaze are the beginning points 
of the damage to the surface and still further knowing that the 
expansion of a spark into a bubble would give a greater concen- 
tration of voltage gradient at this point, it was thought possible 
that the beginning of the trouble was due entirely to the acciden- 
tall ocation of bubbles in the glaze. While this may be true, it 
was necessary to make further tests to determine if there was a 
real difference in the quality of the porcelain underneath the glaze. 
The porcelain bushing was taken to a carborundum wheel and 
the glaze was carefully ground off in the valleys of the corruga- 
tions. The previous tests were then repeated and are shown in 
the three lower lines of Fig. 34. The damage done in the previous 
tests was entirely superficial and the black spots disappeared 
during the grinding off of the glaze. The new spots shown for 
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corrugations 13, 7 and 3 occurred in the same general locality 
that they did in the previous test when the glaze was present. 
This tends to prove that the porcelain varies in quality through- 
out the bushing. 


72. WHEN Does THE TEST DAMAGE Goop PORCELAIN? 


It was found in the voltage gradient tests that when the volt- 
ages over 100 kv. were applied-the damage to the porcelain started 
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Map of scored surfacezofja porcelain bushing to which was applied a voltage gradient 
test. 120 kv. was applied ten seconds. The small black spots represent the beginning 
of puncture. The variations in the location of the spots over the surface of the porcelain 
are presumably due to variation in the quality of the porcelain. The small map below 
shows three tests on grooves which had the glaze ground off. ‘The electrode was a wire of 
0.05 in. diameter wrapped around the valley of the corrugation in each of the above tests. 


in a definite spot and within a few seconds the damage was gradu- 
ally increased until puncture finally took place. By making a 
few preliminary trials it was possible to determine roughly the 
law which determines the voltage and time of application which 
would damage the surface. These time-voltage applications 
were then made over the different parts of a porcelain bushing 
and as a result a certain number of spots was obtained for each 
anplication. The spots varied in diameter and somewhat in 
number. ‘Therefore a certain arbitrary weight was given to the 
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size of the spot and the number of spots was taken as a criterion” 
of damage done. Small spots were given a weight of 0.8 of the — 
average. Large spots were given a weight of 1.2 of the average 
size of spot. Then the time voltage tests which gave approxi- 
mately the same number of spots were chosen. The results 
are plotted in Fig. 35. 

It must be confessed that thjs is a rough method of arriving at 
the curve and yet it is of fair reliability for this quality of porce- 
lain. It shows that at the higher impressed voltages the time of 
application must be materially less than when the applied volt- 
ages are lower. At something less than 100 kv. it shows that 
the tests on this particular sample can be applied for an indefi- 
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Fic. 35 
A rough curve to illustrate the growth of damage to dielectric strength in porcelain bush- 
ings at different values of kilovolts applied. At the higher voltages the damage takes place 
more rapidly than at the lower voltages. This relation gives a rational basis i the proper 
period of application of test voltage which can be applied without damaging good porcelain. 


nitely long time without starting a fault by concentration of volt- 
age at the electrode. 

This is the first step in laying out a rational rule for testing 
of porcelain. Other tests are being made, using wires of larger 
diameter with corresponding variations in the values of potential 
gradient in order to determine the law of potential gradient ver- 
sus damage to the porcelain. The potential gradient is ex- 
tremely high as compared to the value that causes corona in air 
(30 kv. per cm.). : 
In developing the oscillator and gathering the data herein pre- 
sented the author takes pleasure in acknowledging the assistance 
of Messrs. P. E. Hosegood, S. Thomson and G. F. Gray in the 
development of the oscillator and of Messrs. R. H. Forney and — 
R. H. Marvin in the experimental studies. 
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Discussion ON ‘‘ ELECTRICAL PORCELAIN,’ (CREIGHTON), 
New York, Ferpruary 19, 1915. 


_ A. O. Austin: The oldest impact method used in testing 
insulators is probably that of suddenly throwing in the switch 
on the primary of the testing transformer. This is rather un- 
certain, but usually results in a rather severe surge or suddenly 
impressed voltage on the insulator, and will puncture material 
which can not be weeded out where the voltage is held on con- 
tinuously, even at the point of flash-over. 

Where the voltage rises very suddenly, there is not time for 
the shunting corona or streamers on the insulator to build up, 
consequently, insulators of very poor design are likely to have 
very severe stress thrown upon them before they will arc to 
flash over, and limit the voltage. 

This method was used quite extensively in 1904 and 1965, 
but it was later found that the same results could be obtained 
by running the alternator on a weak field, so that the arc would 
snuff out when an insulator or part spilled. When a part arced 
over, surges were set up, and it was comparatively easy to 
make these tests so severe that material which would show no 
apparent weakness at normal frequency could be practically 
all eliminated on this test. 

It was not uncommon several years ago to see 50 per cent of 
the material fail under this condition of test, although the ma- 
terial had previously passed a long time test just below flash-over 
at normal frequency. The capacity and reactance of the test 
pans and leads, together with the poor regulation in the alterna- 
tor, are all that is necessary to make this a very effective test. 
The flash-over of the insulators produces considerable noise, 
and unless the room is well ventilated, the ozone and other 
compounds formed make it very difficult for one to breathe. 

This method of testing has been in constant use since the 
latter part of 1905, and I believe is one of the best high-fre- 
quency or impact methods for commercial work. ‘ 

A slight variation of this method was put into use in 1909. 
This method consisted of placing a gap in series with the several 
parts, and was developed to test assembled suspension insulators. 
The gap was placed in series in order to detect an insulator 
which failed inside the cap, but it was soon found that if the 
gap was eliminated or was too small, the severity of the test 
was very much reduced, particularly where one insulator was 
tested at a time. ; aah 

The series gap cuts out part of the wave, giving the corona 
or ‘streamers less time to build up, which permits of a higher 
stress being thrown on the insulator. There is, also, an oscilla- 
tion set up by the sudden spilling. This method is somewhat 
similar to that described in a paper by Thomas and Imlay, but, 
0: course, is very much milder, being applied to routine work. 
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Where this method was used, pieces were tested in lots of 
from one to seventy. It was found to be better practise, how- 
ever, to test only one piece at a time, as pieces have to be ob- 
served very carefully on this test, for the high-frequency dis- 
charge will not usually continue through the same path, the 
damaged pieces easily escaping notice unless the particular 
piece is under careful observation at the time. Fig. 1 shows 
insulators which have been punctured in the flange by this 
method, and Fig. 2 shows a large number of insulators under 
test at one time, using this method. 

There is a great similarity between these failures (Fig. 2) 


and those obtained in service, some examples of which are shown ~ 


in Fig. 3. 

There is no doubt as to the effectiveness of these tests, and 
they have the advantage that they are quite reliable under 
ordinary conditions. They have the disadvantage, however, 


that the frequency may vary greatly, and unless the appara- 


tus is well protected, there is danger of a breakdown. 


The oscillatory transformer will give considerable data as ~ 
regards the frequency of many faults developed in service, but © 
where the apparatus is used for commercial testing, it is im- — 
portant that it be well designed, otherwise, the results may be © 


uncertain. The work of Professor Creighton along this line 
should make this piece of apparatus particularly valuable for 
commercial testing, either at the factory or in the field. 

To make a piece of apparatus of this kind effective for com- 


mercial testing requires much careful work, and Professor ~ 


Creighton certainly deserves much credit for perfecting the 
oscillatory transformer, for testing purposes. The light weight 


of this piece of apparatus, and its low cost compared to the usual — 


high-voltage testing sets, make it available for a large class of 
work. 


In discussing high-frequency methods, it is well to keep in ; 


mind some of the theoretical considerations adopted in insula-— 


tor practise. 
In Fig. 4 are shown two insulator parts tested in multiple at 
normal frequency. The larger part, having a surface distance of 


197 in. and a striking distance of 14in., has a flash-over of 75 kv. 


at 60 cycles; the smaller shell or part, having a surface distance 
of 95 in. and a striking distance of only 63 in., has a flash-over 
of 80 kv. under the same conditions. 

It will be seen that at normal frequency it is possible to test 
the small insulator to a higher voltage than the larger one, and 


«Sea a 


if tested in multiple, and at normal frequency, the larger part | 


will always flash over first. 

If the two parts are connected in multiple, and a gap in series, 
it will be found that the small insulator will often flash over 
first. This will indicate that the small protecting air path of 

3 in. will break down before the 14-in. air path on the larger 
insulator, and hence the danger of the smaller insulator failing 
in service is much less. 
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If, in place of using a surge having a very steep wave front, 
the frequency is increased gradually, starting at 60 cycles, it 
will be found that the flash-over of the larger insulator will be 
lowered much more rapidly than the smaller one as the fre- 
quency increases. 

This is not surprising if we consider the nature of the per- 
formance, for the low flash-over of the larger insulator is due to 
the static streamers building up over the surface, which shunt 
much of the surface, as these streamers are in the nature of a 
conductor of high resistance. As the frequency increases, the 
current in these streamers is increased and the shunting action 
greatly increased, thereby lowering the flash-over. 

_If the frequency reaches an exceedingly high value, it is pos- 
sible that the small streamers will not have time to build up 
before there is a reversal of stress, anda point will be reached 
where an increase in frequency will tend to increase the flash- 
over value of the part. 

In practise we usually have surges of the highest frequency 
in the case of lightning, and those of a comparatively low fre- 
quency due to arcing grounds, with very few disturbances of 
the intermediate frequency. 

If impact tests are applied to an insulator having the charac- 
teristic of the larger insulator shown in Fig. 4, good material 
may be destroyed. In case of the smaller insulator, however, 
it would be much more difficult to destroy good material, for 
not only does the smaller insulator have lower maximum stresses 
but the short protecting ‘air path operates to save the insulator. 

In service an arcing ground, while producing a surge of much 
higher magnitude than the operating voltage, tends to lower 
the flash-over voltage compared to that at normal frequency 
on insulators having the characteristics of the larger one shown 
in Fig. 4. 

On the other hand, their effect is very slight in lowering the 
flash-over voltage in the case of the smaller insulator. A test 
frequency of several thousand cycles, while making little differ- 
ence in the case of the smaller insulator, would so lower the 
flash-over of the larger insulator that the test would be very mild. 

In the case of lightning, either insulator would probably 
not be large enough to prevent spilling, but whereas the larger 
one with the 14-in. protecting air path might fail, the small 
one would probably pass undamaged. 

If insulators made up of parts similar to the smaller one shown 
in Fig. 4 are used, much trouble experienced on transmission 
lines is eliminated, even where they replace insulators having 
a higher flash-over at normal frequency. 

If we make tests on insulators of this type under sudden im- 
pact, we are likely to assume that much trouble willbe encountered 
in practise, as these insulators will spill much more more readily 
than insulators having the characteristics of the larger one 


shown in Fig. 4. 
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If we will consider, however, that lightning or switching is 4 
practically the only disturbance that produces a severe impact — 


in service, and that increasing the striking distance of the in- 


sulator 50 or 100 per cent will hardly prevent spill-overs, it will — 


be seen that we have little to fear from this source. If in addi- 
tion to this, we take into consideration that the smaller type 
of insulator will not spill as readily as the larger one under the 


frequency produced by an arcing ground, it is readily seen — 
that no trouble need be experienced from the small insulator — 


spilling, owing to its short striking distance and small dielec- 
tric spark lag. 


Much time and expense has been spent in the last three or © 


four years in obtaining a short air path, so as to cut down the 
dielectric spark lag for the protection of the insulator, and an 
examination of insulators on a good many lines shows that there 
is probably ample strength in‘the better types of insulators. 

In Fig. 5 are shown two pin type insulators being tested in 
multiple. These insulators are under the normal stress of 60 
cycles, as well as high-frequency disturbances. The insulator 
shown on the right has a striking distance about 20 percent 
greater than the insulator on the left, and at normal frequency 
has a lower flash-over value. 

Under impact, or a wave with very steep front, the insu- 
lator on the left will flash first. The very fine streamers are 
produced by the high frequency and the large bright streamers 
are probably high-frequency discharges which have been 
combined with the normal frequency, or constitute the heavy 
rush of current when the capacity of the apparatus first dis- 
charges. 

In operation, the insulator on the right would flash over much 
more readily with an arcing ground on the system than the one 
on the left, but owing to its greater striking distance, and dielec- 
tric spark lag, a much higher voltage would be piled up before 
it would spill if struck by lightning. 

Even if the insulator had the same dielectric strength as the 
one on the left, the increase in stress of 10 or 20 per cent would 
increase the probability of failure a great many times. It will 
be noted in this illustration that the streamers have a strong 
tendency to follow the surface, particularly in the case of the 
insulator shown on the right. 

In Fig. 6 is shown a suspension disk tested under conditions 
described in the second method. It will be noticed that many 
of the streamers follow every irregularity in the surface, similar 
to those obtained with the oscillating transformer. 

If the oscillating transformer can be used to produce con- 
ditions of this kind with the wide variation and capacity pro- 
duced by the varying types and quantities of insulators, it will 
indeed prove a valuable means of testing, for there is no doubt 
as to the’effectiveness of the conditions under which this insula- 
tor is tested. 
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In 1909 a lot of over 15,000 insulators was tested in this man-; 
ner for one minute and later tested to between 50 and 60 kv. 
for fifteen minutes. In all this quantity only one insulator 
was recorded as broken down on the 15-minute test, and there 
was some doubt as to whether this insulator had not been re- 
moved on the previous test. 

On the basis of this record, the long-time test was abolished 
in favor of a short-time test at a higher voltage, for the high- 
voltage test removed approximately 5 per cent of the material, 
.and the 60-kv. test less than one fourth of one per cent when 
applied first. 

It is not advisable to use tests of too high a magnitude on a 
single part, for this will result in designs which work the material 
under test conditions so mild that many pieces having serious 
defects may find their way onto a system to cause trouble at 
a later time. No severe design test, however satisfactorily 
made, on a few insulators only, can insure good operation ona 
large system if there is even a comparatively small percentage 
of faulty insulators which are let through on the routine tests. 

There is much information to show that it is not necessary 
to design the parts or even the complete insulators so that they 
will withstand the severest laboratory tests. 

On the other hand, some insulators which show very fine 
results on impact or high-frequency tests have had to be re- 
placed for the time-puncture rate, for the quantity was too 
high, causing many interruptions on a large system. 

In any but the poorest insulators, the mechanical stresses 
are far more to be feared than the electrical. It would appear 
that no one test is sufficient, and that factory routine tests will 
include tests at normal frequency, high-frequency or kick tests 
and resistance tests. 

Each test has advantages in eliminating certain classes of 
material; and it is possible to insure maximum reliability with- 
out carrying a test to the point where good material is destroyed 
or damaged. git 

High-frequency or impact tests tend to eliminate many faulty 
designs, but too much dependence must not be placed in the test 
method, for an insulator may fail for many different reasons 
other than lack of strength to withstand the impact test. 

Crosby Field-Frank: When a new system of operation or a 
new process is invented or first introduced, we are sometimes 
quite skeptical not only as to whether it is absolutely correct in 
theory, but also how it will act when put into the factory. I had 
the pleasure of using one of the first oscillatory transformers in a 
factory for testing bushings, and must emphasize the ease with 
which the machine operated and the definiteness of the test. 
There never was any doubt when the insulator was punctured. 
The test was absolutely certain. 

I would also like to emphasize Mr. Creighton’s remarks about 
the effect of the high-frequency test upon those bushings which 
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had previously passed the 60-cycle test. If I remember cor- 
rectly, the percentage of rejections on the high-frequency test 
of those which had previously passed the 60-cycle test amounted 
in some cases to as high as 17 per cent, and in other cases to zero 
per cent, an average somewhat in the neighborhood of 7 per cent. 

J. T. Lawson: In operating our 138,000-volt transmission 
system we experienced trouble from insulator and cable failures, 
and for the last three years we have given considerable thought 
and study to correct them. Relative to this, I call your atten- 
tion to the discussion at Detroit by Mr. Osgood, printed in the 
February number of the Institute’s PRocEEpDINGS.* This discus- 
sion covers the work we have been doing. Adding a little more de- 
tail to this discussion, I wish to point out that with an increase of 
160 miles of transmission, we have succeeded in two years in 
cutting the number of our service interruptions, due to the fail- 
ures of insulators and underground cables, from sixty-five in 
1918, to forty-five in 1914. 

As brought out by Mr. Osgood, we found that our chief cause 
of failure was the insulator, which, when failures occurred, set 
up disturbances which in turn caused a breakdown on the cable 
in our underground system; therefore, to correct our service 
troubles, the place to start was on our line insulators. 

The first year of work was taken up by testing with high 
potentials at 60 cycles, but beyond the fact that the tests proved 
we had bad insulators on the lines, which was already shown by 
service conditions, we were unable to arrive at any means to 
correct our insulator faults by this method. 

Changing our methods, we started testing with the oscillating 
transformer, using samples of insulators taken from our lines. 
In this manner we were able to see at close range, without 
anything to divert our attention, in what respects our insulators 
were weak. In this feature the oscillatory transformer has the 
advantage over all other means of testing. The voltage is under 
complete control, and once set, the insulator can be subjected 
to a certain potential for as long a time as desired with an ease 
that cannot be done with any other method. At the same time, 
the entire surface of the insulator is completely covered and all 
weak spots can be found. 

The methods adopted ‘in conducting these tests were as fol- 
lows: Pin type insulators were racked and tested singly, the disk 
type was suspended and tested in pairs. The first 250 insulators 
tested were subjected to spark-over voltage for a period of one 
minute, the voltage being built up gradually from zero to spark- 
over voltage. As all failures of this group occurred within five 
seconds after obtaining maximum voltage, the period was short- 
ened to thirty seconds. As the failures in test also occurred 
within the first five seconds, all succeeding insulators were tested 
for only fifteen seconds, the set running continually at spark- 
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Shia voltage, the contacts being changed from insulator to insu- 
ator. 

_ The benefits to be derived from this testing are brought out 
in the results obtained from a new forty-mile transmission line 
recently erected. This line was in service using an older type 
insulator for six months with thirty insulator failures, or more 
than one a week. 

Since re-insulating with insulators tested by the oscillatory 
transformer, we have operated for four months with no failures. 

A. O. Austin: I would like Prof. Creighton to say a few words 
about the question of dielectric spark lag in flash-over on insu- 
lators of different sizes—the question of the ratio of puncture 
strength to the flash-over voltage is on a wrong basis on many of 
the insulators, so far as operation is concerned. An insulator 
of very large striking distance may have a comparatively low 
flash-over value, and may easily have a ratio of dielectric strength 
as based on oil tests, or any other test, of say, 2 to1, and yet, 
so far as operating conditions go, this insulator may not be nearly 
as good as one having a ratio of 1-2 or 1-8, because the latter 
may have a short striking distance. That is the theory of the 
best operating types of insulators I know of today. It is of con- 
siderable economy and means much in the future develop- 
ment of the insulator along all lines of reliability under high-ten- 
sion conditions or surging conditions. 

P. W. Sothman: I do not believe that the high-frequency test 
will permit us to do away with all others in the testing 
of electrical porcelain. It will show us a certain number of 
failures, which would be discovered by the time-tests if they were 
continued for a sufficient length of time. It will show us a condi- 
tion which may slip through some of the other tests. But there 
is a somewhat different point of view in the consideration of 
the insulator, and that is, we are trying to get a commercial piece 
of apparatus; and we have not been able yet to determine 
how electrical porcelain should be tested—should it with- 
stand at the thickness of 1 mm. so many volts, or should it 
withstand a mechanical strain of so many pounds, applied in 
a certain form? If we take all our other electrical material, 
we find that it is pretty well standardized. You may say, we 
know that a piece of insulating cloth of a certain thickness 
should withstand a certain voltage and temperature. - 

Now, what are we doing with all our tests on insulators? 
They are absolutely arbitrary. We take the insulator and punish 
it until it is destroyed; and then we say it is good, or it 
is not good, just as we feel. But as long as we have no way 
to measure our static correctly, as long as we have to conduct our 
tests on phenomena which we do not master absolutely, that long 
we must take tests into account which will cover the whole elec- 
trical test; and not go on and say “‘ I am making a high-frequency 
test, with the time duration specified, because I know it will 
either destroy or not destroy the insulator.” 
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It has been shown that there are many insulators which 
hardly can be destroyed with high frequency, and still in 
operation they show up wonderfully. Where is the measure- 
ment? What may we expect from an insulator which is to be 
operated at 30,000 volts, and what should we ask the manufac- 
turers to deliver? Is not the high-frequency test as we administer 
it far too severe? If it is too severe, I think the curve shown 
in Fig. 35, of Mr. Creighton’s paper, shows us very well that 
there is a point at which we must stop; and I think that it is now 
up to us to find out where that point is. 

In curves Figs. 19 and 20, I think Mr. Creighton shows us 
what we have talked over for a good many years, the variety 
which still exists in the electrical quality of porcelain. We 
are shown that porcelain will fail at a certain thickness under 
conditions for which even the manufacturer himself cannot find 
any reason. It was the same clay, it was the same feldspar, 
the same temperature and the same time process. Everything 
was the same. That-is the point at which I think the opera- 
ting engineer, especially, should work hand in hand with the 
manufacturer, to come to a real practical conclusion. 

Mr. Austin shows that tests have been made during the 
manufacturing process. Should not far more tests be made 
during the process of manufacture—would not that eliminate 
lots of trouble? Mr. Creighton tells us that in the drying 
process a very high percentage of failures takes place. We may 
not have today ways and means of testing, but I think we 
should try to eliminate all failures before they are assembled 
and before they go far enough into the process of manufacture 
to make the cost of elimination unduly large. 

Should we not adopt the rule that the test of the neti! tension 
insulator be made in the unglazed shape? The glazing is such 
that the real dielectric effect is zero, whereas it still has an effect 
on the test. Glazing consists more or less of the metal oxides 
which change the apparent effect to a certain degree. 

A closer termination or relation on the high frequency should 
be adopted. Mr. Creighton stated that between 60,000 and 
300,000 volts is a big gap, whereas between 100,000 and 500,000 
volts there is hardly a noticeable difference. Those are things 
which we should investigate more thoroughly. I would be 
thankful to Mr. Creighton if he would give us some more in- 
formation, especially some reason why, on the lower frequency, 
this great difference is apparent. 

On seeing the insulators which have failed on lines under actual 
operating conditions and comparing them with insulators fail- 
ing under test conditions we notice a big difference. We 
find that the test conditions, as adopted now nearly uniformly, 
are not by any means the operating conditions. Many punc- 
tures in the high-frequency test have occurred on the outskirts 
of the umbrella, whereas in the ordinary way the insulators are 
punctured far closer to the center of the pin, or to the center of 
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the wire. Mr. Austin made the remark that this form of punc- 
ture was due to the pin and wire, showing that these conditions 
oe, have a peculiar effect on the actual failure of the insu- 
ator. . 

I agree with Mr. Austin and Mr. Lawson, about the relation- 
ship between the flash-over and the puncture. That relationship 
must be very, very carefully considered. I am not absolutely 
convinced that such a relation of 1 to 2, between puncture and 
flash-over, is always the correct one. It may be correct under 
certain conditions. 

Farley Osgood: We are quite happy with the results we are 
getting in New Jersey, but in justice to the insulator situation 
as a whole we would ask you not to forget that we are working 
with 13,000 volts normal. Our problems, to my mind, are prob- 
ably quite different from the problems of those men who are 
operating at really high voltages. It occurs to me that while 
perhaps a 2 to 1 ratio is right for us, and our results seem to 
indicate that, yet, as Mr. Lawson said, we may be below the 
plane in all of our experimental work, about which Mr. Austin 
has been talking. In other words, our problem may be in an 
entirely different class. Therefore in our 18,000-volt work, 
while our methods have brought us the most satisfactory results, 
I do not think they can be used to determine the whole insulator 
problem. We do not want to lead anybody astray. We are 
simply giving our experiences with our own voltage. 

L. L. Israel: For the last few months we have been engaged 
in the Navy Yard in Brooklyn in testing insulators for wireless 
work, and in these tests we found that the question of dielectric 
hysteresis in the material was of prime importance, that questions 
of accidental flaws were of secondary importance. In testing 
insulators for this purpose, we used as one of our means the 
method described by Mr. Creighton. In using that method 
with some variations in circuit arrangement, we found that the 
time of application, frequency of oscillations, the damping of 
wave trains and the spark discharge frequency are of prime im- 
portance in determining puncture value referred to sphere gap 
settings. In our work, however, we used wave trains which 
were probably much less damped than those obtained by Mr. 
Creighton. The breakdowns in most all cases were directly 
or indirectly due to the heating of the insulators, which heating . 
depends upon all the factors enumerated above. 

-This leads me to state that it does not seem as though the 
tests developed by Mr. Creighton are very definite or conclusive, 
because in varying the frequency of oscillations as he probably 
did, he also probably varied the damping. We have found 
that higher frequency and lower damping may so neutralize 
their effects as to cause no variation in puncture value de- 
termined by sphere gap. Again, the effective value of the 
voltage applied to different insulators varies with the type 
of insulator that is put to test in the circuit shown by Mr. 
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Creighton, because the secondary of his transformer, and the 
insulator to be tested with its variable capacity and resistance, 
form an oscillatory circuit of variable frequency. 

The effective value of applied voltage would vary considerably 
for different tests, depending on the ratio of frequency in this 
circuit to that in the exciting circuit. The effective value of 
applied voltage is also dependent upon the material of the spark 
gap used. A zinc gap would give a higher effective value than 
a copper or silver gap. 

Mr. Creighton pointed out that ifa blast of air is blown across 
the gap three discharges take place per alternation. The number 
of discharges that take place per alternation also depends on the 
voltage impressed on the power transformer, and on the reson- 
ance frequency of the low-frequency circuit. I am trying to 
point out some of the many important variables in this method 
of testing which, at first sight, do.not seem to have been properly 
taken care of. 

R. P. Jackson: Two methods have been proposed of obtain- 
ing a so-called high-frequency or impact test of porcelain. One 
method consists of a resonating circuit with a spark gap produc- 
ing high-frequency oscillations, which are stepped up by meansofa 
Tesla coil. The other method consists of charging an air con- 
denser to a high voltage and discharging it over the insulator, 
producing an initial impact with successive oscillations. 

Of the two methods, it is quite apparent that the Tesla coil 
scheme is more portable as it involves no high-voltage power 
transformer and the whole equipment can be put on a truck, 
which can be readily moved from place to place and is not so 
dangerous on the high side. On the other hand, any one pos- 
sessing high-voltage testing transformers of sufficient voltage 
for his purpose can at a very moderate expense install the air 
condenser and spark gap necessary for the impact test. For 
that reason, it is a much simpler scheme for an operating man 
to install for temporary use in connection with any testing trans- 
former or other high-voltage transformer which he may have 
available. 

We have at East Pittsburgh carried out a series of comparative 
tests to determine the respective values of the Tesla coil scheme, 
the high-voltage impact scheme proposed by Mr. Percy Thomas 
and the test under oil at normal frequency, all as compared to the 
ordinary flash-over test at normal frequency. Our experiments 
so far indicate the following results: 


Porcelain apparently punctures at practically the same volt- 


age, regardless of the frequency employed. So far as is to be 
determined by spark-gap measurements, groups of porcelain of 
the same design and manufacture will puncture at the same 
voltage at 60 cycles under oil as they did by either of the so-called 
high-frequency methods. The voltage in each case was estimated 
by the sphere gap. There are essential differences, however, in 
the character of the test. When tested under oil, the puncture 
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always occurs along the metallic electrodes and the stress does 
not appear to be spread out over the surface of the insulator. 
Either of the high-frequency methods, on the other hand, spreads 
the test out over all of the vulnerable points of the insulator. 

At normal frequency in the air there is a fairly definite flash- 
over voltage for a given piece of porcelain, and no higher voltage 
can be impressed on such a piece. With either of the high- 
frequency methods, however, a very much higher voltage, in 
fact, an unlimited voltage can apparently be impressed on the 
porcelain. This, of course, is due to the suddenness with which 
the voltage appears, thereby preventing general ionization of the 
air, with constant breakdown of the air, as is the case at normal 
frequency. The virtue then of the high-frequency method con- 
sists primarily in the convenience with which a materially higher 
voltage can be impressed on the insulator at the place where 
test is wanted, than can be obtained with the normal frequency 
test in air. 

It seems to be true, however, that reasonably good insulators 
that have passed the 60-cycle test will stand up for a very long 
period on a high-frequency test which does not flash over the 
insulator. In other words, a test which simply produces corona 
over the insulator does not appear to be materially more severe 
than the normal frequency test. It is only when the voltage 
is raised so that a potential value somewhere approaching the 
puncture value of the insulator is applied that the porcelains 
begin to fail. This failure begins by picking out the weaker 
ones, and as either the time of application or the potential ap- 
plied is increased, more insulators fail. 

The point just mentioned, that the length of time of application 
has much to do with the number of insulators broken down, 
indicates the most serious limitation of this method of testing. 
There appears to be no definite point in high-frequency testing 
at which we can say that such a group of insulators is bad and 
the rest good. A more severe test simply punctures more insu- 
lators. By severity, may be meant either long time of applica- 
tion or higher potential. This feature of length of time of 
application is a serious one, because it apparently indicates that 
the application of a high-frequency or impact test damages, to a 
certain extent, all the porcelain tested. The extent of this 
damage is, of course, such as to ruin the poorer pieces, and pos- 
sibly it does not seriously impair the better pieces, provided 
the test is not continued too long at too high a voltage. For 
this reason, the test should be used rather sparingly, but not 
with the idea that all bad insulators can be weeded out and all 
the good ones left intact. Apparently the high-frequency 
methods of testing will, however, eliminate the very poorest mate- 
rial that has passed the 60-cycle flash-over test without very sert- 
ously damaging the better pieces, provided the test is not con- 
* tinued for more than a very short period. Just how long this 
period should be, is difficult to determine, and probably varies 
somewhat with the shape and size of the porcelain piece. 
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Our tests at East Pittsburgh do not indicate that it would be 
desirable to standardize either the Tesla coil test proposed by 
Mr. Creighton, or the impact test proposed by Mr. Thomas, at 
- the expense of the other. There does not appear to be any 
material difference between them as to severity of test if prop- 
erly handled. Either method, if so operated as to maintain a 
continuous stream of sparks over the insulator, will heat up the 
porcelain, where sparks continue in one place. Either method 
will materially damage the porcelain if continued too long at too 
high a voltage, and either method will search out weak spots 
throughout the area of the porcelain, because the sparks hug 
closely to the surface of the porcelain and tend to cover in succes- 
sion the entire surface, whereas the 60-cycle test is limited in, 
voltage to the flash-over point of the insulators,and the flash-over 
spark follows an air path over the edges of the petticoats, rather 
than over the surface of the porcelain. 

We believe the test can be used to advantagein judging pieces 
of different manufacture as well as different designs of porcelain 
and we are inclined to believe that it can be used sparingly as a 
commercial test on material that will afterwards be subject to 
lightning. We donot believe, however, that the time is ripe 
for standardizing either method, but that the matter should be 
left at the present time with a simple statement that either scheme 
affords a searching test which will pick out the weaker porcelain 
with some slight damage to the remaining pieces. We should 
rely upon the accumulated experience of several years’ service 
by insulators tested by these methods, rather than upon any im- 
mediate experience with the test. It will be desirable to con- 
tinue tests by these methods, as undoubtedly they constitute a 
distinct advance in the determination of the quality of electrical 
porcelain. 

I was recently endeavoring to. formulate a specification of 
porcelain, and it became an important and a difficult thing to 
determine how much of this high frequency we should apply. 
Just as soon as we begin to weed out porcelain that has passed 
the 60-cycle test, the cost of which is based on the previous 
losses the porcelain factories have sustained, the question of price 
comes in. If we are going to increase their losses, they will 
have to charge more for it. Just how much are we willing to 
sacrifice in increasing the price of porcelain by weeding out the 
poorer ware, when there is no definite point, which we are sure of, 
when we can say, ‘‘ this ought to be weeded out’’? We do not 
want to go too far or too fast. 

There are some later experiments which we have carried out 
that are of interest. We tried an impact test, employing a high- 
voltage condenser, discharging upon the porcelain, but develop- 
ing the voltage by putting direct current through the low-tension 
side of the test transformer so that we would get one rise of 
voltage and one discharge from the insulator. The direct 
current was broken in small steps by inserting resistances so 
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there would be no indeterminate surging in the broken circuit. 
It was arranged so that the direct current reversed through the 
transformer each time, to take up the residual flux that might 
be latent in the transformer. We got a severe test similar to Mr. 
Thomas’s impact test, which he described a couple of years ago, 
except that it was with a definite number of impacts which 
could be counted. We arranged to get one a second. This 
test proved as severe as the ordinary alternating-current test, 
but no heating took place. 

This test was then arranged with the impact always in the 
same direction by cutting out the reversal of voltage, but still 
killing the residual flux in the transformer, so we would get the 
same voltage. If the pin of the insulator were negative, and the 
voltage brought up to a certain point, the insulator would flash 
over 95 per cent of the times the voltage was applied; while if 
the pin of the insulator were positive, it would only flash over 
about five per cent of the time. In other words, with the pin 
negative, the tendency of the insulator to flash around the petti- 
coats is materially increased over that with the pin positive. 
The fact that the pin was negative, even if it was the grounded 
end of the circuit, made it flash over. That is analogous to the 
well-known condition of the pin and aplate. If a high direct- 
current voltage is applied to a pin and a plate, the spark will 
pass much more readily if the pin or needle is negative. 

Another curious thing which we have not entirely verified, but 
which appears to be true, is that if stress is applied in the same 
direction repeatedly by the method just described, the insulators 
seem to be able to sustain a great many impacts without suffer- 
ing. Assoon as we changetheconnections and begin to reverse the 
impact, first one way andthen the other, theinsulator fails quickly. 

That is the effect weget onany of thehigherfrequency methods, 
That leads to the conception that there is apparently some 
residual molecular stress that lasts an appreciable time after 
the main stress is applied. Owing to a similar stress in the 
same direction a few seconds later the torque or the resist- 
ant power is already braced to receive it, and the insulator stands. 
If we apply the test so it reverses the molecular stress the 
insulator fails. ? 

P. W. Sothman: We should by all means agree on one point, 
and that is, when our actual operating voltage is 30,000 volts, 
as Mr. Austin has on his line, that the line conditions are closer 
to 20,0000 than to 30,000. We know that we can build some- 
thing which will stand 30,000 volts, but should not the insulator 
withstand 20,000 volts with the same safety that it would with- 
stand the 30,000? Should not the test voltage and the test 
specified be based upon the actual line conditions?—and not on 
the assumption that we are running at 30,000 volts, because 
they actually do not run at 30,000 volts. That is only the 
apparent voltage, otherwise we could not have the failures 
that we find today. 
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Farley Osgood: I think perhaps I did not quite bring out 
the point in the manner I wished. Because of the fact that 
our operating voltage is 13,000, and that our porcelains are, 
therefore, quite small, I feel we may get surges which are greater, 
proportionally to our normal conditions, especially as we 
have a good deal of cable in connection with our lines, than 
is the case when you are considering the laying out of systems 
to be operated at 60,000 to 100,000 volts. I think our dis- 
turbances are out of proportion to the size of our porcelains, 
as compared to the high voltages. Therefore, I make the pre- 
cautionary statement that this problem of the porcelain can- 
not be determined on the requirements of our low voltage. 
We do not want to mislead any one, but mention what we 
are doing as a matter of progress. 

William H. Jacobi: I want to say a few words on this matter 
of porcelain insulators from the point of view of the designer 
and manufacturer who through their experience, are necessarily 
the ultimate to render a verdict on the usefulness and limita- 
tions of porcelain such as we electrical engineers want for our 
purposes. When we are called upon to get up purchasing 
specifications for insulators, we demand that porcelain shall 
be thus and so, shall stand this and that other test, etc. Little 
do we concern ourselves as to what means or processes the pro- 
ducer has to resort to, to obtain the goods we demand, and 
then at a low price, because of the competition of the other 
fellow who tells us that through his ‘‘ patented processes ”’ 
““most modern equipment ’”’ etc., he can give us all we desire. 

We all know of the relation that the internal resistance of 
materials bears to externally applied forces from whatever 
source, mechanical, thermal or electrical, and I hold that, while 
porcelain is of different nature from most other materials which 
have been made use of in engineering construction, it is not 
free from being subject to the effects and laws governing other 
materials which undergo similar manufacturing processes. The 
axiom that the internal resistance of materials shall at least 
overcome the externally applied forces, needs no proof. That 
the internal resistance of any material depends upon its physical 
structure, and in turn its physical structure depends not only 
on the composing ingredients but largely on the methods adopted 
for treating these ingredients, is nothing new. Yet, to the 
observing eye it would seem that the field of research in the 
matter of electrical porcelain has been one-sided. Many man- 
ufacturers have gone far and wide in the art of blending in- 
gredients, believing that therein lay the secret of producing 
porcelain of the qualities required for electrical purposes. While 
no doubt the ingredients required play a very important part 
in the makeup of the finished composite material, in the case 
of porcelain, with a proper design and skilled firing, the matter 
of proportions of ingredients may be assumed as being governed 
largely by economical considerations in manufacturing. We 
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have heard very little in the way of proportions and shapes 
and thermo-mechanical effects to form a measure of judgment 
on the merits of porcelain insulators, particularly for high- 
tension power transmission service, and I desire to emphasize 
two points in this connection. One is the shape and propor- 
tions to be given the mass of porcelain material, so that when 
it has undergone a given firing process it shall be free of internal 
stresses. The other is the dimensional proportions to be given 
the insulator to resist the required values of flash-over and 
puncturing voltages. 

I had the opportunity, some months ago, of. observing the 
insulators for a certain transmission line, before and after service. 
It was quite singular to note that the greater number of frac- 
tures were very much alike in extent and location, both before 
and after service. Close examination of the broken surface 
revealed that some portions exhibited a glassy appearance 
while other portions were dull, and that this condition was more 
or less uniform. My explanation in this case is that the glassy 
portions, which were visibly thinner, reached the vitrifying stage 
before the portions that were dull, thereby changing the physical 
structure between these portions and setting up stresses of such 
magnitude as to require relatively little effort, whether me- 
chanical, thermal or electrical, to cause breakage. 

The idea of initial internal stresses in porcelain, particularly 
in view of the experience just mentioned, led me to inquire 
into their cause and remedy. Naturally any material which 
is free from internal stresses, when used, will place at our com- 
mand not only its entire store of internal resistance to react 
on externally applied forces, but, in the case of porcelain, wiil 
possess in its texture other desirable qualities for electrical 
purposes. My conclusion is that porcelain, not unlike other 
materials undergoing similar processes in their manufacture, is 
subject to the same laws observed in casting metals. To 
illustrate: if we take a cast iron disk of rectangular cross-section, 
malleabilize it, and break it in halves, the cross-section will 
exhibit two distinct areas. One is of varying texture that 
grades down from the surface, fading away into the other area, 
which is very uniform in texture and appearance. The area 
of varying texture represents the mass around the disk which is 
exposed to quicker impregnation of moisture, dehydration, heat 
absorption and heat dissipation. Thearea of uniform texture 
is affected more slowly and uniformly by those agencies. Brick, 
tile, a loaf of bread, etc., exhibit visibly these effects. _ 

We can now appreciate that, due to the greater ratio of 
expansion and contraction in this outer portion, stresses of 
varying degree are present in the section which decrease or 
destroy the internal resistance of the material. The problem 
of obtaining a piece of material of this character, free of in- 
ternal stresses, will be solved by merely avoiding the presence 
of that portion of varying texture, and by utilizing that por- 
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tion of uniform texture. In shape this latter part varies accord- 
ing to the geometric proportions of the mass; the theory on 
this point is that it is subject to, the law of the parabola, other- 
wise commonly known as the law of the squares. 

The basic shape of disks such as are used for insulators - 
should therefore be a flat paraboloid, and theoretically this is 
the shape that should be given to edges of metal castings; how- 
ever, the ductility in metals makes it unnecessary to give 
castings these more difficult curves and suitable radii are satis- 
factory enough. In the case of porcelain, which is devoid of 
ductility, it would seem that that law should be adhered to, 
and I believe that the paraboloid shape should be made to 
constitute a point of judgment on the merits of design of in- 
sulators. 

Arbitrarily selected radii as are found in the outline of most 
insulators may contain portions of the varying texture area 
just referred to and thereby introduce chances of creating 
undesirable initial internal stresses. 

From the foregoing considerations bearing on the internal 
stresses set in the mass of insulators by improper design, it is 
very gratifying to observe that the multi-petticoat disks of earlier 
designs are giving way to smooth disks of the more logical forms; 
as an example, the insulators developed for the Chilean Ex- 
ploration Company, recently described in the Electrical World 
by Mr. P. H. Thomas, may be cited. 

We have at some time or other been informed that certain 
insulators which have given satisfactory service on 66 kv. have 
failed when put on 44-kv. service. After the admirable re- 
search carried through by some of our colleagues, we may find 
a number of satisfactory explanations and blame local condi- 
tions, wave shape, altitude, etc. These explanations, as good 
as they are, do not tell us how to guard against such failure. 
In this connection I call your attention to the second point I 
desired to emphasize, viz., the dimensional proportions to be 
given an insulator for a particular service. 

In so far as the present stage of the art is concerned, and 
assuming that we have mastered the science of shaping in- 
sulators to render them free of internal stresses, a given mass 
of porcelain material can be so dimensioned, other things being 
equal, that for a constant and definite flash-oyer voltage, it 
may be made to assume a variable resistance against puncture, 
the maximum value of which is that of flash-over. Conversely, 
the same mass of porcelain material can be dimensioned to 
offer resistance against puncture by a voltage of constant and 
definite value and, within certain limits, be made to offer a 
variable resistance to flash-over- voltage, the minimum value 
of which is that of the puncture voltage. 

In view of these facts, I feel that we ought to have a com- 
mon measure by which to judge the merits of flash-over and 
puncturing voltage ratios applying to porcelain insulators. 
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By construction, pin insulators possess high resistance to punc- 
ture and a low resistance to flash-over, a condition regarded as 
desirable nowadays— yet, I have seen pin insulators which, 
having failed by puncture, did not give evidence of surface 
spill. Probably mechanical defects of the internal stress order, 
or the presence of carbonized organic matter, or other causes 
were responsible for the damage. This train of assumptions 
does not satisfy the mind athirst for knowledge. In the case 
of suspension insulators, on account of the intermetallic linkage 
we are not prepared to say anything final and definite. Some 
of us are in position to arrive at some logical conclusions that 
may constitute points of judgment on insulators, or rely on 
results and content ourselves by saying that because a certain 
insulator has not given trouble, that is “the insulator.” 

I can conceive characteristic curves bearing on the “ proper 
proportions” for insulators, like Fig. 7. 
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I can further conceive a similar set of curves giving higher 
or lower values applying to high and low altitudes; also to 
high and low frequencies, and probably bearing reference to 
the effects of wave shapes. The task involved in obtaining 
these data, evolved in such channels of experience and judg- 
ment as to make them worthy of becoming a standard measure 
of the merits of porcelain insulators, is necessarily vast. Prob- 
ably} no one of us could gather in his lifetime all that knowledge, 
but we engineers fond of standards to measure our accomplish- 
ments and limitations must have such a standard. 

Progressive manufacturers of electrical porcelain realizing 
the import attached to their product, are carrying on exhaustive 
research and testing along the lines indicated, and in justice 
to ourselves we must cooperate with them to get the missing 
link. 

Julian Cleveland Smith: The discussion this afternoon has 
rather drifted away somewhat from the point I thought it 
might hinge upon, and these figures which I will give you are 
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not very apropos of anything that has been discussed the 
latter part of the afternoon. During the last two years we 
have carried out a series of tests on one of our high-tension 
lines involving about 50,000 disk type insulators. These are 
of an old design now, a design which has been materially im- 
proved, and tests on the new designs show the performance is 
very much better than on the first design. It is quite in- 
teresting, however, to see how the losses shown by these tests are 
distributed. The line has been in operation for about three 
years; there are 48,000 units covered by these tests, of which 
37,800 are suspension units and 9000 are strain “nits: There 
are about 10,800 of the suspension units under the heading of 
end units, which includes both ends of the string, and 2400 of 
the strain units, making the total number of end units 13,200. 

The total number of failures in all of this number of units 
during the operation of the line up to last fall was 2.58 per cent. 
The failure of the suspension units alone was 2.47 per cent. 
The failure of the strain-units was 2.79 per cent, that is,a very 
slight increase. The failure of the end units was 3.39. Dividing 
these end units between suspension and strain units, the sus- 
pension units show a slightly less number of failures, the failures 
being 3.25 per cent, while the failures on the two ends of the 
strain unit were 3.69 per cent. Dividing the end units between 
the ground ends and the line ends, the ground ends show a total 
failure of 3.15 per cent and the line ends show a total failure of 
3.63 per cent. In other words, the line ends show a greater 
number of failures than ground ends. Dividing up these 
units again between the ground end suspension units and the 
ground end of the strain units, we find that 3.29 per cent of the 
ground end suspension units failed, while in the case of ground 
end strain units there were only 2.83 per cent which failed. The 
line end suspension units failed to the extent of 3.22 per cent, 
while the heaviest failure of all was in the line end of the strain 
units, amounting to 4.56 per cent. 

The other units, exclusive of the ends, were 2.27 per cent, and 
dividing these again, the suspension units showed 2.16 per cent, 
and the strain units 2.49 per cent. 

The net results of these figures seem to indicate, so far as our 
type of construction is concerned, that there is a slightly 
increased percentage of loss in the strain units. It also indi- 
cates that of the units which failed the end units are more apt 
to fail than the intermediate ones, and there is a slightly 
increased tendency to fail on the line end. The work was 
done in two successive years, and I have not divided it up at 
all, and it indicates this—that there was a considerably greater 
number of failures found during the first year, as against the 
second year, which shows that, while there was an apparent 
constant further development of failures, the first test located a 
considerable number of these faults, which no doubt existed 
at the time the line was put up. 
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It has also developed in these tests that a very high per- 
centage of these failures is due to what may be termed me- 
chanical troubles, that is, cleavage planes in the porcelain, and 
defects which are so evident that the men making the tests 
can by simply looking at the insulators determine how the 
insulators fail. 

The various methods of test, so far as our own work is con- 
cerned, do not seem to have developed any great benefit from 
the high-frequency tests. We have an apparatus similar to 
that described by Prof. Creighton, but as applied to these 
particular units there does not seem to be any more likelihood 
of failure with high frequency than with low frequency. 

We reproduced in our laboratory typical failures that existed 
in the line as regards the mechanical failures of these particular 
units. The mechanical failures, due to thermal stress, cleavage 
planes, or moisture, or some cause of that sort, are much more 
difficult to reproduce, except those due to temperature. By 
taking any of these earlier designs of units and carrying them up 
through a number of successive cycles of varying temperature, 
say varying fromroom temperature up to 150 deg. cent., you can 
cause almost any of the earlier designs of units to fail, and the 
failure is equal, and always takes place in about the same plane 
and has every appearance of being due to the expansion of the 
cap. 

The tendency on the part of designers has been to produce 
a porcelain heavier, thicker at the top, less points of attach- 
ment to the metal parts of insulators, and the result has been a 
very material improvement. We made some tests on the newer 
type, and I may say,so far as the thermal tests are concerned, 
we find that the new type insulators are practically immune from 
any ordinary thermal failures, that is, you have to carry the 
temperature so high, and over a considerable number of cycles, 
that the failures due to this cause in ordinary operation would 
probably be very small indeed. 

One other point of some interest is this—that the failures, 

-50 per cent of them, caused by the so-called mechanical troubles, 
were those things that probably occurred in the factory, and 
were not deemed essential to the design of the insulator, and 
are pretty well scattered all over the lot. You could not say 
that they are located in any one particular place. On the 
other hand, the other fifty per cent, due to high frequency, or 
high voltage, or a combination of these two, are so located that 
it would be hard to explain them by any probability law. They 
are in the zones of lightning disturbance, and occur in those 
places where the disturbances are known as taking place, that 
is, they are bunched together, and there will be long stretches 
of line, twenty miles or so, in which there is a very small num- 
ber of failures, and then will come a few miles in which there is 
a large number of failures. 

I want to close this discussion by simply saying that, con- 
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sidering everything, the number of failures is very small, indeed, 
especially when we remember this particular line has been in 
operation for over three years and that no whole string of in- 
sulators has failed, that there has been no failure, in other 
words, due to the breakdown of the insulation caused by 
flash-over of an entire group. It may be considered that the 
fact that we have picked out by tests such a small number as only 
2.5 per cent, is a rather good record, and particularly so when 
you consider this is one of the earlier designs of insulators. 

Harris J. Ryan (by letter): We are much indebted to Pro- 
fessor Creighton for placing before us the essentials of the art 
of high-voltage porcelain production and for his efforts to es- 
tablish a standard high-voltage porcelain test. 

Plenty of energy, though not too much, must be applied to 
the porcelain insulator at high voltage to locate and develop 
electrical faults. Otherwise, as with the megger test, only a 
limited class of faults can be located. For standard test pur- 
poses the energy applied to the fault so as to produce failure at 
60 cycles, sustained sine wave voltage, is too little, while at 
200,000 cycles or 3333 times 60 cycles, sustained sine wave 
voltage, the energy is correspondingly too great. The failure 
and conduction of the air, or the conduction of the gas when oil- 
immersed, in touch with the porcelain at the fault or the region 
to be ruptured, is largely the means for applying the energy 
which starts the localization of the fault or that sets up therm- 
ionic conduction and puncture. The power factor of a 
capacity charging current when passing a zone of conducting 
air in a particular case at 60 cycles was found to be about four 
times what it was correspondingly at 180,000 cycles. Since 
the value of the high-frequency current was 3000 times the 
value of the 60-cycle current, the energy used in conveying the 
180,000-cycle current across the conducting zone of air was about 
750 times the energy required correspondingly at 60 cycles. The 
Creighton oscillator applies to the test specimen normally 120 
high-voltage damped wave trains per second. The life of each 
train is short compared with the interval between succeeding 
trains in which no energy is applied. Herein there is a great 
advantage for a standard test. The power applied is high during 
the damped high frequency voltage impulses. Thermionic con- 
duction is started at the fault; it is started also at other points 
where the porcelain is sound. The action is greater at the fault 
than elsewhere. The interval of rest between wave trains is 
sufficient for ionization and heating to disappear at all points 
established, except at the fault or at points between which punc- 
ture must occur. Succeeding wave trains, while continuing to 
pour energy into the fault, do not pour it in upon the former 
routes of conduction to the sound porcelain. Such routes being 
acquired by accident are not, in general, reestablished. Herein 
is essentially the difference between the oscillator and the 
sustained high-frequency tests. In the sustained high-frequency 
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test the slightest overstress of the atmosphere adjacent to 
sound porcelain will result in the formation of a conducting 
air channel that will be sustained. 

It appears that our electrical knowledge and facilities for 
high-voltage porcelain insulator production and use are now far 
in advance of our mechanical knowledge and expediency. On 
the mechanical side of the art very little has been done. On 
the surface it would seem that important things to know are: 
How long should units made up of porcelain, iron and cement, 
be allowed to age after having passed the regular factory tests? 
What physical treatment should they be given in the aging 
interval? What tests should they be given before being placed 
in service? Deeper down, this question appears: Are pres- 
ent designs, from a mechanical-electrical standpoint, the best 
that can be had in regard to aging quality? 

Thus by using 20 kv. sustained at 200,000 cycles, a sound 
suspension type insulator unit may be punctured that would 
endure 90 kv., 60 cycles, producing flash-over.* While the sus- 
tained high-frequency test has little or no value for routine pur- 
poses it will doubtless be of great value for determining useful 
facts in regard to new and old designs. 

The super-spark potential test with the Creighton oscillator 
promises to be of high value. In this test the porcelain is subject 
to an intense and highly localized thermionic conduction which 
brings about puncture by fracture or by fusion and spark blast. 
With the aid of this test designs may be possibly produced that 
will exhibit marked improvement in ability to endure punish- 
ment of the sort that is developed by lightning discharges. 

J. S. Lapp: By high-frequency testing we seem to develop 
entirely new characteristics of dielectrics. The commercial and 
investigative testing with high frequency with which I am in- 
timately acquainted has not been carried far enough for substan- 
tial conclusions. Results so far seem to indicate that high- 
frequency testing will not appreciably increase the cost of in- 
sulators. Fifteen years of field experience on pin type insulators, 
with support grounded and ungrounded, together with six or 
seven years experience with suspension construction, nearly 
always with dead ground at the insulator, seem to be urging 
the insulator manufacturer toward a safety factor in insulators, 
that roughly coincides with that indicated by high-frequency 
testing. 

The principal value of high-frequency tests seems to be for 
purpose of design and not a commercial selective test. As a 
commercial selective test, high frequency may, depending on the 
thoroughness of the normal frequency test and design and mate- 
rialof insulator, select out from 1/10 per cent to2 percent defective 


*For the results of tests of this sort made upon eight units see ‘‘ Sporadic 
Insulator Troubles,’ by Harris J. Ryan, read at a meeting of the San 
Francisco Section of the A. I. E. E. and published in the Journal of 
Electricity, Power and Gas, Vol. XXXIV, Feb. 27, 1915. 
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pieces, but it will be found that most of the defects are at the 
edges of the shells where the voltage drop through the shell is 
very slight on normal frequency. High-frequency testing does 
not appear to be more efficacious than, if indeed equal to, normal 
frequency testing for purposes of selecting out immature or 
under-vitrified porcelain. We ordinarily test 100 to 200 in- 
sulators at a time in one circuit with insulators flashing over 
and the kick and energy for destruction by puncture of this large 
capacity is a most valuable selective test which will not quickly 
be superseded by a high-frequency test. A high-frequency 
routine commercial test on each insulator appears needless if 
materials and thickness of shells are such as to pass design 
tests. In short, the expense of weeding out from 1/10 per cent 
to 2 per cent on high-frequency test may be justified by in- 
creased line security, but this test will probably be added to and 
not supersede our present methods of normal frequency lag test. 
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We cannot predict that this 1/10 per cent to 2 per cent selected 
out after normal frequency test will eliminate an equal per- 
centage of line insulator troubles. Nor, in the absence of more 
exact knowledge of what the line phenomena are, can we now 
judge how severely we should test at the factory—that is, how 
nearly we should in testing approach the critical strength of 
the insulator. 

High-frequency testing is positively dangerous until we have 
established safe standards. Thus we can subject a sheet of 
porcelain say 5/8in. thick to a voltage of 85,000 at 200,000 cycles 
and puncture the piece, after which it will withstand, in many 
cases, 100,000 volts at normal frequency for an appreciable length 
of time, or we can, by immersion in oil, literally bore holes into 
porcelain at each terminal without puncture. The holes are 
roughly semi-spherical and evidently produced by local heating 
which splits or spalts off pieces of porcelain varying in size from 
dust up to.pin head. 
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High-frequency puncturing is peculiar. Thus, with normal 
frequency a puncture results in a comparatively large thread 
of glass (fused porcelain), whereas high-frequency puncture 
results in many discharge paths or fissures. After puncture 
actually occurs, when testing in oil, carbon is deposited through- 
out these cracks. If, however, bombardment is not carried to 
puncture voltage there is no evidence of carbon deposits in the 
body of porcelain, although distinct fissures or hollows in the 
intact body are discernible with the microscope and these appear 
as if the porcelain had undergone a digesting or honeycombing. 
The excessive heating causes long extended cracks in glass when 
punctured, and with the glassy, highly vitrified best European 
porcelain similar cracking occurs. 

As to manner of applying high-frequency test, it appears that 
the puncture strength of porcelain-depends more upon a critical 
voltage gradient than on time of application. Fairly exact 
determinations demand more exhaustive tests than we have 
yet been able to make, but roughly it seems that a test for one 
minute would detect defects, indeed twenty seconds may appear 
unduly conservative perhaps, but would, it is believed, serve in 
nearly all cases. 

High-frequency testing has already given a great impetus 
to improvement in porcelain as a safe dielectric. Since it ap- 
pears that the destructiveness of high-frequency tests results 
from excessive local heating, a very tenacious material should 
be provided. Glass or glassy porcelain, because of its small 
thermal accommodation, cracks and current follows through be- 
fore the bombardment has an opportunity of digesting or boring 
into its structure. Best porcelain will withstand semi-destruc- 
tion or digesting before giving way to open puncture. The in- 
ternal crystalline structure of porcelain is complex. It has to 


_do with the pyrochemistry of silicates, which has not yet been 


written and only slightly investigated. The methods of the 
high-voltage porcelain maker are therefore highly empirical, and 
his particular experience highly valuable. Thus, each maker 
must for his special porcelain ascertain a thorough knowledge 
of the workability of his clay mixture—the limit of abuse—and 
the best burning methods. As a concrete instance, a manufac- 
turer may have for years burned his porcelain for so long a time 
that he held it dangerously long in the crystallizing temperature 
zone for that mixture. He called it the ‘‘ soaking heat ’’ and 
sincerely intended to add quality. Structurally the product 
was weakened and on high-frequency test must fail by virtue of 
a weak crystalline bond giving way, shown by branching or 
tree-like permeation. Pyrometer tubes subject to continuous 
high heat sometimes undergo this crystallizing or devitrification 
and crumble or break. 

At the other extreme is immature or under-vitrified porcelain. 
The process of burning porcelain, in addition to the complex 
silica reactions, is really an arrested reaction, the accuracy 
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of which depends upon the personal skill involved. The most 
ambitious technician has but two tools to guide him over the 
delicate step—pyrometric cones, which are intended to measure 
heat, and trials for progressive shrinkage. Soft porcelain is very 
hard to detect and the greatest promise seems to be offered by 
a measurement of insulation resistance at very high potential 
to detect variations. 

Conceive of a hundred grades of porcelain in one kiln varying 
in minute degree, some so near maturity that their structure 
can be conceived as a maze of capillary openings so small that 
they demand their own time for absorption—maybe a month; 
maybe two years. This is impossible to detect at the factory 
by any present method. 

As interest in overcoming line insulator failure becomes 
keener, when insulators are bought as a specialized and highly 
technical product and standards ‘are approached, some time the 
maker and purchaser may cooperate and make the porcelain 
far ahead of demand so that a period of weathering—say a 
year or more—will eliminate a great percentage of questionable 
material before erection. 

Such qualities can surely explain some of our “ fatigue ”’ 
so-called, in insulators no less than in tableware; and the in- 
sulator maker of repute should be the peer at least of the high-_ 
grade dish porcelain maker in ability and product. Or is that 
too much to expect when high-voltage porcelain is hammered 
down to 4 cents per pound, whereas the dish maker would 
starve on 5 cents per pound? 


| Presented at the 305th meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York, 
March 12, 1915. 
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_FIXATION OF ATMOSPHERIC NITROGEN 


BY LELAND L. SUMMERS 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The nitrogen contained in the atmosphere is in an inert 

form and does not readily lend itself to chemical reactions. To 
overcome this is the province of ‘‘ nitrogen fixation.”’ 
_ There are very definite commercial limitations involved 
in accomplishing this, as the world’s supply of nitrogen has 
been readily obtained from vast natural deposits of sodium nitrate 
in Peru and Chile and the production of a substitute must be at 
a competitive cost. 

The electrical processes for fixing nitrogen have a very low © 
efficiency, due to utilizing thermal energy only. 

Combinations of electrical and chemical methods promise 
the most important developments. 

Comparative figures are given showing amount of energy 
necessary per kilogram of nitrogen fixed, and the general 
economics of the subject is discussed. 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


ie 1898 Sir William Crookes, in his address as president of 
the British Association, very forcibly pointed out that 
the commercial fixation of atmospheric nitrogen was one of 
the greatest discoveries awaiting the ingenuity of chemists. 
He emphasized with very interesting figures its important 
practical bearing on the future welfare and happiness of the 
civilized races. This address brought forcibly to the attention 
of engineers the fact that the existing sources of fixed nitrogen 
were limited, and greatly stimulated the efforts of investigators. 
The problem itself had been worked on for over a century, as 
it was known that nature fixed nitrogen of the atmosphere by 
means of electric discharges, and Cavendish in 1781 had shown 
that a small amount of nitrogen was converted into nitric acid 
in the combustion of hydrogen with oxygen to form water, 
while Bunsen in 1877 obtained favorable yields by means of gas- 
eous explosions. The earlier efforts commercially in the art 
were, however, largely confined to the fixation of nitrogen for the 
purpose of manufacturing cyanides, and the earlier bibliography 
of the subject therefore deals almost entirely with these efforts. 
Commercial Products of Nitrogen. The three fundamental 
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commercial products formed by nitrogen are, first, its union 
with oxygen to form nitrates NO; and nitrites NOs. Sec- 
ond, its union with carbon to form cyanogen C2N:2 and 
producing cyanides XCN and cyanamides KCN: Third, 
its union with hydrogen to form ammonia, NH;3. From ~ 
all of the above products there are obtained many derivatives 
used in the chemical arts. 

The most important of all commercial products are the unions 
of nitrogen with oxygen forming the nitric acid salts of com- 
merce. These are of particular importance on account of the 
vast natural deposits of nitrate of sodium occurring in Peru and 
Chile, commonly called Chile saltpeter. Practically, this com- 
modity is the one that sets the price for all other compounds of 
nitrogen, as it has been mined in.Chile since 1830, and during 
the past 25 years its production has assumed vast proportions, 
the present annual output amounting to about 2,500,000 tons. 
This deposit of Chile appeared inexhaustible and therefore there 
was no occasion for alarm regarding the world’s supply of com- 
bined nitrogen, but after years spent in exploration work it be- 
gan to appear that the Chilean deposits would be exhausted 
before the end of the present century, and since then all other 
sources of combined nitrogen have received attention. 

While there are a few scattered natural deposits other than 
those in Chile, there is none which has at the present time a 
chance of competing, most of them being of limited extent and 
situated in inaccessible regions. In Chile the deposits are 
easily worked and even after years of careless mining with no 
effort to effect economies, the present cost of producing nitrate 
is not excessive, varying from $10 to $20 per ton and selling 
in Liverpool for about $45 per ton. This leaves a profit of from 
$5 to $10 a ton on the operation after paying the Government 
of Chile an export tax of about $12.25 per ton. In the past 30 
years this export tax has netted the Chilean Government about 
$500,000,000. Of the total production of Chile the United 
States imports about 600,000 to 700,000 tons per annum, the 
balance being practically all shipped to European countries. 
Chile saltpeter has sold as high as $60 a ton, but since 1909, when 
the agreement among the producers expired, the price has ap- 
proximated $45 per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, making a price of from 
$35 to $40 per ton f.o.b. Chile. | 

The union of nitrogen and carbon to form cyanides and with 
hydrogen to form ammonia are two of the earliest forms in which 
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the combined nitrogen was utilized. Most all animal and vege- 
table refuse contains ammonia compounds and these were the 
early sources of ammonia, and animal refuse products such as 
hides, hoofs and horns were the sources of combined carbon 
products forming the cyanides. Until the discovery of the Mc- 
Arthur-Forrest process for gold extraction, the markets for 
cyanides were comparatively limited and there was no great 
effort made to produce them on a large scale. With the rapid 
development of this art in the recovery of the low-grade gold 
deposits a sudden impetus was given to the cyanide industry, 
and large quantities of cyanides are now manufactured from 
ammonia and metallic sodium. Small amounts of cyanides 
for industrial purposes are recovered from the gas retort houses, 
but these processes are not generally applied and no particular 
effort has been made to extend the processes to the recovery 
of cyanides from by-product coke ovens. The greater portion 
of the cyanides is manufactured in England and Germany and 
some 20,000 tons per annum are exported annually by these two 
countries. As the cyanides of sodium and potassium for gold 
recovery purposes sell from $300 to $400 per ton, they represent 
one of the highest prices of nitrogen directly combined with 
a simple element. 

The third great commodity of commerce, ammonia, is utilized 
extensively in industrial arts but in addition has been used for 
many years as a fertilizer. The annual production of sulphate 
of ammonia now amounts to about 1,250,000 tons and the Liver- 
pool price approximates that of sodium nitrate, varying from 
$45 to $60 per ton. Practically all of this sulphate of ammonia 
is manufactured from coal distillation either from gas house 
retorts or by-product coke ovens, up to the past year there 
_ having been practically no process in operation for the direct 
synthesis of ammonia from its compounds. 

All the older retort processes for the manufacture of gas 
recover ammonia by washing the illuminating gas with water. 
All by-product coke ovens likewise treat the by-product gas for 
the recovery of ammonia. American coals run from 0.9 per 
cent to 1.4 per cent nitrogen or from 18 to 28 lb. (8.1 to 12.7 kg.) 
of nitrogen per ton of coal. In the distillation of this coal about 
20 per cent of the nitrogen is recovered from the gases of dis- 
tillation, so that from 44 to 7 lb. (2.1 to 3.2 kg.) of ammonia are 
recovered per ton of coal distilled; this ammonia when united 
with sulphuric acid forms sulphate of ammonia, giving a yield 
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of from 18 to 28 lb. (8.1 to.12.7 kg.) of sulphate of ammonia per 
ton of coal distilled. Weak solutions of ammonia water are 
concentrated from the gas house retorts and the ammonia dis- 
tilled from this water by breaking down the ammonia contents 
with lime, the pure ammonia then being united with sulphuric 
acid. In many of the coke oven plants the sulphate is formed 
directly by passing the gases into sulphuric acid, forming the 
ammonia sulphate by a direct process. 

In general it costs about $15 per ton of ammonia sulphate to 
manufacture the sulphate from the ammonia, so that if am- 
monia sulphate is selling for $45 per ton, $15 of this is represented 
in the cost of sulphuric acid and the manufacturing, making the 
net ammonia cost with profit $30 per ton of sulphate, or, as the 
nitrogen content of the sulphate amounts to 21 per cent, the 
nitrogen represents an actual value of 7 cents per pound. With 
the great increase in the number of by-product coke ovens, 
there has been a greatly increased quantity of ammonia sul- 
phate manufactured, and it would seem that under these condi- 
tions the price of ammonia sulphate will tend to diminish rather 
than to increase. The actual cost to the by-product coke oven 
plants recovering the ammonia, in addition to the $15 for manu- 
facturing the sulphate of ammonia, will approximate $10 per 
ton, and if there is any profit to be obtained from the salesof 
ammonia, they can afford to recover it at this figure. 

Another source of ammonia by coal distillation is from producer 
gas generated on what is known as the Mond system. In 
this process steam is admitted to the producer in excess, so that 
the temperature is not permitted to rise to a point where the 
ammonia liberated by the fuel is decomposed. This excess of 
steam tends to protect the ammonia and it is recovered from the 
producer gas by washing. In this process not only the ammonia - 
carried in the volatile products is recovered but also a large per- 
centage which ordinarily remains in the carbonaceous residue 
of the coke oven and gas house retort. As ordinarily distilled, 
about 50 per cent of the total ammonia of the coal remains in 
the coke residue and is not recovered. In the producer where 
this coke is consumed in the presence of steam the total per- 
centage of recovery may be as high as 75 per cent of the theoretical 
nitrogen contained in the coal, so that from 15 to 20 lb. (6.8 to 
9.1 kg.) of nitrogen may be recovered, or in terms of ammonia 
sulphate, from 60 to 80 lb. (27.2 to 36.2 kg.) of ammonia sul- 
phate may be obtained per ton of coal consumed in the producer. 
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This type of producer has not been extensively utilized in 
America, as the expense of installation is increased by the neces- 
sity of washing a very large volume of low-grade gas, the volume 
of gas per ton of coal consumed in the producer being about 
130,000 cu. ft. against about 10,000 cu. ft. per ton of coal as 
distilled in the coke oven. 

A number of these plants have been installed in England 
and on the continent, but the aggregate of the ammonia sul- 
phate produced is not large as compared to that from coke 
Ovens and gas house retorts. 

Available Nitrogen in Commercial Products. The question of 
the available nitrogen in the various compounds has in a mea- 
sure determined the price of the product, the utilization in the 
fertilizer art being practically the basis of fixing the price. 
For a number of years it has been assumed that’ the selling 
price of combined nitrogen would be from 12 cents to 13 cents 
a pound. Thus Chile saltpeter, being about 95 per cent pure 
nitrate of soda, would have a theoretical nitrogen content of 
about 16.5 per cent, or, corrected for impurities, would have 
about 15.5 per cent nitrogen. 

As the cyanides until recently were not used directly in the 
fertilizer art and were combined with more expensive products, 
their price has not been regulated by their content of combined 
nitrogen. The ammonia used in the fertilizer art is almost 
entirely used as sulphate of ammonia, on account of the cheap- 
ness of the commercial sulphuric acid and the ease of manu- 
facture, and this product would therefore have a theoretical con- 
tent of 21 per cent of nitrogen. 

The above nitrogen products may be considered the funda- 
mental commercial forms in which combined nitrogen enters 
the market, and while the fertilizer industry fixes the price of 
combined nitrogen, it is only one of the many industries in which 
vast quantities of nitrogen are utilized. Thus about 50 per cent 
of all the Chile saltpeter imported in this country is used in the 
manufacture of explosives, while an additional 25 per cent is 
utilized in the arts requiring nitric acid. Of the ammonia sul- 
phate, a very large percentage is used directly as fertilizer, 
though there is a very considerable demand for use in chemical 
industries and such commercial applications as anhydrous and 
aqueous ammonia used in the refrigeration art. Practically 
all explosives have utilized nitrogen compounds as a. principal 
ingredient, the earlier black gunpowder having used Chile 
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saltpeter, charcoal and sulphur, and the later so-called smoke- 
less powder utilizes the oxygen-carrying property of nitrogen 
as well as the inherent molecular energy in the production of — 
such high explosives as nitroglycerin, cordite, lyddite, melinite, 
guncotton and various other nitrocellulose compounds, and 
modified explosives used in industrial work, such as dynamite 
and various blasting powders. 

Fixation Processes. In considering the fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen from a commercial standpoint, the limitations 
will be imposed by the selling price of the natural product from 
Chile, covering nitrate compounds, and the selling price of am- 
monia sulphate as obtained from coal distillation, affected as 
these prices will be by the manufacture of ammonia from at- 
mospheric nitrogen. : . 

In competition with the above sources of nitrogen there has 
been the constant effort toward the fixation or rather the utiliza- 
tion of some of the vast quantity of atmospheric nitrogen sur- 
rounding us. 

A list of these fixation processes would contain the names of 
hundreds of investigators, and from the past’ twenty years of 
effort there may develop processes which at present are still 
experimental; but of the various processes which have reached - 
the state of commercial application there appear to be four 
distinct lines of development. 

First. The production of nitric acid directly from the at- 
mosphere by means of the electric arc. In this process the 
nitrogen of the atmosphere is directly combined with its ac- 
companying oxygen without utilizing any other chemical sub- 
stances, the process consisting essentially of a powerful arc fur- 
nace through which air is forced, causing at this high tempera- 
ture the nitrogen to combine with the oxygen, forming nitric 
oxide, NO. 

Second. Methods of fixing nitrogen by means of electric fur- 
naces or combustion where the energy of chemical combination is 
utilized, causing the nitrogen to combine with some substance with 
which there is a pronounced energy of chemical combination. 
These processes include furnaces utilizing calcium carbide, with 
which nitrogen readily combines to form calcium cyanamide, 
CaCNe, and various processes for making combinations of 
nitrogen and a basic or alkaline earth metal such as calcium 
nitride, Cas;Ne, or magnesium nitride, Mg3Ne, or aluminum 
nitride, AIN, the chemical action usually forming a nitride or 
carbo-nitride, 
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Third. Processes for producing ammonia, NHs, directly from 
nitrogen and hydrogen. These include the effort to use the 
various forms of electric discharge by which the nitrogen mole- 
cule may be decomposed and in the presence of hydrogen, form 
ammonia. As ammonia decomposes at a very low temperature 
(500 to 1000 deg. cent.) only the silent discharge seems avail- 
able, and the yields are not commercial. The most promising 
of all direct ammonia processes seems to be that of Haber. In 
this process, a catalytic agent is used and under a heavy pressure 
the nitrogen molecule is decomposed and united to the hydrogen, 
thus forming ammonia. Salts of uranium seem to be preferred 
as the catalytic agent and have the power of acting on nitrogen 
at a temperature of about 500 deg. cent. 

Fourth. Production of a high temperature by combustion, 
either utilizing catalytic agents or simply by producing a high 
temperature by means of the explosion or combustion of gases, 
directly combining the nitrogen and oxygen to form nitric oxide, 
NO. This method, early used by Bunsen in the combustion 
of hydrogen to form water, has been applied to coke oven gases 
by Hausser. A bomb is used and the mixture of gas and air is 
fixed electrically; the small amount of NO formed is recovered 
and converted into nitric acid, HNOs. 

The chemical form in which the commercial supplies of 
combined nitrogen appear on the market is due largely to 
existing commercial conditions. The nitric acid combined as 
sodium nitrate occurs in this form simply on account of being 
naturally produced in this form. The ammonia appears on the 
market as ammonia sulphate largely on account of the cheapness 
with which sulphuric acid can be obtained, and the widely 
distributed plants for its manufacture, making it one of the cheap- 
est and most convenient forms of combining with ammonia. It 
is probable that in commercial nitrogen-fixing plants, if both 
ammonia and nitric acid are manufactured, one of the most 
convenient forms for marketing this product will be by using 
nitric acid in place of sulphuric acid, making ammonia nitrate, 
NO;NH,. This product is on the market at present but is only 
manufactured from sodium nitrate and from ammonia, or in 
some of the plants where nitric acid is manufactured, ammonia 
is shipped to the nitric acid plants to be manufactured into 
ammonia nitrate. The advantage of ammonia nitrate is that 
it has a nitrogen content of 35 per cent,in this respect a much more 
concentrated nitrogen product either for the processes of manu- 
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facturing other compounds of nitrogen or for use in the fertilizer 
industry. 

Physical Limitations and Those Fixed by Natural Sources. The 
competition with natural sources will fix the commercial limita- 
tions or selling prices for these various nitrogen compounds, and 
in considering the possible developments of the processes it will 
be interesting to see to what extent they have definite theoretical 
limitations, as these will greatly affect any comparison of pos- 
sibilities. Before considering in detail these processes we might 
endeavor to investigate whether our present conception of the 
physical and chemical reactions involved imposes real limitations, 
or whether there is an uncertain boundary which further de- 
velopments may encroach upon, perhaps thus continually im- 
proving the efficiency and possibilities commercially. If, for 
instance, the nitric oxide processes which utilize only 2 per cent 
to 4 per cent of the energy supplied to the furnace are limited to 
this amount by the inefficiency of the apparatus, there is much 
greater possibility of development than would be the case if 
the process has definite physical or thermodynamic limitations, 
and the present apparatus utilizes a favorable percentage of this 
possible ultimate limit. To some extent these theoretical limita- 
tions are not always sharply defined, and research will extend 
this horizon, but we may determine some of these limitations 
quite definitely. 


II. THEORETICAL LIMITATIONS 


As we are considering this subject from its engineering aspects, 
it may be excusable to examine some of the theoretical limita- 
tions imposed by the laws of physical chemistry, and in reviewing 
what may be termed elementary formulas, it is interesting to note 
that the investigation of these theoretical limitations has been 
of fundamental importance to physical chemistry in extending 
the application of the laws of chemical dynamics. 

Molecular Inertness of Nitrogen. The elements carbon, C, 
and nitrogen, N, possess a marked similarity in the fact that the 
molecule of each is composed of two or more atoms united to- 
gether with a bond representing a large amount of energy. 
Nitrogen, having an atomic weight of 14, has a normal mole- 
cular weight of 28, indicating two atoms to the molecule, and 
in this molecular form it occupies 79.2 per cent of the volume of 
the earth’s atmosphere. To separate this molecule into its 
constituent atoms and cause these atoms to combine with other 
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elements is the problem of the fixation of nitrogen. Unless 
combined in the atomic form, the enormous bond between the 
atoms causes them to combine upon themselves into the inert 
form of molecular or atmospheric nitrogen. The ordinary com- 
pounds of nitrogen are formed only by the expenditure of a 
large amount of energy, the union of molecular nitrogen, No, 
and molecular oxygen, Os, to form nitric oxide, NO, being rep- 
resented by the formula 


Ne + O2 = 2NO = —43,000 calories 


Or in other words, to form one gram-molecule of nitric oxide, 
NO, requires the expenditure of energy amounting to 21,500 
calories. 

The general similarity to carbon in this molecular inertness, 
makes an interesting comparison. 


Thus 
C2. + O2 = 2CO = 58,000 calories. 


2CO + O2 = 2 COz = 134,000 calories. 


The formation of one gram-molecule of CO therefore represents 
the liberation of 29,000 calories, while the formation of one gram- 
molecule of COz from CO represents 67,000 calories or a total 
of 96,000 calories in the formation of CO, from the original 
elements C and O. When amorphous carbon therefore is caused 
to assume the gaseous condition and unite with a molecule of 
oxygen there are liberated 29,000 calories, but after assuming this 
condition in which the molecule is no longer composed of the 
inert carbon molecule, a second gram-molecule of oxygen 
unites with the CO and liberates 67,000 calories additional. 
The second molecule of oxygen therefore liberates 38,000 cal- 
ories more than the first molecule, and as the oxygen molecules 
were alike, this energy represents the bond uniting the carbon 
atoms and the energy necessary to break down the bond between 
these atoms and produce a gaseous condition from the amorphous 
condition. 

Returning to the nitrogen molecule, it is apparent that the 
formation of the gram-molecule of NO requires 21,500 calories 
in comparison to carbon liberating 29,000 calories to form CO; 
that is, the nitric oxide reaction is endothermic while the carbon 
monoxide reaction is exothermic. Upon adding a second mole- 
cule of oxygen to the nitric oxide to form the peroxide we find 


2NO + O2 = 2 NO; = 27,000 calories 
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or 13,500 calories per gram-molecule are liberated after previously 
expending 21,500caloriesto form NO. Since there areliberatedonly 
13,500 calories upon adding a second molecule of oxygen, the net 
energy required to form the NO: would be 8000 calories. The first 
molecule of oxygen required 21,500 calories whereas the second 
required only 8000 calories, so that 13,500 calories were required 
by the nitrogen molecule to prepare it for combination with the 
oxygen. 

Dynamic Equilibrium. These heats of combination developed 
by the atoms combining upon themselves indicate a very stable 
or inert molecule, and in liberating this energy to assume this 
more stable form the forces exerted are of large magnitude. 
It is readily apparent from this, for instance, how carbonaceous 
gases can readily form soot and cinders and other amorphous 
forms, when the union with oxygen is disturbed, as the tendency 
of the atoms to unite with oxygen or to form carbon molecules 
will depend upon an adjustment of the surrounding conditions. 
This ever-changing condition of equilibrium constitutes the 
dynamic conception of equilibrium, displacing the static equili- 
brium of the older theories of chemistry. In order more care- 
fully to consider some of the theories that have been advanced 
it may be of interest to follow further some of the concepts of 
physical chemistry. The fact that the nitrogen atom has this 
strong tendency to combine upon itself with a liberation of 
energy greater than in the combination with the oxygen atom, 
indicates that in any reaction when the combination with oxygen 
has made possible a changing of the atoms there will be 
continuously in progress an action and a reaction, and the 
equilibrium will be indicated by the expression 


Ne + Oz aire 2 NO 


the sign of equality being displaced by the two arrows indicating 
that the action proceeds in each direction, that is, it is a reversible 
reaction, and the equilibrium will be dependent upon condi- 
tions, the two most important conditions being temperature and 
the active masses of the substances present. Considering first 
the effect of the active masses present, if it be assumed that the 
collision of molecules causes the re-arrangement of the atoms 
comprising the molecule, and that of these collisions only a cer- 
tain number will cause the re-arrangement to proceed in one 
directicn, the re-arrangerrent will be greater the more fre- 
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quently the collisions take place, there being some ratio for each 
individual case, and the collisions possible will obviously be pro- 
portional to the concentration present; that is, the collisions 
will be proportional.to the number of molecules present. With 
two substances present, the collisions will be proportional to 
the molecules of each present, and hence to their product. 

The Velocity Coefficient. If Cy and C2 represent the special 
concentration of gram-molecules present, the velocity of the 
reaction will be proportional to CC. or the velocity V of the 


reaction will be 
V = Gy Cok 


where k is a constant or coefficient to be determined for the given 
temperature. This velocity of reaction will proceed each way 
in reversible reactions; the concentrations of the molecules in 
the reverse action being represented by C;’ and C,’ and the 
velocity of reaction by V’, the velocity of the reaction in the 


reverse direction will be 
es 


Va = Gra Groke 


where k’ is the velocity constant to be determined for the re- 
verse reaction. 

The Equilibrium Constant. The chemical driving force for 
any reaction will continually diminish as the reaction approaches 
equilibrium, or the velocity of the reaction will diminish as equilib- 
rium is approached, and when equilibrium is reached V will 


equal V’ and 
RC, Coy a Ons (Cop 


This dynamic equilibrium indicates that as much reactive sub- 
stance is being formed in a given time as is being decomposed, 
and a fixed relation therefore results, but the reactions have not 
ceased, only the velocities have equalized, and the driving chem- 
ical forces are incapable of making any further change in the 
reacting substances unless the velocity in one direction or the 
other is changed. In this state of equilibrium the ratio between 
the velocity coefficients or constants is 


= K = equilibrium constant. 


Or, as the concentration or active mass in any reaction increases, 
the velocity coefficient increases, and for each change in equili- 
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brium due to temperature change, there is a definite concentra- 
tion ratio represented by this equilibrium constant K. 

Partial Pressures. If the concentration of a given molecule 
is C and the collisions of the molecule are proportional to this 
concentration, if there are two molecules the collisions between 
the two similar molecules will be C times as great as one molecule, 
or C*. As the total pressure of a mixture of gases is the sum of 
the pressure of each gas, and by Avogadro’s hypothesis the 
pressure is proportional to the number of molecules in the given 
space, the concentrations instead of being represented by gram- 
molecules C may be expressed as partial pressures p, and equili- 
brium will be represented by the ratio of the partial pressures of 
the gases. Thus two molecules of NO will have the pressure. 
p’xo While py and p.o may represent the pressure of N and O 
At equilibrium the constant K will then become 


es Nr 
PuPo 


and for any pressure and volume the familiar equation 
PV = RT 


will represent the work done, where P is the pressure, V the 
volume, R the gas constant, and T the absolute temperature. 
The work done in the reaction 


N2 + O2 = 2NO 


will consist in taking one molecule of N from the pressure p and 
transferring to the pressure P, also one molecule of O from the 
pressure p to pressure P, and offsetting this work will be the 
transferring of two molecules of NO from pressure Pyo to pyo. 
When the pressure of a gas at constant volume is increased by the 
infinitely small amount dp, the corresponding work done dA will 
be 
dA= dpV 


The Maximum Work. If we substitute for V its value from 
the equation 
PYCER SE, 
we have 


1 
' 
{ 
( 
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RTdp 
p 


vee 


and for the work done between the limits of pressure p and P we 
have 


where /n is the natural logarithm. For the work done in forming 
the NO at a temperature T, we will have 


N =i O =) 24NO 


Mee Tin 3 + RTIn Se 2 RTIn £2 
12% Px, 


or, simplifying and assembling the initial pressures and the final 
pressures in separate terms, we have for constant temperature 


P*xo 
Py Po 


AS RT LEE RT In 
PPxo 


But the first term represents the initial pressures or the work 
done on the initial condition of the materials, and we are not 
called upon to furnish this energy, the change of energy being 
represented only by the second term 


Ene 


RTIn ep 


2 
This quantity Pixo is, however, the ratio of pressures or 


N 

: ye N Po 
concentrations represented by the equilibrium constant K, and 
hence the work done at any given temperature may be repre- 


sented by the equation 
A = RTinK 


Van’t Hoff has applied this type of fundamental equation to 
a wide range of reactions and by means of the second law of 
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thermodynamics has made it applicable to temperature and con- 
centration changes in which the latent energy plays an important 
part, for in these reactions the product of the specific heat by 
the temperature no longer represents the heat transfer. 

Van’t Hoff’s Fundamental Equation. The second law of thermo- 
dynamics expresses the relation of A, the maximum work pos- _ 
sible at a temperature T, and U, the decrease in energy of the 
system in relation to the ratio of change of A with the tem- 
perature T, the equation being 


dA 
A-U=T a 


EE <<. -« -— = 


ABSOLUTE TEMPERATURES. T. 


2 3 
PERCENTAGE OF NO. X. 
Fic. 1 


Substituting in this the value of A and obtained from the 


equation A = RTIinK 


we have, when both A and InK change with the temperature T, 


dA dink 
and hence 
' dinK 
= — 2 
Ue KL aT 


which is Van’t Hoff’s fundamental equation for chemical reac- 
tions in which the heats of reaction U are important factors and 
both the temperature and concentrations may be variable 
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The quantity U, which in thermodynamics represents the de- 
crease in energy of the system, may here represent the energy 
of chemical combination, which changes very little with changes 
of temperature and is generally designated as Q, and in the case 
of nitric oxide it has the value 21,500 calories per gram-mole- 
cule; so the equation becomes 


dink 
A HOR LO RE. 
,000 RT aT 


and when using the air as a source of nitrogen, in which the nitro- 
gen content is 79.2 per cent and the oxygen 20.8 per cent, and 
letting x represent the percentage of NO formed, as § x willbe 
from the nitrogen and 3 x from the oxygen, the equilibrium con- 
stant K will be 

x2 


(79.2 ie 2) ( 20.8 — 4) 


Nernst’s Determinations of Equilibrium. Nernst and his 
assistants determined x for a number of temperatures, the cal- 
culated and observed values being as follows: 


K= 


Ip X (Obs.) X (Calc.) Observer 

1811 0.37 0.35 Nernst 

1877 0.42 0.43 Jellinek 

2023 bt.0.52and 0.80 0.64 Jellinek 

2033 0.64 0.67 Nernst 

2195 0.97 0.98 Nernst 

2580 2,05 2.02 Nernst-Finckh 
2675 2.23 2.35 Nernst-Finckh 


Nernst’s calculations of x or equilibrium volumes in per cent of 
NO, using air at temperatures of 1500 deg. T to 3200 deg. T, 
are plotted in Fig. 1. 

‘Rapidity of Dissociation. Nernst and Jellinek also determined 
the rapidity with which the NO is decomposed or dissociated 
at the various temperatures and these experiments showed that 
the tendency of NO to fevert to molecular N and O is very slight 
below a temperature of 1500 deg. cent. but increases very rapidly 
with the temperature, so that the time of withdrawing the pro- 
ducts through the varying zones of heat in the electric arc is 
sufficient to effect a large amount of dissociation. In order 


é 


, 
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to avoid this dissociation a rapid movement of the air through 
the arc or the arc through the air is desirable, and this in turn 
causes increased radiation and convection losses, so the maxi- 
mum possible temperature of the arc is not obtained and hence 
there are imposed very distinct limitations to the yield of NO. 

Haber’s Theory of Ionic and Electronic Collisions. Haber and 
Koenig investigated the possibility of utilizing lower temperatures 
in the arcfto avoid dissociation by enclosing the arc in a water- 
cooled quartz tube whereby moderate temperatures were pre- 
served. In place of the molecular collisions we have assumed 
above as due to the thermodynamic condition of the gas, they used 
afvacuum and endeavored to utilize the kinetic energy from the 
rapid motion of the ions and electrons liberated by the arc stream 
under these conditions. Habor considered it possible to increase 
the thermodynamic concentrations about 50 per cent. His tests 
indicating that, using a temperature of 3000 deg. cent.,it was 
possible to show 10 per cent concentrations of NO, which would 
correspond to a temperature under the thermodynamic equili- 
brium of 4300 deg. cent. Haber gives a table showing the effect 
of various mixtures of N and O when working with the in- 
creased mean free path of the molecules due to a vacuum of 
100 mm. of mercury. In his work Haber prefers to use the 
square root of the equilibrium constant K we have used above, 
thus enabling the partial pressures of the resulting substances 
to be read direct, while the partial pressures of the ingredients 
are expressed as square roots of the pressures. 

Haber’s table for a pressure of 100 mm. is as follows: 


Gas mixture ene 
(NO) Thermodynamically 
=————] calculated absolute 
Os: per cent | Nz per cent| percentNO|(N2) 4(Q,)4 temperature by 


Haber Nernst 

Air 20.9 79.1 9.8 0.284 4365 4334 
Half-half | 48.9 51.1 14.4 0.337 4686 4650 
mixture 44.4 55.6 14.3 0.337 4686 4650 
Reversed air | { 75.0 25.0 12.8 0.357 4805 4767 
mixture \ 81.7 18.3 12.1 0.397 5042 5000 


i 


The yields of NO per kilowatt-hour obtained by Haber were 
unsatisfactory and the complications of small water-cooled tubes 
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and working under a vacuum of 100 mm. have not justified com- 
mercially the higher concentrations of NO he obtained. 

Commercial Processes now in Use have Distinct Limitations. 
We may assume that up to the present the processes in com- 
mercial use are limited strictly by the thermodynamic equili- 
brium of the Van’t Hoff equation. As the volume of gases when 
working with low concentrations of NO is considerable, the 
radiation and convection losses as well as the transfer of sensible 
and latent heat from the arc to the gases lower very materially 
the temperature of the arcs, and the yields therefore indicate 
an average working temperature of 2200 deg. cent. to 2500 deg. 
cent., or concentrations of 1.5 per cent to 2 per cent NO when 
working with air. These theoretical limitations of the direct 
process of forming NO have therefore led to many efforts to 
dissociate the nitrogen molecule by other means. 

Sources of Chemical Energy. Naturally the sources of chemical 
energy have offered a most fruitful field, but, like the synthesis 
of carbon compounds, a considerable elevation of temperature 
is necessary before the chemical energy becomes effective enough 
to break the bond of the nitrogen molecule. At these elevated 
temperatures practically all elements or compounds which re- 
lease sufficient energy to combine with nitrogen have a greater 
combining power for oxygen,so the processes cannot be con- 
ducted with air but involve the separation of the nitrogen from 
the oxygen of the air as a preliminary step. The compounds of 
nitrogen thus formed do not, therefore, include the oxides of 
nitrogen. The common elements exhibiting the most pro- 
nounced tendency to combine with nitrogen are calcium (Ca), 
magnesium (Mg), aluminum (Al), boron (B),etc. The carbides 
of a large number of metals also exhibit a pronounced tendency 
to combine with molecular nitrogen when heated. 

The great advantage from a theoretical standpoint in utiliz- 
ing these processes is that the reaction with nitrogen may be 
made more complete, as equilibrium may be continually dis- 
turbed by withdrawing the compound of nitrogen formed or 
by presenting to the nitrogen to be combined fresh combining 
surfaces of the substance and the action may be caused to pro- 
ceed practically quantitatively, thus avoiding heating large 
quantities of materials which are inert to the reaction. A vast 
field of research is opened by these possibilities, as very few of 
the equilibrium figures have been determined, and it is almost 
certain that direct combustion methods may eventually be 
evolved along these lines, 
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The experimental data are so meager that no theoretical limi- 
tations can be placed. The reactions assume unusual importance, 
however, on account of a wide application inthe arts. This may 
be best illustrated by considering the formation of calcium 
carbide, CaCo, in relation to its three reversible reactions, namely 


(1) CaO +3C <=> CaC2+ CO 
(2) Cac Saeed opt le 
(3), CaO, tn@ Wie? Game OO 


ee 
There are here six substances, some in solid form, some in liquid 
and some gaseous (molecular and atomic) and it is evident that 
the temperature will have a marked influence on the equilibrium 
which will exist, and the reaction will be greatly affected by very 
minute changes, for the partial pressure of the gases will be sud- 
denly changed by such conditions as the carbon released in a 
gaseous state immediately combining to form amorphous carbon, 
or the metallic calcium vapor combining with the oxygen re- 
leased by the CO to form calcium oxide which immediately 
precipitates as a solid. The fact that calcium oxide, which is 


most refractory, can be vaporized at a temperature of 1600 deg. 


cent. to 1800 deg. cent. in the sense that the calcium is 
vaporized and decomposes CO to precipitate CaO again, 
is one of the actions similar to the fumes in smelting 
furnaces which accounts for a heavy loss of metal at tem- 
peratures not ordinarily capable of producing fusion. When 
nitrogen is inserted in a reaction of this kind, there are im- 
mediately formed complex carbon-nitrogen compounds, but the 
action of the oxygen present is to dissociate these, allowing the 
nitrogen to combine into the molecular form and the metal to 
precipitate from the fume as a minute particle of metallic oxide, 
the carbon precipitating as amorphous carbon in the form of 
soot, as all of these reactions liberate a large amount of energy. 
The temperature of these reactions is from 1500 deg. cent. to 
2000 deg. cent. and is therefore well within the range of combus- 
tion methods if the combustion could be in contact with the 
substances as in the blast furnace, but the presence of the oxygen 
necessary for combustion prevents the formation of nitrogen 
compounds. 

The effect of partial pressures in these reactions is of funda- 
mental importance. The active mass of a solid is constant and 


: 
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hence at the boundary surface where the solid and gases meet 
there is a high velocity of reaction. Equilibrium will be pro- 
duced either by the solid forming a coating of the compound which 
will place it in equilibrium or by the pressure of the gases genera- 
ted from the reaction producing a condition of equilibrium. 
Taking the familiar calcium carbonate reaction as an illustration, 
CaCo3z_7CaO + CO, 

There being two substances in the solid state and one in the 
gaseous, the equilibrium constant K will be 


pees CaO x CO, 
7 CaCO; 


where CaO and CaCO; are the very slight vapor pressures of the 
solids, that is, the sublimation pressures, which in practise are 
too small to measure. The pressure of the COs: will be practi- 
cally the total pressure, and as this varies, the velocity constant 
K will vary and hence for any temperature there is but one pres- 
sure for equilibrium. LeChatelier measured the temperatures 
and pressures of the above reaction over a wide range and found 
a variation in the temperature necessary to produce the re- 
action of from 547 deg. cent. at 27 mm. pressure, to 865 deg. at 
1333 mm., or in other words, equilibrium could be produced 
through a range in temperature of 60 per cent, and at one point 
a change of two degrees necessitated a change in pressure of 
over 10 per cent in order to restore equilibrium. Rothmund 
found the equilibrium pressure of CO in the carbide of calcium 
reaction to be 250 mm. at 1620 deg. cent. If the CO pressure 
was raised above the equilibrium figure at this temperature CO 
was absorbed and no carbide was formed. By inserting inert 
gases so the CO was diluted and its partial pressure reduced, the 
temperature of the formation of carbide was varied over 20 per 
cent. These results all indicate that for the nitrogen reactions, 
the actions and reactions must not only be subject to accurate 
temperature regulation but the partial pressures must be con- 
trolled and it is probable that definite zones of reaction must be 
maintained. The present commercial applications such as the 
Serpek and cyanamide process prepare the compounds of nitro- 
gen by causing the nitrogen to react largely with the solid 
masses and thus avoid many of these complications due to the 
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vapor processes, or variable minute pressures of sublimation. 

By substituting the resistance furnace for the arc and reducing 
the metals in the presence of nitrogen, thus forming nitrides, or 
forming carbides and treating these in the presence of nitrogen, 
there have been developed a number of processes which have 
been commercially applied. 


III— DEscRIPTION OF PROCESSES 


Three processes which have been commercially applied for 
directly preparing nitric acid from atmospheric nitrogen are, 
first, the Birkeland-Eyde;se cond, the Schonherr; and third, the 
Pauling. These are diagrammatically shown in Figs. 2, 3, and 4. 
Fundamentally, all operate on the same principle of forcing air 
into intimate contact with a high-tension are and withdrawing 
the product, nitric oxide, NO, as directly and rapidly as possible 
in order to reduce the amount of decomposition of the resulting 
product. As these processes have been repeatedly described 
in detail in the technical press, we will confine our attention to 
general comparisons. aa 

Birkeland-Eyde Process. The Birkeland-Eyde furnace, il- 
lustrated in Fig. 2, has been the most extensively used. Its 


most distinctive feature is the use of the magnets A which — 


distort the arc into a series of great wheels of flame, extending 
radially outward from the electrodes E, located normal to the 
paper in Fig. 2. The air enters through the conduit Cand is 
distributed to the arc through the holes in the firebrick lining. 
The products are withdrawn from around the periphery at D. 
The voltage of 10,000 volts is reduced by an inductive reactance 
coil to about 5500 volts across the electrodes. The alternating 
current of 50 cycles establishes the arc across the U-shaped 
water-cooled electrodes E, spaced about 0.3 in. (8 mm.) apart 
and a flow of current takes place across this ionized path, the 
electrons formed being repelled by the intense magnetic field of the 
direct-current magnets, A, and their discharge radially outward 
causes the arc stream to follow until it is deflected outward in a 
great semicircle. As its length is thus increased the potential 
across the electrodes rises and a second arc is established, the 
effect being to make a series of rapidly expanding arcs which are 
expanded across the entering air spaces. As the arcs travel 
radially outward the contact of the ionized arc stream with the 
incoming air disrupts the nitrogen molecule and causes the 
formation of NO, and the gaseous products travel rapidly to the 
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periphery of the furnace, where they are withdrawn at an average 
temperature of about 1250 deg. cent. The earlier Eyde fur- 
naces were of 300 kw. capacity and gave a concentration of 
about 1.5 per cent NO and a yield of about 500 kg. of nitric 
acid per kw. per year. The more recent furnaces are of 3000 kw. 
capacity and give concentrations of about two per cent NO anda 
yield of 580 to 600 kg. of nitric acid per kw. per year, or 65 to 
70 grams of nitric acid per kw-hr. 

Schonherr Process. The Schonherr furnace (Fig. 3) consists 


SSS. MMMM AE 


WS 


Fic. 2—BERKELAND-EYDE FURNACE Fic. 3—SCHONHERR FURNACE 
A, core; B, windings; C, gas entrance; D, exit. 


of a long iron pipe 4 having an electrode E inserted in the bottom 
and the tube itself is the other electrode, the distinctive feature 
of the process being that an alternating current at 4500 to 5000 
volts maintains an arc of from 23 to 25 feet (7 m. to 8 m.). 
The furnace is started by forming an arc from the lower elec- 
trode to the wall of the iron pipe by means of a lever Z, a blast 
of air is then admitted to the pipe, whereupon the ionized gases 
are caused to ascend and carry with them the arc stream. In 
this way the arc is caused to travel toward the upper end of the 
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tube, where it is maintained. In practise, the air stream is ad- 


mitted in a tangential direction, causing a whirling motion to — 


be imparted to the air surrounding the arc; this creates a vortex 
motion causing the arc to be surrounded by the cooler air and 
thus protects the iron pipe, which is wholly unlined. The rapid 
passage of the air maintains an ionized path for the arc stream 
and the arc burns quietly. The products are withdrawn from 
the upper end and pass downward through the passes, 1, to the 
outlet D. Previous to being withdrawn they are cooled by the 
water cooler and are further used to preheat the entering air. 
The temperature of the exit gases is about 850 deg. cent. 
Provision is made for preheating the air by passing it upward in 


Fic. 4—PAvuLinG NITRIC OXIDE FURNACE 


the space 2 of the casing and then downward to a point opposite 


the electrode. The largest furnaces are of 800 kw. capacity 


and maintain an arc about 23 ft.(7m.)long. They give an NO con- 
centration of about 2.25 per cent and a yield of 550 to 575 kg. 
per kw-year or 65 grams per kw-hr. . 

Pauling Process. The Pauling furnace (Fig. 4) establishes 
an a-c. arc of 4000 volts between two curved horns much after the 
pattern of the horn type lightning arrester. This arc when 
established is driven upward by a blast of air admitted at B 
and is disrupted by the diverging horns. A sheet of arc flame 
is maintained by re-establishing a new arc as the previous one 
is elongated. The effect is to create an arc flame about 30 in. 
(75 cm.) high and to have this flame in intimate contact with 
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the rapidly moving air used to blast the arc flame. Two fur- 
naces are usually operated together and to assist in a rapid cool- 
ing of the products a portion of the previously heated or partially 
cooled discharged gases is admitted to the top of the furnace. 
The arc is established by the high voltage breaking down the gap 
between narrow blades C located in the horn gaps, and as these 
wear away they are continually advanced by the adjustments 
D. The percentage of NO obtained is 1.25 to 1.5 per centin 
the 400-kw. furnace, while the yiclds are 525 to 540 kg. per kw- 
year or 60 grams per kw-hr. 

Power Factor and Electrode Wear. In all these processes 
where the arc is distorted the power factoris about 70 per cent, 
being about 5 per cent lower in the Schonherr type, apparently 
due to inductive effects of the iron pipe surrounding the arc. 
In both the Pauling and Schonherr furnaces the electrodes are 
adjustable and the air blast plays directly on the electrodes, 
necessitating this adjustment and also means of easy renewals. 
The Pauling blades last less than 24 hours; the Schonherr elec- 
trode is a straight rod of iron and is fed upward as it burns 
away. The Eyde water-cooled copper pipe, not being directly 
in the path of the air blast, lasts three to four weeks. In the 
operation of both the Eyde and Schonherr furnaces a furnace 
is placed on each separate leg of the three-phase circuit so that 
six wires are used for each generator. In the installations that 
have been made the furnaces are connected direct without 
transformers, and as no parallel operation of generators is at- 
tempted a large number of cables is required between the power 
house and the furnaces. 

Efficiency and Losses. It will be noted that notwithstanding 
the radically different types of these furnaces there is not a wide 
divergency in the yields, the Schonherr furnace showing the 
highest concentration of NO, while the Eyde probably produces 
a slightly higher output per kw-hr. All of these concentrations 
indicate that the maximum temperature of the arc is not utilized 
but is very considerably reduced by the large amount of air 
admitted. If the temperature of the arc is raised by admitting 
less air there is a heavier decomposition of the products and all 
products are heated to a higher temperature with a correspond- 
ing loss, the net result being a lower yield per kw-hr. As the 
yield per kw-hr. is of fundamental importance, adjustments are 
governed accordingly. The concentration of NO affects directly 
the apparatus for recovering the products, such as the absorb- 
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ing towers, and the lower the concentration of NO the greater 
the losses from heating the inert gases. The furnace efficiency 
will largely be determined by this factor. Let us take for ex- 
ample a concentration of 1.75 to 2 per cent NO and examine the 
distribution of heat. If we take the specific heats of a molecule 
of the diatomic gases as constant, there will be no difference in 
the specific heats per molecule of N,O or NO, and taking a 
standard value. for this, we may calculate the heat energy ex- 
pended. Let us assume, following Haber, that for a change of 
temperature ¢, the specific heat per molecule will be 


6.8 + 0.0006 ¢ 


The gaseous products heated in the furnace with 1.75 to 2 
per cent NO concentrations will have, from Nernst constants, 
an absolute temperature of about 2500 deg. and the air would 
have an initial temperature say of 27 deg. cent. or 300 deg. 
absolute, so the arc would raise the temperature of the 100 
molecules through 2200 deg., or, 


sensible heat = 


100 (6.8 + 0.0006 ¢ X 2200deg.) 2200 deg. = 1,786,400 calories. 


As two molecules of NO require a latent heat of formation of 
43,000 calories, the total heat will be 1,829,400 gram-calories; 
and as one watt-hour equals 860 gram-calories the energy rep- 
resented will be equal to 2.12 kw-hr. for two gram-molecules 
of NO. Taking the atomic weight of N as 14 and of O as 16, 
the gram-molecule of NO will weigh 30 grams, so 2.12 kw-hr. 
will form 60 grams of NO. 

If we mix this NO with air and water it will form nitric acid 
without requiring a further expenditure of energy, thus, 


2NO+ 130+ H.0 = 2HNO; 


and the 60 grams of NO will then become 126 grams of HNO; 
the production of nitric acid will then be 126 grams per 2.12 
kw-hr. or 59.4 grams of HNO; per kw-hr. Of this expenditure 
of 2.12 kw-hr. the formation of the nitric oxide utilized 


43,000 


1,829,400 = 230) per cent, 


and the sensible heat imparted to the active gases to raise 
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their temperature to form two molecules of NO required 35,728 
calories, so this represented 


39,728 


1,829,400 = 1.95 PEeHicenT 


while the heating of inert nitrogen and oxygen, or that portion 
of the air which was not utilized but which was heated to the 
furnace temperature, was represented by 


ee = 95.7 per cent. 

These calculations, while open to some criticism on account of 
the uncertainty of the figures for specific heat and its change 
with temperature, closely approximate the conditions, and in- 
dicate that low concentrations of NO when formed from thermal 
‘ reactions are extremely wasteful. If concentrations of 10 per 
cent NO are obtained with temperatures of 4200 deg. to 4300 deg. 
cent. the yields may be increased to 135 to 140 grams of HNO; 
per kw-hr., but the greatest saving in energy will result in 
utilizing other than purely thermal energy. While thermal 
energy may be produced more cheaply directly from fuel, its 
temperature possibilities are again limited by the inert gases 
of combustion if air is the source of these. 

Hausser has commercially applied a process for utilizing coke 
oven gases by means of an explosion bomb. The amounts of excess 
gases may be limited and the intimate mixture of combustible 
and oxygen due to pre-compression of the charge permits of high 
combustion temperatures being reached. Fig. 5 shows this 
bomb having a capacity of 1600 cu. cm. The gases, either 
illuminating or coke oven gases, enter through the inlet after 
previously exhausting the air by means of the air pump outlet. 
Means are provided at a for injecting under high pressure a 
spray of water to cool the products as quickly as possible. The 
ignition takes place at Z by means of a high-tension spark and the 
explosion is propagated outward from this point and the vapor 
condenses on the enamel lining of the bomb. 

With this device Hausser obtained a temperature of 2100 T and 
concentrations of NO of 0.5 per cent. The temperature cal- 
culated from the assumed figures for specific heat indicated a 
concentration of 0.38 per cent for equilibrium by the Nernst 
calculation and Hausser sought to explain this increase of yield 
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as due to a chemical reaction induced by photo-chemical effects 
similar to the ionization by ultra-violet or actinic rays of light. 
The maximum yields were 99 grams of HNOs per cu. m. of gas, 
or equivalent to 6.2 lb. of HNO; per 1000 ft. of gas. A commer- 
cial plant on this system has been installed in Germany. This 
low concentration of NO greatly complicates the commercial 
application, as the absorbing devices are more cumbersome and 
the percentages of loss are higher. 

Method of Utilizing NO. All of the above nitric acid processes 
utilize the reaction 


2NO + O2 <> 2NO, 


COMP. AIR REC. 


TO 


Fic. 5—HAvSsSER PROCESS 


which is an exothermic one for the formation of the peroxide, 
and if the temperatures are controlled, side reactions can be 
prevented and equilibrium can be maintained with only a small 
percentage of NO remaining. The gases after leaving the fur- 
naces are usually carried through waste heat boilers where 50 to 
60 per cent of the heat is utilized for steam production. They 
are then cooled in aluminum pipe coolers and allowed to enter 
a gas holder where time is given to form the peroxide. The 
products then enter counter-current absorption towers where 
the reaction with water forms 


2NO2 + H.O = HNO; + HNO; 
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The nitrous acid HNOzis further oxidized and utilized to form 
HNO; in contact with the excess oxygen in the gases and with 
the absorbing water. The final recovery is usually made by 
circulating the gases through two towers of weak alkaline solu- 
tion, such as sodium carbonate, and this is converted into sodium 
nitrate and into sodium nitrite, and recovered byevaporation;the 
final products are a combined nitrate-nitrite of sodium. A normal 
circulation over three absorbing towers gives an acid of about 
30 per cent concentration but this can be increased to 45 or 50 
per cent by recirculating over the first tower. Further concen- 
trations are usually made by evaporation. All of these processes 
are simplified by increased concentrations of NO in the initial 
reaction. About two to three per cent of the original NO is 
discharged in the waste gases from the absorbing towers. It 
will be noted that one great advantage of these processes is that 
they require the handling of only air, gas and water up to the time 
the nitric acid is formed in the absorbing towers, so that the 
simplest handling devices suffice, and the labor is a minimum; 
also no chemicals are required until the final washing with the 
alkaline solution in the absorbing towers, and this may be a 
cheap solution such as lime water if conditions make it desirable. 

Cyanamide Process. The very low yields, representing less 
than 5 per cent of the energy expended and amounting to 65 
kw-hr. per kg. of N fixed, naturally have turned attention to 
chemical reactions as a means of increasing the yields. One of 
the most important of these is the process for making cyanamide, 
CaCN2. Asa separate paper is to be presented here covering 
this subject, we will only generalize. 

The endothermic reaction and the heating of the materials 
entering into the calcium carbide reaction have an approximate 
theoretical value of 3.1 kw-hr. per kg. produced, whereas it 
requires about 4 kw-hr. to produce a kg. of 85 per cent calcium 
carbide in the best practise. For 100 per cent carbide it 
would require 4.7 kw-hr. and the efficiency, is therefore, 


(eX) 


a = 66 percent. 


The union of carbide and nitrogen is exothermic when a sufficient 
temperature is reached,so the actual expenditure of energy for this 
reaction is not in excess of 0.1 to 0.2 kw-hr. additional for the 
fixation of the nitrogen. We require further the preparation 
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of the nitrogen, and the grinding of the carbide to prepare it for 
the nitrogen treatment. The cyanamide can be used directly 
in the fertilizer industry, but for use in the chemical industries 
it must be decomposed to form ammonia, or if nitric acid is 
required it must be made from the ammonia by some process 
such as the Ostwald contact process. We may figure, however, 
that the yield for a given amount ofelectric energy, which amounts 
to about 16.6 kw-hr. per kg. of N fixed, is from four to five times 
the yield of the direct nitric acid processes, while offsetting this 
is the cost of preparing the nitrogen, the cost of chemicals, the 
handling of materials at high temperature, and the many factors 
making up manufacturing costs. 

The Serpek Process. The Serpek process is typical and has 
been quite extensively introduced commercially. The reaction 
is-represented by the equation 


The reacting temperature for best results is claimed to be 1800 
deg. to 1900 deg. cent., but no effort is made to define the equilib- 
rium conditions and it is very evident that where CO enters so 
actively into the reaction the temperatures can be materially 
altered by a change in the partial pressures of the N and CO. 
One of the most interesting features of this process is that the 
impure Al,O; in the form of bauxite is fed into the furnace to- 
gether with coal and the sensible heat is therefore partially 
derived from the coal. Neglecting the specific heats of the 
solids, the endothermic reaction requires three kw-hr. per kg. of 
aluminum nitride, having an approximate content of 26 to 34 
per cent N; it would require therefore 9 to 10 kw-hr. per kg. of 
N under the best conditions if the coal and producer gas were 
capable of supplying all the heat energy needed to produce the 
required temperature in the gaseous and solid products. In the 
case of cyanamide it requires about 4 kg. of high-grade carbide 
per kg. of nitrogen, or a kg. of N requires 16 kw-hr. under favor- 
able conditions and about 0.2 kw-hr. for heating the carbide, 
against 10 to 12 kw-hr.in the Serpek process. If all energy were 
supplied from the electric source the Serpek process would require 
practically the same electrical energy as the cyanamide process. 

There is a distinct advantage in being able to use producer 
gas in place of preparing purified nitrogen and there is a further 
advantage in conducting the process with one operation. In 


—_— 
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practise Serpek uses a revolving barrel furnace of the resistance 
type, the resistance consisting ofa squirrel-cage construction which 
continually agitates the material as it passes through. In all 
nitride reactions this is essential, as the materials become coated 
with a covering which protects the interior and prevents further 
absorption of nitrogen. Serpek feeds bauxite and coal from a 
producer type of furnace into this revolving electric furnace 
and the sensible heat is thus utilized to heat the material as it 
travels to the electric furnace. The product is discharged from the 
electric furnace as aluminum nitride with a content of 26 per 
cent to 34 per cent N. 

The aluminum nitride can be treated with steam and the N 
converted into ammonia or the ammonia may be converted into 
nitric acid. Serpek claims a process for converting the nitride 
directly into nitric acid, but no details are available. One draw- 
back to using bauxite is that the resulting aluminum oxide is 
more difficult to use than the impure bauxite and the process 
does not work as economically. It is probable that some cheap 
catalytic agents may be found to substitute for the bauxite, but 
otherwise the Serpek process should necessarily find its greatest 
application in connection with the reduction of aluminum. 

Haber Catalytic Process. One other process which has at- 
tracted marked attention on account of the scientific eminence 
of its inventor as well as the commercial results obtained is the 
Haber process for the synthesis of ammonia directly from its 
components N and H. This means that there must be a supply 
of these elements available or they must be cheaply produced. 
The reaction is an exothermic one producing 11,000 calories per 
gram-molecule so the problem is not so much the Sosa consump- 
tion as the peculiarities of the reaction 


Nz + 3H2 = 2NHs3 


The ammonia formed is practically decomposed at 750 deg. cent. 
It has been difficult to get any substance to react with the 
N at this low temperature, and while the nitrogen was’ made 
active toward many substances it was easy to decompose the 
resulting NH; into its constituent molecules and all yields ob- 
tained were too low to justify commercial results. Haber’s 
success seems due more to ingenuity in constructing his appara- 
tus and to the discovery of a suitable catalyzer than to any de- 
parture from previously known principles. The fact that one 
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molecule of N and three of H form only two molecules of am- 
monia indicates that the volume occupied by the ammonia will 
occupy only one-half the space occupied by its constituent gases 
and hence this contraction of volume will be assisted by pressure. 
Haber increased the pressure on the reacting gases to 200 atmos- 
pheres, and as a catalyzer he used uranium. He found at 500 
deg. cent. he could react on the nitrogen and upwards of 8 per 
cent of ammonia could be formed before equilibrium took place. 
By using limited amounts of N and an excess of H the equilibrium 
pressures were adjusted well within the decomposition limits 
of temperatures and by withdrawing the gases from the catalyzer 
as they reached equilibrium the process was made continuous. 
The fact that decomposing ammonia creates a most destructive. 
corrosive agent had to be met andthe retorts had to be made 
strong enough to stand the effects of the high pressure, and also 


possible explosions, as hydrogen compressed to 200 atmospheres - 


and heated to 500 deg. cent. is a most active agent in the pres- 
sence of impurities such as oxygen, sulphur, etc. The retorts 
can be made of very moderate size, and a number of them used, 
and by heating internally with electric resistance the shells are 
not subject to the effects of temperature, so the process seems 


to have met with very pronounced technical success. The 


consumption of energy for heating the gases is very slight as 
the exothermic reaction will compensate largely for the heat 
required to release this. 

The preparation of the N and H and the compression to 200 
atmospheres will represent the greatest costs of production. 
It will be noted that all products are handled in the gaseous 
condition, being most favorable for low labor costs. The am- 
monia is extracted from the mixture of N and H by slightly 
cooling the gases until the point of liquefaction of ammonia 
is reached and the ammonia condenses out. The remaining 
gases are passed back to the retort without sacrificing the orig- 
inal pressure of compression. The work done on the gases is 
thus reduced to a minimum and equilibrium can be continually 
disturbed by withdrawing the products without heavy losses 
This process involves the expenditure of approximately 1.5 
kw-hr. per kg. of N and therefore represents the lowest consump- 
tion of energy of any of the fixation processes. 


From an engineering point of view the various processes must 


be considered from other than the technical standpoint, the 
question of particular application being the guiding considera- 
tion in most cases. 


: 
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IV—TueE Economics or NITROGEN FIXATION 


Fertilizers. In considering nitrogen fixation and its relation 
to fertilizers we must remember it is only one of the three im- 
portant ingredients of fertilizers, the other two being phos- 
phorus and potassium. It is possible to obtain nitrogen from the 
atmosphere and transfer it to the soil by means of nitrifying 
bacteria which may be cultivated by such plant life as the le- 
gumes, to which family belong the clover and alfalfa. These 
plants have a nodule on the stem which is the seat of the bacterial 
activity and if the plants containing this nitrogen are returned 
to the soil the soil may be enriched in nitrogen, but the crop 
must be sacrificed or partially so. When it is not desirable to 
plant these nitrifying crops recourse must be had to nitrogen 
in the form of fertilizer. Unfortunately all crops deprive the 
soil of fertility, and in the case of phosphorus and potassium 
converted into the crops, these must actually be replaced, or 
barren soil will eventually result. Each soil must be treated 
for the particular crop it is to bear and usually there are fixed 
mixtures which become standard for various crops. These mix- 
tures contain the nitrogen, the phosphorus and the potassium 
in varying amounts. The output of nitrogen from a chemical 
works would ordinarily be shipped to these fertilizer manufac- 
turers unless the chemical works desired to manufacture the 
mixed fertilizers. 

Of all the processes we have considered, the cyanamide is the 
only one which manufactures a product which is in a form to go 
into the fertilizer market direct. The nitric acid processes must 
unite the acid with some alkaline base such as sodium, lime or 
ammonia and the ammonia processes must unite the product 
with an acid such as sulphuric or nitric. The nitride processes 
can hardly afford to ship the nitride, as it is combined with an ore 
or base such as aluminum oxide which may be more desirable 
in the aluminum industry, as the fertilizer industry will pay 
only on a nitrogen basis. 

Prices of Nitrogen. In general the price of combined nitro- 
gen, as we have seen, is fixed by the price of Chile nitrate. Thus 
if this sells for two cents per lb. and contains 15 per cent N the 
price per Ib. of .N is 13.2 cents and this in turn would make 
the price of ammonia sulphate having 21 per cent of nitrogen 
2.7 cents per Ib. These have been current prices. In consider- 
ing the production of nitrogen products, it would seem that 
while these prices control nitrogen for the fertilizer industry, 
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it would be desirable to produce if possible products which are 
manufactured from these crude products, and thus avoid direct 
competition with the natural products. Nitric acid of com- 
merce is manufactured from soda nitrate by treatment with 
sulphuric acid, about 72 per cent of the sodium nitrate being 
nitric acid. As the by-products of this operation only partially 
pay the costs, the manufacturing costs leave the nitric acid 
with a value of 50 per cent over the value as nitrate. Hence a 
chemical works could afford to produce nitric acid when it 
could not afford to add a manufacturing cost to produce a fer- 
tilizer from the nitric acid and then sell it in competition with 
the crude Chile nitrate. 

A large portion of the phosphate rock of this country is treated 
with sulphuric acid to form the so-called superphosphates. 
If nitric acid is used in place of sulphuric acid the superphos- 
phate can be produced at the same time as a fertilizer of lime 
nitrate, or if preferred a high concentration of phosphoric acid 
can be produced from lower grade phosphate rock. Industries 
of this kind promise more favorahle results commercially than 
does the direct production of fertilizer.. If low grade-products 
are manufactured at close prices a very large volume of business 


is a necessity,and works of this character and magnitude are 


more apt to be a result of successful development rather than 
an initial venture in a field beset with uncertainties as to the 
profits and the chances of a development of other processes 
reducing these if they are problematical. 

Costs of Making Products. Let us consider more in detail 
some of the costs. We may assume approximately that the 
labor and repairs in furnace room and absorbing tower will 
cost $10 per ton of nitric acid and if nitric acid is selling for 
$60 per ton, we have a margin for power cost, interest, general 
expense, etc., of $50, and if we produce 500 kg. of acid per kilo- 
watt-year it will require two kw-yr. per metric ton or $25 per 
kilowatt-year, and we must absorb all interest charges and 
general expense in this. If the yield can be made 550 kg. per 
kilowatt-year and we can sell for $60 per short ton, we will 
require 1.8 kw-yr. or $28 per kw-yr. We must assume that 
the product does not have to be packed for shipment and that 
‘there are no selling costs involved, and we must figure on an 
output so that our units may be large enough to bring the in- 
vestment in plant down to $80 per ton of acid so the annual 


charge may be $8 or net $20 per kilowatt-year, and if $5 are 
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allowed for general expense the best we can do will be about 
$15.00 per kilowatt-year. 

We see it would be hopeless to attempt to put this acid into 
a product to compete with the fertilizer prices, for they are some 
50 per cent lower in selling price, and it will involve a cost for 
some raw material to mix with the acid, the cost of manufacture 
and a packing and shipping charge. We must then abandon 
any idea of making fertilizer from nitric acid prepared by the 
direct oxidation of atmospheric nitrogen in the electric are until 
such time as we can improve the very low efficiency due to the 
thermodynamic limitations of the reaction. We can only hope 
to utilize this process in the manufacture of nitric acid coupled 
with some other product which will procure for it a higher price. 
There is, for example, a limited demand for the nitrite of sodium 
NaNOgz used in the dye industry,and this is manufactured by 
reducing nitric acid with molten lead, thereby adding another 
manufacturing operation to the acid cost. This nitrite may 
be cheaply made by taking a mixture of NO and NOs such as 
we would have in parts of the system and passing it into water 
or sodium hydroxide, thus 


4NO + 2 NaOH = N.O + 2 NaNO: + HO 


and this process would produce a product selling for four to 
five cents per lb. We must remember, however, that the price 
of nitric acid is not a fixture and that a cheap combined nitro- 
gen fertilizer will cut the price of sodium nitrate and hence the 
price of nitric acid. We are confronted, then, with the fact that 
all processes will be affected by the success of any one process 
that is a large enough success to affect the market conditions 
of combined nitrogen and upset the ruling prices in the fertilizer 
industry. It is useless to look only to cheap power as a solution 
of this problem, as the real solution is in the improvement of 
processes. 

Let us roughly compare the power requirements of the pro- 
cesses as we have outlined them above and we find 


or, 


Direct oxidizing of atmospheric nitrogen 5 per 
cent efficiency, yield at 550 kg. per kw-year, 
Pec tirespenkon OLIN sec sce cece a rmise «esl 65 kw-hr. 
Cyanamide process 66 per cent efficiency in carbide 
_1 per cent loss in heating to combine with N, re- 
ices Heme nOL Nh atanaeck os chne mae tte tami? ahr, 
Also preparation of N. 
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Aluminum nitride using coal to heat products to 


temperature of reaction requires per kg. of N....... 12 kw-hr. 
Catalytic method of combining N and H to form 
ammonia, requires per kg of N............... | Beirne 


Also preparation N and H, refrigeration, and com- 
pression to 200 atmospheres. 


The general tendency abroad in figuring the cost of water 
power is to give only the operating costs, and from this one 
sees costs of producing power figured at from 50 cents to $1.00 
per kilowatt-year, and in using these figures erroneous ideas 
have been widely circulated. In this country it has been stand- 
ard practise to consider the investment in the power plant, 
that is, the cost of the development and the property, as fixing 
very largely the cost of producing the power. It is quite com- 
mon to have labor and supplies cost not more than one dollar 
per kilowatt-year, but this would not be considered as represent- 
ing the cost of the power. Where a chemical industry owns 
the hydroelectric power plant as well as the chemical works, 
the foreign practise is inclined to consider the investment as a 
whole and apportion the costs of operation to the various de- 
partments, while interest on the capital is charged to the profits. 


The costs of producing power are therefore uniformly much lower > 


than we are accustomed to figure on. There are many plants 
in operation in the chemical industries abroad whose real costs 
of producing power are no lower than many of the more favored 
locations in this country. 

Off-Peak Loads. One of the chief interests in the chemical 
utilization of electrical energy is centered in the possibilities 
of off-peak or off-season loads, as American plants generally 
have a certain proportion of power which can be disposed of to 
better advantage than selling the entire output as low-priced 
power to chemical industries. This off-peak power is difficult 
to utilize in furnace work, where the cooling of the furnacé and 
its charge is an important factor both from the standpoint of 
cost and of output, and again, adjustments may be so disturbed 
from an interrupted output as to be absolutely impracticable. 
One of the possible solutions for off-peak utilization appears to be 
in the adoption of some system where fuel is also utilized and 
the radiation losses are not excessive under conditions of banked 
fire when the electric portion of the heat energy is not in use. 
Some of these combination processes may promise a solution 
of the off-peak load situation more attractive than the straight 
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electric furnace, which is difficult to cool down entirely without 
unduly affecting the conditions. In all plants the volume of 
output is the determining factor in absorbing the general over- 
head charges, and any intermittence must diminish output, with 
its accompanying disadvantages. 

If the furnace could be operated on the off-season load and its 
product stored, and the chemical works utilizing this product 
could operate on a normal schedule, this would form one solu- 
tion; or another would be if by chance the off-season power were 
available at the time the greatest demands were to be met, such 
as preparing a fertilizer product at the season of fall rains for 
the early spring delivery. All of these plans, however, suggest 
the necessity of operating at least a portion of the plant continu- 
ously in order to meet fixed charges and preserve an operating 
organization. If the chemical works requires a moderate amount 
of power for its processes in year-round operation and only its 
surplus for manufacturing its crude material at the off season 
peak it promises the greatest possibilities. 

‘The future of nitrogen fixation is alluring and promises many 
developments along lines other than those we have considered, 
but already the market has felt the effects of these various pro- 
cesses, and instead of nitrogen being figured at thirteen cents per 
pound, it is confidently predicted it will very shortly find its 
level at a selling price of about eight cents, making a cost of pro- 
duction of five to six cents per pound and thus reducing sodium 
nitrate to about 1.33 cents per pound, or approximately $30 per 
long ton, and the lower grade mines will feel this and be forced 
to curtail. 

It therefore seems very certain that before 25 years shall have 
elapsed since Sir Wm. Crookes made his memorable address, 
the Chile nitrate beds will have vastly curtailed their production, 
not from exhaustion but from the inroads made by the onward 
advance. of chemical and electrochemical engineering. 
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Discussion ON ‘“ FixaTION OF ATMOSPHERIC NITROGEN,” 
(Summers), New York, Marcu 12, 1915. 


Joseph W. Richards: In considering the arc process, we can 
say that it is essentially an electrochemical process. Last summer 
I had the pleasure of visiting the largest of these plants in opera- 
tion at Rjukanfos, in Norway. In a valley that five years ago 
contained five houses, there is now a town of ten thousand 
inhabitants, with a power plant of 250,000 h.p., and they are 
shipping their products practically all over the world. 

The cyanamide process had also its origin in an electrochemical 
establishment. Mr. Wilson, down in the South, tried to make 
aluminum in an electric furnace. He put some lime in the furnace, 
accidentally making calcium carbide. That was the root of the 
cyanamide process, so that it is essentially electrochemical in 
its origin. 

The Serpek process originated in the discovery that metallic 
aluminum could absorb nitrogen from the air, and that the pro- 
duct when acted upon by water gave off ammonia, giving rise 
in the mind of Mr. Serpek to a commercial method for manu- 
facturing aluminum nitride, and decomposing it to get ammonia. 

The thing that makes these processes most interesting is 
their wonderful inefficiency from the thermal and energy stand- 
point. Regarding the 250,000 h.p. used in Rjukanfos, Norway, 
there is actually utilized for the chemical operation 3500 h.p. 
All the rest of the 250,000 h.p. is lost, the efficiency of that opera- 
tion being about 1.4 per cent on the power used. We were used 
to such inefficient operations in the past, in such cases, for 
example, as melting crucible steel, which had a fuel efficiency of 
2 per cent; but in so many cases have we progressed that the 
wonderful room for improvement here is one of the most striking, 
one of the most interesting and most attractive things about the 
whole subject to the electrochemical engineer. 

The cyanamide process, however, does considerably better 
as far as power consumption is concerned, and it rises to over 6 
per cent, as I calculate the thermal efficiency. From Mr. Wash- 
burn’s remarks,* the very favorable comparison of the cyanamide 
process to the arc process probably has its deepest root in the 
higher thermal efficiency. The Serpek process, if it could be 
worked, would be approximately of the same thermal efficiency 
as the cyanamide process, but up to the present time it has not 
been commercially operative, although perhaps a half million 
dollars have been spent upon experimental work. One cannot 
help feeling, however, that something may result from that 
expenditure and that by some modifications of their fundamental 
ideas, as to how to conduct the process, the process may become 
commercially successful. 

The Serpek process produces alumina as a by-product. If it 
produced all the alumina required in the aluminum industry, 


*“ The Cyanamid Process’’, by Frank B. Washburn. Presented at 
joint session with Am. Electrochem. Soc. 
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there would be only 40,000 tons of nitrogen produced yearly as 
a maximum. 

Theoretically the union of nitrogen with oxygen at 100 per 
cent efficiency should give about one kilogram of nitrogen per 
h.p-hr., or approximately 1320 g. of nitrogen per kw-hr. The 
cyanamide process gives about 70, and the arc process about 16, 
so that the great room for improvement is at once evident. 

The possibility of converting the ammonia produced from 
cyanamide into nitric acid by a highly efficient process is un- 
doubtedly an important question. I haveseen one such process 
in operation at between 90 and 95 per cent efficiency on 
the ammonia produced. Allthese small details of the operation 
of the process fade, I think, when considering the thermal 
inefficiency and the great room for improvement which is still 
possible. It is such a rapidly advancing art that I do not wonder 
that the putting of money into buildings gives one great con- 
cern, because there is no knowing at any time but what some 
electrical engineer, or electrochemical engineer will come along 
with a process about twice as efficient. This efficiency would 
threaten to scrap all the processes now. in operation. The 
whole subject appeals to us all as being one of the best applica- 
tions of modern chemical and electrical science to industry one 
which has an immense, almost inconceivable, future. 

J. L. R. Hayden (by letter): In the discussion of the limita- 
tions of the arc furnace process the possible concentrations are 
calculated onthe basis of the thermodynamic equilibrium, though 
the work of Haber makes it very doubtful whether the arc 
furnace process is a thermodynamic one. 

An extensive series of investigations, which I made some years 
ago in Dr. Steinmetz’s laboratory, led me to the conclusion that 
in the fixation of nitrogen by the electric arc the conditions of 
thermodynamic equilibrium are of secondary, if of any, moment; 
and the process is essentially an electric one. A series of experi- 
ments with arcs of different temperature seemed to show no direct 
relation of the NO concentration to the arc temperature as 
depending on the arc stream material. In order of their NO 
producing efficiency, the arc electrode materials arranged them- 
selves in the following order: 

Iron: Highest NO concentration, 

Titanium, 

Carbon, 

Copper: Lowest concentration. 

While the order of the boiling points of these materials is: 

Carbon: Above 3600 deg. cent. 

Titanium: About 2700 deg. cent. 

Iron: 2450 deg. cent. 

Copper: 2310 deg. cent. 

Carbon, of the highest arc temperature, is very low in effi- 
ciency, while iron and copper, with approximately the same arc 
temperature, are at the opposite ends of the scale. 
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With low-temperature arcs, as the mercury arc, it is easily 
possible to get concentrations above those representing the 
thermodynamic equilibrium. 

From this and other results of the investigation, I am led to 
the conclusion that the NO production by the electric arc is 
essentially a dissociation phenomenon. In the arc stream, the 
molecules of oxygen and nitrogen are dissociated into free atoms, 
and when leaving the arc stream, these atoms combine with 
each other by the probability law. As air contains four times 
as much nitrogen as oxygen, each oxygen atom has four times as 
much chance to find a nitrogen atom as an oxygen atom, and 
thus four NO would be formed for every O2 and in the same 
manner four Nz for every NO. The gasesleaving the arc stream 
should, therefore, be a mixture containing 32 per cent NO. 
As at high temperature the reaction velocity is extremely high, 
the NO concentration rapidly falls to the low concentration of 
the thermodynamic equilibrium. ‘The more rapidly the gases 
are cooled down to the temperature where the reaction velocity 
is low, that is, the mixture stable, the higher a percentage of NO 
would be preserved. Also, the lower the initial temperature— 
that is, the arc temperature—the higher, with the same rate of 
cooling, should be the NO production. The low-temperature 
arc therefore should be the most efficient. In agreement with 
this is the above table, where, with the exception of copper, the 
materials arrange themselves in their efficiency of NO produc- 
tion about inversely to their boiling points. The abnormally low 
efficiency of copper may be explained by the tendency to in- — 
stability of the copper arc. 

David B. Rushmore: In all the talk of conservation that has 
been going on for the last few years, we have had a great deal 
that was thoroughly high-class and desirable, and a great deal 
that was not. Practically nothing has been said about the fact 
that our civilization is absolutely founded on from four to six 
inches of soil on the surface of this earth, and the conservation 
of that thin layer is an absolute necessity. We in this country 
have not yet learned very much about how to do it. 

Now, the object we are after, or one of the objects in manu- 
facturing nitrogen products, is not necessarily to make the 
cheapest fertilizer. What we are after is the cheapest finished 
product, and in many cases the finished product of one industry 
is the raw material of another. The finished product of the 
fertilizer industry is the raw material of the agricultural industry, 
and that is very little understood. As Mr. Washburn has just 
said about the manganese sulphate, you used to hear a man just 
becoming interested in agriculture talk about fertilizing as if it 
was the simplest thing in the world—you simply analyze an apple 
on the tree, find what is the percentage of the different elements 
in it, spread these elements at the root of the tree, and that is 
all. Asa matter of fact, there is a vast deal to learn—how the 
elements of the fertilizers react upon each other, and react upon 
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the elements that are already in the soil; how they become avail- 
able for plant life. We must also bear in mind the fact that the 
operation of fertilizers in a grove of trees must necessarily be 
intermittent, that it is affected by a certain amount of rainfall 
and sunshine, which evaporates and washes away the constituents 
of the fertilizer, and also that the action of bacteria is just begin- 
ning to be understood. This leads us to suppose that our present 
mode of applying fertilizers to plant life is probably extremely 
crude and inefficient, and that we know but a very small per- 
centage of what ought to be known of the best form in which 
these fertilizers should be applied. 

A point of view not generally understood and appreciated is the 
close relation between the production, transmission, transporta- 
tion and distribution of energy and of commodities. Mr. Wash- 
burn brought out a point in regard to the necessity of nearby 
water transportation which is extremely interesting and is very 
‘important; and also the point that a great deal of the interest 
in nitrogen processes is because of the healthy and well-founded 
search on the part of our power companies for a load for their 
excess capacity and for an intermittent demand. 

If Mr. Washburn’s statement in regard to transportation is 
accepted in a very definite sense, it would mean that water power 
if removed from water transportation could not look forward to 
this load, but water powers removed from water transportation 
are often surrounded by very large agricultural regions. These 
must be fertilized in some way, and might as well draw on a~ 
center of local supply—take it somewhere between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific Coast—as to ship in fertilizer from one end. I 
am sure Mr. Washburn, whois most unusually situated asa nitro- 
gen manufacturer and a water-power operator, simply did not go 
into the detail of his meaning..- 

To me one of the most interesting things brought out in the 
first paper is the reason for the limitation of the process along 
certain lines. I happened to know people who were experiment- 
ing—I am not sure how intelligently—on improvements of the 
are process; without a knowledge of the fundamental factors that 
enter into the situation, and without knowing just the part 
played by the electric field, which has not been mentioned to- 
night, the temperature and pressure and velocity of change. It 
seems to me without this knowledge a very great deal of blind 
and expensive experimenting would necessarily follow. It 
is‘not clear to my mind why the electric field, which can work 
on the oxygen molecule to dissociate the atoms in the form of 
ozone, and if compressed alittle further, as we know, results in 
nitrous oxid—why that electric field could not be a possible factor 
in a process of this kind. 

Charles A. Doremus: Provost Edgar F. Smith of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has written a book on ‘‘ Chemistry in 
America.’’ In that volume he gives three reprints; one a paper 
by Robert Hare, a member of the Philadelphia Chemical Society, 
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written in 1801. Hare gives a picture of the oxy-hydrogen ap- 
paratus and his blowpipe, and it has taken us seventy-five years to 
come to the practical use of the process of oxy-hydrogen welding 
and cutting, and the oxy-acetylene process. The second is an 
annual address by Henry P. Smith, of that same society, de- 
livered in 1798, worthy of reading, as showing the wide knowledge 
that these men possessed of the possibilities of chemistry in this 
country and the influence of that science upon the growth of the 
nation: The last is an address delivered in 1801 by Dr. Felix 
Pascalis, in which he refers to the manufacture of nitric acid from 
the nitrogen of the air, by the improved apparatus of citizen 
Guyton de Morveau. ; 

It has required a world conflagration to make us appreciate 
our possibilities, and there is no more fertile ground to work on 
in this country than that which Mr. Washburn has pointed out. 

F. V. Henshaw: I ask Mr. Washburn if he will be kind enough 
to elaborate a little further on the necessities of location. Is the 
necessity for a cyanamide plant being on tide water, or where 
there is water transportation, based on the requirements for raw 
materials, or has it any connection with the shipment of finished 
products? 

Frank B. Washburn: In my reference to the limitations of 
the interior point of manufacture, I had in mind the manufac- 
turing of ammonia phosphate, which requires not only the raw 
_ materials used in cyanamiding, but also phosphate rock. Phos- 


phate rock is found in this country practically in only two places, 


in the state of Florida and-the state of Tennessee. It is a low- 
grade material, and its transportation by water from Florida is 
very cheap. Its transportation by rail to the interior is very 
expensive. If it were purely a question of a cyanamide factory, 
there are interior points that would serve the agricultural re- 
quirements of the neighborhood and environment, just as Mr. 
Rushmore surmises. Beyond all that, my remarks were affected 
by the broad plan which those who have given the subject 
consideration, think must be adopted to make the best success 
of a modern nitrogen undertaking. It has got to be a case of 
concentration, of a large organization made up of the very best 
skilled and selected men that can be found. In anything which 
has to do with the electric industry, there is a tremendous advant- 
age in manufacturing at one point, because almost every process 
gives rise to what may prove to be the raw material for an addi- 
tional process. Therein lies the success for the Germans, and 
therein lies the handicap of the United States in going into the 
chemical industry and taking, as many of us have discussed and 
debated doing, the trade during the time that the German in- 
dustries are idle. 

Therefore, from that point of view we have not considered, and 
of course could not consider, locating in a great many places. 
The cost of transportation of raw materials—phosphate rock, 
for instance—from almost any part of the Atlantic, in fact from 
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down on the west coast of Florida into Canada, by water, is 
cheaper than the transportation of that same material out of 
Florida a few miles north of the Florida border by rail. The 
transportation of coal which is converted into coke has many of 
the same aspects. The transportation of the finished product 
has to be done at the cost of handling it and loading it into the 
ship and out of it, as the boats would otherwise return empty from 
any large water-power plant having deep sea entrance. Practi- 
cally the same conditions apply to our investigations on the 
west coast. 

So, as a general statement, the practical thing to do in a great 
manufacturing industry, employing water power running into 
the hundreds of thousands of horse power, is to locate within a 
seventy-five cent barge rate of New Orleans on the Mississippi 
River system, or upon deep water, or where deep water can be 
reached readily on the Pacific or Atlantic. coast. 

F. V. Henshaw: What would be the relative tonnage in the 
phosphate ammonia process,—the tonnage of the raw material 
and finished product, 5 to 1, 10 to 1? 

Frank B. Washburn: I think in the case of ammonia and 
phosphate it would be 4 to 1, probably. 

Leland L. Summers: I want to answer Mr. Rushmore’s 
question, as it seems to apply particularly to the point I raised: 
Why is not the electrical effect of the arcing system with its 
ionizing element, of tremendous importance? The electron 
effects under partial pressure are very pronounced. The ques- 
tion arises, why should we not use such a process as the arcing 
system, where there is a tremendous magnetic field distorting 
the arc, so that the flame expands into a wheel six or eight feet 
in diameter and sounds like a battery of artillery when you 
open the furnace? It is amazing that there should not be a more 
pronounced electronic or ionizing effect. ‘The truth is, at these 
temperatures dissociation is so active that though you have an elec- 
trical effect you cannot remove the product with sufficient 
rapidity. The final effect in all the arcing processes is due to 
thermal energy only. 

You asked more in regard to ozonizing and low-tempera- 
ture work. Ozone is produced almost entirely at low tempera- 
ture. If you use an incandescent wire and liquid air, you can 
produce ozone, so that you might refrigerate oxygen some 
time in an active form. You might activate nitrogen by tem- 
perature, and hold the oxygen in a more active form, produce 
chill, and in that way produce a greater effect and be free from 
this temperature of dissociation. It is entirely theoretical. 
It has been experimentally done and some interesting results 
obtained, but I do not know of any actual applications com- 
mercially. 
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APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY TO THE ORE HAND- 
LING INDUSTRY 


BY TC. Dy GILPIN 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The paper gives a general description of the typical method of 
handling ore from the mine to the blast furnace, describing in a 
general way the machinery used in the different steps of the 
process. The general principles underlying the application of 
electric motors to these various types of machines are discussed, 
as well as the class of motors best adapted to the work and the 
considerations in regard to the power installation. The es- 
sential points to be considered are: 1, the determination of the 
shortest path over which the ore is to travel; 2, the determina- 
tion of the characteristics of the loads in moving ore through this 
path; 3, the designing of the electrical equipment to carry 
these loads with minimum peak and maximum reliability, 
and 4, installation of a substation that will handle the load 
satisfactorily.and most economically, considering both demand 
charges and the total kilowatt-hours used. 


N DISCUSSING the application of electricity to the iron 
ore handling industry it is the writer’s intention to por- 
tray in a broad manner the nature of the problems which are 
encountered, and the general principles which should be kept in 
view. Detailed descriptions of the method of making the neces- 
sary calculations are now available in at least one of the later 
handbooks, and the electrical apparatus used for this class of 
work is fully described in the publications of the various manu- 
facturers. It can easily happen, however, that the electrical 
engineer may lose sight of one or more of the points described 
herein, or that the purchaser of an ore handling plant may find 
himself saddled with an equipment for which the cost of power 
is unduly h.gh. 

Before describing the correct methods of applying electrical 
apparatus to ore handling machinery it will, perhaps, be best to 
give a brief description of the types of such machines as are in 
general use. The typical course of the ore from the mine to the 
blast furnace is as follows, this description applying particularly 
to the business as it is carried on in the Great Lakes district: 
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After being mined in the upper lake region, the ore is carried 
in special hopper-bottom cars to one of the nearby shipping 
points, where it is dumped by gravity into large bins. These 
bins are connected to the hold of the vessel by means of spouts, 
so that loading is accomplished simply and in a very short time. 
The vessel then carries the ore to one of the ports on Lake Erie 
or Lake Michigan, where its cargo is taken out by means of 
large unloaders and is either placed on railroad cars or is stored 
in a stock pile for future use. After being loaded on the cars 
the ore is carried to the point of ultimate consumption, where it 
is usually unloaded by means of acar dumper. At this point two 
general schemes of handling the material may be used, the first 
consisting of a movable car dumper which travels along one side 
of a stock yard, into which it dumps the ore, and the second 
consisting of a fixed car dumper which dumps each freight car 
into an electrically propelled transfer car having gates in the 
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bottom especially adapted to allow the ore to run out cleanly. 
In the latter case the transfer car deposits its load directly into 
the bins which serve the furnace skip hoist; or, if these bins are 
already full, the ore may be allowed to fall down an incline into 
the stock yard, from which it is reclaimed by means of a bucket- 
handling gantry crane and is placed in the furnace bins as it is 
needed. In this paper the discussion will be limited to the 
operations of unloading the boat at the dock and the unloading, 
stocking and reclaiming of the ore at the blast furnace. 

Fig. 1 shows a side elevation of a dock equipped with one or 
more crane-type unloaders in combination with a rehandling 
gantry crane. The unloader is provided with a trolley which 
runs out over the hatches of the vessel; a clam-shell bucket 
is then lowered into the hold, and the loaded bucket is hoisted 
and trolleyed back either to a bin which feeds the freight cars, 
or to a space in the rear of the unloader, from which it is picked 
up by a bucket carried on the gantry crane trolley, and is placed 
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in storage. From this storage pile the ore is eventually re- 
claimed by the stock pile gantry and is loaded on railroad cars. 
The crane type unloader is essentially the same as the stock pile 
gantry, and the principles which apply to one will apply to the 


other. 
3 


GANTRY CRANE OR ORE BRIDGE FOR STOCKING 


Fic. 2 


Fig. 2 shows a Hulett unloader in conjunction with a gantry 
crane. In this type of unloader the bucket is suspended from 
a walking beam by means of a stiff structural leg, the operator 
riding directly above the bucket. This leg is held steady by 
means of an equalizer and may be rotated at will. The walking 
beam is carried on a large trolley which moves the loaded bucket 


back over a bin, into which the ore is dumped. From this bin 
the ore is fed as desired into a larry car, which carries it. either 
to a point above an empty railroad car or else deposits it on the 
ground in the rear of the unloader, there to be cared for by the 


gantry crane. 
Fig. 3 shows the end elevation of a movable car dumper. 
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With this type of dumper the car is pushed up a short incline 
by means of the locomotive until it rests on the L-shaped rotat- 
able member. When this member is turned over, the contents 
of the car slide down a chute into the stock pile, the car being 
held in place by means of counterweighted clamps. The empty 
car is then rotated back into its former position, from which it is 
displaced by the impact of anew car. The machinery for opera- 
ting the L-shaped member or cradle, and also for producing the 
longitudinal motion along the track, is located in the house at 
the top of the dumper. 

Fig. 4 shows a side elevation of a fixed car dumper. The car 
is dumped in the same way as with a movable dumper, but with 
this type of machine it is necessary to haul the loaded cars up an 
incline and onto the cradle by means of what is known as a 
““mule,’’ which consists of a small carriage running on a track 
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between the freight car rails. This mule may be lowered into a 
pit in the bottom of the incline, from which it emerges after the 
loaded car has passed over it. The machinery is generally lo- 
cated in a house beneath the incline on which the mule operates. 

The gantry crane for reclaiming the ore at the blast furnace 
is usually of the same general type as that used at the dock, 
except that when its capacity is small and its span is short, 
both the operating mechanism and the operator may be located 
on a fixed part of the bridge. The ropes for handling the bucket 
are then carried out to a small trolley which is little more than 
a number of sheaves mounted on a carriage. 

In considering the problems to be dealt with it will be found 
that the forces encountered consist either of gravity, accelera- 
tion or friction—the latter being understood to be the force 
ultimately overcome by the mechanism and not the incidental 
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friction in the train of gears. Both the gravity and friction 
loads produce a similar effect upon the motor, except that in the 
former case the motor must resist the force of gravity when 
lowering by means of dynamic braking. In both cases, however, 
the tendency is for the mechanism to run at a constant speed as 
soon.as the starting resistance in the armature circuit has been 
cut out. When acceleration begins to be a considerable part of 
the total load while starting, conditions become changed, es- 
pecially in the case where a series-wound motor is used. If the 
motor torque required while short-circuiting the resistance is 
greater than the torque required by the final load, it is evident 
that at the instant when all the resistance is cut out the motor 
torque may be much larger than is necessary, and will therefore 
tend to speed up the load until Peaches a point of equilibrium. 
Where the original accelerating force is high compared to the final 
force, this process of speeding up may consume a very considerable 
part of the total time of the trip. 

It may be of interest to make a few simple calculations which 
will show to what extent the force of acceleration must be 
reckoned with in the various motions of an unloader or gantry 
crane. The most important motions of these machines consist 
of the bucket hoist, the trolley travel and the longitudinal travel. 
Taking first the hoist, we may assume a maximum speed of 300 
ft. per min. or five ft. per sec., which is greater than is usually 
used. It will hardly be necessary to accelerate the bucket in 
less than two seconds; the acceleration A will therefore equal 
5 + 2, or 2.5 feet per sec. per second. 

If the weight of the load is W, then the force of acceleration 


= Fe=— XA = 0078 W 


While the flywheel effects of the armature and the hoist- 
ing mechanism have not been considered, yet their inclusion 
would not add very greatly to the required force of acceleration, 
which is seen to be unimportant compared to the gravity load. 
For the same reason retardation, if accomplished in a reasonable 
time, will not add very greatly to the dynamic braking load 
incident to lowering, unless the lowering speed is allowed to be- 
come excessive. ; 

Trolley speeds may vary from 200 ft. per. min. for a Hulett 
unloader to 1200 ft. per min. or even higher, for high-speed gan- 
tries having very long spans. Since with a trolley mechanism 
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it is essential to get under way as quickly as possible, the relation 
of the acceleration force to that of wheel rim friction may be 
stated as follows: 

Using W as the weight of the combined trolley and load, and 
a value for A of 2.5 ft. per sec. per second, (which experiments 
by the writer seem to indicate as a maximum value considered 
comfortable by the operator), then 


Fy = 7x 2.5 = 0.078 W 


The average wheel rim friction load may be roughly taken as 
25 lb. per ton. Therefore, 
25 


= 2000 * W = 0.0125 W 


Friction force = Fy 


By combining these two equations it will be found that 


F, = 6.2 Fy 


It is obvious that motors for handling loads of this type must 
have a very high peak capacity, and in case they are of the series- 
wound type the final speed of the mechanism will very greatly 
exceed the speed attained when the last section of resistance is 
cut out. 

To determine the distance traveled and the current consump- 
tion at any instant, for a trolley mechanism driven by a series- 
wound motor, it is necessary to use a step by step method, 
assuming a series of constantly decreasing torque values on the 
characteristic curve of the motor, thereby determining the aver- 
age available accelerating force for each increment, and conse- 
quently the time necessary to accelerate through the increment 
of speed. This method has often been fully described, but a 
brief outline of it may be of interest. 

After assuming the trolley gearing, a constant between torque 
and force and between trolley ft. per sec. and armature rev. per 
min. must be worked out. 71, which represents the average torque 
while short-circuiting resistance, will be obtained by combin- 
ing friction torque Ty and acceleration torque T1, the former being 
calculated from the wheel rim friction force Fy and the latter 
being derived from acceleration force Fg, which in turn should 
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be calculated from the highest value of acceleration that the 
operator can comfortably stand. By the use of the charac- 
teristic curves of the motor the value of the motor rev. per min. 
can be found for the torque value of T,, and from this can be 
derived the trolley velocity Vi. Then, if A, is the value which 
has been chosen for acceleration while resistance is being short- 
circuited, 

Time = 4) =.Vi + Ai 

Distance »*=-Dy=.1/2:t x Vii 


T2 is next arbitrarily assumed on the motor curve together 
with its corresponding value of Vz. Then, 


Tox=T2 — Ty, Fox=kTa2, Average F, = a 


G X Average F, 


Average A = W 


a Vessel Ve pee Vata 
‘ Average A’ 2 


In this way a curve may be plotted with time as the abscissa 
and speed and the distance traveled as the ordinates. Horse 
power and amperes may also be included by reading the motor 
curve for the various values of T. 

Retardation should be taken at about the same value as was 
figured for the initial acceleration during the short-circuiting 
of the resistance. 

In considering the longitudinal motion, which is used quite 
infrequently, it is evident that rapid acceleration is not at all 
important. The longitudinal speed will seldom exceed 120 ft. 
per min. or two ft. per sec.; if this speed is taken as the value 
attained when the resistance is all cut out, and if the latter 
operation consumes four seconds, the value of A will be 0.5 
ft. per sec. per second, which will give a value for F, of approxi- 
mately 0.0155. Allowing 40 pounds of wheel rim friction per 
ton, owing to the fact that the ratio of wheel to axle diameter 
is generally small and the lubrication not always of the best, 
Fy will have a value of 0.02W. Therefore, 

0.02 


Fy — Fy X0.0155 — 1.29 Fa 
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As a matter of fact it is usual to provide a longitudinal travel 
motor capable of propelling the machine against a 10-lb. wind 
pressure—a load which will usually equal the friction load or 
even exceed it by 50 per cent. During ordinary operation, 
therefore, there will be plenty of motor capacity for accelera- 
tion, but the peak to be carried when starting against a heavy 
wind should be carefully investigated. 

For movable car dumpers, unloaders and gantry cranes of short 
span, the longitudinal travel motor is almost invariably mounted 
in a house somewhere along the bridge structure, the power 
being transmitted to at least half of the wheels of each truck 
by a system of spur and bevel gears. In this case the operator 
is often located close to the mechanism, which is usually sup- 
plied with a mechanical brake which may be released only by 
the application of the operator’s weight. A brake of this nature 
can be applied gradually, thus avoiding the shock to the mechan- 
ism consequent to the sudden application of a solenoid brake. 

On long span gantry cranes it is often desirable to place one 
or more motors on each truck in order to avoid the expense 
and the friction losses incident to the squaring shaft used 
with a single motor bevel gear drive. With this construction it 
has been found that there is little tendency for one end of the - 
crane to run ahead of the other, no matter what type of motor 
may be used. Separate controllers are of course necessary for 
each end of the crane, and safety devices should be provided 
to prevent the structure from being twisted in case one end 
gets too far ahead of the other. Moreover the motors must be 
supplied with solenoid brakes, which should preferably be 
of a kind in which the full braking force is not applied 
suddenly. 

In the foregoing calculations on acceleration no consideration 
has been given to the flywheel effect of the armature. Fig. 5 
shows a curve in which the flywheel effect [W#. x (rad. gyr.)?] 
of a number of armatures has been plotted against their horse 
power. The values given are obtained by averaging the actual 
values for several lines of standard d-c. mill motors. A curve 
of this kind may be useful at times for making preliminary 
calculations. 

The best-plan for estimating the effect of the armature in- 
ertia is to translate the weight of the armature into terms of 
the moving load. Since in the case of a trolley motion the speed 
of the seriesmotors is constantly varying, a gear ratio of some 
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sort must be assumed before any calculations can be made. 
As the equivalent weight of the armature is given at one ft. 
radius, the speed of this weight will equal 2 7 rev. per min.; 
and since by the assumption of a gear ratio there has been 
established a definite relation between motor rev. per min. 
and load feet per min., the armature weight may be stated in 
terms of load weight by multiplying it by the square of its 
equivalent speed and dividing by the square of the load speed. 
Owing to the fact that when figuring acceleration, the accelera- 
ting force required at the load must be divided by the efficiency 
(expressed as a decimal) in order to allow for the losses in gear- 
ing, it will be necessary to multiply the equivalent motor 
weight by the efficiency before adding it to the load weight, 
since the accelerating force for the armature does not have to 
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be transmitted through the gearing. With the usual type of 
trolley used in ore handling machinery, the acceleration of the 
trolley motor armatures may amount to ten per cent of the 
total. When calculating the capacity of the motor for any 
kind of work with which the engineer is not familiar, it is well 
to look into the matter of armature acceleration. : 

It has been seen that in all trolley motions acceleration is 
the main feature, while in longitudinal traverse motions it is 
less important, and in hoisting motions it is of little moment. 
Transfer cars in this respect may be classed with the trolleys, while 
the cradle turning motion of the usual type of car dumper is 
equivalent toahoist. The mule haulage of a fixed car dumper is a 
combination of the two types of load, since the acceleration of the 
car to a speed of anywhere from 200 ft. to 400 ft. per minute 
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is a considerable item. This acceleration, however, takes place 
before the car gets well onto the grade, so that it is not or- 
dinarily combined with the gravity load. It may be added that 
this mule haulage motion is one in which the writer has found 
that the flywheel effect of the armatures is a matter worth 
figuring, owing to the fact that the mule is run down the grade 
at a much higher rate of speed than normal and must be re- 
tarded very rapidly as it enters the mule pit. . 

Referring again to the subject of hoists, the engineer should 
give due consideration to the question of lowering, which in 
any bucket handling device is likely to require a very con- 
siderable negative force to be exerted by the hoisting mechanism. 
The question of dynamic braking:has been gone into so often 
and so thoroughly that the writer will merely. say that it is 
practically indispensable for lowering large buckets and the 
like. The dynamic braking current should be calculated in 
order to ascertain its heating effect on the motor. This cal- 
culation should be made. by the use of the characteristic curve 
of the motor, it being borne in mind that the motor torque, 
and not motor horse power, is the thing to be first obtained. 
This torque will, of course, be reduced by the gearing losses 
instead of increased as in hoisting. 

The speed of lowering may be increased considerably over 
the hoisting speed by increasing the resistance in the armature 
circuit, but care should be taken that the armature voltage does 
not rise very much above its normal value—a point that may 
easily be checked after the dynamic braking current has been 
calculated. While the current produced by the armature may 
be returned to the line, yet this requires a more complicated 
form of controller than is usually used, and is moreover gen- 
erally practicable for one speed of lowering only. Up to the 
present, the great effort in the ore handling industry has been 
to secure reliability rather than any nicety of current economy 
and in the future reliability will still be the main consideration, 
since delays may possibly tie up a ship or even a blast furnace. 

In entering upon the consideration of an ore handling prob- 
lem, the electrical engineer must have a fairly definite knowl- 
edge of how much ore it is required to handle per hour, per 
day and per year. The hourly rate will affect the gearing and 
also the peak load; the daily rate will affect the heating of the 
motors; while the yearly rate will determine the number of 
kilowatt-hours on which figures for power are to be based. 
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After determining the minimum time in which the average 
round trip or cycle of a given machine is to be made, the en- 
gineer should draw a mental picture of the shortest path for 
the ore to travel. The hoist and trolley motions should then 
be geared so that when operating as nearly simultaneously as 
possible they will carry the ore through this short path. In 
other words, it is poor engineering to install a hoist motor which 
will raise the load to the required height long before the trolley 
has reached the end of its travel. A rather more common error 
is to gear the trolley motion entirely too high, so that it is 
necessary to hoist for a considerable length of time before start- 
ing to traverse the trolley. Occasionally trolleys are so improperly 
geared that they may cover almost half their average travel 
before the resistance is all cut out of the armature circuit. 
This is probably due to the fact that some designers persist 
in believing that the nominal speed of a series motor prevails 
under all load conditions. Gearing of this kind overloads the 
motors, produces high peak demands on the source of power, 
and is very unsuitable indeed where there are many short 
motions to be made. 

Having determined the proper gear ratios for carrying out 
the desired cycle of operation successfully, the engineer should 
check up his motor by plotting a current curve. With enclosed 
motors the root-mean-square method may be used, taking the 
total time of the cycle as the divisor. This method is not strictly 
accurate, but has been found to be a good guide. The only 
scientific way that the writer has seen to determine the heating 
of an enclosed motor is one which has been recently brought 
out by one of the large electrical companies. With this method 
the radiating capacity in watts for each frame is given and 
curves are furnished showing the motor loss in watts for various 
loads. The average watts which must be dissipated by the 
motor for a given cycle can thus be determined. 

With open type motors the root-mean-square method is also 
generally used for figuring the heating, but it should be re- 
membered that this type of motor is more dependent on the 
rotation of its armature for heat dissipation than is the enclosed 
motor. The writer has been accustomed to estimate the equiva- 
lent value of the time when the motor is accelerating or re- 
tarding as being equal to two-thirds of the full-speed running 
time, the time at rest being taken as equal to about one-third 
of the running time; thus if the cycle of operation of a given 
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motor be 60 seconds, of which 30 seconds are consumed in run- 
ning at full speed, 12 seconds in accelerating and retarding, 
while for 18 seconds the motor is at rest, then the total equiva- 
lent time will be 30 seconds plus 8 seconds plus 6 seconds, which 
equals 44 seconds. The latter value then would be used as 
the divisor under the radical in determining the r.m.s. current. 
While mill motors are usually rated on the horse power which 
they will develop for one hour with a rise of 75 deg. cent., 
open type motors may either be given their continuous rating 
at 40 deg. cent. or may have a nominal rating of about 50 per 
cent above their continuous capacity. The nominal ratings 
of motors afford a basis of comparison between similar motors 
of the same type, and give some ‘idea of the commutating capac- 
ity of the motor. They are not particularly valuable in any 
other way, as it is the continuous heat-dissipating ability of 
the motor which is essential for severe all-day operation. 
With most ore handling machinery the limitations of space 
do not permit the installation of the ordinary open type motor; 
moreover the mill type of motor is generally preferable on ac- 
count of its high momentary overload capacity and its sturdy 
mechanical construction. It will often be found, however, that 
an enclosed motor of this type, while in other ways ideal for the 
work, may have insufficient heating capacity for all-day service. 
In such cases, if the motor can be protected, a semi-enclosed 
type of frame may generally be obtained, which will give a 
greatly increased heating capacity. With machines of the car- 
dumper type, where there is plenty of room in the machinery 
house, open type three-bearing motors are commonly used. 
After the engineer has chosen his motors and plotted his current 
curves for each of the essential motions of his ore handling ma- 
chines, the curves for one machine should be combined to show the 
current input to the machine for its average cycle, care being taken 
not toinclude dynamic braking current. The current curves for 
the other machines should then be combined with the first one in 
order to find the characteristics of the load for the total plant. 
Where there are two unloaders at work the writer generally 
assumes that an average condition will be for one unloader to 
be a quarter of a cycle in advance of the other, this being a 
mean between the condition where the machines are in syn- 
chronism and where they are half a cycle apart. Due provision, 
however, must be made for handling an occasional exceptional 
peak due to simultaneous operation of the important functions. 
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Where there are a number of unloaders working together the 
writer generally figures that half of them may be in synchronism 
at the same time. This is a question to answer which the engineer 
must use his best judgment, combined with considerable 
patience in trying out various combinations of load cycles. 
It is obvious, however, that the peak loads of a number of ma- 
chines will very seldom come at the same time; in such cases it is 
better to let the circuit breaker open than to provide the neces- 
sary equipment for handling such an unusual condition. 

With an installation which obtains its current from the power 
house of a large steel mill, the question of peak load is not very 
serious. In the case of an isolated dock, however, a complete 
generating station must be built, or else power must be pur- 
chased—and in both of these cases the form of the load curve is 
very important. It will usually be found that the public service 
corporations will supply power at a cost which is slightly under 
the cost of generating the power at the dock, if the proper allow- 
ances be made for depreciation, possibility of accidents, etc. 
Since purchased power is almost invariably in the form of al- 
ternating current, the possibility of using a-c. apparatus is a 
question that is always with us. Where machines of the type 
of the Hulett stiff-legged unloader are used—and_ these machines 
unload most of the ore on the Great Lakes—alternating current 
is out of the question. The Hulett machine owes much of its 
success to the fact that the operator is in close proximity to his 
work, and can gage distances to within a very few inches. 
Without the use of a delicate system of control, which is possible 
only with direct-current dynamic braking, this advantage would 
be largely lost. 

For transfer cars, direct current is almost essential, since 
such cars are best propelled by railway or mine type direct- 
current motors. An a-c. motor of similar size, even if designed 
for axle suspension, would hardly have sufficient torque to obtain 
rapid acceleration. 

' Bucket handling gantry cranes and crane type unloaders can 
use alternating current if their hoist motions are provided 
with dynamic braking. This dynamic braking is obtained by 
exciting one phase of the stator from a small low-voltage direct- 
current motor-generator set, the resistance in the rotor circuit 
being changed to obtain the various changes in speed. This 
system is not absolutely reliable, however, as the dynamic braking 
torque depends very considerably on the proper combination of 
rotor speed and resistance, and is likely to be lost almost en- 
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tirely if too rapid a retardation isattempted. The trolley travel 
motors are also not nearly as satisfactory, since all the accelera- 
tion must be obtained while short-circuiting the starting resist- 
ance, whereas with a series d-c. motor this operation will prob- 
ably bring the motor only up to half speed, the rest of the in- 
crease of speed being attained after the resistance is cut out. 
The a-c. trolley motor, therefore, may often be badly overloaded 
while starting, yet after acceleration it may be underloaded 
to such an extent that its power factor is very bad indeed. 

The writer believes that a fairly successful a-c. car dumper 
may be designed, although it would cost more than a d-c. 
machine and would undoubtedly give more trouble. There might 
be cases, however, where the installation of such a machine would 
be justifiable, provided that the required rate of handling ore 
were not very high nor the continuity of operation very important. 

It should be borne in mind when comparing a.c. withd.c. that 
while mill type motors may be obtained for 25-cycle circuits, 
the 60-cycle motors obtainable are all of the open type, requiring 
protection from the weather; these motors should usually be 
provided with an outboard bearing when their ratings exceed 
25 horse power. The number of parts of the control systems 
should also be considered. 

Before the final decision has been made as to whether 
alternating or direct current is to be used, the power contract 
offered should be carefully inspected. This contract will invari- 
ably provide a charge for each kilowatt of demand, this charge 
being usually from one to two dollars per month. The way 
the demand is figured, however, varies quite widely with different 
power companies; with some it is the shortest peak which can be 
detected by a curve-drawing instrument, while with others it 
is the average of the load for the worst hour during the month. 
Other companies base their demand charge on the capacity of 
the transformers in the substation, but in this case they some- 
times allow themselves the option of installing a curve-drawing 
instrument, determining their charge by a certain per cent of the 
indicated peak for a given time if such peak shows a higher 
monthly charge than could be calculated from the rating of the 
transformers. 

Where the ore handling machinery is operated by a-c. motors 
thereislittle that can be done toward reducing demand charges, but 
ifa substation with motor-generator sets orsynchronous converters 
is installed, there is a possibility of diminishing these charges under 
certain conditions. When the demand is based on a peak lasting 
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five seconds or less, a synchronous converter plant with a fly- 
wheel balancer‘is usually applicable. This flywheel balancer is 
a shunt-wound d-c. machine which is connected across the bus- 
bars, and which sometimes acts as a motor and at other times as 
a generator. It has coupled to one end of its shaft a laminated 
flywheel running at very high speed. When the peak load comes 
on, the regulating apparatus strengthens the field of the balancer 
so that it generates direct current into the busbars until its speed 
—and consequently that of the flywheel—has been reduced to the 
value corresponding to the strengthened field. After. the peak 
load is over, the field is automatically weakened and the balancer 
gradually brings the flywheel up to its former speed. 

The synchronous converter substation, provided where neces- 
sary with a flywheel balancer, will generally be found to be cheaper 
and more economical of power than a motor-generator station, 
the flywheel equipment in both cases being equal. The motor- 
generator set, however, may be better in certain cases. For 
one thing, the direct voltage can be more easily controlled; 
but the principal advantage is in cases where the demand 
charge is based upon the rating of the connected apparatus. 
Since the size of the d-c. machine will almost always be governed 
by its commutating capacity, it is evident that the a-c. apparatus 
supplying it with power may have a much smaller continuous 
rating. Now, a comparatively small flywheel will prevent the 
motor of the motor-generator set from pulling out of step, and 
even if the speed falls off considerably a voltage regulator can 
be used at the direct-current end if a steady voltage is necessary. 
An installation of this kind is, therefore, worthy of consideration 
under the proper conditions. 

The meter charge for power furnished is often. graduated, 
decreasing as the quantity of power consumed increases; in some 
cases the rate for the last gradation may be as low as 0.5 cent per 
kw-hr. and under favorable circumstances the combined peak and 
meter rate may be less than one cent per kw-hr. Whileit will usu- 
ally be found that any economies in power consumption affect the 
lower rather than the higher power rates, stillin certain instances 
such economies may tend to reduce the demand charge. For in- 
stance, series-parallel control will reduce the starting peak ofa 
trolley mechanism or a transfer car very considerably, and may 
also be profitably employed in mechanisms such as those of. car 
dumper cradle hoists or mule haulages; thus the demand charge 
for the whole installation is lowered. Thissystemis not always 
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adapted to bucket hoists, however, as there is usually one inde- 
pendent motor and controller for each of the two parts of cable 
by which the motion of the bucketis controlled. In case series- 
parallel control should be used with a hoist motion, care should be 
taken to choose a type which passes from series to parallel 
smoothly. This point is particularly applicable where com- 
pound-wound motors are used, owing to the back e. m. f. which 
is always present in the moving armatures of such motors. 

When choosing the motors for ore handling equipment, 
preference should be given to the mill type where the room 
is restricted and where momentary overloads are severe 
and often repeated. Enclosed crane motors are satisfac- 
tory in the smaller sizes for less severe and less frequent 
service, while-open type motors are excellent for service of the 
car dumper type where heating is quite a factor but where 
overloads are not very severe. As stated before, either railway 
or mine type motors may be used with transfer cars, but if the 
latter are installed they should probably have a better margin 
of safety than the former, as they are very compactly built. 
Mine motors are, however, very convenient in some cases, because 
they are designed for low-speed, high-torque work. 

With regard to the type of field winding, experience has shown © 
that the series-wound motor is admirable for almost all classes 
of ore handling machinery. Occasionally it is necessary to use 
a compound-wound motor where there is danger of a runaway, 
but the shunt field, especially in the restricted space available 
in a mill motor, is a distinct point of weakness with regard to 
insulation. 

It is the practise at the present time to install contactor 
type control for every motion of any importance whatever. 
This type of control pays for its increased cost, not only in de- 
creased depreciation and maintenance, but also because the 
operator need pay so little attention to it that he is free to con- 
centrate his mind upon his work. 

With hoist controllers it is usual to give the operator at least 
one power point in the lowering direction so that he may pay 
off slack in case the negative load is absent. The other 
steps may all be dynamic braking. In any case, the armature 
and field should at all points be included in some kind of a closed 
ci1cuit with one another so that there will be no possibility of a 
runaway. 

Trolley controllers usually do not include dynamic braking, 
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and may or may not have series-parallel control, although the 
use of two or more motors on large trolleys is universal in order 
to secure sufficient traction. If dynamic braking is desired, 
the motor fields should be separately excited so that the motors 
will act as shunt generators. If the connections are such that 
the motors are turned into series generators, not only will the 
armatures have to be reversed for dynamic braking to take place, 
but the braking itself will be very uncertain. At low speeds 
it may entirely fail to materialize, while at high speeds it may 
be over-severe. Probably a good air brake equipment on the 
trolley is preferable to dynamic braking, unless the operator is 
located at a distance from the mechanism. It should be re- 
membered also that it is quite safe to ‘‘plug” the trolley motors 
if a point of high resistance is available to limit the consequent 
rush of current. 

Motor-driven apparatus combined with contactor-type con- 
trol.is particularly suited for automatic travel limitation. 
Systems of this kind vary from the simple cutting off of power, 
which is all that is necessary for a bucket hoist, to the slowing 
down by armature shunting and the subsequent re-acceleration, 
which are automatically obtained, in some car dumpers, just 
as the mule engages the loaded car. Dynamic braking, if de- 
sired, may also be obtained automatically by means of a limit 
switch. 

Where low speeds are desired with light loads, armature 
shunting is generally used, but where used for retardation one 
point is often rather unsatisfactory, as it is likely to be too 
violent during the start and too weak’ toward the end. If 
series-parallel control with compound-wound motors is used, 
half speed may easily be obtained, whether the load is light 
or heavy; but the control should be such that resistance is in- 
serted momentarily into the armature circuits during the transi- 
tion from parallel to series, so that the current generated back 
into the line will not be excessive. 

Solenoid brakes are used almost universally in ore handling 
machinery where there is any kind of a gravity load. Possibly 
the best friction surface for such brakes consists of some one 
of the several asbestos compounds which may be obtained, 
although iron shoes bearing on iron brake wheels are often 
used. Solenoid brakes are generally mounted on the arma- 
ture shaft of the motor, but in very important mechan- 
isms where it is feared that there is a chance of the 
motor pinion failing, the brake wheel may be placed on 
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the countershaft. The series type of winding is preferable as 


far as strength of insulation is concerned, but is impracticable 


where the load is likely at times to decrease to a very low value. 
In such cases ashunt winding should be used, a separate contac- 
tor on the controller usually being necessary to handle its circuit. 

While there are several lines of excellent motors on the market, 
detail improvements are still possible in some directions. The 
writer’s experience is not nearly so extended as that of one 
engaged in maintenance work, but the results of his observation 
would indicate that the following points are worth watching: 

Insulation of fields, especially where shunt windings are used. 

The mica in the commutator, which in many cases should 
be undercut. 

The construction of the armature spiders and the bracing 
of the rear ends of the armature coils, which are subjected to 
great strains where motors are allowed to over-speed and are 
then suddenly retarded. 

In spite of the use of commutating poles, sparking at the 
commutator is not uncommon. Where this occurs from ex- 
tremely rapid changes in loads, the trouble may possibly be 
that the solid cores of the commutating poles do not respond 


as quickly to the magnetomotive force as do the laminated - 


cores of the main poles. In other cases, sparking and com- 
mutator heating may be traced to the vibration of the gears. 
The use of cut herringbone gears in such cases often leads to a 
remarkable improvement in commutation. Indeed, it is likely 
that the future will see a very wide use of these gears in the ore 
handling industry. When properly set up their life is long, 
their efficiency high, and noise is almost absent. The makers 
of these gears recommend that the pinion be mounted between 
two independent bearings, with a connection to the motor 
shaft by a flexible coupling. While this is doubtless the ideal 
method, yet in many cases where these gears have replaced 
spur gears without any other change having been made, they 
have given satisfaction. Pinions should be set up, however, 
with due regard to a possible magnetic eS pull of the 
motor shaft. 

With regard to the electrical troubles whe may be experienced 
with an ore handling plant as a whole, the writer has found 
that most of them come from a piecemeal method of design 
which often prevails. The purchaser, for instance, will some- 
times buy the unloading equipment from one concern and 
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the stock pile gantry from another, while he himself will put 
in the substation apparatus and the contact rails. In this 
way the various parts do not always match as well as they 
should, and in some cases the substation is not of a design 
which is adapted to keeping the power bills at a minimum. 

A consideration of the foregoing will perhaps make it apparent 
that the following points are essential to a well-designed plant: 

The calculation of the shortest path through which the ore 
is to travel. 

The determination of the characteristic of the loads incident 
to moving the ore through this path at the proper number of 
trips per hour. 

The provision of electrical equipment capable of carrying 
these loads with a minimum peak and a maximum of reliability. 

The installation of a substation, if power is to be purchased, 
that will handle the load satisfactorily and will also he best 
suited to the power contract, considering both demand charges 
and the total kilowatt-hours to be used per year. 
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Discussion ON ‘‘ APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY TO THE ORE 
HANDLING INDusTRY,”’ (GILPIN), CLEVELAND, OHIO, MARcH 
18, 1915. 


D. B. Rushmore: In the handling of ore, as well as in the 
handling of a great many commodities by mechanical means, 
it is very interesting to consider the economic reasons for the 
application of the electric motor. 

The function of the electric motor in coal and ore handling 
is a little difficult to explain unless one can picture in his mind 
the different operations. The actual handling of the ore is a 
comparatively small part of the iron and steel industry. It is 
one of the great number of links in the process of steel manu- 
facture, and it is evident, even in the process of handling the ore, 
a large series of operations is involved. The cost of handling 
the ore is one factor; the time involved is another. 

Consider, for example, the boats plying back and forth on the 
lakes and the old ways of unloading them with wheel-barrows, 
the length of time they were tied up to the docks as compared 
to the present methods of unloading. Even if the present way 
was more expensive per ton than the old one, it would still pay on 
account of the increased capacity of our modern equipments. 

There are a number of very interesting points brought out 
in Mr. Gilpin’s paper worthy of discussion. It would be inter- 
esting to know the cost of the different operations. Such costs, 
of a very great accuracy, are possible to be obtained with the 
electric motor equipments, and by a careful analysis of the costs _ 
there is possible a greater opportunity for saving by increasing 
the capacity than in any other field. 

D. M. Petty: I would like to ask about the relative cost of 
a motor-generator set and synchronous converter for sub- 
stations of this kind. I suppose the author has in mind an 
induction motor-driven generator in connection with a flywheel. 
I would like to know whether that is more efficient than a syn- 
chronous converter combined with a balancer set and if the 
author has any idea of the relative first cost; also if any of the 
members have had much experience with series motors, both 
interpole and non-interpole. There has recently come to my 
attention the possibility that the interpole series motor is not 
doing dynamic braking as satisfactorily as the non-interpole 
motor. 

R. H. McLain: Regarding the method of figuring motors 
described, I think it might be interesting to some of those present 
to refer to a paper which I prepared last June for the Detroit 
meeting in which I pointed out a method for determining the 
work on trolley motors and determining the proper method to 
gear them. Therein are certain curves plotted between time 
and distance for various maximum gear speeds, and I believe 
their use would eliminate a lot of the tedious work in figuring 
out proper trolley motors so as to take full advantage of their 
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accelerating possibilities. I won’t go into the details of that 
now, but it is explained in my paper. 

There is a word I would like to say about heating in motors. 

I think it is the general experience that an enclosed motor of 
the same weight and approximately the same cost as an open 
motor will do the same work for possibly an hour, or some- 
thing near that, which an open motor will do continuously. 
It depends somewhat on the ventilating characteristics, the 
speed of the motor and other things, but that is a fair 
rule for a lot of the motors used in this kind of work. It is 
certainly an advantage to use the open motor for this reason, 
even going to extra expense for protecting the open motor in 
order to permit it to be used where possible. 
_ About the root-mean-square method of choosing motors, I think 
it is about time that this method was eliminated except for merely 
approximate work, because the losses of a motor do not makea per- 
fect parabola, and that assumption is what the root-mean-square 
method depends on. Furthermore, the dissipating effect of a 
frame varies, whether it is enclosed or open, with the amount of 
windage inside of the motor, also whether the motor is turning 
over or standing still. An enclosed motor will have a smaller 
difference of temperature between its frame and its windings 
if the motor is running and keeping the frame hot, so to speak; 
for with the motor at standstill, the heat inside can not get out 
so well. A great deal of work has been done along the line of 
determining just what motors will do under these varying con- 
ditions and it is actually true that, because of the expertness 
that bridge builders have arrived at in the figuring of their 
duty cycles, it is possible to predict that a certain motor will 
not exceed a certain temperature rise. You can also predict 
the temperature it will attain on a complicated duty cycle. 

Iam sorry that the author did not go further into the analysis 
of costs on some of these a-c. problems, especially the a-c. car 
dumper on low speed. We are told that for most hoist work, 
the a-c. outfit would cost less than a d-c. outfit. In mine hoists, 
a-c. motors are used to great advantage and I would like to 
ask, if the author has time, that he go somewhat more closely 
into the analysis of a-c. car dumper costs. 

H. D. James: In the past electrical engineers responsible 
for electrically driven apparatus have had trouble because of 
the careless work that has been done in the selection not only of 
the mechanical parts, but also of the electrical parts. 

I wish to read one portion of Mr. Gilpin’s paper. 

‘With regard to electrical troubles which may be experi- 
enced with an ore handling plant as a whole, the writer has found 
that most of them come from a piecemeal method of design 
which often prevails. The purchaser of machinery for a dock, 
for instance, will sometimes buy the unloading equipment from 
one concern, the stock pile gantry from another, while he will put 
in the substation apparatus and the contact rails himself. In 
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this way the various parts do not always match as they 
should, and in some cases the substation is not of a design which 
is well adapted to keeping the power bills at a minimum.”’ 

I might go further and say that very often the purchaser buys 
the several parts of an electrical equipment from various concerns 
without giving each concern the necessary information regarding 
the other apparatus, and sometimes it is very difficult to get 
that apparatus assembled. I would like to speak of an incident 
that happened some eight years ago. The United States Gov- 
ernment found that it had a great deal of concrete to handle in 
the Panama Canal and at either end it adopted two methods 
of handling the materials for making this concrete. At one end 
Mr. Gilpin did the engineering work on the outfit and it was so 
well done that the engineer in charge of that work told me there 
was very little trouble throughout the handling of that concrete. 
The trouble with the handling at the other end was not with the 
scheme, I am satisfied. It was because of the lack of proper 
engineering in the working out of details of the scheme. I men- 
tion this fact to show that in one case an electrical equipment 
was condemned and in the other case it was praised. The 
equipment was furnished by the same manufacturing company 
and I believe the large difference was in the engineer who designed 
the apparatus. 

Mr. Gilpin speaks about interpole motors and also a question 
has been raised about interpole motors and dynamic braking. 
I think a great deal of the criticism of the interpole motors has 
been unjust. The interpole motor is a specialized design. It 
can be designed to handle dynamic braking even better than 
the non-commutating pole motor, but you can’t go to the shelf 
and take an interpole motor designed for continuous operation 
in one direction and apply it to dynamic braking. It is only 
fair to the manufacturer of that motor to tell him what you 
are going to do with the motor and get his recommendations. 

In reference to motor-generator sets and synchronous con- 
verters, I think that it is largely a question of charging for power. 
Our central stations are becoming more reasonable in their 
demand because they realize the advantage of these all-day 
loads; but the method of measuring power is a considerable 
handicap today. I believe that advances are being made and 
I hope in the near future we will have a better method. 

H. F. Stratton: I would like to see a definition of the limits 
of successful commutation of mill motors. The processes of 
acceleration, reversal and dynamic braking constitute the 
majority of the operations of mill type motors. In all of these 
operations, current peaks must be employed and in order that 
time-may be conserved to a reasonable extent the peaks should 
be higher than the normal full-load rating of the motor. Com- 
plete and definite information is available as to the character- 
istics of the motor insofar as heating, torque, speed, efficiency, 
etc., are concerned; but it has been my experience that these 
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characteristics frequently are of less importance than the ability 
of the motor to commutate. I know of no definite information 
which will enable anyone to say under what conditions of speed, 
how much current may be successfully commutated on any given 
type of mill motors. This lack of information does not involve 
merely a theoretical demand. It seems to me that, to make the 
information complete in regard to the application of mill motors, 
definite information as to commutating limits is fully as 
important as the information in regard to heating, torque, speed, 
friction and so forth. E 

R. R. Selleck: Mr. Gilpin laid particular stress on the 
proper selection of the form of electrical energy which should 
be used for coal and ore handling machinery; that is, whether 
it should be alternating or direct current. This is a very trouble- 
some question to every one who has anything to do with the 
designing of coal and ore handling machinery. The electrical 
engineering problems involved in coal and ore handling 
are special, and require experience along that particular 
line of work, but the builders of electrical apparatus very often 
in their frantic attempts to get business will take a stand when 
they are not familiar with all of the conditions which must be 
met in a particular application and thus sometimes may advise: 
a customer wrongly. Personally, I agree with Mr. Gilpin. that 
a-c. motors are not adapted for high-torque work, such as found 
on coal and ore handling machinery; but of late there has been 
considerable argument on this point and, of course, the question 
always resolves itself into which form of electrical energy will 
prove the most economical, notwithstanding the fact that 
Mr. Rushmore has stated, that all these things could be reduced 
to a mathematical formula. However, there may be a difference 
of opinion in the assumptions made, and sometimes using one 
man’s opinion as a basis it will figure out that alternating current 
is the better proposition, and using another man’s opinion, it 
will figure out that direct current is the better proposition. 

D. M. Petty: The question with regard to interpole and non- 
interpole motors is not how an interpole motor should be built, 
but refers entirely to the present mill motors as they are built. 

J. C. Lincoln: I would like to ask something of the details 
of the method of obtaining the braking in alternating-current 
motors. I understand you to say that a small motor-generator 
is provided and direct current is introduced into one phase. I 
would like to get some of the details of how the rest of the braking 
process is handled. 

As stated in the body of the paper, the motors considered 
are not over 15 or 20 h.p., used on freight elevator work and 
for small hoists. On these motors, the important consideration 
is not efficiency, but reliability, simplicity and freedom from 
line disturbance. 

I will agree with Mr. James that when we get into work where 
larger motors are used and where efficiency of the motor becomes 
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an important consideration, the high-resistance squirrel cage 
motors I have described are not the best thing that can be used. 
On the other hand, Iam sure Mr. James will agree with me that 
for the type of motors considered in the paper, the squirrel cage 
motors, from a practical standpoint, have decided superiority 
over the wound-rotor type. The paper makes it clear that the 
torque per ampere is higher in the squirrel cage motor than it is 
in a wound-rotor motor when lifting the sameload. Therefore, 
from the standpoint of the central station man, assuming that 
the motor must exert its maximum torque, the squirrel cage 
motor will produce less line disturbance than the wound-rotor 
motor when doing the same work. 


Presented at the 306th meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers,Cleveland, O., 
March 18, 1915. 
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LINE DISTURBANCE CAUSED BY SPECIAL SQUIRREL 
CAGE AND WOUND-ROTOR MOTORS WHEN 
STARTING ELEVATORS AND HOISTS 


BY J. C. LINCOLN 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The author examines the cause of line disturbances in start- 
ing hoists and elevator motors and draws comparison between 
the performance of wound-rotor motors and squirrel cage motors 
of a special design for elevator service. Diagrams are given 
showing graphically the current required for each type of 
motor to produce a given torque, and the method of control 
required by different types of motors is also considered. The 
performances of both types of motors at maximum, ordinary 
and light loads are compared. 


HERE IS a widespread opinion among the engineers of 
many public service companies furnishing electric power, 
that wound-rotor motors are inherently superior to squirrel 
cage motors for hoist and elevator drive, and this is shown by 
rules issued by some of the larger companies restricting the 
amount of maximum current that may be supplied to squirrel 
cage motors, while the restrictions imposed on wound-rotor 
motors are much less rigid. The object of such regulations on 
the part of public service companies is to minimize line dis- 
turbances and provide as good voltage regulation as possible 
under the actual conditions of service. 

The object of this paper is to examine the causes of line 
disturbances in starting hoist and elevator motors and to deter- 
mine, if possible, if the preference for wound-rotor motors for 
such service is well founded. 

Hoists and elevators are so generally constructed with a 
worm to which the motor is directly connected, engaging a 
worm wheel to which the load is attached, that only this type of 
mechanism will be considered in this paper. 

There is a rather remarkable lack of exact knowledge among 
the builders of hoists and elevators as to the amount of torque 
actually required to start the load as compared to what would 
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be required if there were no friction. The amount due to fric- 
tion is assumed by many of the elevator builders to be 50 per 
cent. To put this in concrete shape, let us assume that an 
elevator builder has received a contract for an elevator in a dis- 
trict where only a-c. power is supplied, which has to lift a load 
of 3000 lb. at a rate of 100 ft. per minute. He will figure the 
weight of the car and provide counterbalance for it, and then, 
in addition, will provide counterbalance for part of the load. 
Usually about 40 per cent of the load is counterbalanced. To 
put it another way, the ordinary load is assumed to be 
40 per cent of the maximum, and at 
this load the weight of the car and 
load together equals the counterbal- 
ance, so the power required by the 
motor at this load is zero, except for 
friction. At maximum load, this will 
give a net load to be lifted of 1800 lb. 
and the net work done will be 1800 
xX 100 = 180,000 ft-lb. per minute 
or 5.45 h.p. The elevator builder 
would double this for friction, making i 
10.9 h.p. and then, if he had figured aoe 
ona close margin of profit, would | 
probably use a 10-h.p. motor. He 
knows that all motors are capable of 
some overload and he trusts that the 
overload capacity of the motor, and 
the fact that his particular machine 
has “very little friction”, will enable 
him to lift the maximum load. Sup- 
pose the motor has a maximum torque corresponding to twice 
the normal rating, then starting efficiency would have to be 

5.45 

2X 10 
An experience with a number of different machines built by a 
number of different makers shows that the starting efficiency is 
from 15 to 20 per cent. The starting efficiency is determined 
as follows: 

Fig. 1 shows an elevator in outline, the winding drum, the 
worm under oil, the coupling, the motor, a pipe wrench fastened 
to an extension of the motor shaft (or to the worm shaft near the 
coupling if there is no shaft extension on the motor), and aspring 


= 27 per cent in order that the 3000 lb. may be lifted. 
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scale or balance attached to the handle of the wrench, say 24 in. 
from the center of the motor shaft. Full load is now put on the 
elevator and the brake lifted off, and the spring balance lifted until 
the motor shaft moves in such a direction as to lift the load. 
This test is repeated at say ten or twelve points in a revolution 
of the motor shaft and the maximum lift on the spring balance 
is noted. From this maximum is deducted the dead weight of 
the wrench handle, and the balance is the net force required to 
start the load. Let us assume that the synchronous speed 
of the motor is 900 rev. per min. and that the net lift was 88 lb. 
The horse power developed at 900 rev. per min. would be 


900 XK 88 K 2 X 27 
33,000 


The useful work done at 900 rev. per min. is 5.45 h.p. The 
required starting torque corresponds to 30.2 h.p. at 900 rev. per 


= 30.2. 


min. The starting efficiency in this case is then ad = 18.1 per 


cent. If the manufacturers of ordinary elevators would multi- 
ply the net work done by the elevator by five or six instead of 
two, they would come closer to the actual torque required to 
start the load with a new hoisting equipment. 

So far only starting efficiency has been considered, for experi- 
ence has clearly shown that once the load is started a much 
smaller amount of torque is required to lift it. The reason for 
the greater torque required to start the load over that required 
to lift it is probably due to the fact that there is an opportunity 
for the load to squeeze the oil from between the worm and worm 
wheel and from the bearing that carries the end thrust of the 
worm, so that at the instant of starting the surfaces are dry and 
the metallic surfaces are in direct contact with each other, while 
after starting, oil is carried between the surfaces and during the 
lift the metallic surfaces have a film of oil between them, thus 
greatly lessening the friction. 

In order to obtain an intelligent conception of the best type of 
motor for operating motors and hoists, it will be necessary to 
know approximately the character of the load. We know that 
the starting torque is higher than the running torque. The 
question is, how much higher? Inquiry among the manufac- 
turers of gears and elevators and worm drive automobiles failed 
to give an answer to the question and it was decided to answer 
it by direct experiment on a freight elevator, 
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The elevator selected has been in use for two and a half 
years and has a full load capacity of 3000 lb. It has a steel 
worm and cast iron gear, the worm being entirely under oil. 
The starting torque was found by loading the car with 3000 lb. 
and following the method shown in Fig. 1. The running torque 
was found by carefully measuring the input in watts and deduct- 
ing the watts lost in the stator windings and stator iron. The 
difference was, of course, delivered to the rotor, which, taken in 
connection with the synchronous speed, determined the torque. 
The net torque, after deducting the weight of that part of the 
wrench handle carried by the spring balance, was 45 lb. and 
the radius 3 ft. 9 in. The corresponding torque at one ft. 
radius is then 45 X 3.75 = 169 lb, The power supplied to the 
motor in order to lift the load showed a variation of at least 40 
per cent, a little over 10 kw. being required to lift the load on 
some of the up trips and over 14 kw. being required on other trips 
with the same load. Let us take 12 kw. as the average power 
input. The J?R loss inthe stator coils and the iron loss in the 
stator iron equals at this current approximately 1800 watts. 
There will be, therefore, 10.2 kw. or 13.7 h.p. delivered to the 
rotor. The torque at one ft. radius corresponding to 13.7 h.p. 


cquals 80 lb. The running torque is, therefore, about one-half — 


of the starting torque on this particular hoisting equipment 
which had been in use two and a half years. 

The gear ratio and drum diameter on this machine were such 
that at synchronous speed of 900 rev. per min. the load would 
be lifted at 70 ft. per minute. The counterbalance was a little 
short, so that the net load lifted when 3000 lb. was put on the 
elevator was about 2100 lb. The useful work done then was 


2100 70 as 
33,000 = 4.45 h.p. The power delivered to the rotor 

i : : 4.45 
was 13.7 h.p. The running efficiency is therefore a7 = 


32.5 per cent, and the starting efficiency about half of this, or 
about 16 per cent. I believe both the starting and running 
efficiency of this machine are low on account of the cast iron gear, 
and that the starting efficiency of this machine after two and a 
half years of use is about what is obtained by a hoisting equip- 
ment with a new bronze gear. - 

The voltage drop in any a-c. circuit is due to two factors, 
first, the drop due to ohmic resistance, depending on the amount 


a 
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of current and the resistance of the transformer and connecting 
wires. The other source of drop is due to the inductance of the 
transformer and leads. In this paper it will be assumed that 
the drop in the leads and in the primary supply is equal to the 
drop in the transformer. A company manufacturing a standard 
line of three-phase transformers has given me the following 
figures: 


(The figures given are the sums of the JR dropsand inductance 
drops given as percentages of the applied voltage.) 


Power Factor 


60% | 70% 80% 90% 100% 

5 kw 2.3% | 2.4% 2.3% 2.2% WGA 

aoe s gi © | Meee Bye a 2rOme 1.55 “ 
10%. « OPC Dpoas 2) DIG 2018 1.45 “ 
iifsje ats Dds € Deas | eee Ait & 1.35 “ 
20a 2561 | 2 (oye | opus 1.35 “ 


It will be seen from this table that in transformers of 15 kw. 
and above, the drop at 70 per cent power factor is nearly twice 
what it is at 100 per cent. At 71 per cent power factor, the real 
watts and the quadrature watts are equal. It is clear from this 
table that the drops are proportional to the current, and further, 
the drops increase as the power factor decreases. 

It will be necessary then to examine the characteristics of 
wound-rotor motors and the special squirrel cage motors re- 
ferred to in this paper to determine the currents required to give 
the required torque and the power factor of the currents. 

By what is known as a Heyland circle diagram it is possible 
to show graphically the current required by an induction motor 
to produce a given torque, the maximum torque the motor is 
capable of producing and the power factor under the different 
conditions. 

Fig. 2 is the circle diagram of a slip-ring motor, in which oy 
is the vertical axis, and quantities parallel to this axis may be 
read as true watts, or as torque, when multiplied by the proper 
constant; ox is the horizontal axis and quantities parallel to this 
axis may be read as quadrature watts; oa represents in length 

the current taken by the motor running light. The angle 
yoa is the angle of lag of the current behind the voltage, and od 
shows the current that will be taken when the short-circuited 
rotor is blocked or cannot revolve. The current that would be 
taken if there were no ohmic resistance in the rotor is represented 
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by oe. The length of the line df represents the torque delivered 
by the motor when all resistance is cut out of the rotor circuit, 
or when the rotor is short-circuited. If resistance equal to 
nearly twice the resistance of the rotor is inserted into the rotor 
circuit, the current taken by the motor when blocked is reduced 
to oc but the torque is increased to cg. If the resistance in the 
rotor circuit is increased to about 6.5 times that of the rotor, 
the current taken by the motor is: decreased to ob and the 
torque changed to 07. 


IDEAL THEORETICAL OPERATION OF WOUND-RoTOR Motors 


In theoretical ideal operation, a high resistance is inserted in 
the rotor circuit and the primary current would be represented 
by ob at the instant the current is thrown on. The motor is 
supposed to start and if it does, the increase in speed of the rotor 
acts like an increase in the resistance in the rotor circuit, so far 


Fie. 2 


as the primary current is concerned, and the primary current 
decreases as the rotor speed increases. The slip is very large on 
account of the large external secondary resistance and after the 
rotor has attained a proper speed, part of this resistance is cut 
out and the total resistance is reduced from 6.5 times to about 
twice the resistance of the rotor. Reducing the resistance of the 
rotor circuit reduces the slip in the rotor, and the speed is there- 
fore raised. Cutting out this resistance increases the current 
in the primary, but the speed of the rotor is supposed to be high 
enough when the resistance is cut out so that the primary cur- 
rent does not rise above ob. 

After a further increase in speed, the remaining resistance of 
the rotor is cut out and the rotor runs at nearly synchronous 
speed to the end of the trip. It will be noticed that the torque 
per ampere in the starting condition corresponding to ob is 
high, the torque corresponding to the length of the line bj and 
the primary current to 0b. Further, the power factor of this 


é 
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current is good, the angle box being large, and therefore its 
cosine is small. It is upon the supposition that slip-ring motors 
operate in the manner just described that they are preferred or 
required by many power companies. 


THE ACTUAL OPERATING CONDITIONS 


Let us examine the actual operating conditions. A majority 
of elevator controllers are of the series relay type and are so 
designed that the second step of resistance will not be cut out 
until the motor starts, and the line current, therefore, is reduced 
by the rotation of rotor to less than a predetermined maximum. 
The reason for this is to secure the ideal cycle described above. 
Unfortunately, the motor may have to lift its maximum load 
at times, and therefore, the resistance must be so adjusted that 
the motor will be sure to start. Therefore, instead of the first 
step having a high rotor resistance and a small primary current 
corresponding to 0b, Fig. 2, the resistance must be adjusted at a 
much smaller value so as to give the primary current shown in 
Fig. 2, or oc, in order to give the maximum starting torque cg. 

If the torque required to start the elevator is nearly equal to 
the maximum torque the motor will deliver, it will be necessary 
to adjust the secondary resistance to get the maximum torque, 
and therefore the primary current shown in Fig. 2 by oc. The 
torque per ampere with the primary current ob is 30 per cent 
higher than with the current oc. Further, it is likely that in 
adjusting the secondary resistance to give the maximum start- 
ing torque this resistance may be too low. If such an adjust- 
ment was made for the motor shown in Fig. 2, the current at 
starting might be increased from oc to od but the torque would 
be decreased from cg todf. The torque per ampere, as compared 
with the secondary resistance adjustment that gave the primary 
current 0b, would be only a little over one-third. Further, the 
current od hasa lower power factor than the current oc and only 
about half the power factor of the current 0b. From the stand- 
point of the central station man, it is the possibility of bad 
adjustment when the controller is new and the probability of 
bad adjustment when the controller is old and worn, that consti- 
tute the great objection to the wound-rotor motor. 


A SguIRREL CaGE Motor DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR ELEVATOR 
AND Hoist Duty 

The above considerations induced the writer to design, several 

years ago, a special squirrel cage motor for elevator duty. This 
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motor has a rotor of very high resistance, and therefore the maxi- 
mum or starting current is only one-third to one-half of what it 
would be with the ordinary squirrel cage motor. The torque at 
starting is about 85 or 90 per cent of the maximum torque the 
motor could deliver with a rotor having such a resistance as to 
give the maximum torque. The characteristics of such a motor 
are shown in the larger circle in Fig. 3. The smaller circle in 
the same figure shows the characteristics of a wound-rotor motor 
with the same stator winding and the same number of slots in 
both stator and rotor. The line dj shows the maximum torque 
of 610 ft-lb. that could be obtained from the motor by a primary 
current 0b. The line ac shows the actual torque that is obtained 
by the use of an extra high resistance rotor. The torque cor- 


s 


Squirrel Cage Circle —> 
HI Squirrel Cage 


--~_ 
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responding to primary current oa is ac, or 540 ft-lb. This is 
88 per cent of the maximum obtainable torque. The torque per 
ampere with the primary current oa is, however, about 30 per 
cent higher than it would be if a rotor of lower resistance were 
used and a primary current 0b was obtained. With a motor of 
this construction it is impossible to obtain large currents at 
low power factors such as would result from an improper adjust- 
ment of resistance, or defect in the controller of the wound- 
rotor motor. The torque per ampere and the power factor at 
maximum current are always high. It will be seen that the 
maximum torque that can be obtained from this motor supplied 
with a wound rotor is 470 ft-lb. This would be obtained with a 
current ok which is greater than oa, and also of lower power 
factor. If a maximum torque of say 500 lb. was required it would 
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not be possible to use a wound-rotor motor built with this size 
of frame and a larger frame would have to be used. In Fig. 4, 
the larger circle is a duplicate of the large circle of Fig.3and shows 
the characteristics of a squirrel cage motor with a special rotor. 
This frame is designed for a 15-h.p. squirrel cage motor for con- 
tinuous duty with a 35 deg. temperature rise. The smaller circle 
shows the characteristics of a wound-rotor motor of the next larger 
frame, rated at 20 h.p., for continuous duty at 35 deg. temperature 
rise. It will be seen that the maximum torque of the wound-rotor 
motor is practically the same as that of the squirrel cage; 625 
and 610 ft-lb. repectively. Let us see how the two motors 
compare at the maximum torque of the squirrel cage motor, 
540 ft-lb. The line oa represents the primary current of the 
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squirrel cage motor, and ob the primary current of the wound- 
rotor motor required to produce the same torque of 540 ft-lb. 
The current ob is a little greater than oa and has a little poorer 
power factor. 

To compare the two motors at light load, I have assumed that 
150 ft-lb. was the torque required of the motor to lift the ordinary 
load on the elevator after starting. Line om shows the primary 
current required by the squirrel cage motor and on the current 
required by the wound-rotor motor. At ordinary loads, then, 
the wound-rotor motor takes more current and this current has 
a lower power factor. 

Our examination, therefore, has shown that the special squirrel 
cage motor is superior to the wound-rotor motor when both 
motors are required to produce the same maximum torque. 
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It is also superior when both motors are running at light loads. 
Let us consider, then, if there are any circumstances under which 
the wound-rotor motor would be superior to the special squirrel 
cage motor. 

If instead of using the standard series relay type of controller 
for the wound-rotor motor, a dash-pot type of controller were 
used, it is clear that if the load on the elevator and the required 
starting torque were small, the wound-rotor motor would start 
up with such a high resistance in the secondary circuit as to give 
a small primary current and much less than the maximum torque. 
Such an installation would start a light load with less primary 
maximum current than the special squirrel cage motor, and if a 
greater torque was required, it could be obtained when the sec- 
ond step of resistance was cut out. -Experience seems to show, 
however, that such a controller is not satisfactory in practise, 
for only a few are in use. There are serious objections to 
this type of controller, among which are the following: 

(a) The time required to start the elevator after current is 
thrown on the motor will depend on the adjustment of the dash- 
pot and if this is properly adjusted for light loads, the motor 
will not start with heavy loads until one or more steps of resist- 
ance arecut out. Under usual conditions, this leads to an adjust- 
ment of the dash-pot that will allow the steps to be cut out much 
too fast, or to an adjustment of the resistance such that the maxi- 
mum load will be started on the first step of resistance. . If the 
resistance is so adjusted, all the advantages of this type of con- 
troller over the series relay type are sacrificed, and any possible 
advantage of the wound-rotor motor over the special squirrel 
cage motor is also sacrificed. 

(b) The adjustment of a dash-pot will not remain constant. 
Changes in the temperature of the dash-pot will affect the adjust- 
ment, and the presence of dirt and corrosion will also affect it. 
These causes may be depended upon in time to so alter the time 
of operation of the controller that a change in the adjustment 
of the controller will have to be made. The great danger in 
such a change is that it will allow too rapid a movment of the 
controller. Such a rapid movement with light load on the eleva- 
tor will not affect operation, but if the maximum load is put on 
the elevator it is likely that the motor will pass through its posi- 
tion of maximum torque (see Fig. 2) before the motor has attained 
much speed, and reach the condition represented by the primary 
current of Fig. 2, in which the torque is only about half the maxi- 
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mum, and in consequence the elevator would stall. This is the 
difficulty that the series relay type of controller eliminates. 

A secondary advantage of the special squirrel cage motor from 
the standpoint of the central station man is its more satisfactory 
service as compared with the wound-rotor motor and its con- 
troller. Experience has shown that nearly all the delays and 
troubles on wound-rotor motors are due to small repairs and 
adjustments on the controller, slip rings, brush holders and 
brushes. If the special squirrel cage motor is used, the controller 
slip rings, brush holders, brushes and wound rotor are eliminated ; 
therefore, the service is less liable to interruption. It is to the 
interest of the electric power station to have devices on its line 
that give no trouble; for the less trouble experienced, the more 
motors are installed and the more power is used. 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) In a given installation, both the squirrel cage and wound- 
rotor motors must be capable of lifting the heaviest load and 
therefore must be capable of exerting the same maximum torque. 

(2) If the standard series relay type of controller is used on 
the wound-rotor motor the maximum torque must be exerted 
on the first step, for sometimes the maximum load has to be 
lifted. 

(3) If the same maximum torques are exerted by both types 
of motors greater starting currents are required by the wound- 
rotor motors than by the special squirrel cage and these larger 
currents are taken from the supply lines at lower power factors. 

(4) In lifting the ordinary load, which is much less than the 
maximum, more current is required by the wound-rotor motor, 
and this current is taken from the lines at lower power factor. 

(5) In order that the wound-rotor motor may start with less 
current than the special squirrel cage motor, under any circum- 
stances, a controller must be provided in which the steps of 
resistance are cut out in approximately equal time intervals. 
This is best accomplished by means of a dash-pot. Experience 
has shown the dash-pot controller to be subject to so many 
troubles that few of them are used. 

(6) Elimination of the first cost, maintenance and troubles 
of controller and slip-ring motors, by the use of special squirrel 
cage motors will cause more motors to be installed on low- 
speed elevators and hoists, and more current to be sold. 
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Discussion on ‘‘ LINE DisTURBANCE CAUSED BY SPECIAL 
SQUIRREL CAGE AND WouND-ROTOR MOTORS WHEN START- 
ING ELevators AND Horsts’’ (LINCOLN), CLEVELAND, 
Onto, Marcu 18, 1915. 


H. D. James: I was connected for five years with a large 
elevator company and wish to state that this company had very 
good information on the efficiency of its machines. This was 
based on several hundred tests showing the torque required to™ 
start the elevator and the power required to operate it. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Lincoln is referring to smaller companies that 
have not accumulated much of this information. Mr. Lin- 
coln states in his conclusions—’’ If the standard series relay 
type of controller is used on the wound-rotor motor the maxi- 
mum torque must be exerted on the first step, for sometimes 
the maximum load has to be lifted.” The torque referred to 
is the torque at the circumference of the hoisting drum and 
the amount of torque exerted by the motor will depend upon 
the gear ratio between the motor and the drum. An elevator 
is sold to lift a specified number of pounds at a specified speed. 
Let us assume that the load is 3000 lb. and it is to be lifted 
at the rate of 100 ft. per min. The motor must be geared to 
the drum to give this speed of car with the load specified. In 
selecting the gearing the synchronous speed of the motor can 
not be used, as an induction motor runs at a speed less than 
synchronism, depending upon its full load slip. If we assume 
that a cage motor is used having 30 per cent full load slip and 
compare it with a slip ring motor having 4 per cent slip, it is 
readily seen that there is a gear ratio in favor of the slip ring 
motor of approximately 40 per cent. The slip ring motor will 
be required to exert 40 per cent less torque than the squirrel 
cage motor to start the same load. The current taken in start- 
ing on the first notch of the controller is the current corres- 
ponding to the torque required to start this load. It is not 
the current corresponding to the same torque at the motor 
shaft. Mr. Lincoln points out that the squirrel cage motor 
can be designed to exert a given torque with less amperes in- 
put than the slip ring motor. This is true as the squirrel cage 
motor has a better interlinking of induction between the pri- 
mary and secondary than theslip ring motor. This comparison, 
however, is not a true one. It has been shown above that 
the slip ring motor runs at a higher speed than the squirrel 
cage motor and, therefore, has a different gear ratio which 
favors the slip ring motor at starting. In order to compare 
the two motors the torque required to start a given load should 
be determined for each type of motor and the current input at 
this torque compared. An analysis of this kind will show that 
the secondary resistance of a squirrel cage motor can be in- 
creased with profit up to a certain point, beyond which the ad- 
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vantages of increased resistance are more than  counterbal- 
anced by the increased slip of the motor. The gear ratio to 
give full speed will increase the torque required from the motor 
faster than the resistance will improve this torque. Where the 
slip ring motor and the squirrel cage motor are both propor- 
tioned to give the best results when referred to the speed of the 
car, it will be found that the amperes input to start the load 
will not differ materially in the two designs. 

The slip or speed regulation of the motor bears another im- 
portant relation to the elevator. The motor is sometimes 
driven as a generator in lowering loads. This causes the motor 
to run above synchronism at a speed determined by the slip 
of the motor. If this slip is great the difference between the 
speed lifting the load and the speed of lowering the load will 
be so great that it will be difficult to stop the elevator safely 
under thelatter conditions. As an example, a motor with 30 
per cent slip is geared to an elevator giving a hoisting speed 
of 100 ft. per min. under full load. In lowering this load the 
speed would be approximately 175 ft. per min. If the slip of 
the motor were reduced to 15 per cent instead of 30 per cent 
the load would be lowered at about 130 ft. per minute. The 
difference between the hoisting and lowering speeds, while 
considerable, is not important with low-speed elevators. It 
becomes of increasing importance, however, with an increase 
in the car speed. The modern high-speed traction elevator 
demands such close speed regulation that this alone determines 
the size of the motor. The above will be very apparent when 
we consider that the car must be stopped automatically at 
either limit of travel and that the energy dissipated in stop- 
ping the car is proportional to the square of the car speed. 
The amount of over-travel beyond the terminal landings is 
quite limited, so that safety requires close speed regulation on 
high-speed elevators. 

The advantages to be obtained by the use of a squirrel cage 
induction motor were first pointed out by Mr. B. G. Lamme 
in a paper he read before the National Electric Light con- 
vention in 1897. As early as 1900 many of these high-re- 
sistance squirrel cage motors were being used for elevator 
service in New York City. They gave excellent results when 
properly applied. 

Both the squirrel cage motor and the wound-rotor motor 
have their proper place in elevator service. Mr. Lincoln has 
brought out the advantages of the squirrel cagemotor. Where 
this motor is limited to low-speed elevator work, the absence 
of all complication in the controlling device and the simplicity 
of the motor itself are the controlling factors. Efficiency and 
speed regulation are usually of less importance. For higher 
speed work the slip ring motor gives as good a starting con- 
dition with better regulation; it has a more complicated con- 
troller and requires better attention, I am heartily in favor 
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of any motor that reduces the peak demand on the power 
service, but the reason for using a motor is to render service 
to the customer, and we must not sacrifice the starting char- 
acteristics to the detriment of the service obtained. 

R. H. McLain: On the subject of the possibilities of this 
squirrel cage motor for elevator work, I think that the purpose 
a power company tries to perform is to give service to its 
customers and make it possible for the customers to use elec- 
tricity in a profitable manner. To do this it certainly 
should not make any rules that would arbitrarily rule out a 
particular kind of motor merely because it is called a squirrel 
cage motor or a wound-rotor motor; but should take into ac- 
count the things which have been pointed out in the character- 
istics of the two motors. I fully agree with Mr. James in what 
he has said of the wound-rotor motor and I fully agree with 
Mr. Lincoln on what he has said about the squirrel cage motor. 
I really do not think they conflict. I think Mr. James carried 
the discussion further than Mr. Lincoln had carried it, and in 
my mind it comes to this: A squirrel cage motor has a proper 
field for application where you want a low-speed elevator, 
where your power system is large and where high currents do 
not actually affect the line voltage. The object of a good 
many rules, I think, is to discourage the tendency to use these 
motors rather than to prevent actual voltage disturbances tak- 
ing place. The field for the slip ring motor is undoubtedly 
on higher speed work or in places where it is worth consider- 
able money to a power company to prevent occasional flicker- 
ings of the lights. This latter would only apply to very small 
power companies. 

.H. L. Wallau: From the point of view of the power com- 
pany I think there is one thing to be borne in mind, and that 
is, that with either type of motor havinga given impedance Z 
and starting from standstill, a current J equal to E/Z is taken; 
but the duration of this starting current has a very appreci- 
able bearing on the situation. Therefore, a high torque per 
ampere, which means that the motor is going to accelerate 
quickly and reduce the starting current rapidly, is really to be 
striven for. 

R. H. McLain: One word right in line with that. Where 
the squirrel cage motor is properly used on low-speed work and 
constructed as has been mentioned, that motor will have a lower 
flywheel effect than the slip ring motor, which is bound to be 
larger. Therefore, the power peak which it takes will last 
for a shorter time than the peak of the slip ring motor. I 
think that point should be considered in favor of the squirrel 
cage motor. 

J. C. Lincoln: This paper was written from the standpoint 
of motors requiring not over fifteen or twenty horse power, for 
small freight work and small hoist work. I will agree with Mr. 


James heartily that when you get into other work, where ef- 
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ficiency comes into play, the high-resistance squirrel cage 
motors I have described are not the best thing that can be 
used; but in sizes up to fifteen or twenty horse power I think 
that Mr. James will agree with me that the best type of motor 
is the one that I have described. 

I would like to call attention to this: That, given the same 
maximum torque required in the small motors up to twenty 
horse power, we will see that the torque per ampere, from the 
nature of the case, is higher in the squirrel cage motor than it 
is in the corresponding wound-rotor motor. Therefore, from 
the standpoint of the central station man, assuming that the 
motor has got to lift its maximum torque, the squirrel cage 
motor will produce a little less disturbance than the wound- 
rotor motor which will give the same torque 
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SOME TROUBLES ENCOUNTERED IN THE OPERATION 
OF CARBON BRUSHES IN DIRECT-CURRENT 
GENERATORS AND MOTORS 


BY E. H. MARTINDALE 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


This paper deals very briefly with troubles which affect the 
operation of carbon brushes on motors and generators. It 
should be of great assistance to the operator in locating various 
machine troubles and in securing the best service from his 
brushes. The paper is divided into five sections, based on the 
location of the cause of trouble: (1) field, (2) armature, (3) com- 
mutator, including brush rigging, (4) external electrical, and (5) 
external mechanical. 


T IS the purpose of this paper so to discuss the causes and 
effects of troubles encountered in the operation of motors 
and generators that the operator will be better able to use his 
brushes to the best advantage. 
The characteristics of carbon brushes which most commonly 
affect the operation are resistance, hardness, abrasiveness, co- 
efficient of friction, contact voltage drop and heat conductivity. 
None of these terms needs explanation, but the writer wishes 
‘to emphasize the importance of not confusing hardness with 
abrasiveness. By abrasiveness we mean the scouring or cut- 
ting action of the brush. Hardness of carbon brushes can best 
be determined by the use of a scleroscope, an instrument used 
to determine the hardness of steel and other metals. Relative 
hardness may be judged by cutting the brush with a pocket 
knife or by marking with it on paper, or if more accuracy is 
desired by the layman, a set of pencils from 2 B to 8 H will be 
a great aid, as a pencil softer than the brush will mark it and 
one harder will scratch it. The hardest brush with which the 
writer is familiar has no abrasive action, while one of the softest 
brushes has a decided abrasive action. 
In this paper the brush troubles will be divided into five 
classes depending on the location of the cause of trouble, (1) 
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field, (2) armature, (8) commutator, including brush rigging, 
(4) external electrical, and (5) external mechanical. 


FIELD TROUBLES 


As the field coils are connected in series or series-parallel, a 
partial short circuit may occur in one coil without materially 
affecting the heating of the coil. This will usually be attended 
with severe sparking at one or two studs, although in a wave- 
wound machine the commutation may be very little affected. 
This trouble can best be located by the voltage drop across 
each coil, with a constant current through the coils. Similar 
trouble may be caused by an error in rewinding a field coil. 
On some machines the shunt fields are connected with two or 
three fields in series and two or more of these groups in parallel. 
A partial short circuit in one coil will then affect the entire 
group, electrically unbalance the machine, and cause heavy 
short-circuit currents. 

In a cumulative compound machine one series field may be 
reversed accidentally, with the result that as the load increases 
sparking will occur usually at the two adjacent studs; or the 
entire series fields by mistake may be connected to oppose the 
shunt field, which will result in blackening of the commutator, 
and severe sparking under heavy loads. The best way to de- 
tect this trouble is to excite separately the shunt field and the 
series field, being sure that the current flows in the same direc- 
tion as when the machine is in operation. The polarity of each 
pole should be tested with a compass and should reverse as the 
compass is passed from one pole to the next. Further, the 
polarity of each pole should be the same when either field is 
excited. Ina generator the voltage will decrease and in a motor 
the speed will increase as the load increases. 

Unequal air gaps are responsible for a great deal of commu- 
tation trouble. If one pole face is nearer the armature the 
flux across the gap is greater and a higher voltage will be de- 
veloped in the coils under that pole. This may result in very 
heavy short-circuit currents between the studs adjacent to that 
pole and other studs of the same polarity.- Fig. 1 shows such a 
condition due to worn bearings which allow the armature to 
run nearer the lower pole pieces. In machines with cast frames, 
blow holes may be present, and may be large enough greatly to 
increase the reluctance of the magnetic circuit and cause a lower 


voltage to be developed in one section of the armature with 


resultant short-circuit currents. 
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ARMATURE 


An open circuit in an armature coil causes the most vicious 
form of sparking, which is always accompanied by severe pit- 
ting of the mica between the commutator bars connected to 
this coil and the adjacent coil. The usual method is to con- 
nect an incandescent lamp in a circuit, and with two pointed 
terminals make a bar to bar test on the commutator; the open 
circuit is shown when the lamp does not light. Similar spark- . 
ing in a less degree may be caused by a high-resistance connec- 
tion between the end of a coil and the commutator riser. This 
can be detected by passing a current through the armature and 
taking voltage drop between adjacent bars,as the voltage will 

be higher than normal when the 
CT poor connection is in the circuit 
measured. This method may 
also be used to detect an open 
circuit, but a voltmeter reading 
as high as the voltage impressed 
On on the armature must be used, 
as full voltage will be obtained 
across the open circuit. 
A short circuit between two 
ete a ae sections of a coil, two coils in 
Fic. 1 the same slot, end connections 
of two coils, or between the 
commutator bars, will be evidenced by excessive heating'of the 
coils affected, and unless repaired will sooner or later result in a 
burned-out coil. The same method may be used as in the pre- 
ceding case and the voltage between adjacent bars when the 
coil is in the circuit will be below normal. 

The demagnetizing and cross-magnetizing actions of an 
armature have serious effects on the commutation of many 
machines. To get good commutation in a non-interpole ma- 
chine, the brushes usually must be set ahead of the mechanical 
neutral on a generator and back of the mechanical neutral on 
a motor. Fig. 2 shows a sketch of a generator in which the 
brushes have been shifted ahead of the mechanical neutral 10 
deg. The section between a and 6 and a’ and 6’ acts as an elec- 
tromagnet with poles at N” and S” opposing the field magnet- 
ization. This is the demagnetizing action. The section) a’ 
and a b’ acts as an electromagnet with poles at N’ and S’. 
‘This is the cross-magnetizing action of the armature and it 
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tends to increase the magnetism of the right-hand side of N 
pole of Fig. 2 and the left-hand side of S pole, and tends to de- 
crease. the magnetism of the left-hand side of N pole and the 
right-hand side of S pole. 

If the brushes are shifted far to obtain good commutation, 
and if, at the same time, the magnetization of the pole piece 
is not well above the knee of the saturation curve, the demagnet- 
izing effect of the armature may seriously reduce the voltage 
of a generator or increase the speed of a motor. On the other 
hand, the cross-magnetizing effect may be sufficient, .if the 
brushes are not shifted to the electrical neutral, to place the 
coils undergoing commutation in a heavy field, with resultant 
heavy short-circuit currents, severe sparking at the brushes and 


all the attendant evils. The remedy is to widen the neutral — 


field by filing away the edges of the pole pieces. The object 
of interpole windings is to counterbalance armature cross-mag- 
netizing action and thus maintain the electrical neutral at the 
mechanical neutral under all conditions of load. In this case 
there is no demagnetizing action of the armature current, as 
this occurs only when the brushes are shifted from the mechanical 
neutral. 
COMMUTATOR 

Commutator brush troubles are numerous, and often difficult 
to identify. One of the most troublesome problems with non- 
interpole generators or motors which do not operate at constant 
load is the difficulty of finding a point at which the brushes will 
operate at all loads without injurious sparking. This is due to 
the cross-magnetizing action described in the preceding para- 
graph. The brushes are usually set according to the judgment 
of the operator. 

Spring tension or the pressure with which the brushes bear 
on the commutator seldom receives proper attention except in 
large central stations or mills and even there it is often neglected. 
The most economical pressure is the lowest consistent with a 
low contact loss, a clean commutator and freedom from spark- 
ing, glowing or pitting of the brushes. It is seldom advisable 
to use a pressure less than 13 pounds per square inch of cross- 
section. The writer recommends on stationary machines a 
pressure of from two to four pounds per square inch, depending 
on local conditions and the grade of brush. He recommends 
from four to eight pounds per square inch for crane motors, 
haulage motors, railway motors and similar machines. On 
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stationary motors he has found pressure as low as one quarter 
pound per square inch and as high as fifteen pounds per square 
inch. 

‘Brush spacing is very important, Lut usually neglected. In 
Fig. 3 the studs are equally spaced and the dotted lines show 
the correct brush position, but due to the brush holders on arm 
A.being rotated too far in one direction and on arm C too far 
in the opposite direction the voltage generated in section A B 
C is different from thatin A F EorC DE and this will result in 
shortcircuit currents between A, E and C, high enough to 
neutralize the unequal voltage. 

The magnitude of this short-circuit current may be illustrated 


by a test conducted a few years ago by the writer on the 400- 
ampere, 250-volt, 600-rev. per min., six-pole shunt generator 
shown in Fig. 4. On one positive stud which we will call A the 
brush holders were rotated to place the brush $ in. ahead of 
correct position. The other positive studs B and C were left 
unchanged. The busbar had been calibrated with a millivolt- 
meter to determine the current flowing. With the brushes in- 
correctly spaced but operating at the best point, the short- 
circuit current was not excessive. When the brushes were 
shifted two bars away from the neutral and with no external 
load on the machine the short-circuit current rose to 800 amperes 
or twice the normal full load current of the generator. As the 
voltage back of this current was low the actual power loss was 
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small, but the heating of the windings and the effect on com- 
mutator and brushes was serious. The current density in the 
brushes on stud A was over 200 amperes per square inch and on 
studs B and C over 100 amperes per square inch. This is an 
extreme case, but a smaller difference in spacing may often be 
serious. Spacing may be checked by counting the number of 
bars between each pair of studs but a better way is to cut a strip 
of paper the length of the commutator circumference, mark off 
equal divisions corresponding to the number of studs, place the 
paper on the commutator and make the brushes toe the mark. 

From the time a commutator bar touches one edge of a brush 
until it leaves the opposite edge, the current in the coil under- 
going commutation should fall from full load to zero and rise 
in the opposite direction to full load. If the current in the coil 
is more or less than that value the final adjustment comes as a 
sudden rush of current as the bar leaves the brush. In many 
machines the time of commutation is less than 0.001 second. 
The brushes should therefore be shifted to a point where the 
coils undergoing commutation are in a field strong enough to 
make this change. As the cross-magnetizing action of the 
armature tends to shift the field in the wrong direction to ac- 
complish this, the brushes must be shifted farther. than if the 
cross-magnetism were not present. If brushes are too thin, 
sufficient time is not allowed for commutation, and if they are 
too thick the coil may over-commutate. In any case, if there 
is a difference between the correct and actual values of the 
current in the coil there will be an inductive kick when the bar 
leaves the brush. If the inductance of the coil is high or the 
difference in current great, more or less severe sparking may 
result. Many cases of sparking have been cured by reducing 
the thickness of the brush. 

A similar condition sometimes arises when the brush studs 
or brush holders are not parallel to the commutator bars, the 
short-circuit current in this case passing from one brush through 
the stud to another brush and thence through the coil. Such 
trouble is often found on some old machines still in service, on 
which the brush holders and brushes: change position as the 
brushes wear away. 

If there is not sufficient clearance between a brush and its 
holder or if foreign matter becomes lodged in the holder the 
brush will not move freely and may make poor contact and re- 
sult in blackening of commutator, sparking, heating and other 
evils. 
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On the other hand if there is too much clearance and the brushes 
are not equipped with shunts the current may pass from the 
brush to the brush holder through a small arc and cause undue 
wear of the holders. On machines which have been in service 
a long time much trouble frequently arises from worn holders. 
This is particularly true if the machine runs in both directions, 
as the brush face changes when the machine is reversed and 
thereby reduces the time of commutation and increases the cur- 
rent density in the brush faces. Brushes in worn holders are 
also more inclined to chatter and chip. 

There are many types of brush shunts or pigtails on the 
market; some have a relatively high resistance when manu- 
factured, while others become loose due to heating or vibration 
and cause a large proportion of the current to pass from the 
brush directly to the holder. A poor connection between the 
terminal and the stud may have the same effect. 

Sometimes the hammer which bears on the brush becomes 
bent and does not bear evenly or radially on the brush. This 
may cause such a side push or twist that the brush will not move 
freely in the holder, and may cause sparking, burning and the 
attendant evils. 

Brushes are sometimes ordered longer than standard with 
a view to securing a longer life, but the spring will usually give 
a side push and cause trouble, which will shorten the life of the 
brushes and perhaps damage the commutator. 

Noise of carbon brushes is due to a mechanical vibration 
called chattering. If due to the friction of the brush on the 
commutator the noise may have various pitches. The remedy 
is a change in spring tension, angle of operation or grade of brush, 
although relief may be obtained by lubrication of the commu- 
tator at intervals. If the noise is due to high mica or wide slots 
in a slotted commutator the pitch of the sound will correspond 
to the number of bars passing under the brush per second. If 
the trouble is high mica the remedy is the removal of the cause 
of the high mica, or the use of a more abrasive brush, or under- 
cutting the mica. If the noise is caused by slots it may be 
necessary to change the spring tension, angle of operation, or 
grade of brush, as lubrication is not advisable on a slotted com- 
mutator. 

The causes of short-circuit currents have been mentioned 
under other heads in this paper and are, briefly: operation of 
brushes at wrong commutation point, incorrect brush spacing, 
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brushes spanning too many bars, brushes not parallel with com- 
mutator bars, field trouble, including unequal air gaps, and to 
these might be added brushes with too low contact drop. 
Short-circuit currents represent a low power loss but are serious 
in their effects on operation. They may produce excessive 
heating, sparking, high mica, blackening of commutator, burn- 
ing away of commutator, flat spots, pitting or honeycombing 
of brush faces, picking up copper by brushes and short life of 
brushes. The remedy is to find and remove the cause, not 
always an easy thing to do. 

As the expression ‘‘ short-circuit currents’ is not entirely 
distinctive, the writer would like to see some other phrase adopted 
as standard, such as “ trouble currents.’”’ This name would be 
weil suited, as they never do any good and always do some harm, 
if no more than wasting energy by unnecessary heating. 

Pit ting or honeycombing of brush faces is nearly always caused 
by short-circuit currents or a very low brush pressure but oc- 
casionally it is due to insufficient carrying capacity of the 
brushes. It can generally be determined from the appearance 
of the brush face whether the pitting is caused by low pressure or 


short-circuit currents; in 95 per cent of the cases it is the latter. 
Many cases of pitting may be corrected by reducing the thickness - 


of the brushes, but it is better practise to look for some other 
cause first, as already described. 

The writer has never been satisfied with any explanation he 
has seen for ‘‘ picking up copper ’’’, which term is applied when 
particles of copper from the commutator become embedded in 
the brush faces. It is generally attributed to an electrolytic 
action, and it isa fact that when the trouble appears it is nearly 
always on the positive brush of a generator, the negative brush 
of a motor ora brush which shows heavy short-circuit current. 
This bears out the theory that the copper is carried by the 
current and deposited on the brush. On the other hand, the 
writer has seen a brush pick up copper when running under 
test on a copper slip ring without any current flowing. This 
purely mechanical action was attributed to abrasive material 
in the brush which tore off the copper particles. As the abrasive 
particle no doubt reaches a high temperature a small copper par- 


ticle may become welded to it and other particles collect on this 


until the abrasive spot is itself worn away. Picking up copper 
lowers the contact resistance between brush and commutator 
and generally causes heavy short-circuit currents. 
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A loose commutator bar may be flush with other bars when 
the machine is stationary but may be thrown out slightly when 
running, due to centrifugal force. This will lift the brush, and 
will burn one or more bars just ahead of the high bar, depending 
on the number which the brush spans, and further, will burn 
some of the bars back of the high bar, depending largely on the 
speed of the machine and the brush pressure. Its presence can 
often be detected by the knocking sound of the bar hitting a 
brush once every revolution. ; 

Commutator bolts should be tightened a few months after 
the machine has been placed in service. The writer knows of 
one case where high bars appeared to be causing trouble, and the 
commutator bolts were tightened, but to noavail. The machine 
was then dismantled and it was found that the V-ring reached 
its seat before clamping the commutator bars tightly. 

In repairing commutators and sometimes in manufacturing 
them, commutator bars of different hardness are used and one 
bar may wear faster than another, causing a flat spot or a high 
bar. 

Necessarily, many of the troubles overlap, and some causes 
for high mica have been given previously in this paper. They 
are, mainly, some form of sparking which burns away the coms 
mutator bars, leaving the mica to.project. If the cause cannot 
be located and removed it is necessary to undercut the mica or 
use a more abrasive brush. The former is preferable, as the 
life of the commutator and brushes will be longer. When the 
mica once becomes high it holds the brush from the bars, causes 
more burning, and the commutator rapidly becomes worse. 

Blackening of a commutator may be caused by sparking, the 
use of too much lubricant or by the character of the brush. 
‘Blackening will sometimes occur on every other bar or every 
third bar, corresponding to the number of coils per slot, and may 
often be shifted to another set of bars by shifting the location of 
the brushes. This seems to be due toa magnetic kick in the coil 
undergoing commutation when the armature tooth next to the 
coil suddenly leaves the field. The remedy is to have the 
neutral field wide enough to permit the tooth to leave the strong 
field before the commutator bar comes under the brush. 

Flat spots consist of a few bars between which the mica 
is high. They may be started by the commutator not running 
true, soft bars, difference in hardness of mica, surges of current 
or any sparking which occurs once every revolution, When a 
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flat spot starts it may soon develop other flat spots, equidistant 
about the commutator, one for every pair of poles. This is 
probably explained by the fact that when the flat spot reaches 
a brush the current through that brush is greatly reduced. This 
throws the extra load on the other studs of the same polarity 
and may produce a spark at each of the studs. Unless given 
prompt attention the spots may gradually spread until high 
niica is present over the entire commutator. The cause for the 
flat spots should be located and removed if possible. An inter- 
esting case was recently called to the writer’s attention by Mr. 
A. M. Lloyd. A 200-h.p., 250-volt, six-pole motor with 30 
brushes had for some time persisted in developing flat spots. 
The commutator was carefully cleaned and on one section 
brushes were installed on only two studs. Ina few days flat spots 
had developed on all of the commutator, except that section; 
two more brushes were added and still no flat spots on the 
section; the other two were added and the flat spots developed 
in ashort time. One brush was removed, the commutator cleaned 
and no flat spots developed in this section. This narrowed 
the trouble down to one stud. A careful investigation showed 


that the air gap under one of the two adjacent poles was about. 


8 per cent greater and under the other about 5 per cent greater 
than under the other four polés. This was evidently due to worn 
bearings caused by a combination of belt pull and the weight of 
the armature. This suggests a convenient way of isolating 
many machine defects. 

A whole article might be written on commutator slotting. 
The best practise in commutator slotting consists in under- 
cutting the mica about 3/64 in. below the surface of the commuta- 
tor. It is of extreme importance that great care be exercised in 
slotting a commutator to see that all the slots are free from strips 
or particles of mica flush with the commutator. It is not advis- 
able to use lubricant or artificially lubricated brushes on a slotted 
commutator, as the lubricant may get into the slots, collect dirt 
and cause short circuits between bars. On low-speed machines 
where the peripheral speed is not sufficient to throw out particles 
of dirt the commutator slots should be blown out or scraped out 
at regular intervals. On a slotted commutator a brush with no 
abrasive action may be used and will result in long life of com- 
mutator and brushes. A non-abrasive brush or a self-lubricating 
brush does not necessarily mean a soft brush. In fact, one of the 
hardest brushes manufactured in this country has been 
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adopted as standard on slotted commutators by two of the four 
largest manufacturers of motors and generators in this country, 
and is rapidly being adopted by the other two. 

Heating of the commutator on a machine may be caused by 
any form of sparking, short-circuit currents, friction of brushes, 
high brush pressure, too low brush pressure causing high con- 
tact loss, dirty commutator, overloads, too small commutator, 
resistance of windings, loose connections, eddy currents and 
hysteresis. As the ultimate capacity of a machine depends on 
allowable temperature rise it is important to prevent heating 
wherever possible. 

Rapid wear of commutator may be due to abrasion by the 
brushes, presence of gritty dust, or any form of sparking. 

Short life of brushes may be due to sparking, glowing, or me- 
chanical wear caused by high brush pressure, dirt, high mica or a 
rough commutator. 


OUTSIDE ELECTRICAL CAUSES 


Outside electrical causes of commutation trouble may be 
briefly stated as overloads, line surges, and cross currents be- 
tween two or more machines running in parallel. Where the 
angular speed of a reciprocating’ engine varies greatly, surges 
may occur due to a slight reduction in speed of motors on the 
circuit when the voltage is low and a consequent rush of current 
when the voltage reaches its maximum. It may be impossible 
to locate surges or cross currents without the use of an oscil- 


lograph. 


OutTsIDE MECHANICAL CAUSES 


If an armature is mechanically unbalanced severe vibration 
may occur, especially if run at high speed. This may produce 
flat spots, unbalanced electrical conditions, loosening of com- 
mutator bars and other serious troubles. 

If the machine is on unstable foundations, similar troubles 
may be experienced due to vibration of the entire machine. 
In this class may be placed crane motors and similar machines, 
which are, however, usually designed with this factor in view. 

Poor belt lacing or uneven gears may produce a vibration or 
strain with the same results. 

The pound of a reciprocating engine direct-connected to a 
generator sometimes causes such a serious vibration that the 
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brushes are thrown slightly from the commutator, causing a 
ing and flat spots. 

In this paper no attempt has been made to guide the operate 
in the selection or testing of carbon brushes, or to discuss the 
effects of characteristics of carbon brushes, but the writer hopes 
to have the opportunity of presenting another BaP on this 
pe zae 
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Discussion ON ‘‘ SOME TROUBLES ENCOUNTERED IN THE OPER- 
ATION OF CARBON BRUSHES ON DirRECT-CURRENT GENER- 
ATORS AND Morors,” (MARTINDALE), CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
Marcu 19, 1915.) 


D. B. Rushmore: Every designer of d-c. machines owes a 
debt of gratitude to Professor Arnold for his clear and careful 
elucidation of the phenomena of commutation. The phenomena 
are so exceedingly complicated, when you consider all the 
e.m.fs. involved, and all of the variables that can enter 
in the shape of quality and condition of the commutator and 
the carbon brush, the width, the pressure, distribution, and 
wear, etc. It was not until we got the little X-ray apparatus, 
known as the oscillograph, that we could begin to find out what 
was going on. The development of the electrical industry, and 
especially the d-c. machinery, is dependent upon this little 
carbon brush, and upon the peculiar qualities of contact resist- 
ance that we get with it. 

One question I would ask Mr. Martindale is, whether there 
is anything else in sight, anything new in carbon brushes—any 
new construction of the carbon brush, which will help us reduce 
the design of electrical machinery to a point beyond the limita- 
tions imposed abroad. Direct-current machinery is not the only 
kind using carbon brushes now. The inherent nature of the 
a-c. motors running at constant speed is being diverted by the 
use of commutator motors to get variable speed. You will 
find in this city some large a-c. motors of this kind. What is 
the future possibility of improvement, of change, of substitution, 
of variation, in the manufacture of carbon brushes ? 

H. R. Edgecomb: Several points in this paper need to be 
particularly emphasized. The first is that the brush is the 
weakest link in the whole chain of connectors or conductors or 
joints in the machine. 

The next point is the necessity of good mechanical conditions. 
It is surprising how little dimensional separation is required 
between brush and commutator surface to cause sparking and 
the resultant cumulative troubles. A brush rated to carry 
30 amperes per sq. in. under ordinary running conditions, may 
carry five times that amount without distress, if the brush 
contact is mechanically right. The causes which are back of 
an intermittent separation of as little as one mil between the 
brush and commutator are many, and it is safe to predict that 
unless they are removed there will be trouble. It is futile to 
change resistance of windings, brush resistance or any electrical 
characteristics until these mechanical troubles are removed. 

A gentleman just called my attention to the fact that he had 
a machine which he polished carefully, and the mica part was 
so hard that he got a separation between the copper and the 
mica, after having turnedit. The very slight motion, the move- 
ment which it receives largely in turning, was sufficient to cause 
all the trouble necessary to put the machine out of business. 


- 
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The third point is the cumulative effect of any disturbance 
which takes place at the contact surface of brush. Troubles 
of this class never decrease with continued service. For 
example, the heating of the brush makes it a better con- 
ductor, causes it to carry more than its share of the current, 
and this selective effect becomes greater until the brush finally 
glows and incapacitates itself and the commutator for further 
use. 

What is the percentage effect of accumulated oxide or carbon 
deposits on the contact drop and friction? I mean by that, the 
cumulative effect in the test apparatus. What percentage 
effect have they on readings for contact drop and for friction? 
If you wipedthering regularly with a clean cloth, would the 
percentage drop rise, and how much? 

One more point, the danger of trying to identify commutator 
troubles by sound. I remember one machine on which the 
experts from two brush manufacturers spent. nearly a week 
trying to solve the question of commutator troubles, or the 
brushing quality of the motor by sound and noise, and it 
happened one day the machine was started up without the 
d-c. brushes down and the noise was there just the same. The 
noise resulted from causes outside of brush contact or brush 
separation; it was a siren effect which came from the passage 
of air through the leads. 

R. H. McLain: There is one cause of poor commutation that 


is not directly caused by the brushes, nor by any fault in the — 


machine. I hope it is not getting too far away from the com- 
mutator to mention this cause of trouble. It is in the matter 
of control apparatus for motors which start and stop so fre- 
quently that the sparking which may occur during that period 
would seriously deteriorate the commutator, and get the brushes 
and commutator in bad condition or at least start them in the 
wrong direction, and allow the running of the machine after that 
to continue the deterioration. I think in hunting for commu- 
tator troubles you should not stop until you examine the con- 
trol apparatus of a machine that is frequently started and 
stopped. 

To illustrate some of the conditions, I know of a series-wound 
motor whose rated amperes are 200. The machine was reversed 
at full speed across the line, without any resistance in series, 
and it did not spark so that you could notice it. As near as 
could be told the current went up to 1100 or 1200 amperes, not 
by oscillograph, but ammeter. People would naturally pro- 
nounce that machine perfect as to commutation—you could not 
make it spark. However, if you used that same machine on 
dynamic braking, weakened the field enough to get it up to high 
speed, and then tried to stop it by short-circuiting the resistance 
in one step, you would get the worst form of sparking. Of course, 
in machines not as goodas that particular one, if the resistance 
is not laid out for starting in the proper manner, you may have 
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the proper number of switches to start the machine, the proper 
number of resistance blocks; but the peaks, being unequal and 
some extremely high, start commutating trouble. 

I will give an example of a bad case of commutation caused 
by a controller. The motor was rated for 550 volts and about 
300 amperes. The load in hoisting was about 300 amperes. 
The load in lowering was about 200 amperes. The lowering 
speed was 25 or 30 per cent above hoisting speed. It was 
stopped by the starting resistance. The first block of resistance 
that was cut out was exceedingly high. It was all right for 
starting purposes, but when it came to stopping the machine, 
you would have a machine running at 30 per cent over-speed 
developing momentarily 1100 volts and 900 amperes. It was 
a good motor, and had good brushes, but it sparked. 

D. M. Petty: There is one point in connection with the 
discussion on carbon brushes which has not been touched on. 
It is the question of lubricants in the brushes. In the operation 
of a large number of machine tools we found that the motor 
builder used a brush impregnated with some kind of lubricant. 
After the brush has been in use for some time the lubricant is 
heated, runs out, and sticks to the brush holders. I feel that 
the brush manufacturers ought to be able to get out a brush 
with some kind of dry lubricant, so that the brushes would not 
-stick to the boxes. The lubricant seems to be all right and 
serves its purpose very well, so long as it does not get on the 
brush holders, and the motor is kept running. As soon as the 
motor stops the brushes stick wp in some position not in 
contact with the commutator, and when started next time the 
trouble accumulates. 

The idea of the standardization of brushes, as brought out 
by Mr. Martindale, is one, it seems to me, all users of motors 
will welcome, because we find that almost every manufacturer 
has a different sized brush for even the same size of motor. If 
you have very many sizes and makes of motors in your plant, 
you very soon have to carry such a stock of brushes that it 
becomes a burden. 

W.C. Kalb: Mr. Martindale spoke of the difference between 
hardness and abrasiveness, a very important point and one 
that is greatly confused. I have also found commutator wear 
resulting from brushes that were strictly non-abrasive when 
properly operated. I have felt, in the majority of these cases 
upon examination of the conditions, that it was due to a burning 
action. I know of one case where the brushes were operated 
under a very light tension. The result was pitting, the dis- 
integration of the faces, such as Mr. Martindale described, a 
very dirty commutator and very high temperatures. In looking 
under the brush from the end of the commutator you could see 
an arcing condition there. That commutator was wearing 
badly, but by cleaning up the brush faces, and increasing the 
vension sufficiently to produce firm contact, it polished up nicely, 
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and there was no further wear. The brush had absolutely no 
gritty material in it, so that. the wear in that case must have 
been purely a burning action. 


In the line of field troubles, there was a case I encountered . 


on a large generator in which the brushes on certain studs would 
spark, and in the first attempt to remedy the trouble several 
kinds of brushes were tried, always with the same result. A 
further examination, however, showed that this machine had 
cast-in pole pieces; that is, the laminated pole pieces were cast 
into the frame, and the pole pieces themselves were unequally 
spaced. This introduced a condition that could not be entirely 
corrected by shifting the brush studs. You could shift them to 
correspond to the position of the pole pieces, but then you 
introduced a different number of armature coils between the adja- 
cent studs. The displaced brushes had different voltages between 
different studs, and localized short-circuited currents between 
them, so that a compromise was all that could be had, and the 
best result could not be obtained for that condition, without 
reshaping the shoes of the pole pieces so as to equalize the spacing 
of the field poles. 

The matter of the type of brush holder used is often a very 
important factor in the operation of the brushes. Mr. Petty 
referred to the trouble with lubricated brushes. Of course, the 
majority of manufacturers make brushes that are artificially 
lubricated, with some wax-like substance, possibly paraffine, 


possibly some other wax, and also brushes that depend on their - 


graphitic make-up for lubrication and have no artificial treat- 
ment. A case such as he speaks of could undoubtedly be over- 
come by putting in a brush that had natural lubrication. This 
trouble is particularly pronounced on holders of the reaction 
type, where the brush is held against the plate of the holder 
by considerable pressure, the top of the brush being beveled, 
and the position of the spring or pressure arm being designed so 
as to bring a pressure against the plate. If these brushes are 
treated and operated at a temperature sufficient to drive some 
of the lubricating substances to the surface, when the machine 
stops, there is actually a freezing of the brushes; the material 
hardens and the brush is attached to the plate. It may be that, as 
it cools, the contraction of the ring will be such as to draw the 
brush away from the commutator, so that in starting up, one 
or many of the brushes will be actually out of contact. The 
result is that you start up with an arc, and as one man put it, 
you have a combined heating, lighting and power unit. 

Another cause of brush troubles I have found -at times, is 
with commutators that have been rebuilt or repaired, especially 
where it was necessary to loosen up the clamp ring. This applies 


to the type where the clamp ring screws on to the shaft and is: 


not drawn in by bolts. In tightening this ring, the bars may 
have been given a twist, or it may be through carelessness in 
inserting mica, or otherwise, a little dirt has gotten in between 
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certain bars, giving them an offset. Now, if a brush is covering 
approximately an even number of bars, that twist may be enough 
to throw them over on to an additional bar at one end, just as 
though the brush stud were crooked. That is often the cause 
of serious sparking, which can be overcome by care in clamping 
up the commutator and having the bars perfectly straight. 

J. H. Lapp: In my opinion, the trouble is not so much in 
the brushes, as it is in the mica in the commutator. I had an 
instance of a machine which continued to spark. I set my 
brushes and did everything possible with the machine, and we 
could not get any better results—the machine ran at less than 
half load, with tremendous heating. I finally took the commu- 
tator out—it was a little flat on one side—turned it, and put 
it back in the machine, and it continued to spark and heat. I 
examined the mica bars and found the mica was so hard that 
in turning the commutator it seemed the tool just jumped over 
the mica bars and left them high. I took the bars all down, 
and the trouble was over, the machine running nicely. 

L. P. Crecelius: I would like to say a few words in regard to 
a change in policy which is very noticeable on the part of brush 
manufacturers, and which seems to have taken place within the 
last three years. Before this period current densities of 30 to 
35 amperes per sq. in. of carbon brush were about as far as we 
could carry the load on brushes. Now, however, considerably 
larger current densities are permitted, indicating that the sub- 
ject of brush design has been seriously considered by the manu- 
facturers, and seems now to be much better understood. 

Recently in this city there were installed some fifteen 60-cycle 
synchronous converters, on which the commutators, principally 
on account of high speed, and partly also for economical reasons, 
were made very small in diameter, requiring therefore a very 
narrow brush, having fundamentally poor mechanical charac- 
teristics. Notwithstanding this serious limitation, proper 
brushes were subsequently found, but the point I want to raise 
is this: obviously the manufacturer of this electrical apparatus 
had entirely overlooked the fact that the brushes supplied with 
these machines were so weak that it was impossible to operate 
the apparatus. It was necessary for us to submit the difficulty 
to brush manufacturers who thereupon, after carefully studying 
conditions, submitted a design and the former brushes were 
replaced by the latter, with very satisfactory results, showing 
that it required but a small margin of improvement to bring 
about satisfactory conditions. 

John P. Mallett: Of course, the size of the brushes is im- 
portant, but there is another phase of the proposition which is 
also important, the pigtail problem. Mr. Martindale men- 
tioned the possible standardization of the length of the pigtail, 
but the connection between the pigtail and the brush I have 
found to be an extremely important point. Most of you know 
that when any one wishes to remove a brush from the holder, 
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he will take it out by the pigtail, and the result is the pigtail is 
liable to become loose. When it becomes loose the tendency is 
for it to become looser, because it burns from the poor contact. 
When it becomes very loose it is practically of no value, and if 
the design of the machine is such that the pigtail is required at 
all, you will get poor operation. Therefore, I think it is important 
that this question of the pigtail should be given careful con- 
sideration. 

The point may be raised that certain manufacturers have 
patented methods of attaching the pigtail, and therefore, they 
would not deviate from those methods. That, again, will give 
rise to this condition—after such a machine has been in use for 
some time and new brushes are required a brush is obtained with 
some other kind of a pigtail, when the original is absolutely 
necessary. Thereisno question but that we can standardize on 
the pigtail, the method of attachment, etc., and it is quite as 
important as the dimensions of the brushes. 

A. M. MacCutcheon: In regard to this point of standard- 
ization, the question has arisen in my mind whether the brush 
manufacturers are considering doing anything to reduce the 
number of kinds of brushes and narrowing down the number 
of qualities of brushes. We in the motor manufacturing bus- 
iness do not want the carbon manufacturers to reduce the num- 
ber and kind of brushes if they cannot do so without interfering 
with the solution of our problems. We have many problems 
coming up which require different qualities of brushes, but 
if it were possible to reduce the number of qualities of brushes 
and still furnish as many answers in the solution of our 
various problems, we would be glad to see that done. I think 
our shop superintendents would be delighted if the engineers 
were not able to try as many different kinds of brushes 
on the motors as they do today. I would be glad to have Mr. 
Martindale inform us whether any action is being taken by the 
carbon manufacturers to try to reduce the number of qualities 
of brush, and yet be able to answer as many problems as arise. 
I do not suppose it would be a mistake to say there might be 
twenty-five or thirty qualities of brush. If you divide the 5000 
brushes Mr. Martindale mentioned by the twenty-five or thirty, 
you have immensely reduced the number of different types. 

E. H. Martindale: I think the discussion this morning has 
brought out the fact that there are many troubles not caused by 
the brushes. 

In regard to standardization, I visited the works of a 
large manufacturer a short time ago and the gentleman to whom 
I was introduced said they would standardize on one length, 
two widths and five ‘thicknesses. The length was to be 2 in.; 
the widths #in. and 1} in., and the thicknesses 2 in., 4 in., $ in., 
#in. and lin. That reduces the possible sizes to ten. 

I see no reason why practically every manufacturer could not 
adopt about ten, or at the most, fifteen standards, to meet the 
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needs of all machines, except the small special machines, such as 
the dental motors and vacuum cleaner motors which will prob- 
ably always have to remain special. 

Mr. Rushmore asked if there was anything new in sight in 
brushes. There has been great development in the past few 
years in the manufacture of carbon brushes, and with the de- 
mands that have been made during the past few years in the 
manufacture of carbon brushes and with the demands that are 
being made by the manufacturer for higher current density and 
higher speeds it will be necessary to develop something else, or to 
limit the manufacture. If the machine will run at twice the 
speed, you can get nearly twice the power from the same weight. 
It is advantageous to get as high speed as possible. The turbo- 
generators have shown the great development which has been 
made in the capacity of machines of equal weight. 

A great advantage of the carbon brush lies in its high contact 
drop with its comparatively high carrying capacity. The con- 
tact resistance of carbon brushes is approximately ten times the 
specific resistance. If we can find some material which will 
maintain the same contact drop as carbon brushes have at present 
with a resistance of half or less than the present carbon brushes, 
it will immediately give us something better to work on, provided 
it has the other characteristics of a carbon brush, such as long 
life and low friction. It is a question in my mind whether 
there is any other material that will answer that purpose. 

Mr. Edgecomb and Mr. Lapp both spoke of the hardness of 
mica, and the difficulty of cutting mica with a tool. I think 
there is one point that may be of help in turning a commutator: 
it is that oil tends to reduce the cutting on copper and tends to 
soften mica. If oil were applied to the commutator perhaps 
several hours before the cutting is started, and then oil used 
during the cutting, the mica would cut down even with the 
copper much better than it does at the present time. However, 
this practise should not be generally recommended, as oil is a 
dangerous enemy of mica. 

Mr. Edgecomb also asked regarding the effect of oxidation. 
The contact drop is a very difficult thing to reproduce exactly. 
It is largely due to the oxidation of the ring, but the method we 
have used is to let the machine run until the contact drop be- 
comes constant. It may be fifteen minutes, and it may be three or 
four hours before you can get a contact drop constant. By rubbing 
a clean cloth over the ring, or your hand, or any object, a contact 
drop may go away up and it may go down. I have been watch- 
ing a machine when there were no currents of air around and 
apparently nothing could change the contact drop, and it in- 
creased almost double. If we get any vibratory chattering of 
the brush, the contact drop will be greatly increased, due to the 
intermittent jumping of the brush from the commutator. The 
jumping is so rapid that with the ordinary volume of contact the 
voltage will seem constant; but it is more like the effect of the 
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automatic voltage regulator, cutting in a high resistance, and 
cutting it in so rapidly that the resultant is of constant value. 

Mr. Edgecomb also spoke of the noise due to air. I had a 
case at Defiance about two weeks ago where there was a click 
every time the commutator came around, that sounded like a 
high bar, but we could not locate it. We found the pigtails 
on the negative studs were vibrating. There were two pigtails 
on each brush, and at every revolution the two pigtails would 
come together, corresponding with that click; but we did not 
find out what it was. 

Mr. McLain brought up the question of dynamic braking, 
which is a very serious problem. Its main use, in the experience 
that I have had, is in ore unloaders, where the bucket is going 
down to the boat and when nearly to the bottom the dynamic 
brake is used for quick stopping. | 

Mr. Kalb touched on the point which Mr. Petty brought up 
in regard to lubrication of brushes. Now, a great many users 
still insist on.getting the cheapest brush they can buy. The 
cheap brushes are abrasive, from the materials which must be 
used, and the lubricant is put in largely to reduce the high 

friction. In the cheap brushes the material to be used for lu- 
brication must necessarily be cheap in itself, and this will fry 
out under nearly normal conditions. Some lubricated brushes, 
that is, where the artificial lubrication is used, are made so that 
the wax will not fry out until the brush reaches a high tem- 
perature, higher than it should reach in normal. operation. 
Lubricated brushes can be used if the machine has no short- 
circuiting current or other serious heating, which raises the tem- 
perature of the brushes. 

As brought out by Mr. Kalb, however, it is better to keep 
away from any lubricant, on reaction type brush holders. I 
had a case where the commutator was about 1/32 in. out of 
true, slightly eccentric. Every night the brushes would freeze 
to. the holders and in the morning the engineers would have to 
go around with a hammer and knock the brushes down on the 
commutator before starting. It was a shunt machine and 
could not give any voltage until this was done. 

Mr. Petty spoke about a good many sizes of carbon brushes 
looking good to the carbon manufacturers, but it does not. 
It is impossible for the carbon manufacturers to keep brushes 
ready to ship, especially with the large number of sizes and grades 
used at the present time. Ifthesizes could be reduced to a small 
number, they could carry in stock brushes of all the sizes which are 
standard and ship them the same day that the order is received, in- 
stead of waiting a week or tendays. When material is carried in 
rough stock, which it must be with the present method, the 
material is sent to the first department, in which it is cut to 
the approximate sizes. After that it must be edge-planed, end- 
planed, and side-planed to exact size. At every machine there 
must be three to four orders waiting for the operator to work 
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on; otherwise, if we tried to have a man working on every order 
as fast as it came, we would have to have about three times as 
many men as we could use in the low part of the load. Itisa 
question of load factor of orders. On Tuesday, with the heavy 
mail received on Monday, we would probably need three times 
as many men as in the rest of the week. 

The points brought out by Mr. Kalb were very interesting, 
especially oxidation and the unequal spacing of cast poles. 

Mr. Mallett spoke of the standardization of the pigtail con- 
nection. We would like to do that very much, but all the good 
ones are patented, either by us or some one else. We cannot 
standardize a patented pigtail connection. Something might be 
done in standardizing pigtail connections by limiting the voltage 
drop between the brush and the pigtail to a certain definite value; 
and, as a further specification, making the pigtail mechanically 
secure in add tion to a low-resistance electrical contact, so that 
after long operation the pigtail will still be intact. 

Mr. MacCutcheon spoke of the number of different kinds 
of brushes. We have fifty-two at present that are commercial, 
and quite a number of laboratory brushes on test. We hope 
to have fifty-seven pretty soon. I do not know that I should 
say we hope to have, but we probably will have. It is not 
necessary to have so many kinds of brushes as we have, from 
an operating standpoint, but it is from the carbon manufac- 
turer’s standpoint, because there are more than that many 
variations. There are at least six or eight different kinds of 
coke used in brushes, and at least fifteen or twenty different 
kinds of graphite. All these graphites have a different ash, 
and it is the ash constituent that largely influences the brush 
in regard to friction and abrasive action. The ash in the 
graphite may be mica, or quartz, or iron oxide, or silica, or any 
one of several other materials which are ordinarily found in 
graphite. The reason we need so many different varieties is be- 
cause somebody sends in a brush and says “ please send us so 
many brushes per sample, of such a grade.” We carry a great 
variety of brushes, and can duplicate any brush on the market. 
That is the reason why we have so many, and not because they 
are needed from an operating standpoint. 
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FRACTIONAL HORSE POWER MOTOR LOAD 


BY BERNARD LESTER 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


In this article the author outlines the broad and increasing 
use of fractional horse power motors and the chief causes for 
the advance in popularity of motor-driven machines. The suc- 
cess in this field of motor application has been largely due to 
the perfection of a reliable and simple single-phase motor. 
The development in the design and construction of the single- 
phase motor is traced from its origination to the present time, 
and the operating characteristics of the commoner types of single- 
phase motors are described and illustrated by the use of speed- 
torque curves. The correct application of small motors is of ut- 
most importance and requires a careful analysis of motor 
characteristics, the characteristics of the driven machine and 
of the supply circuit, with the limitations of each. The author 
deals particularly with the characteristics of the split-phase in- 
duction motor, which is used so extensively, and points out the 
functions of the centrifugal clutch when employed as a com- 
ponent part of this motor. A reference diagram is presented which 
is of service in applying small motors. 


N TECHNICAL literature very little space has been de- 
voted to the discussion of fractional horse power or small 
motor load. The subject presents certain difficulties of ap- 
proach, perhaps on account of the close association of the 
commercial and engineering aspects, which cannot easily be 
divorced from one another. Furthermore, there is a tendency 
on the part of the engineering profession to consider, since the 
power-producing units are so small and they are applied to such 
ordinary devices or machines, that the problems met in applying 
these motors are not strictly those which should concern an 
engineer. The purpose of this paper is to show briefly the ex- 
tent of this rapidly growing field, and that in it real engineering 
problems exist which deserve most careful analysis. 

When we consider that few motors were used in the industrial 
field prior to 1890, we realize, in a measure, the rapidity of the 
growth of the industry, but it is not until we classify the industrial 
field of motor application, and see what has been done in the va- 
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rious industries, for example, in the steel mills, paper mills, textile 
mills and machine shops, that. we can realize the development of 
motor application and can fully account for its growth. During 
the last ten years the field for the use of fractional horse power 
motors has increased enormously and many new devices have 
become available commercially. Typical examples of small 
motor applications can be found in residences, stores, offices and 
workshops. This list varies from motors used to drive vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, meat and coffee grinders, and sew- 
ing machines, to those used in portable drills, railway signals, 
and the most delicate laboratory instruments. 

There have been three principal causes for this development 
in the small motor field: + 

1. Efficiency engineering in every field of endeavor has 
brought to the mind of the public the realization of the saving 
that can be accomplished in time, labor and money by operating 
small appliances electrically. 

2. Wide distribution of central station circuits, primarily for 
the purpose of lighting, has greatly increased the possible field 
for the use of small motors. 

3. The performance of the small motor as a reliable source of © 
power, and its proper application, have established the confidence 
necessary to encourage the investment of time and money in 
the development of the industry. 

Savings in time, labor and operating-cost by the use of small 
motor-driven machines can best be illustrated by reference to 
several very common small motor applications. In the dwelling, 
the small motor-driven washing machine, vacuum cleaner, iron- 
ing machine and sewing machine shorten the time required to 
do the work, and materially decrease the amount of manual 
labor required, besides increasing the quality of the work and 
the convenience with which itis done. In the office, motor-driven 
calculating machines, and machines for addressing, sealing and 
stamping mail matter or tying packages, are now becoming 
common, on account of the fact that they in the aggregate save a 
large amount of time on the part of the office force, or in reality 
increase the productive labor of the individual. In the black- 
smith’s shop, for instance, motor-driven forge blowers have 
taken the place of the old cumbersome hand-operated bellows. 
The store or meat market is now often equipped with a meat 
grinder, meat slicer, coffee grinder or coffee roaster. These 
make possible economies in the preparation of products for sale. 
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It will be noted that in all these cases the success of the device 
depends upon one or more of the three general features possessed 
by the small motor, 7.e., simplicity in starting and stopping, 
portability, and continued operation without frequent attention. 

The remarkable extension in central power station lines in 
cities and suburbs needs no further comment here, other than to 
point out that the majority of small motor-driven machines are 
of such capacity and characteristics that they are suitable for 
connection to lighting sockets. 

Since single-phase alternating-current distribution is so largely 
employed for lighting and consequently is available as a supply 
for small motor-driven machines, the development of a simple, 
reliable and efficient small single-phase motor has had a large 
share in the growth of this industry. Single-phase motors of 
the series, repulsion or induction type, or some modifications 
or combinations of these principal types, have been largely used. 

Series Motor. The series-wound single-phase motor, due prin- 
cipally to its varying speed with change in torque, has a limited 
application. Obviously it can only be safely used where the 
load is rigidly connected to the driving shaft of the motor and 
where large variations in speed are permissible with variations 
inload. This type of motor is very successfully used with fans, 
where the fan is attached to the motor shaft, and is used for 
exhausting or supplying air, as in the case of most fan type va- 
cuum cleaners or forge blowers. Also for portable electric tools, 
in which case the power is turned off when the tool is not in 
actual service. Its use, however, is limited to these or similar 
applications. A great advantage in the series-wound motor, 
when especially constructed, is that it can be operated upon direct 
current or alternating current of most commercial frequencies, 
and the same voltage, with speed-torque characteristics suffi- 
ciently similar to produce results generally satisfactory in motors 
of small capacity. Obviously, there is a great commercial advan- 
tage in a motor-driven device that can be operated either on 
alternating current or direct current. 

The single-phase repulsion motor, which is a modification of 
the series motor, possesses in general the same limitations in 
regard to its speed-torque characteristics as the series motor. 
However, without load it does not attain the same dangerously 
high speed. Since the brushes are short-circuited the universal 
feature, 1.¢e., the possibility of operation upon alternating-cur- 
rent or direct-current circuits, does not exist. 
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Induction Motors. The single-phase induction motor pos- 
sesses a speed-torque characteristic in which the speed holds 
practically constant under a varying torque and is excellently 
suited for the large majority of small motor-driven machines, 
provided a means is supplied to bring the rotor or secondary 
element of the motor up to a speed at which the inherent torque 
produced by the motor is sufficient to accelerate the load. 


The split-phase induction motor is by far the most common - 


type of single-phase motor used in fractional horse power sizes. 
Since in its development the most difficult problem has been in 
overcoming the absence of starting torque in the simple single- 
phase motor, the principal steps in this development will be 
mentioned. ; 

The first split-phase self-starting motor was developed 
by Tesla and was used for 
driving small desk fans, but 
was not employed generally 
for power service. Several 
years after this, about 1893, 
single-phase induction motors 
of larger capacities were de- 
veloped and used, but since 
there was no device for start- 
ing the motor, it had to be 
started by hand—and like any 
polyphase induction motor 
when connected to a single- 
phase circuit, and operated on one phase only, would run in either 
direction if started by some external force and accelerated to 
a point at which the torque developed by the primary of 
the motor upon the rotating element was sufficient to carry 
the rotor up to speed. The speed-torque curve of such a motor 
is shown in Fig. 1, curve AD. From 1893 to 1895 self-starting 
split-phase motors were designed with two windings in the 
primary, one of which was employed primarily while running, 
and the other only for the purpose of starting. A phase splitter 
consisting of a manually-operated external switch and resistance, 
connected the primary windings to the supply circuit, inserting 
resistance in the starting winding. A phase displacement in 
this way existed between the currents in the two windings, 
which exerted a torque upon the rotor in starting, the starting 
winding and resistance being manually cut out as soon as the 
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motor came up to speed. Somewhat later, motors were de- 
signed with which were used starting devices supplied with a 
condenser in place of a resistance. This device produced a 
greater angular advance in the phase displacement than was 
the case with the resistance starter. In this particular, there- 
fore, a somewhat improved operating characteristic was obtained 
due to higher power factor of the motor—the condenser remain- 
ing in the circuit while starting and running. 

About 1898 single-phase induction motors were designed which 
started as series motors. The secondary winding was similar 
to that of a series motor, the commutator bars being short-cir- 
cuited as the armature accelerated, after which the motor ran 
as an induction motor. Shortly after this an advantage was 
found in starting as a repulsion instead of a series motor, since 
the motor so constructed could be connected externally for use 
either upon 110- or 220-volt circuits. Motors designed in ac- 
cordance with this principle are now widely used, especially in 
sizes above 4 h.p. An automatically operated centrifugal gov- 
ernor within the rotating element short-circuits the commu- 
tator bars. Fig. 1, curve B, shows the speed-torque character- 
istics of such a motor while starting, in approximately the relative 
position to the induction motor, curve AD. The light line 
ab represents the speed at which the motor automatically switches 
from a repulsion to an induction motor. 

Another development in the split-phase motor was in 
the use of an external clutch or clutch pulley. Due to 
the difficulty in obtaining in the earlier designs sufficient 
starting torque to enable the motor to be used for accelerating 
other than very light loads, centrifugal clutches were 
used which allowed the rotor and shaft to accelerate toa 
point at which a liberal torque was exerted by the rotor, at which 
point the clutch took hold and applied the load to the motor. 
Within the last few years marked improvements have been 
made in the design of split-phase motors. Sufficient starting 
torque can now be obtained without the use of a centrifugal 
clutch, for many classes of small motor service. A light, high- 
resistance starting winding in addition to the running winding is 
used. Fig.1, curve AC, shows a typical speed-torque curve of a 
no-clutch split-phase motor of recent design. This starting wind- 
ing is cut out by means of a very simple and reliable centrifugally 
operated switch placed within the motor, at a speed slightly 
below full load. The centrifugal clutch when used is of simple 
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construction and is placed within the motor, the rotating ele- 
ment revolving upon the shaft until its speed reaches a pre- 
determined point at which the clutch takes hold. 

Various modifications have been made in the repulsion motor, 
intended to make its speed more nearly constant with varying 
loads, and also improve its power factor, by means of extra 
brushes on the commutator and auxiliary windings in the 
primary. 

Since so many motors of one particular size and type are used, 
designs must be adapted for economic quantity manufacture 
and uniform performance consistent with such apparatus. 
Furthermore, since motors of special mechanical and electrical 
characteristics are often required, standard designs must be 
adapted to provide for such modification without a complete 
redesign of the motor. Fractional horse power motors must 
be neat and attractive in appearance since they are used in the 
home, office or shop in connection with, or as a part of, a machine 
which is usually highly finished. Lightness of weight and com- 
pactness of construction are of considerable importance, for 
many small motor-driven machines are of a portable or semi- 
portable character. Quiet operation is always desirable and 
often absolutely necessary in cases where these motors are used 
for the operation of musical or talking machines. In the last 
few years it has become common practise to design direct- 
current motors with full-load speeds corresponding to those of 
60-cycle alternating-current motors. Furthermore, for equivalent 
ratings in alternating-current and direct-current motors similar 
mechanical characteristics have been adopted, so that either 
an alternating- or a direct-current motor can be mounted in 
identically the same place in relation to the driven machine; 
thus simplifying the construction of the motor-driven machine. 

Small motor applications fall into four thoroughly well de- 
fined classes, depending upon the length of the operating period 
and the variation of the load while in service, 7.e.: 

1. Motors operating continuously, with approximately con- 
stant load; for example, ventilating fans and forge blowers. 

2. Motors operating continuously with varying. load; for 
example, sign flashers and most adding machines. 

3. Motors operating intermittently, with constant load; for 
example, coffee grinders and most automatic piano players. 

4. Motors operating intermittently, with varying load; for 
example, household washing machines and ice cream freezers 
for household use. 
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It is interesting to note that small-motor engineers encounter 
almost identically the same problems as those of the engineer 
applying larger industrial motors, in so far as cycles of operation 
and speed-torque requirements are concerned. For instance, 
in the application of small motors to washing machines with 
_wringers, the wringer is the limiting feature, taxing the motor 
with sudden peak loads. This application may well be compared 
to that of a motor-driven rolling mill. The motor-driven meat 
grinder compares closely with the motor-driven pulp mill beater, 
and the coffee grinder with the rock or stone crusher. In the 
design of high-speed motors for fan-type vacuum cleaners, the 
problems closely parallel those of the high-speed turbo blower. 

Hundreds and even thousands of motors of one particular type 
and size may be applied to a particular type and size of driven 
machine, consequently, a very careful analysis should be made 
to secure the correct drive. Failure may come when operating 
conditions cease to be ideal, should a motor of insufficient margin 
of safety with regard to the essential electrical and mechanical 
- characteristics be employed, and the expense of such failure 
cannot well be estimated when we consider that these small 
motor-driven machines are scattered broadcast. In the in- 
terests of economy, however, an abnormal margin of safety is 
objectionable. The question of the selection of the proper 
characteristics is largely, therefore, a consideration of limiting 
conditions of operation. The following general points should 
be considered: 

Variation in the essential electrical and mechanical charac- 
teristics of duplicate motors, incident to their manufacture in 
quantities. 

Variation in the value of torque required to start and power 
to operate duplicate driven machines, incident to their manu- 
facture in quantities. 

Variations in the characteristics of the circuit on which the 
motors are to operate, such as variations in voltage, frequency 
or both. e 

In applying split-phase motors, aside from the general charac- 
teristics outlined elsewhere, special attention must be given to 
those characteristics of starting torque, pull-out or maximum 
torque and temperature rating. The starting torque varies 
approximately as the square of the impressed voltage, conse- 
quently any reduction in the voltage of the circuit at the motor 
produces more than a proportional reduction in torque. Fur- 
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thermore, the starting current of split-phase motors materially 
exceeds the full load running current. This factor, in addition 
to light wiring or insufficient transformer capacity, often results 
in a reduction in starting torque of the motor in the average 
commercial installation. Good practise in small motor appli- 
cation provides that the motor should be able to start the driven 


machine when the impressed voltage is as low as 20 per cent — 


below the rated voltage. A centrifugal clutch is often incor- 
porated in the design of the motor not only to insure an ample 
starting torque and reduce the effect of the current taken 
during starting, principally by cutting down the time during 
which it is taken, but also to provide an element of flexibility 
in the case of a machine rigidly connected to the motor. The 
clutch will slip in the event of sudden or extreme overload, thus 
protecting the combined unit. 

' Fig. 2 will give an idea of the comparative values of the cur- 
rent and its duration taken by 
split-phase motors during start- 
ing. These curves are oscillo- 
graph records. Curve A repre- 
sents a motor without centrifugal 
clutch, driving a generator, and 
curve B is for a motor of equiv- 
alent capacity and speed, equip- * seconos 
ped with a centrifugal clutch, 
operating under similar condi- 
tions. The latter motor is supplied with a different starting wind- 
ing, being permissible where a clutch is used. It should be noted 
that rulings prohibiting the use of single-phase motors upon 
lighting circuits, based upon the amount of current taken by 
the motor while starting, are misleading when expressed in terms 
of full-load current taken by the motor. For example, though 
the starting current of a 3-h.p. motor may be only three times 
as great as the full-load current, its value may exceed that of a 
g-h.p. motor ,@ven though the starting current taken by the latter 
may be five times its full-load current. It seems reasonable 
that such rulings should specify in amperes the permissible cur- 
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rent which motors may take, corresponding to the established 


voltages. 

The pull-out or maximum torque of the motor must obviously 
be sufficient to take care of any peak loads to which the motor 
may be subject in driving the machine, even at voltages some- 
what lower than the normal rated circuit voltage. : 
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Many small motor-driven machines are not ordinarily called 
upon to operate continuously, but only for short intervals, with 
prolonged periods of rest intervening between operating periods. 
Obviously, in these cases intermittently rated motors may be 
employed. However, unless the cycle of operation is well de- 
fined by practise, it is well to use a motor so rated that it will 
run the machine continuously without attaining a dangerous 
temperature. Sometimes the machine may be left running by 
mistake. Small motors of commoner designs and capacities 
will attain their maximum temperature in from two to five 
hours. Commercially it is not permissible with most small 
motor-driven machines, particularly those in domestic service 
or in stores and offices, to employ motors so rated that they will 
attain a temperature as high as the insulation will safely 
stand, for the motor becomes appreciably hot to the touch and 
creates suspicion. 

The starting torque and pull-out torque of fractional horse 
power motors are usually measured in ounce-feet. The diagram 
shown in Fig. 3 (which is here reduced in size) has been pre- 
pared, covering the various characteristics of fractional horse 
power single-phase and polyphase motors, and is useful for 
purposes of reference. The following illustrations will indicate 
how it may be employed in small motor application work. 

Knowing the Horse Power and Speed at Full Load, to Determine 
Full-Load Torque. For example, find the full-load torque of a 
3-h.p. motor running 1700 rev. per min. at full load (1800 rev. 
per min. synchronous speed). Find the intersection of the ver- 
tical line through 1700 rev. per min. with the curve marked 
3 h.p. (560 watts), and horizontally opposite this intersection 
at the left is the torque, 36.5 oz. 

The Starting Torque and Maximum Running Torque can be 
found by multiplying the full-load torque by the proper constants. 
For example, if the starting torque of this particular motor is 
1.5 times the full-load torque, its value is 1.5 X 36.5 = 550z. 
Likewise if the maximum running torque of the motor is 2.5 
times the full-load torque, its value is 2.5 X 36.5 = 91 oz. 
These constants must be determined from the characteristic 
curves of the individual motor. 

The Horse Power at Maximum Torque can also be determined 
from the curve if the speed is known. For approximate results 
the slip of small split-phase induction motors at maximum torque 
can be taken at 15 per cent. In the case of the above motor 
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the speed at maximum torque will therefore be approximately 
1450 rev. per min. Find the intersection of the vertical line 
through 1450 rev. per min. with the horizontal line through 
91 (oz. torque). This is near the line representing 1.5 h.p., 
which is the approximate power developed by the motor just 
before pulling out, or stalling. 

Knowing the Horse Power and Efficiency, to find the Real 
Watts; for example, assume that the efficiency of the 3-h.p. 
motor is 75 per cent. Find the intersection of the vertical line 
through 75 with the ?-h.p. curve and horizontally across from 
this intersection is 746 watts. 

Knowing the Real Watts Input, the Power Factor and the 
Voltage, to find the Current per Phase (or per terminal); for ex- 
ample, assume that the power factor of the foregoing motor is 
70 per cent and the voltage 220 volts. Locate the intersection 
of the 70 per cent power factor vertical line with the diagonal 
representing 746 watts. The horizontal line passing approxi- 
mately through this point represents 1050 watts apparent. 
Then from the intersection of the vertical line representing 
220 volts with the diagonal representing 1050 watts, the hori- 
zontal line representing amperes is determined, namely 4.8 
amperes, single-phase, or 2.8 amperes three-phase. The current 
per terminal in a two-phase motor is one-half that for a single- 
phase motor, and in this Gase would be 2.4 amperes. 
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Discussion ON ‘‘ FRACTIONAL HorsE PowErR Motor Loap,” 
(LESTER), CLEVELAND, Onto, Marcu 19, 1915. 


G. H. Garcelon: Mr. Lester, in his paper, has brought out a 


point that will bear further discussion; namely, the question of 
selecting a motor to operate a given device and give the best all- 
around service when used on the different circuits encountered 
over the wide area in which motor-driven devices are applied. 

Motors manufactured and sold in quantities for application 
to motor-driven devices to be marketed broadcast must neces- 
sarily follow some standard. This is true from the standpoint 
of economical manufacture by the electrical company and also 
from the standpoint of the stock carried by the resale manufac- 
turer at his factory and his various agencies. 

The sale of motor-driven devices with motors wound for special 
voltages or frequencies is unprofitable for both manufacturers. 

On this account, motors for this class of service and of sizes 
suitable for operation from lighting circuits are generally rated 
at 110 volts 60 cycles, or 115 volts direct current. Inasmuch as 
by far the greater percentage of fractional horse power motors 
is operated from single-phase a-c. circuits, the following points 
will bear on this type,although they may be applied equally 
well to d-c. motors, with certain limitations. 

Most lighting circuits supply current at 110 volts 60 cycles, 
but there are circuits rated at 104 volts and even as low as 100 
volts. On the other hand, 120-volt circuits are frequently en- 
countered. 

Of course it is impossible to maintaina uniform voltage through- 
out a distributing system, which again results in voltages vary- 
ing from standard. Circuits which are loaded at times to their 
full capacity and often beyond it, give rise to varying voltage 
at a given point. The current drawn by a motor at starting and 
on overload also causes an additional drop in voltage in the local 
circuit and variations under the different conditions. 

For the foregoing reasons a motor must be designed to satis- 
factorily operate the device to which it is attached under condi- 
tions which are far from ideal. Unfortunately the torque de- 
veloped by a motor varies as the square of the voltage applied 
to its terminals, so that at 90 per cent of its rated voltage it 
develops but 81 per cent of its normal torque. This is partic- 
ularly detrimental under starting and maximum load conditions. 
Furthermore, the voltage at the motor terminals is lowest, due 
to local line drop, when high voltage is most needed, namely, 
at starting and on overload. 

From a consideration of these points it is evident that, to give 
universally satisfactory service, a motor must not only have 
sufficient capacity to handle its attached device under very 
unfavorable conditions due to low voltage, but also must con- 
tain a liberal amount of active material so that it will not be 
injured by voltages above normal. 
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From the experiences of the manufacturers of motors and 
motor-driven devices it has been demonstrated that motors for 
this class of service should be so applied that, on the basis of 110- 
volt rating, they will satisfactorily handle the device under its 
maximum load at 90 volts and also operate on 120 volts without 
injury to the motor. This means that a motor operating on the 
highest permissible voltage must have torque approximately 
80 per cent in excess of that required to perform its normal 
functions. 

Coupled with this, consideration must be given to the effect 
of manufacturing variations in both motor and driven device, 
as already pointed out in Mr. Lester’s paper. These variations 
will be at least 10 per cent in each case, which gives the condition 
that the best motor, on the best device, at maximum voltage, 
is at least twice the capacity that would be required under ideal 
conditions. On the other hand, care must be exercised to keep 
the capacity of the motor to a safe minimum in order to produce 
a motor having the lowest cost, best performance, lightest weight 
and smallest starting current consistent with safe and reliable 
operating characteristics. 

As previously stated, the prevailing alternating-current light- 
ing circuit is supplied with 60-cycle current, but many circuits 
are encountered which show variations in frequency, as well as 
circuits rated at 60 cycles which are in reality several cycles 
higher or lower. While such variations are a smaller percentage 
from standard than the voltage variations, and consequently 
of less effect on a motor, yet they must be considered in its design 
and application. 

Variations in frequency have effects on the torque of a motor 
similar to voltage effects but, as previously mentioned, the per- 
centage variation is smaller and is generally disregarded in the 
design of a motor, as far as torque characteristics are concerned. 
It is assumed that the allowance for voltage variations will give 
sufficient margin of safety. 

Manufacturers of motor-driven fan-type blowers of any kind 
must give this point consideration, however, owing to the rapid 
increase in power required when the speed of the fan is increased. 
The speed of most widely used single-phase motors is a function 
of the frequency and the torque varies inversely as the square of 
the frequency. From this it follows that high frequency not 
only increases the load but decreases the torque available. The 
principal cause for giving variations in frequency careful consider- 
ation in the design of a motor for a given device arises from the 
fact that most commercial motors for single-phase operation 
employ one or more centrifugally operated auxiliary devices 
used for starting; such as switches, governors, clutches or some 
combination of the three. f 

These devices are designed to operate at some predetermined 
speed bearing a definite ratio to the synchronous speed, which is _ 
of course fixed for a given motor by the frequency of the supply 
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circuit. Hence, if the frequency differs from that for which 
the device is designed, the ratio of its operating speed to the 
actual synchronous speed of the motor is altered, and the operat- 
ing characteristics of the motor variously affected, depending 
upon the function of the centrifugal device or devices employed. 
This feature is one which is primarily the problem of the motor 
manufacturer but should be borne in mind by the resale manu- 
facturer when itisknown that a machine is to be operated on a 
circuit varying from standard frequency. Consultation with 
the motor manufacturer is to be recommended in such cases unless 
previous experience with the same type motor has demonstrated 
that the variation has no detrimental effects. 

All these factors, coupled with the zeal of the resale manufac- 
turer to obtain the cheapest possible motor-driven outfit, render 
the application of a small motor to such apparatus a real problem 
and make it highly desirable to have‘the application made jointly 
by the engineers of both manufacturers. 
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THE FACTORS INVOLVED IN MOTOR APPLICATIONS 


BY DAVID B. RUSHMORE 


HE work of applying electricity to industrial operations 
consists in properly combining the motor, controller and ma- 
chine to be driven. This involves the characteristics of all 
three and a number of other features which are concerned more 
or less in the particular situation. 
The following is a list of some of the factors involved and is 
intended to be used as an introduction to a discussion on the 
individual features concerned. : 


SUMMARY OF THE Factors INVOLVED 


— 


. Alternating or direct current available? 

. Voltage and frequency (if alternating current)? Possible 
variations in same? 

3. Capacity of generating station and lines? Other load on 
systems? (This information is required for determin- 
ing effect of starting). 

. Description of machine to be driven? Continuous. or 
intermittent service? Can intermittently operated ma- 
chines be arranged as to not operate simultaneously? 
Limited speed? 

5. Method of drive. Group vs. individual. Direct connec- 
tion (Size of coupling, rigid or flexible, insulated? Shaft 
extension, sub-base, etc.) 

Belt drive (Size of pulley, distance between pulleys, out- 
board bearing, belt tightener?) 

Chain drive (Size of pinion). 

Gear drive (Size of pinion). 

Friction drive (Is motor to be started light and clutch 
thrown in when motor is up to speed?) 

6. Load conditions, 

Continuous? 
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Cycle-duty, in which a definite cycle repeats itself with 
more or less regularity, the machine stopping after 
each cycle? 

Varying-load duty, in which more or less definite cycles 
are repeated, but motor runs continuously? 

(Load diagram required during a complete cycle of 
operation. This gives the maximum horse power, 
length of load on, time off and friction load). 

Can any parts of cycle be varied with benefit? 

Variation in load caused by change of conditions, such 
as decrease in the head on a centrifugal pump. Al- 
lowance must be made in the motor size to take care 
of such contingencies. +_ 

Future conditions? Is it possible that the load on the 
motor may be soon increased? Motor speeded up? 
Flywheel effect required? 


7. Starting conditions. 


Frequent starting, stopping or reversing? 
(Number and time off?) 
Time of acceleration? 
Does load on motor increase as it comes up to speed? 


8. Speed. 


Is close speed regulation essential? 

Constant speed? 

Adjustable speed? 

Varying speed? 

Multi-speed? 

Speed range required? 

At reduced speed, is horse power output reduced in 
proportion to speed (é.e. constant torque)? If not 
give the proportion. 


? 


9. Control. 


Hand or automatic? 

Remote? 

Overload or no-voltage release? 
(Time setting?) 

Limit switches? 

Brakes? 
(Mechanical or electrical?) 


Stopping of large motors? 
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10. Conditions of location. 

Dust, moisture, acid fumes, inflammable material, high 
temperature, etc.? 

Ventilation? 

Space conditions? 
(Method of mounting motor, access for repairs, etc.) 

Safety arrangements? 

Insurance regulations? 
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Discussion ON “‘ Factors INVOLVED IN Motor APPLICATION,” 
(RUSHMORE), CLEVELAND, On10, Marcy 19, 1915. 


Tue Factors INVOLVED IN Motor APPLICATION, WITH PAR- 
TICULAR REFERENCE TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


A. P. Lewis: Within the last five years the impetus received 
by the rubber industry has necessitated special motor applica- 
tions to facilitate production. The first installations, however, 
developed the fact that there were several conditions to be met 
which differentiated the drives from certain standards assumed. 

Not less than 75 per cent of the total energy in the form of 
mechanical motion is utilized in the treatment of the crude 
material before it reaches a condition where manipulation is 
dependent upon the product. It might be inferred, therefore, 
that the engineer would encounter his major problems in these 
stages of the manufacture, and such is the case. 

There are three kinds of machines for advancing the process 
which require special motor applications, viz., washers, mixing 
and warming mills, and calenders. While the functions of the 
washers and mills are not the same, their design and load char- 
acteristics are similar and may, therefore, be merged when con- 
sidering driving units. 

A brief digression may not be inopportune to acquaint those 
unfamiliar with the action of these machines. 

All wild rubbers have foreign matter in them held in physical 
suspension. It is the work of the washer to remove this. The 
machine consists of two end housings, and journals which 
carry two rolls in a horizontal plane, whose surfaces are riffled, 
and which are turned at different surface speeds. The rubber, 
in pieces, is passed between the rolls, while water is played on 
it, and the tearing action soon liberates the dirt, which is washed 
out. These machines are always operated at a constant speed. 

After the rubber has been thoroughly dried, it has to be 
mixed with sulphur and other ingredients to give the vulcanized 
product the qualities desired. This mixing is accomplished on 
a mill which is much like a washer, but of larger proportions, 
and with smooth rolls. These mixing mills are also operated 
at a constant speed. ' 

Following the seasoning period, it becomes necessary either to 
sheet the rubber out in a variety of ways, or to apply it to 
fabric. This is done on a calender, which usually consists of 
three or four superimposed rolls, which may be run at the same 
or different surface speeds by means of end roll pinions. These 
rolls are capable of very fine adjustment. The ability to vary 
the speed plays a very important part in the efficient working 
of the rubber calender. 

With this brief digression concluded, it may be noted that 
the principal motor applications simmer down to two in number, 
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one for constant speed, the other for adjustable speed, but 
both for heavy duty. 

Reference may now be made to Mr. Rushmore’s complete 
synopsis by number, with reference to design of the mill or 
washer driving unit. 

1. Alternating or Direct Current Available? We will assume 
that alternating current is available, as it is the logical system 
to use for several reasons. 

(a) Over 60 per cent of the electrical energy is transformed 
to mechanical motion by constant-speed motors. 

' (b) Central station energy may be utilized with minimum 
Oss. 

(c) Large blocks of power may be transmitted efficiently. 

(d) First cost and maintenance of the system is lower. 

2. Voltage and Frequency. The potential should not be less 
than 440 volts in the system, and 2200 volts may be advisable, 
stepping down, if necessary, for building or departmental dis- 
tribution. A standard frequency of 60 cycles, should, I believe, 
be rigidly adhered to. Some few years ago there may have 
been arguments in favor of 25- or 30-cycle systems in plants 
using synchronous converters, due to their superior operating 
characteristics at low frequencies. The advance of the art 
has remanded those arguments. 

3. Capacity of Generating Station and Line. This particular 
feature will vary with each instance, and need not be elaborated 
on. As in nearly all industrial applications, the generating 
station may be assumed to be working at or near capacity, and 
therefore starting currents for large motors are limited. 

4. Description of Machine to be Driven. The function and 
brief description of washers and mills has already been pre- 
sented. They are direct-connected to a line shaft turning from 
80 to 100 revolutions per minute, and the mode of operation is 
such as to require motors designed for continuous service. The 
speed of the mills or washers is limited by two features, first, 
by the action of the rolls on the rubber and the ability of the 
operator to handle the stock properly, and secondly by the 
mechanical limitations of excessive wear and vibration. High 
speed on rubber machines, as designed today, is of question- 
able value, as maintenance costs rise out of all proportion to 
the product passed. 

5. Method of Drive. The individual drive for rubber machines 
of the class being discussed should not be considered where 
avoidable. The very apparent reasons are ones of first cost, 
floor space, and motor efficiency. On the other hand, too wide 
a limit must not be exceeded in a group drive, or maintenance 
cost will go up. I believe that the most economical rubber 
mill drive contemplates the use of not over eight mills per 
motor, with preferably six. With this number, the drive shaft 
length is restricted, distortion is negligible, and with properly 
designed mechanical appliances, repair costs are practically nil. 
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All troubles on mill drives with which I am familiar may be traced 
back to mechanical deficiencies, excessive vibration, mis-align- 
ment, shaft-whipping, or eccentricities, all of which act cum- 
ulatively, and revert to the motor with disastrous results. I 
mention these points to impress the close relation between 
mechanical and electrical problems. 

The low speed of the line shaft necessitates a reducing mem- 
ber from the motor. Belts are precluded, but motors may be 
connected through a suitable clutch or coupling to the high- 
speed member of a chain or gear reduction. I am inclined 
to favor a flexible coupling on the motor shaft in combination 
with a suitable drum to which a mechanical brake may be applied. 
This avoids one piece of apparatus, subject to repair or in- 
spection, and the brake effects a safety device for quick stop- 
ping. The use of chain or gears is optional. The chain, no 
doubt, has a good point in relieving the pinion shaft of heavy 
impact, but it will probably exceed the gears in first cost and 
space occupied. The gears, if used, should be in a self-contained 
unit, held in rigid alignment, and operating in oil. I mention 
these mechanical features as the satisfactory operation of the 
motor depends largely on the proper design and installation 
of the driven machinery. 

6. Load Conditions. I have previously stated that individual 
drives should be avoided. The method of operating mills is 
such that the load is variable in the extreme, and machines 
should be grouped to take advantage of the diversity factor. 
Figures will illustrate this effect. A 22-inch by 60-inch mill 
for individual drive will require, in most cases, a 100-h.p. motor, 
but when grouping these mills, we can readily reduce the total 
average consumption of a mill to from 55 to 65 h.p. The aver- 
age graph from a group of mills will show a minimum load of 
50 per cent of the average, and peaks of from 150 to 175 per 
cent of the average. These figures are merely illustrative. 
The peaks are apt to be prolonged, and must, therefore, be 
provided for in pull-out torque design. Their heating effect 
is inconsiderable. The use of a flywheel may be of decided 
advantage in some cases, but it is not generally used. I believe 
its general adoption might be advantageous. 

7. Starting Conditions. The cumbersome design of the ma- 
chines in question is such as to effect an extreme condition in 
starting. This is especially true after periods of shut-down, 
when the lubricants become more or less disseminated. Mill 
motors are not started frequently, but provision must be 
made for quick stopping of the machines, reversal of the motor, 
and starting the machines again in the opposite direction. 
This brings up again my line of argument in favor of phase- 
wound motors, mechanically connected to the driving unit 
with a flexible coupling. It is obvious that this unit can be 
disconnected from the line, mechanically braked, phases re- 
versed, and started, in much less time than a motor which is 
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clutch-connected, and must be disconnected from the line by 
hand and the momentum allowed to decrease before reversing 
and starting up. Furthermore, the latter motor must be up 
to speed before the line is actually reversed, by throwing in 
the clutch. As a safety precaution, moments count, as the 
heat of the rolls is very harmful to the operator, who may be 
caught, and in fact, it is apt to cause more trouble than the 
crushing. 

8. Speed. The low speed of the line shaft is such as to have 
led the engineers to adopt motors whose synchronous speed 
has, as arule, not been over 600 revolutions per minute. The 
size of motors usually employed at this speed is such as to in- 
sure rigid construction, usually with pedestal bearings; vibra- 
tion is a minimum, and speed reduction on the order of 6 to 1. 
Moreover, it is my opinion that the increased diameter of the 
low-speed rotor, together with its weight, gives more flywheel 
effect than the higher speed rotor, with decreased weight and 
diameter. I have no figures at hand which substantiate this, 
however, it can be easily checked. 

9. Control. The control will differ with the type of motor, 
but several features are obviously required. No automatic 
controls are necessary, and would only require a comparatively 
high investment and upkeep. The starting equipments must 
be as near fool-proof as possible, as they are to be operated 
by inexperienced employees. The primary switch should in 
all cases include no-voltage release, and inverse time limit 
relays. The former is connected to the safety bar over the 
mills by a suitable means, as is also the tripping mechanism for 
the brake or clutch. Phase reversal is accomplished by means 
of a knife or oil switch, conveniently located near the starting 
apparatus. 

10. Conditions of Location. Conditions surrounding the motors 
in the plant are not of the best. The principal troubles are 
occasioned by two things: the chemical union of the sulphur 
dust with exposed copper, and the clogging action of the dust, 
which penetrates the most obscure places. These two con- 
ditions suggest the following precautions: to avoid the exposed 
contact, and provide dust-proof bearings. Here again, the 
engineer’s personal decision leads him to adopt the lesser of 
two evils. I believe in the judicious use of exposed contacts, 
as they are superior to oil-break switches for use in starting 
large motors. I refer particularly to primary and secondary 
starting apparatus for slip-ring induction motors. The dust 
acts in several ways, to clog oil rings, to gather in windings, 
and prevent heat dissemination, due to the high specific heat 
of the soapstone, to bind brushes in holders, and to prevent cam 
and plunger action on circuit breakers, etc. These troubles 
are obviated by inspections, and the careful use of air blowing. 

I will attempt to summarize briefly the main points to be 
considered in the design of a mill drive. Avoid the use of direct 
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current. Group mills in units of from four to eight. Provide 
flexible couplings between reducing member and main shaft 
and install a reducing member of liberal proportions, self-con- 
tained, with bearings accurate, and rigidly aligned. Install 
the most efficient coupling between the driven member and the 
motor which can be obtained. Avoid the arbitrary use of the 
‘horse power per inch of roll rule, which may be misleading. 
No blanket rules are available for horse power consumption. 
Provide means of disconnecting motor for starting if of the squir- 
rel cage type, or use slip-ring motor if direct-connected through 
coupling. Starting equipment should include overload and 
no-voltage releases, together with inverse time limit relays, the 
former being operated by the safety bar of the mill. 

I will now present the several conditions affecting the design 
of calender drives. . 

It is practically true that all rubber stocks not being used 
in molded goods or tube machines are calendered. Except in 
cases where impressions are to be made, the rolls are ground 
smooth, slightly crowned to provide for spring, and with an 
adjustment which allows the operator to gage the product with 
an accuracy of less than the one-thousandth part of an inch. 
Low speed in calender work is necessary during the threading- 
in process, and until the gage is accurately established, after 
which, economy dictates as high a speed as the stock will per- 
mit. This speed is limited by the heat generated, which affects 
the physical and chemical characteristics of the rubber base 
and ingredients of the compound. Slight variations in speed 
affect the gage materially, hence good regulation is of prime 
importance. The torque required varies with the width, thick- 
ness and kind of stock being treated, while the horse power 
required varies approximately with the speed. The torque 
and speed, however, are so inter-related that the resulting 
horse powers are not of as extreme variation as might be ex- 
pected. The usual maximum is about four times the minimum; 
this statement referring both to operating speeds and horse 
powers. 

From an analysis of the previous description, it will be seen 
that variable-speed motors are of unquestionable value, also 
that the degree of variation depends entirely upon the class 
of goods worked. Hence, plants differ widely in their calender 
motor requirements. 

Value of a calender drive, as in all industrial applications, 
is a function of production. This involves a fine degree of 
speed control, good regulation, convenience of manipulation, and 
continuity of service. Fine speed control results in careful 
threading-in and later enables the operator to work the stocks 
to the limit in speed, under which speed, labor is inefficient, 
and over which, stock may be spoiled. Good regulation re- 
sults in pre-determined gage, and this, in turn, in economical 
production, as all rubber of heavy gage is lost in vulcaniza- 
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tion, and must be reclaimed. Continuity of service affects 
the smaller plants principally, where daily output may be con- 
fined to a few machines. The use of direct-current motors 
undoubtedly combines in a greater degree the advantages above 
enumerated than any alternating-current system of practical 
application. 

I will now touch upon the points tabulated by Mr. Rush- 
more with reference to motor drive for calenders. 

1. Alternating or Direct Current Available? Both alternating, 
and direct-current drives are in use in rubber plants and both 
have their advantages. Assuming an alternating-current sup- 
ply, in a plant producing mechanical goods of a comparatively 
low grade stock, it is unquestionably correct to install a multi- 
speed induction motor, possibly in conjunction with a two- 
speed gear unit, and clutch, thereby avoiding the losses, com- 
plications and investment of the more comprehensive direct- 
current system. The stocks referred to as mechanical are 
usually worked with low speeds, and do not differ materially 
in characteristics, so that the engineer can readily find four 
speeds which will provide all that is desired in the way of max- 
imum production. I am firmly convinced, however, that the 
conditions as outlined are the only ones which warrant the use 
of an alternating-current drive. 

Recent installations have been made including squirrel cage 
induction motors with multipolar windings, and provisions for 
changing the frequency of the system which result in from four 
to six distinct speeds. Aside from engineering complications 
in design of automatic switch operation, I believe that the 
successful running of the calender for maximum product is 
seriously handicapped. The maximum speed at which a stock 
may be run may fall between two speeds available, and as the 
stock must be worked at the lower speed, machine efficiency 
may readily be on the order of 80 or 90 per cent. I will omit 
further discussion of alternating-current systems, and continue 
my subject matter, assuming a direct-current supply, prefer- 
ably the three-wire, 110—220-volt system. 

3. Capacity of Generating Station and Line. The variable na- 
ture of the calender load necessitates the use of time limit relays 
in order to obtain an average load approximating that of the 
generating equipment. A generator of say five hundred kw. 
capacity may readily have peaks of over 750 kw. impressed 
upon it for short periods, while the average load may be fluctu- 
ating around 300 kw. Hence the use of the relay. 

4. Description of Machine, etc. Calender motors, should, I 
believe, be rated for continuous service, but standard heat guar- 
antees will suffice. The work is more or less intermittent, to 
be sure, but the periods of stop are short, and in many cases 
negligible. Machines cannot be handled to avoid simultaneous 
operation, but with the three-wire system, machines on the 
same class of work are staggered with reference to their start- 
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ing connections, and a remarkable balance is thus effected. 
On a three-wire system with which I am familiar, unbalance 
has never exceeded 30 to 40. per cent of neutral line capacity, 
and is usually very slight. 

5. Method of Drive. Individual drive is a necessity today, 
following the use of the motor, although some of the smaller 
plants operate from line shafts driven at constant speed. The 
usual installation today includes the motor rigidly constructed 
for mill service, which may be connected to a flexible coupling 
or clutch and to the speed-reducing member of the calender. 
Here, as in the mill drive, mechanical design is of prime im- 
portance, and all vibration should be provided against. The 
use of the clutch provides adequate means for insuring a quick 
stop, while the engineer adopting the flexible coupling must 
provide dynamic braking devices on the control panels. 

6. Load Conditions. There are several salient variables af- 
fecting the load conditions of the calender: size of machine, 
speed, gage and specific gravity of stock being among the 
most important. It will, therefore, be seen that rules for 
motor sizes are special in every case. There is a more or less 
definite cycle duty, but it will not modify my previous state- 
ment for a motor designed for continuous duty. Variations 
in load can readily be effected by change of the variables just 
mentioned, and the engineer must entrench himself by making 
actual tests of conditions, if possible. The usual limits may 
be found by power consumption readings taken while running 
on high gravity, low speed, heavy gage stocks, and again on 
high speed fabric frictioning. Flywheel effect is desirable only 
in certain cases where passes of stock are made which are com- 
parable to rolling mill practise. These applications are few 
in number. 

7. Starting Conditions. Calender drive should certainly pro- 
vide convenient and ready means for starting and stopping. 
A floating stop is all that is necessary in the ordinary run, but 
in case stock or fabric wrinkles, or the operator becomes caught, 
the connecting clutch or dynamic brake switch must be so 
connected as to provide instantaneous stop. Starting con- 
ditions are quite severe, and assuming the use of the shunt-wound 
motor, it is desirable to specifiy several turns of series field 
winding to improve the torque at this period. Shut-downs 
may occur frequently with a mass of rubber being worked, 
hence it is desirable to back the machine up to avoid heavy 
starting current. An armature reversal switch is indispensable. 

8. Speed. The subject of speed has been touched upon. 
Close regulation is not only desirable but necessary; this purely 
from the standpoint that it permits of an accurate gage. 
The questions of multi- or adjustable-speed drive is mooted. 
Maximum production at lowest labor costs, and inherent stock 
conditions are certainly to be considered, and I believe conspire 
against the use of the multi-speed drive, except in the one case 
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noted in a previous paragraph. The speed range is limited by 
well established lines, these lines being local, however, for each 
plant. The minimum speed is determined by the maximum 
speed at which the operators can handle starting of the process, 
and the maximum speed is limited by the heat-resisting qualities 
of the stock, and by mechanical limitations. This range is, 
I believe, never over four to one, and should not*be less than 
three to one. Economy dictates the use of a field weakening 
motor of proper design to give a reduction in speed of two to 
one, the total range being passed through by connecting the 
armature to two or more voltages in sequence. A compromise 
should be effected in multi-speed between first cost of motor 
and maintenance. By this I mean, the use of as high a speed driv- 
ing unit as can be utilized without encountering difficulties in 
maintenance occasioned by vibration, excessive wear of gears, 
etc. Experience has shown that motors should probably not 
exceed seven hundred and fifty to eight hundred rev. per min. 

9. Control. The engineer and manufacturer will be amply 
repaid by installing the most complete full magnetic control 
board obtainable. The process is speeded up, the operator is 
unable to harm apparatus by improper manipulation, and ef- 
ficiency is promoted to the finest degree. The usual installa- 
tion of this kind includes overload and no-voltage release re- 
lays and if necessary dynamic braking is accomplished by 
proper means. The controller is conveniently located on the 
calender housing, and safety bars pass the points of danger to 
the operator. 

10. Conditions of Location. The use of direct-current drives 

_with the consequent exposed copper surfaces is a necessary evil. 
The action of the sulphur and fumes is such as to coat the copper 
with a high-resistance sulphide which is very troublesome, 
particularly on low-voltage relays. Soapstone dust acts as 
noted in my previous paragraph on mill motors. The time 
required for these bugbears to become evident by faulty opera- 
tion of panels is short and hence constant supervision becomes 
almost necessary. I have found it economical to provide con- 
stant attention to direct-current apparatus, as such a step has 
resulted in reducing electrical trouble to a negligible quantity 
and at the same time cutting maintenance costs. | 

The more essential points touching the calender drive may 
be summarized in the following: 

1. Provide a direct-current supply, insuring minimum losses 
to system as a whole. 

2. Potential of system should be as low as good engineering 
will permit. This insures the operation of the magnetic switches 
without undue flashing. 

3. Secure load-speed tests under conditions of maximum load, 
and minimum speed, and vice versa. 

4, Restrict motor speeds for mechanical reasons. Install 
tne highest developed full-automatic control panel obtainable, 
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together with all mechanical provisions possible, working for 
rigidity, elimination of vibration, etc. 

5. After installation, insure satisfaction by frequent inspec- 
tions and adjustments, to keep the systemin the best of repair. 


FRICTION DRIVE 


F°C. W. Larson: Friction as a means for drive is practically 
eliminated in modern power requirements, This is entirely 
due to the successful application of electric motors to all kinds 
of operations and they are nearly always connected direct to 
the member or members to be driven. There are, however, 


COEFFICIENT OF FRICTION 


Low Friction Metal (Running) ‘a or Lubricant 
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occasions where drive by means of friction is necessary as no 
other method has as yet been developed to take its place. 
Such a case was involved in the design of the Panama towing 
locomotives. 

It was required that a slip device be provided to safeguard 
the tow line from parting should the strain exceed a certain | 
maximum. It was also necessary that this slip device be set 
at different values from zero up to full capacity of the motors 
and not vary in friction over 5 per cent. It will therefore be 
seen that if the friction method was to be used, a combination of 
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material must be found that would maintain a constant co- 
efficient of friction under all conditions, including starting from 
rest and running. 

It was immediately realized that a metal or combination. of 
metals had to be found that would give the least possible fric- 
tion. In conducting a series of tests using different combina- 
tion of metals, it was found that high friction metal would be 
out of the question. An alloy was finally selected having a 
coefficient of friction of 0.1. The results of the tests are shown 
in Fig. 1, from which it will be noted that the coefficient of 
friction of 0.1 remained practically constant, starting and 
running, whether. the surfaces were lubricated or run in water. 
I wish, however, to point out that the design must be such as to 
completely carry off the heat, as a great variation in tempera- 
ture will upset the mechanical construction and consequently 
also affect the friction. It will therefore be understood that 
the design must be made to conform to the different conditions as 
they may present themselves in each individual case. 


EXPLOSION-PRooFr Motors For USE IN Gaseous MINES 


The term explosion-proof as applied to motors forjminejwork, 
according to the definition of the Bureau of Mines, refers to 
a motor enclosed by a casing, so constructed that an explosion 
of a mixture of mine gas (methane) within the motor casing 
will not be communicated to the gases surrounding the motor. 
That is, it will not cause an explosion of the mine gases. 

Explosion-proof motors can be considered of two classes: 
First, a totally enclosed class, built strong enough to withstand 
a high internal pressure, and so designed that the covers on the 
necessary openings can be satisfactorily maintained. Second, a 
class provided with relief openings or valves, designed to relieve 
the internal pressure of the explosion and at the same time cool 
the products of combustion discharged through them to a 
temperature that will not ignite the mine gases. 

To build a motor of the first class would be much more expen- 
sive than to construct one of the second class. For this reason 
attempts to design explosion-proof motors have been confined 
chiefly to motors of the second class. That is to say, the de- 
signers have largely followed the principle involved in the Davy 
safety lamp. The application of this principle to motors con- 
sists in causing the discharged gases to pass over or through 
metallic plates, screens or valves, which by conduction remove 
a large part of the heat from the gases. For the sake of simplic- 
ity, these devices whether they consist of valves, layers of 
glazed metallic plates or any combination of them are termed 
protective devices. 

As the ignition temperature of mine gas (or methane) is 650 
deg. cent., it is evident that an explosion-proof motor to b 
successful, should discharge the products of an internal explosion 
reduced in temperature below this figure, 
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In a successful explosion-proof motor, particular attention 
must be given to the design of the protective devices. The 
most satisfactory form of protective device is one that is capable 
of absorbing a large amount of heat. In order to do this, the 
device should be constructed of metal that is a good conductor of 
heat. A considerable amount of metal should be used and it 
should be so disposed as to offer a large amount of heat absorbing 
surface to the flames without being itself raised to an unsafe 
temperature. The total area of protected openings from the 
wall of the motor case, should be as large as is consistent me- 
chanically. There are two reasons for this arrangement. First, 
it permits the addition of more heat absorbing material; second, 
it decreases the maximum pressure developed. The lower the 
pressure, the lower the temperature of the flame and the less 
heat is passed through the cooling device in a given time. With 
low pressure, the rate of combustion is slower, consequently, 
heat absorption is facilitated. 

An explosion-proof motor of the second class has been de- 
signed and has been tested and approved by the Bureau of Mines 
for use in gaseous mines. 


Moror INSTALLATIONS FROM A SAFETY AND INSURANCE POINT 
oF VIEW 


C. A. Austrom: The application of motors in industrial plants 
has already been very thoroughly discussed from a technical 
and economic viewpoint. It remains to be considered what 
influence motor drive—whether individual or group drive—has 
from a safety and sanitary point of view and in what way it 
would affect insurance. 

In the past, the appeal made to the manufacturers by the elec- 
trical interests has generally been on an efficiency and cost basis 
only, and the manufacturers of electric motors have continually 
been investigating and experimenting in an effort to produce a 
machine which will do more work at less cost. 

The advocates of shaft drive for industrial machines have also 
been engaged in a similar effort to meet the competition. Neither 
side has until lately given much thought to the question of safety 
and as to which system is the least dangerous for the workmen. 

Accidents which are directly chargeable to the type of driving 
mechanism add a certain cost item to that system in the form of 
interruption in production, suits for damages due to accidents, 
compensation charges and higher insurance rates. These items 
should be well considered when a comparison between shaft 
drive and motor drive is made. The greater safety to the work- 
men and improved sanitation cannot any longer be considered 
as a side issue, but should be a strong argument by the manu- 
facturers in selling their machines. 

In a modern plant we do not find, as was often the case in the 
past, the haphazard method of laying out the machines on the 
floor of the factory or the shop. Efficiency and safety are 
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rapidly becoming more and more important and great attention 
is given to the location of the machines in regard to the handling 
of the product, the light, ventilation and safety of the workmen. 

The old, and still greatly used, method of driving machines 
from main shafting and countershafting is a source of danger 
which has caused many accidents and claimed a heavy toll in 
life and limb of the workers. A large percentage of fatal and 
serious accidents in industrial plants is due to this counter- 
shafting with its pulleys, belts, keys, collars and more or less 
exposed set screws. The statistics of insurance companies show 
that a great number of men have lost their lives or have been 
permanently maimed by being caught by exposed set-screws or 
crushed between belts and pulleys. There are many cases where 
women’s hair has been caught and wound around perfectly 
smooth shafts with fatal results. 

Shaft-driven machines are generally started by means of a 
tread or a lever which shifts a belt or operates a clutch. On 
machines like punch presses and shears, accidents have often 
happened by these operating devices being touched uninten- 
tionally, thus starting the machine and seriously injuring a man 
engaged in setting dies or adjusting shear blades. Another way 
by which the machines may be started unexpectedly is, for 
instance, a gradual creep of the belt from the loose to the fixed 
pulley, in this way suddenly starting the machine at full speed. 
The main shaft may be stopped for some reason or other and 
started wp without due warning to the man, who may in this 
way be seriously injured. With individual motor drive, the 
starting switch can easily be located in such a way that an acci- 
dental starting of the machine would be impossible. All acci- 
dents of the nature referred to above could be eliminated if shaft 
driven machines were abolished in favor of motor driven 
machines. 

It may be claimed that shafting can be guarded more or less 
efficiently, but accidents will occur even with the best protection, 
and it is safest to entirely eliminate shafts and belts. 

Shafting and countershafting are usually located along the 
ceilings, and bearings, pulleys and other accessories can only be 
reached by ladders. These various parts require frequent and 
regular attention for oiling, inspection, etc., and sometimes 
even repair work is carried out while the shaft is running. The 
regular attendants and repair men have often to work on these 
ladders in crowded and cramped positions and many serious 
accidents have happened under these conditions. Of course, 
repair work should never be permitted when the shaft is running; _ 
but even though the shaft is stopped, the work from a ladder is 
always hazardous, and any scaffolding erected for the purpose 
is generally put up in a hurry and ina flimsy way, making it more 
or less insecure and dangerous to the millwrights working upon it. 
Parts of a transmission line fixed in the ceiling may work loose 
and be a source of danger by falling on the men below, 
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Accident records also show many cases where men’s fingers and 
hands have been seriously cut by running belts, particularly 
where the same are jointed by clips, and numerous accidents 
have occurred from the men’s clothing being caught in the same 
way. This danger is particularly great where the practise of belt 
shifting by hand is permitted. 

Shafting, pulleys and belts make it difficult and dangerous to 
handle material by cranes or overhead runways, and accidents 
have often happened from such operations. This hazard is 
entirely eliminated where direct, individual motor drive is 
used, particularly if all wiring is run through conduits under the 
floors so that there is no obstruction whatever above the machines 
and in the passageways between the same. 

Belts, shafts, bearing hangers and other accessories pertain- 
ing to shaft drive cut off a considerable amount of light around 
the machines, making it necessary often to use artificial illumina- 
tion even during the day hours. With individual motor drive 
these obstructions are eliminated and the light in the room equip- 
ped with individually driven machines is naturally far better 
than in rooms with shaft-driven machinery. The belts not only 
intercept the direct light from the windows, but the ceiling is often 


made dark and dirty from dust and oil thrown off by belts and. 


pulleys. The hangers and pulleys are generally themselves of 
a dark color, so that there is very little light reflected upon the 
machines from above. 

In a shaft-driven installation, the machines must be arranged 
in parallel lines, generally lengthwise of the building, and in 
order to economize floor space often have to be placed back to 
back, so that half of the men work in their own shadows while 
the other half face the light. Either of these conditions is trying 
to the eyes, and in the long run tires the men and impairs their 
sight. At the same time it is obvious that such conditions also 
tend to reduce the output very materially. When the machines 
must be placed in fixed positions in relation to the shafting and 
without regard to the direction of the light, and the operator 
consequently has to work in a darkened room or with continuous 
artificial light, the likelihood of accidents is greatly increased. 
The contrast in these respects that is afforded by factories opera- 
ted by individual motors is quite striking. When so equipped, 
machines can be located properly, with due reference to the 
best light and the safest arrangement as to floor space. It is 
also more easy to avoid crowding, an important factor in pre- 
venting accidents. 

When each machine is driven by its individual direct-connected 
motor, making one self-contained unit, it is very easy for the 
manufacturers of such machines to embody in the design all the 
necessary guards for gears or other dangerous points. When the 
machine is purchased it carries with it all necessary safeguards 
or devices to prevent accidents to the men operating the same, 
and no further expenditure will be required to make the plant safe 
after such machines are once installed. 


en 
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It is easy to understand that a factory equipped with machines 
individually motor-driven can be kept in a much neaterandcleaner 
condition than a room filled with shafts and belting. Conse- 
Ste ae the sanitary conditions are all in the favor of the motor 

rive. 

The safest installation that can be obtained is where all ma- 
chines are driven by direct-connected individual motors. Any 
machine can be readily stopped and is under the complete control 
of the operator of that machine. This eliminates the danger 
which has so often occurred in the past, of inadvertently start- 
ing the machinery when some machine was being repaired by its 
operator. 

The next best condition is where the machines are driven in 
groups of a small number of machines to the group. Naturally 
this brings up the question of introducing the hazard of belts and_ 
pulleys, but by keeping the number of machines in the group to a 
maximum of say, ten, the danger of injuring the workmen by 
starting up the machinery through carelessness is eliminated to 
a great extent. Such a small group can be easily controlled in 
such a way that accidents are not likely to occur. 

. In the old type of plant the machines in one room, or depart- 
ment, are generally belt-driven from the main shaft, which usually 
can only be stopped by shutting down the entire plant. The 
only way in which such an installation can be safeguarded is by 
having some method of stopping all the machinery in each room 
or department by means of a friction clutch or other standard 
device, or by having each such group of machines driven by a 
motor. In this manner, if anything goes wrong in one depart- 
ment no time is lost through having to communicate with the 
engineer or the operator of the main engine and shafting, but 
each individual group can be separately and immediately shut 
down by a man working in that room. This method of driving 
machines is, however, not much better than running the machines 
from the main shafting, but there is a small distinction made as 
regards the insurance rates, the so-called department drive being 
considered somewhat safer. . 

In addition to the factors of safety referred to above in connec- 
tion with motor-driven plants, the insurance interests have taken 
due notice of the improved conditions from an underwriting 
point of view, which follow the adoption of motor applications. 
The safe and dangerous conditions enumerated above have been 
carefully considered by the Workmen’s Compensation Service 
Bureau in its Universal Analytic Schedule. This is adopted by 
all leading insurance companies, and credits or charges are made 
in accordance with the type of drive used for industrial machines. 
The various types of installation are taken up specifically in this 
schedule and can best be illustrated by giving an example. 
Taking a machine shop having, say, twenty-five machines and 
an annual payroll of $50,000, the compensation rate for such a 
machine shop in the State of New York is at present $1.36 for 
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every $100 of payroll. The total premium in this plant would, 
therefore, be 500 by $1.36, or $680. Now suppose each one of 
these machines is driven by a direct-connected individual motor, 
for which the Universal Schedule allows a credit of 10 per cent of 
the base rate—in other words, 10 per cent of the premium. In 
this case, therefore, such an installation would give the owner a 
reduction in his insurance premium of $68.00 per annum. 

If, on the other hand, machines are driven in groups of not 
more than ten machines to each group, the schedule allows a 
credit of 7 per cent, which would mean a saving to the assured of 
$47.60 on his annual insurance premium. 

If in such a plant the machines are driven by departments, 
with proper means of disconnecting all the machines in each 
department from the main shaft by means of a clutch or other 
device, or if each department shaft,is driven by its own motor, 
the credit allowed would be in proportion to the payroll of the 
plant. The amount allowed approximating ten so-called points 
per department, the value of the point depending upon the pay- 
roll of the plant. In this case, if all the twenty-five machines 
were in one group, the amount would be $2.50. If they were 
divided into two departmental groups of, say, twelve machines 
in one and thirteen in the other, the amount would be $5.00. 
This credit seems very small, but in comparison with the two 
previously mentioned types of installation, this last is considered 
far more hazardous by the insurance underwriters. 

The examples given above are in accordance with the rates at 
present in force in the state of New York. These rates vary some- 
what in different states, depending upon local legislations. If 
the state laws in the future are made more or less similar, as, for 
instance, is the case in the rules and regulations for steam boilers, 
the insurance rates will be adjusted accordingly, so as to be uni- 
versal for the whole country. The schedule Rating System as 
introduced by the Compensation Bureau seems at present to 
work to the satisfaction of both the assured and insurance com- 
panies. 

From what has been said above, it is evident that motor appli- 
cations in industrial installations, particularly the individual 
motor equipment for each machine, is the ideal arrangement 
from a safety, sanitary and insurance point of view. 


EXPLOSION-PRooF APPARATUS 


W. Baum: The application of electricity in fiery mines has 
attracted the attention of the engineering professions for a great 
number of years. Our present knowledge of the underlying 
principles and phenomena in connection with fire-damp explo- 
sions is due to the ingenious and painstaking experiments made 
abroad and in this country and to the close co-operation of 
mining and electrical engineers. 

The best precaution in the application of electricity in fiery 
mines is to install the apparatus at points where fresh air can be 
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supplied. Large pumping motors have been installed in special 
air-tight chambers which prevent the entrance of gaseous mix- 
tures. Such chambers are recommended for the installation 
of large motors which do not permit the use of special protecting 
devices. 

Hoisting machines are placed at the lower end close to the 
opening-up shaft and with this arrangement the apparatus can 
be placed in a current of fresh air and avoid the presence of fire- 
damp which always accumulates at the highest points of the 
workings on account of its small specific weight (0.554). 

However, the above-mentioned arrangements are not always 
possible, as fresh air ventilation often cannot be obtained. The 
problem arises to provide electrical apparatus with some sort of 
a protection which prevents puncture. In other words, if an 
explosion takes place in the interior of an electrical apparatus, 
a protective device must be employed which prevents the igni- 
tion of the surrounding gases. 

The classical experiments carried out conjointly by the lead- 
ing German electrical firms and the mine authorities in 1903, 
1904 and 1905 have remained the basis for the design of such 
protecting devices. The practical results of these tests have 
been verified in other countries and our knowledge and under- 
standing of the explosion characteristics has increased to such 
an extent that any opposition to the installation of electrical 
apparatus in fiery mines can be effectively met. Credit is also 
due to the investigations of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

Fire-damp is a mixture of air and methane, CH,. Other 
gases have been detected, for instance, ethane, free hydrogen, 
the noble gas helium and others. The explosion temperature 
of methane is 650 deg. cent. but according to English and French 
investigators, explosions must be anticipated at lower tempera- 
tures when ethane or other gases are present. It is, however, 
doubtful whether these gases will seriously affect the results of 
the original experiments. Theoretically, the maximum explo- 
sion pressure occurs with a mixture containing 9.5 per cent 
methane. Recent experiments in France have shown that the 
most violent explosion corresponds to the maximum velocity 
of propagation of inflammation. The German and American 
experimenters observed the maximum explosion pressure with 
8 per cent and 8.6 per cent respectively. 

The fundamental experiments in Germany resulted in three 
forms of constructions which have proved successful in the 
design of explosion-proof apparatus, namely: 

1. Total enclosure. 

2. Laminated plate protection. 

3. Oil protection. 

Other constructions as labyrinth, flange, tube and gauze 
protection are very interesting but of no practical importance 
with the exception, perhaps, of the latter. This gauze protec- 
tion, however, has the dangerous disadvantage of after-burning. 
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1. Total Enclosure. The apparatus is totally enclosed and made 
as air-tight as possible. The casings are designed to withstand the 
maximum explosion pressure of eight atmospheres. This type is 
favored in Germany by one of the large manufacturers, and for 
obvious reasons can be applied to small motors only. Large 
motors are often provided with air or water cooling features to 
maintain a minimum weight. These special features, of course, 
complicate the operation and lead to higher costs. 

2. Laminated Plate Protection: The principle of this device 
is based on the Davy lamp screen which breaks up the gases into 
small streams and permits effective cooling. The device con- 
sists of laminated plates fixed to the end openings or to the covers 
of the apparatus through which the gases travel and expand, 
thereby securing an additional cooling effect. The statement 
that the plate protection has given the best practical results, must 
be emphasized. The important condition is, however, that the 
plates must not exceed a distance of 4mm. (0.0197 inches) and 
any deviation from this condition results in punctures as also 
shown in the experiments of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Asa 
rule, the plates are } mm. (0.0197 inches) thick and are suitably 
protected against injuries from falling pieces. If the openings 
are not frequently and periodically cleaned, coal dust will ac- 
cumulate and seriously interfere with the ventilation. In case 
of an internal explosion, the coal dust will simply be blown out 
without igniting. The plates are often arranged in a frame to 
facilitate removal, cleaning and replacement. A _ sufficient 
number of plates must be provided to secure satisfactory cross- 
sectional flow of air through the plates and with properly designed 
construction the reduction of output will be nearly the same as 
that due to alteration from an open type motor to a ventilated 
enclosed motor. An artificial increase of ventilation by means 
of a fan should be omitted as the internal pressure is raised con- 
siderably, according to the experiments of the Bureau of Mines. 

3. Oil Protection: Switches, controllers and other accessories 
in fiery mines must be explosion-proof and are to be protected 
against moisture, dirt and unskilled handling. 

A German company has developed controllers up to 5000 volts 
in which the contacts are completely covered by oil to prohibit 
the formation of arcs. The oil tank can be lowered by a special 
mechanism, thus permitting free access to the contacts. The 
same company has designed oil switches with maximum and no- 
voltage release placed in cast-iron cases and submerged in oil. 
For underground lighting, oil switches are built on top of trans- 
formers, thus forming a unit. The oil switches can be provided 
with plate protection and in such a case, there is no need of sub- 
merging the overload coil in oil. Whenever oil protection is 
used, it must be borne in mind that the current densities of the 
contacts must be low enough to prevent heating of the metal 
parts, vaporization and decomposition of the oil. Of course, 
all contacts, must be completely covered by the oil, as otherwise 
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flames may break through and cause ignition. The contacts 
should, therefore, be placed at the bottom of a tank of sturdy 
construction. 

New protective devices by German firms are usually sub- 
mitted to the mining authorities for tests and with their approval 
are put in standard production. Before shipping, however, each 
apparatus is tested in a trial station which each of the leading 
firms has provided for the purpose of testing explosion-proof 
apparatus. While the mining authorities use fire-damp obtained 
from a mine, the factory tests are taken with a mixture of air 
and approximately 15 per cent illuminating gas. These tests 
do not claim scientific importance as the nature of the explosions 
with illuminating gas are somewhat different from those with 
methane, but for the purpose of detecting undesirable gaps or 
other faults, they are entirely satisfactory. 

It is interesting to note that a great many years ago standards 
on the application of electricity in mines were adopted in foreign 
countries: in Belgium 1895, in Austria 1899, in England 1902 
and in Germany 1903. The latest standards covering the design 
of explosion-proof apparatus were adopted in 1912 by the German 
Society of Electrical Engineers (V. D. E.). As these exhaustive 
rules have done much to encourage and stimulate the design of 
such apparatus, I wish to read an English abstract translation for 
the benefit of those who are not already acquainted with them. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF EXPLOSION-PRO- 
TECTING DEVICES FOR ELECTRICAL MACHINES, 
TRANSFORMERS AND OTHER APPARATUS 


A. The Different Kinds of Protection Devices: 

I—Enclosed Casings: It consists of a totally enclosed casing 
covering machines, transformers and other apparatus. For 
this enclosure the following requirements are to be met: 

(a) All parts of the casing are to beso constructed that they 
can withstand an inner pressure of eight atmospheres (113.6 lb. 
persq.in). Subdivisions of the enclosed interior inter-connected 
by narrow openings give rise to higher pressures and should, 
therefore, be avoided. 

(b) The joints of the assembled enclosed parts as well as the 
bearing surfaces of covers, doors and lids are to be broad, 
smoothly machined flanges. Gaskets at such places should be 
avoided as far as possible. In case gaskets are used, care should 
be taken that they cannot be forced out by explosions. Gaskets 
made of material subject to deterioration, as rubber, asbestos, 
or the like are not permitted. 

(c) The protecting means are to be extended to all passages 
through which the gases, in case of an explosion, escape from the 
interior of the casing to the outside. Shafts and operating spindles 
are to be supported in long metal bushings where they pass 
through the enclosing case and these bushings themselves are to 
be securely fastened to the casing. 
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The bushings for electric wires are to be tightly packed in such 
a way that they will withstand the pressure of an explosion. 

II—Plate Protection: With this type of enclosure, packets of 
metal parts are mounted at the openings of the housing of ma- 
chines, transformers and other apparatus. The plates are held 
at a definite distance apart by means of separating pieces. 

The following rules are to be observed: 

(a) Metal plates are used which have a width of at least 50 
mm. (1.97 inches) and a thickness of at least 0.5 mm. (0.0197 
inches) and are arranged by means of suitable separating pieces 
so that their distance apart does not exceed 0.5 mm. (0.0197 
inches) and cannot be exceeded on account of bending of the 
plates. The material used is to be bronze, brass, tinned or 
galvanized iron. 

(b) The plate packets are to be protected against outside in- 
juries. It is recommended to make them removable so that 
convenient inspection and easy replacement are possible. 

(c) The conditions under J(b) and I(c) are to be met. Unless the 
number of slits is not sufficiently large to prevent a rise of pres- 
sure, the conditions of J (a) are also to be met. All parts are to 
be perfectly tight. 

ITI.—Wire-Gauze Protection: In this method of enclosure all 
housings of machines, transformers and other apparatus are 
covered by screens of wire gauze, or housings are constructed for 
machines, transformers and other apparatus in which openings 
are covered by such wire gauze. 

The specifications for this enclosure are the following: 

(a) The gauze is to be made of safety-lamp wire gauze of 144 
meshes per sq. cm. and 0.85 mm. wiré diameter (930 meshes per 
sq. in. and 0.0188 inches wire diameter). The wire gauze is to 
consist of bronze or galvanized iron, to have uniform structure 
and be free of defects. 

(b) Each opening is to be provided with at least two layers 
of wire gauze which should be spaced 5 to 20 mm. apart (0.197 
inches—0.79 inches). The total protection gauze surface is to 
be at least 150 sq. cm. per liter of fire-damp contained in the 
enclosed space (approximately 21 sq. in. per 1 quart). 

(c) Large gauze surfaces are to be provided with strengthening 
ribs in order to maintain their distance apart. The gauze is not 
to be secured by solder but rather clamped in frames by means of 
screws. Great care is to be taken that no gaps occur at the points 
of fastening. The gauze is to be protected against injury by 


perforated iron or similar means. It is recommended to arrange ~ 


the gauze in removable covers to permit’ easy inspection and 
replacement. 

(d) The conditions of [(b) and I(c) are to be met. All parts are 
to be perfectly tight. 

(e) The gauze surfaces are to be so arranged on the enclosed 
case that flames due to any after-burning do not travel along the 
gauze and that combustible bodies cannot fall upon them. In 
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order to decrease the after-burning many small surfaces rather 
than few large ones are to be used. 

IV.—Oul Protection: In this method of protection the whole 
apparatus which is liable to sparking or dangerous heating due to 
the electric current is enclosed in a casing filled with mineral 
oil free of resin and acid. The oil level is to be so high that spark- 
ing above the level is impossible. The required height of the 
oil is to be indicated by a mark. The height of the oil is to 
be visible without opening the case. 

B. Application of the Various Protecting Devices: 

I. For machines, transformers and other apparatus, two kinds 
of construction may be used: 

(a) The entire machine, transformer and apparatus are to be 
made explosion-proof according to section A. 

(b) Only those parts of machines, transformers and apparatus 
which are liable to sparking in ordinary operation, are to be 
made explosion-proof according to section A. The safety of 
those parts, however, which are liable to sparking only under 
unusual conditions is increased by 

1. A special mechanical inspection. 

2. 50 per cent increase of insulation stress. 

3. 25 per cent decrease of heating guarantees. 

For apparatus other than machines and transformers the fol- 
lowing applies: 

Liquid starters without special protection are not permitted. 

Rheostats may be furnished without protecting devices under 
the following conditions: 

(a) The electrical stress of the material is so small that dan- 
gerous heating is impossible. 

(b) The resistance material is so strong that it cannot break 
in normal operation and is so securely fastened that contact 
between different parts is prevented. 

(c) By proper enclosing, foreign bodies cannot fall in, and 
dripping water cannot enter. 

(d) All wire connections are soldered or securely screwed 
together. 

All screw contacts which cannot be protected by enclosures, 
should be so secured that a loosening of the screws and a result- 
ant poor contact cannot take place (motor terminals, resistances, 
etc.). 

Plug contacts are to be so constructed that the plugs fit 
tightly in the receptacle and thus prevent sparking when in 
place; they are to be inter-locked with explosion- proof switches 
in such a way that the plugs can only be set in or taken out when 
the circuit is open. 

C. Other Constructions. 

Other constructions than those mentioned under ‘4 and B for 
protecting machines, transformers and other apparatus are 
permitted if such devices have been found to be explosion-proof 
by a special test at a recognized station for explosion tests. 
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We see from the last paragraph of these regulations that the 
various constructions mentioned are not considered to be the 
only ones possible to devise. But the German rules show 
the direction along which. the design of explosion-proof 
apparatus should be followed and it is to be hoped that the 
tests carried out in this country by the Bureau of Mines will 
ultimately result in the adoption of similar rules by the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


Tur INFLUENCE OF INFLAMMABLE MINE GAS UPON THE DESIGN 
oF Motors For MINE SERVICE 


H. H. Clark: Methane (CH,) is an inflammable gas that oc- 
curs in many coal mines, especially the deeper ones. The mine 
ventilating systems are designed to remove from the workings 
the gas that escapes from the coal and to remove it in a condition 
so diluted with air that it cannot become ignited. 

Electricaljequipment should not be used in mines or parts of 
mines where the proportion of ventilating air to the gas that it 
carries away is not so great that the presence of explosive mix- 
tures is the rare exception and not the general rule. However, 
since the gas enter the workings at a very ununiform rate and at 
the more remote points in the mine where the ventilation current 
is least strong, the gas, although usually removed promptly, may 
sometimes accumulate in dangerous quantities in caved areas 
through which there may be very little ventilation. This- 
condition may also occur at the face of a working as the result of 
an interruption or disarrangement of the ventilating system. 

These possible accumulations of gas or the occurrence of a 
large blower of gas at the face constitute the danger against which 
the use of explosion-proof protection of electrical equipment 
can consistently be used. 

The U.S. Bureau of Mines has applied the term ‘‘ explosion- 
proof’ to motors or other pieces of electrical equipment that 
are so constructed or protected that they will not cause the 
ignition of explosive mixtures of mine gas and air. Various 
similar terms were considered before this term was finally 
adopted as most expressive and fitting, as well as the term used 
exclusively by the original German investigator, to whom the 
art is largely indebted. 

The use of explosion-proof protection should be regarded as 
a factor of safety in emergencies and not as the principal bul- 
wark against the ignition of gas by electrical apparatus. The 
ventilating system must always be regarded as the main defence 
against such contingencies. 

Motors that Require Protection. The motors that most need 
explosion-proof protection are those that are to be used in the 
advance workings. The most notable examples of such motors 
are those used for operating coal cutting equipments. In 
mines that produce a good deal of gas, motors that are opera- 
ting on the return air-way might also with reason be provided 
with explosion-proof protection. 
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Motor Parts that Require Protection. The commutator of 
direct-current motors is the first thing that suggests itself as 
needing protection when one considers the subject of explosion- 
proofing, but it is manifest that any part of a.motor equipment 
that will produce a spark capable of igniting gas must be pro- 
tected as completely as the commutator. 

Dangerous sparks can be produced at the contacts of starting 
rheostats and wherever the circuit is intentionally broken 
automatically or by hand or wherever the circuit may be broken 
accidentally. It is common experience that portable machines 
are subject to breaking of wires that connect one part of the 
motor to another. Therefore, it is desirable to protect all 
wires so that the possibility of their being broken is reduced 
to a minimum, and it is best to design the equipment so that 
all wires are in explosion-proof casings from the point where 
they enter the machine. Therefore, to be specific, the entire 
equipment should be protected so that there should be no 
danger from commutator sparks, from fuse flashes, from flashes 
from starting rheostat contacts, or from open circuits or broken 
wires. 

_ Means of Protection. A volume could be wfitten on the various 

experiments that have been made in connection with explosion- 
- proof motor protection, but it is sufficient to say here that 
one of the most effective means that has been devised for the 
purpose is to provide the frame of the motor with relief open- 
ings of comparatively large area, by placing side by side about 
one half millimeter apart, plates of metal about one half milli- 
meter thick. The flames of an explosion that may occur inside 
of a motor casing, as they pass out between these plates, are 
cooled below their ignition temperature before they can escape 
from the motor casing and ignite any gas that may surround 
it. This form of protection has been found to be extremely 
effective and is of a type that lends itself to rugged mechanical 
construction. 

Having by this means secured an explosion-proof casing, 
the next step is to install in this casing the contacts of the 
starting rheostat and the fuse or circuit breaker that is used 
with the motor. It is also desirable to run all wiring inside 
of the explosion-proof casing as far as possible, and when this 
can not be done the wires should at least be covered by the 
metal parts of the machine frame so that it will not be possible 
to break them. Since the wires can not be protected all the 
way from the source of power to the motor, there must be 
some point where the wires must shift for themselves, so to 
speak, and in the case of coal cutting machines this point is 
comparatively near the motor; 7.e., in the trailing cable. The 
trailing cable of coal cutting machines receives very hard usage 
but it should be inspected daily, and by so doing the chance 
of its becoming a source of danger as far as gas is concerned 
is very slight. However, it is advisable to reinforce the cable 
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where it enters the rigid frame of the machine so as to prevent 
the breakage that is so likely to occur at that point. 

Experimental Work. As previously suggested, a great deal 
of experimental work has been done in connection with the 
subject of explosion-proof motors. As far as I am aware, the 
first important work was done by Bergassessor Beyling in 
Germany. Some time ago the Bureau did a considerable amount 
of work in this connection, the results of which are reported 
in Bulletin No. 46, copies of which may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Director, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
As a result of these preliminary experiments the Bureau es- 
tablished a schedule of fees for testing motors, so that the 
Bureau can now make tests for manufacturers to determine 
whether or not their machines can be approved by the Bureau 
as explosion-proof. Technical Paper 101 will be issued in a 
short time describing the results of the first tests of this sort . 
that have been made. Copies of this Technical Paper can 
also be obtained by addressing the Director, Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D.C. The following abstract from this paper may 
be of interest at this time as describing the principal features 
that the Bureau cofisiders essential to the design of explosion- 
proof motors. 


ABSTRACT FROM BUREAU OF MINES 
TECHNICAL PAPER 101 


Design and Construction. The design and construction of 
permissible explosion-proof motors and their accessories must 
be especially rugged. This requirement will be applied con- 
sistently to all the details of the machine as well as tq its prin- 
cipal parts, in order to be assured that, under the severe con- 
ditions imposed by mining service, the explosion-proof qualities 
of the equipment will remain unimpaired. 

The protective devices used with permissible explosion-proof 
motors must not only be capable of preventing the passage of 
flames from the interior to the exterior of the motor casing but 
such devices must also possess sufficient mechanical strength to 
insure against the accidental destruction of their protective 
qualities. If there are moving parts in connection with such 
devices, they should be so designed that there can be no in- 
terference with the movement of such parts. 

Starting Rheostats. Starting rheostats and other necessary 
equipment that may cause an ignition of gas must be protected 
as adequately as the motor itself. The casings of starting 
rheostats should be explosion-proof. The resistances and con- 
tacts of the starting rheostats used with portable motors of 
not more than 50-h.p. capacity should be enclosed in the same 
box, unless enclosed in separate boxes connected by approved 
piping through which all leads are carried. All leads enter- 
ing the explosion-proof casings of starting rheostats should 
pass through the casing in the form of properly protected, in- 
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sulated studs of approved design. The use of rubber bush- 
ings will not be approved because the bushing may become 
displaced and thus destroy the explosion-proof quality of the 
casing. The casing of the starting rheostat should be mounted 
on the motor casing, if possible, and the inter-communicating 
openings for the passage of leads should be made large in order 
to prevent the rise of pressure that always attends the propa- 
gation of an explosion through a small hole from one com- 
partment to another. 

If it is not possible to mount the starting rheostat on the 
motor frame, all leads connecting the starter with the motor 
should be carried in rigid metallic conduit. 

Unless means for opening the circuit both automatically and 
by hand are provided in a separate explosion-proof casing, they 
should be incorporated in the design of the starting rheostat. 
If the starting rheostat is mounted on the frame of the motor, 
provision should be made for entirely disconnecting the elec- 
tric circuit from the starting rheostat. 

Motor Casing. All joints in the casing of a motor or of any 
of its accessories must be metal to metal joints with faces not 
less than one inch wide, and if the pressure developed in the 
motor casing by explosions can exceed 50 lb. per sq. in., the 
faces must be not less than 14 inches wide. All bolt holes in 
casings must be bottomed, or so arranged that the accidental 
omission of a bolt will not give an opening through the casing. 
All openings in the motor casing other than those provided 
with protective devices by the manufacturers must be tightly 
closed. It is desirable that such openings be as few as possible. 
There should be no exposed terminals or contacts outside the 
motor casing. If there are glass covered openings in the cas- 
ing of a motor, the glass should be of ample thickness and 
should be protected by strong metal covers that close auto- 
matically unless held open by hand. Armature bearings must 
be so designed that under no circumstances can an explosion 
be propagated from the interior of the motor casing around 
the armature shaft or through the oil wells. 

Cable Reel and Trailing Cable. If there are any sliding or 
rubbing contacts in connection with the cable reel, such con- 
tacts should be provided with explosion-proof protection, and 
any plug connections should be constructed so that they will 
be explosion-proof. At the point where trailing cables enter 
the frames of portable motors, the cable should be protected 
with suitable armor or flexible metallic conduit, securely fast- 
ened to the frame of the motor, and of a sufficient flexibility to 
prevent short bends from occurring in the cable. The cable 
should not be fastened to this armor, but there should be pro- 
vided inside the frame of the motor, an insulated clamp of 
approved design for securely fastening the cable and taking 
all mechanical strains that may be put upon it. 
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Tue LIMITATIONS AS TO CAPACITY AND TYPE OF MOTOR WHICH 
» May BE THROWN ON OR USED ON SYSTEMS, FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF CENTRAL STATION COMPANIES 


F. A. Allner: From the standpoint of central station com- 
panies the size and type of motor connected at any point of 
the system has seldom any other limitation than the one as 
affecting the voltage regulation. The starting current of a 
motor, no matter what the type, will furnish, as a rule, the most 
severe condition for the motor installation, as far as affecting 
the voltage regulation either on this particular distribution 
feeder or on the entire system. There are few exceptions 
where special duty conditions may cause heavier currents than 
starting or normal running, in the nature of over-loads of short 
duration, such as motors driving stone crushers, grinding mills, 
presses, etc. In such cases, of course, the most severe drop in 
regulation has to be investigated. 

By far the majority of central station companies in medium 
size and large cities, maintain an a-c. and d-c. distribution sys- 
tem. The latter can be traced back generally to some pioneer 
Edison installations and is often restricted to the down-town 
districts, serving lighting and only small motor customers. 
The 60-cycle a-c. system supplies the balance of the distribution 
service, except in those cities where the prime movers generate 
at 25 cycles and feed a number of large individual power con- 
sumers, traction systems, and special industrial districts directly 
with the 25- -cycle service. 

In every instance of a larger motor installation the effect 
of the most unfavorable starting condition on the supply cir- 
cuit must be examined. As an extreme limit a voltage drop 
of 10 per cent for such feeders as are not connected to any 
lighting load, and of 2 per cent for mixed power and light feeders, 
is permissible. Such heavy drop would be met with very rarely 
because the present practise of using distribution voltages of 
2200, 6600, and even 13,200 volts for larger industrial power 
service, combined with the minimum standard cross-section 
of 6 B. & S. standard gauge can easily take care of the drop 
caused by the starting current of an individual motor. The 
conductor material for the over-head or underground distri- 
bution system, as a rule, is standardized to the use of about 
half a dozen cross sections and once the voltage and trans- 
mission system is decided upon, the choice of the conductor 
is generally only a limited one. . 

In the case of mixed power and light load, very often the 
installation of a separate step-down transformer for the light- 
ing supply will solve the question of voltage drop on a given 
feeder, because the major part of the reactance lies in the 
distribution transformer between feeder and motor. 

The extreme limit of 10 per cent for the voltage drop in power 
feeders may have to be reduced considerably wherever special 
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service conditions would call for.a closer voltage regulation of 
motor load, necessitated, for instance, by rigid constant speed 
requirements of induction motor drives in textile or paper mills. 

For smaller motor installations the rules, guiding the con- 
sumer and the central station company, as issued or approved 
by the Public Service Commissions, generally bring the volt- 
age drop in actual practise considerably below the permissible 
limit of 2 per cent on mixed lighting and power feeders. 

In the case of the Baltimore Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 
& Power Co., for instance, all motors over 4 h.p. must be either 
for 240-volts d-c.or 230-volts a-c., which is twice the regular 
lighting voltage. To simplify distribution in service districts 
composed of small individual loads, all a-c. motors up to 10 
h.p. must be single-phase motors, excepting only elevator 
motors and such installations where a contract has been made 
for installing within one year more than 10 h.p. motor load. 
In regard to single-phase motor installations, all sizes above 
1 h.p. must be of the commutator type, excepting only instal- 
lations for stationary vacuum cleaners. The type of motor 
developed for this latter drive has proven to require relatively 
small current when starting, favored also by its starting 
without mechanical load. 

For single-phase motors over 2 h.p. a limit of 14 times full 
current must not be exceeded, to be secured with starting re- 
sistance or another equivalent device. 

Three-phase motors of 5-h.p. capacity and over, must be 
of the wound rotor type, excepting only especially large instal- 
lations in which case the percentage capacity of the largest 
squirrel cage motor on a 60-cycle feeder must not exceed 15 per 
cent of the total connected load of the same voltage and phase 
system; and on 25-cycle lines, 25 per cent. The limit for the 
starting current of larger phase wound motors is set at 1} times 
the full load current. 

The squirrel cage motors of 5 h.p. and over that are exempted 
from the phase-wound rotor rule, have as limit for their starting 
current three times the full rated load current. 

In the case of elevator motors, single-phase installations up 
to 20-h.p. rating are permissible. This exemption is made 
to allow on outlying districts with only single-phase feeder 
lines, the connection of elevator loads in. buildings, where 
neither the consumer nor the central station would be justified 
in incurring the investment of the third wire addition. 

In case of three-phase elevator motors of 5 h.p. and over, 
reverse current relays are prescribed. The latter rule is for 
the purpose of avoiding the accidental reversal of rotation in 
case a lineman should have made a mistake in re-connecting his 

hases. 
3 For all direct-current motors the limit of the starting current 
is set at 14 times the full rated load current, a condition which 
in no way works a hardship in the design of the motors and 


their starting devices. 
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It is frequently to the interest of the consumer as well as 
central station company to arrange the total motor load of a 
customer in a number of individual drives each of which will 
not exceed in size the permissible limit of the squirrel cage type 
motor. 

For larger individual motor installations special conditions 
might arise in the nature of limits to starting current that must 
be considered from the very beginning, in the cost of installa- 
tion to the central station company, in the design of the motor, 
etc. Not only the maximum starting current, but equally the 
power factor under which it is drawn, will determine the volt- 
age drop of the feeder. A phase-wound motor compared with 
a squirrel cage motor that draws the same maximum starting 
current will cause a considerably lower voltage drop and there- 
fore, the phase-wound type of induction motors will be more 
frequently used for the larger sizes in districts where the feeder 
lines are not of excessive capacity. 

From the central station company’s point of view the syn- 
chronous motor type is to be preferred over the induction type, 
on account of its better power factor operation, unless the 
power factor on the feeder does not drop below a reasonable 
limit, approximately 70 per cent; or when the large per cent 
of synchronous load on the rest of the system compensates for 
a poorer power factor on some particular feeder line. On the 
other hand the more complicated method of starting, the higher 
first cost, and the injection of the additional exciter system, 
may often warrant the synchronous motor type, despite the 
better efficiency, only in such cases where expert attendance 
is available, due also to other conditions at the consumers 
premises. Above a certain size the auto starter is not as de- 
sirable a starting device as other starting methods. although 
it is the most desirable arrangement for the consumer, ap- 
proaching conditions of the induction motor. 

The generating capacities of central stations in medium 
size and larger cities are generally such that a voltage drop 
at the station buses caused by the throwing in of an especially 
large motor on the system, very seldom exceeds the permissible 
limits. Such voltage drop, of course, being instantaneous in 
character cannot be taken care of by any automatic regulator; 
the regulation characteristics for different power factors taken 
for the smallest generating unit that may be connected alone 
to the bus when this particular motor may be started, must be 
investigated and again, as extreme limit, 2 per cent drop should 
not be exceeded. 

From the operating point of view the induction motor shows 
superior stability in staying in step over the ordinary type 
of synchronous motor, at such times when voltage and fre- 
quency fluctuations, short circuits, etc. befall the system, origi- 
nating at the central station or on some of the transmission 
or distribution feeders. This condition, however, can be taken 
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care of to a certain extent, also, on the synchronous motor, by 
equipping the field with adequate damper windings, thus making 
the synchronous motor act, at times of voltage and frequency 
variation, similarly to an induction motor. 

There is a certain relation between the resistance of the 
damper winding, the starting current, starting torque, and the 
synchronizing torque. A higher resistance of the damper wind- 
ings gives higher starting torque for a given current, but, re- 
sults in lower synchronizing torque. Such synchronous motors 
with high damper resistance could be started with no mechanical 
load by means of an auto-starter under low starting current 
and good power factor conditions. 

On the other hand, a motor with very low damper resistance 
would give heavy starting current, but low starting torque and 
may not start at all even with full voltage applied to the stator 
leads. .The synchronizing torque again, 1.e., the force required 
to pull the motor out of step once it had been locked into syn- 
chronism, is considerably larger for this type of motor. 

Depending on the special service conditions and the maxi- 
mum mechanical load under which such a synchronous motor 
should pull in step again at times of voltage and frequency dis- 
turbances, the design of the damper winding has to be carefully 
selected so as to secure all desired advantages without incurring 
any draw-backs. Properly dimensioned damper windings do 
not necessarily decrease the efficiency of the motor, even with 
their pitch smaller than the spacing of the stator slots, although 
the theory seems to point in the other direction. 

Larger sized synchronous motors, directly connected to 
mechanical loads, may render a valuable assistance under 
certain conditions for the improvement of the power factor of 
a feeder district or of the whole system, in the same manner as 
any other synchronous apparatus, such as frequency changers, 
rotary converters, etc. Under special conditions very exten- 
sive use can be made of this power factor correction, when 
this feature is taken care of from the very beginning in the 
design of the motor. 

Although only over-excitation is generally desired by any 
method of abnormal power factor operation with synchronous 
apparatus, conditions may also turn up on a distribution ser- 
vice that is tied in to a high-tension over-head transmission 
system whereby a very low limit of under-excitation is desired 
for the purpose of creating sufficient reactive current, during 
off peak hours, on the over-head line to prevent sleet formation. 

Central stations supplying power to interurban or longer 
suburban traction systems, operating on single phase, are some- 
times confronted with the decision whether to tap the single- 
phase supply directly from the three-phase system, or split 
the track in sections, supplied by different phase current, or 
to produce the single-phase current by the use of phase changers. 
In one particular single-phase traction installation about eight 
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years ago, when the central station had a capacity of only four 
2000-kw. generators with a possibility that only one generator 
might be on the bus when a heavy traction pull might occur, 
three 600-kw. synchronous phase changers were installed, gen- 
erating single-phase current at 6600 volts for feeding the near 
section directly at that voltage and the more remote section 
through 22,000-volt single-phase step-up transformers. This 
three-phase energy was taken by the synchronous motors at 
about unity power factor from the 13,200-volt generator sta- 
tion buses. 

From the very beginning, provision was made for the ulti- 
mate elimination of the phase changers and for adopting the 
single-phase step-up transformers in Scott connection for feed- 
ing the traction system with two-phase current, the windings 
being arranged so, that one phase fed with 6600 volts the near- 
est section, while the other phase supplied 22,000 volts to the 
sections further away. 

This change over was actually carried out a few years later 
after the generating capacity of the station was more than 
doubled and no difficulties, due to the unbalanced phase cur- 
rent, combined with lower power factor, were experienced. 
The power factor, however, under which the new system oper- 
ated was so much lower compared with the original phase-changer 
installation that the kilovolt ampere hours measured at the 
station. buses of the new system equalled, approximately, the 
previous kilowatt-hour supply. In the original layout the over- 
all daily efficiency of the phase-changer sets was around 65 per 
cent, this figure equalling approximately the average daily power 
factor under the changed method of operation. About one 
year after this change the entire system was finally re-designed 
for 1200-volt d-c. service, resulting in a very considerable 
saving of power consumption. 


Tue Factors INVOLVED IN Motor APPLICATIONS 


Harold Goodwin, Jr.: I wish to draw your attention partic- 
ularly to the viewpoint of the central station; first, in regard to 
the choice between direct current and alternating current, and 
following that, the particular factors we must consider when we 
have made the choice. 

The first question to arise is: Is the central station related to 
all motor applications, or if only to a portion, to what portion? 
Some of us say it is related to them all, while statistics say it 
is related to only part. The real questionis: What will be the 
ultimate relation? If we again answer that the central station 
will ultimately be related to every motor application, we cannot 
prove it. But we can point to the very great increase of central 
station service for motor purposes during the past few years, 
exceeding the brightest hopes of the early days, and we can point 
to the parallel of the great increase in voltage of high-tension 
transmission above anything that was predicted. That the dis- 
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cussions at the Industrial Power Committee meetings show 
either general assent or dissent to the proposition of univer- 
sal central station service is most important, not only for 
the engineers of the future who will have to deal with the 
problems we create for them, but also for ourselves, that we 
may be able so to design the central station and all current con- 
suming apparatus, that the day when they both will be linked 
together may come the sooner. That insome cases at the pres- 
ent time there seems to be no chance for economy by the use of 
central station service I perfectly agree, but that future develop- 
ments with increasing density of load will change a large number 
of these cases I am perfectly positive. Even now there are very 
few plants which would not benefit from being able to throw their 
whole load to central station service in case of a breakdown of 
their own apparatus. 

The idea of central station service is so generally accepted at 
the present time that it may seem out of place to devote time to 
it here. But while it is generally accepted, each individual who 
does not use it thinks that his is the special exception and stops 
to consider it a few years before he will accept it. If there are 
then processes which inherently have no relation to central 
station service, the records of meetings of the Industrial Power 
Committee should show them. 

Having decided that all installations should be related to 
central station service, the next question is: What is the form 
of central station service to which they should be related? The 
answer, like all true engineering answers, is of course expressed 
in dollars and cents; that is, the characteristics of the central 
station service should be such that the cost of the power delivered 
from all motors to the apparatus willbe aminimum. This total 
cost is made up of two items—the cost of the power supplied by 
the central station, and the cost of the installation. Let us 
look into these two items, and see to what extent they have both 
been developed, and where the future possibilities for develop- 
ment lie. If we find that one has been developed to its limit 
while its alternative has not, we may find there is an easy solu- 
tion of the problem without a consideration of the complexity 
of all the detail factors involved. 

Taking first the question: What is best in central station 
service? The answer is, the most efficient. What then are the 
systems which we are to compare in order to find the most effi- 
cient? The main divisions with which we are all familiar are 
direct current and alternating current. In order properly to 
compare these systems, we must first pick out the most efficient 
arrangement of each system. Almost all d-c. distribution 
is underground, so to find the standard d-c. construc- 
tion we naturally turn to the report of the Underground 
Committee of the N. E. L. A. The best answer we find here is 
in the recommendation of last year’s Committee to this year’s 
Committee that consideration be given the following: 
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‘‘ Comparative practisein d-c. distribution, giving standards 
used by different companies for different items, such as 
size of mains and neutrals, type of junction boxes, use of single 
conductors versus concentric cables and limiting size of same, 
practise as to fuses, etc.’ 

This does not appear to give us a very ‘good standard from 
which to construct our ideal d-c. system for comparison with the 
alternating-current system. 

Turning to alternating current, we find that much has been 
written on construction methods, but when we search through 
all of this we seem to get scarcely closer to the standard solution 
of our problem than is the recommendation quoted above on 
d-c. distribution. This much is found, that direct current 
has had its application in the dense load sections. Under- 
ground alternating current has also been supplied under. these 
conditions, and a careful analysis, though never published, has 
shown a balance in favor of the alternating current, at least as far 
as lighting is concerned. 

If we therefore cannot find some general solution to the prob- 
lem, by the comparison of the best in direct current with the 
best in alternating current, let us see if we can find a solution in 
some particular case, and then see how far this can be extended 
to cover the whole. There is one class of service which is ac- 
knowledged by all to be more economically supplied by alterna- 
ting current than by direct current. This is service to residen- 
tial and suburban sections of cities, farming country, and, in fact, 
all scattered and light loads. This means that a large portion 
of the territory now supplied by electricity is supplied by al- 
ternating current, and that practically all new territory will be 
supplied by thesame. Butifin dense load sections the alternating 
current and direct current are of nearly equaleconomy,andconcede 
even that it may be proved that direct current has a slightly 
better economy under certain conditions, the question arises, 
willit ever be proper to change from alternating current to direct- 
current distribution with increase of load? This fortunately 
is not difficult to answer. By the time the load has increased to 
an extent such as to allow serious consideration of direct cur- 
rent, it will have increased, due to a large amount of apparatus 
built especially for alternating current, the cost of changing 
which from alternating current to direct current will be prohibi- 
tive. Soeven assuming that the cost of distribution by alternat- 
ing current and direct current in dense load centers is easily 
comparable and not in favor of alternating current, we find 
that alternating current is the ultimate answer, provided, how- 
ever, that it will be suited to the service which is required of it, 
particularly in its application to motors. 

As we have found a definite limit in d-c. distribution, let us 
now investigate and see if there is a definite limit in either d-c. 
ora-c. motor practise. We find first that a-c. motors have various 
advantages over direct-current motors in regard to constancy of 
speed, elimination of commutator troubles, etc., but that in vari- 
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able speed work the d-c. motor has a distinct advantage. While 
we believe this has been overcome, there are many who still believe 
that the d-c. motor has a great advantage over the a-c. motor for 
crane, elevator service, etc. Is this lack of variable speed 
characteristics then the limit for a-c. motors as the distribution 
in residential sections is for d-c.? In the distribution question 
there is no item of cost which if it could be reduced would not 
effect equal reductions in both forms of distribution. Now, will 
any improvement which may be made in the a-c. motor have an 
equally beneficial effect on the d-c. motor? The answer is with- 
out discussion, ‘‘ No.” The d-c. motor has been developed to 
practically its limit, while the a-c. motor, though it is highly 
developed in many ways, has still room for great improvement, 
particularly in variable speed service. But is this improvement 
possible? The answer from an engineering point of view is 
“Yes,” though from a commercial point of view that word 
cannot yet be spoken very loudly. 

The objection to lack of speed control is on the part of the 
customer. What are the objections to the a-c. motor from the 
central station point of view? Its heavy starting current and 
poor power factor are the chief characteristics looked on with 
disfavor. Is it possible to overcome these? Both have been 
largely overcome, though there is still much to be desired in the 
ordinary commercial motor. 

What then is our answer to the question—direct current or 
alternating current? Emphatically—alternating current. The 
direct current has present and ultimate limitations, while the al- 
ternating current has only afew present limitations along certain 
lines, and these are being rapidly overcome. But, it may be 
argued, since the high-tension transmission and a-c. system 
generally have been developed so much more highly than was 
anticipated a few years ago, may not the wireless transmission 
of energy or some other such new development supersede the alter- 
nating current? It may and we hope for all possible improve- 
ments. Should this come, it may replace the present'transmission, 
or it may affect the wiring for lightingina house, but a motor will 
always be needed to give mechanical power and some delivery 
and metering devices will be necessary for supplying lighting or 
power. So it is not likely that a distribution system with an 
efficiency such as is possible with the present a-c. system will 
go out of date for many years to come, and when it does pass it is 
probable that most of it will be readily converted to the use of its 
successor. 

Before considering the subject in detail, let us look at the prop- 
osition in general. What have the central station companies 
told the manufacturers that they want in regard to motors? 
Aside from what the operating engineers have told the manu- 
facturing companies they desired in certain particular cases, the 
only information which the manufacturing companies have on 
the requirements of the central station are those published in 
the general rules and regulations of the central stations. Mr. J. 
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C. Lincoln’s paper on ‘‘ Line Disturbances Caused by Special 
Squirrel-Cage and Wound-Rotor Motors ”’ criticised the general 
rules and regulations of operating companies. The only objec- 
tion I have to make to his criticism is that it is too mild. The 
general rules of operating companies up to the present time are a 
collection of a great mass of inconsistencies and impossibilities, 
with a few truths scattered through them. The general mistake 
has been made throughout of defining a means to an end with- 
out also defining the end. The same means may with a slightly 
different application give some other than the desired end. I 
refer particularly to the requirement in some companies that 
single-phase motors start as repulsion motors, without also 
stating the maximum starting current, assuming simply that any 
motor started in this manner will be far superior to any split- 
phase motor. Provision is also madg for auto starters and wound- 
rotor motors without also providing what the limit of current 
shall be when these starters are used. In connection with ele- 
‘vators it is very often stated that the motor shall be of the wound- 
rotor type, vet there is nothing in the rules to prohibit the use 
of a simple dash pot for controlling the wound-rotor resistance. 
The resultant operation may have absolutely no relation to the 
line current, the thing objectionable to the central station, and 
for the control of which these devices are required. 

The first step, therefore, that the central stations can take 
toward the improvement of the objectionable characteristics 
of a-c. motors is to agree on rational possible rules showing the 
requirements which they desire, and indicating also the particular 
lines along which they desire to have the manufacturers make 
developments. Fortunately, the Electrical Apparatus Commit- 
tee of the N. E. L. A. has taken up this matter, and their report 
to the convention in June will doubtless be of great value. 

Considering now the fractional h.p. motors, the chief objection 
of the central station to these is their heavy starting current, 
which is usually applied directly to the lighting system. The 
poor power factor is of not so great moment. A large number 
of the 3-h.p. 110-volt motors now on the market take a current 
in starting from 30 to 50 amperes or even more. This is equiva- 
lent to the whole load of from 6 to 10 of the small stores in which 
such motors are usually used, and it is obvious that a distribution 
system cannot be economically designed to care for the ordinary 
lighting demand and yet be prepared to carry such heavy, sudden 
currents. Also the great recommendation for these motors is 
that they can be easily attached to the present wiring or lighting 
system, or they form the opening wedges for a lighting installa- 
tion. 

I agree with Mr. Lester’s first statement that very little space 
has been devoted to the fractional h.p. motor in technical litera- 
ture, and it is very easy to see from what I have already said that 
I agree with his second statement, that the subject presents cer- 
tain difficulties. I further agree with his three reasons for the 
great development of the small motor field. However, when he 
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comes to list the general points to be considered, he gives as one: 
“Variation in the characteristics of the circuit on which the 
motors are to operate, such as variations in voltage, frequency or 
both.” But he does not give the consideration to the variation 
in voltage which the motor will cause on that circuit. His 
reference to “ light wiring or insufficient transformer capacity ”’ 
as a cause for poor starting torque, is adding insult toinjury. He 
puts the small split-phase motor forward as a class on account of 
its portability and easy miscellaneous attachment, and then 
objects when the voltage at a socket supposed to carry 40 watts 
drops due to a demand which in some instances has been care- 
fully measured as 1.6 kv-a. for a3-h.p. motor. Heacknowledges 
that the chief good which a centrifugal clutch on a split-phase 
motor can do is to reduce the time during which the starting 
current is drawn, but he does not claim that it materially reduces 
the starting current, which will therefore still give a serious 
flicker to the lights connected to the same circuit. 

The suggestion that rulings should specify in amperes the 
permissible current which motors may take, corresponding to 
established voltages, is excellent, and it is further suggested that 
this may be measured by ability to start either once or a specified 
number of times per minute on a given fuse. This is the easiest 
and most practical method of demonstrating to customers and 
wiremen the current which the motor draws. This may appear 
to be a disproportionate amount of space to devote to fractional 
h.p. motors, but at the present time they constitute one of the 
very greatest problems of the distribution engineer. 

The problems connected with the larger motors, as has been 
stated before, are those of starting current and power factor. 
The question of starting current should be possible of solution 
by a frank, intimate and detailed discussion of the facts, and it 
should be possible to arrive at a conclusion satisfactory to most of 
the manufacturers and the central stations. To this discussion 
Mr. J. C. Lincoln’s paper on the special squirrel-cage motors is a 
very great contributibn, and a reply from the advocates of the 
wound rotor should enable the central station to write rules which 
it would be possible to meet, and which would require the best 
in design of either type of motor. 

The question of power factor is a very important one. It is 
quite customary to state that induction motors have a power 
factor of 80 per cent to 90 per cent, yet this is under full load con- 
ditions. Under the conditions under which many of them oper- 
ate for hours in actual service, the power factor is nothing like 
this. Some feeders to which are connected only high grade 
motors have been observed to run as low as 30 per cent power 
factor showing load variations on the power factor indicator rather 
than on the ammeter. One remedy for this trouble for 
the central station is of course to base the charges on the maxi- 
mum demand in. amperes, but this is open to much discussion, 
and the fact that the central station may be compensated for 
the loss does not do away with the fact that there is a great loss, 
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That it is possible to overcome this loss has been shown by the 
design of at least one unity power factor induction motor. This 1s 
an expensive motor, but it shows the possibilities, and the 
manufacturers should lend their aid in developing motors with 
unity power factor characteristics along commercial lines. 

It is now interesting to try to discover what the distribution 
engineer is trying to do to overcome these acknowledged diffi- 
culties. To overcome the customer’s objection to a-c. motors, 
that is, to the low starting torque and non-variable speed charac- 
teristics, the installation of either mechanical devices or motor- 
generator sets or rotary converters to supply direct current is - 
being recommended. Under the present conditions there still 
seem to be places where no other recommendation than this can 
be made. 

To meet the distribution problems, what is being done? 
What progress is being made in overcoming the effect of motor 
starting currents and poor power factor on the lines? To over- 
come the present troubles the erection of transformers and run- 
ning of additional secondaries, is the usual remedy in aerial 
districts. But one man has gone ahead of this. Mr. Schweitzer 
of Chicago ‘has designed and built, very cheaply, an automatic 
instantaneous voltage regulator. This is in principle a current 
transformer. Connected to the service and supplying lighting 
through one leg and power through the other. The windings are 
so connected that the lighting voltage is raised an amount just 
equal to the line and transformer regulation when a motor is 
started and operated. It still leaves some things to be desired, 
but it is progress toward a transformer without regulation, and 
even in its present form should have a great field. Unfortunately 
the motor problem in underground districts is not being handled 
even as well as in aerial districts. Instead of erecting trans- 
formers and secondaries, d-c. mains of various voltages are being 
extended in many places. This is not only side-stepping. the 
problem, but it is imposing a greater burden on those that will 
follow and on engineers in other cities who are trying to meet it. 

In this discussion I have not touched particularly on large 
power installations because it is recognized that to transmit large 
blocks of power to a customer the use of alternating current 
is necessary. It is therefore to the advantage of both the 
customer and central station to make the installation alter- 
nating current throughout. On new work this is quite gen- 
erally being done, except in cases which present the problems 
of speed control already discussed, in which cases it is neces- 
sary to install motor-generators or rotary converters. The 
supply of current through synchronous apparatus for rail- 
way operation, electrolytic processes, large motors, and existing 
large plants operating from direct current, will give enough 
synchronous apparatus on the lines so that there is little force 
to the argument for installing rotary converters and d-c. motors 
in preference to a-c. motors to get the power factor correction 
which can be obtained with synchronous apparatus, 
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Summing up what I have tried to bring out: 

(1) All motor applications will ultimately be related to the 
central station. 

(2) Alternating current is the ultimate in distribution, and all 
developments should be made with this in view. 

(3) There are objections to a-c. motors, but these may be over- 
come by a careful statement by central stations of what is desired, 
followed by a careful study and development by the manu- 
facturers along these lines. 

There is no greater need at the present time than a good sum- 
mary of the present knowledge in a-c. distribution, including the 
method of overcoming all of the problems which are met, par- 
ticularly those connected with motor applications. If the dis- 
cussions connected with the meetings under the auspices of the 
Industrial Power Committee can bring out all of these points, 
there could scarcely be a greater benefit bestowed on the en- 
gineering industry. 


LinK-BELT SILENT CHAIN 


C. R. Weiss. In 1901 began the sale of what was termed the 
“Renold Silent Chain Drive ’’; the patent rights to manufacture 
the chain in the United States having been obtained from Hans 
Renold, Manchester, England. The chain in question, I might 
state, was of the same general form as our present silent chain 
and those of other well known manufacture. At that time the 
joint consisted of a plain circular case hardened pin joint, 2.e., 
consisting of a round unprotected hole in the link and a cylindrical 
pin in direct contact with holes in the separate leaves. More or 
less trouble was experienced with this construction, due to the 
elongation into elliptical shape of the holes in the links, and to 
the rapid grooving of the pins, from the unequal distribution of 
load across the pin area. The aggregate caused very uneven 
action and rapid wear of the wheel teeth. Neither copious lubri- 
cation or case-hardening of the links overcame these defects. 

With construction as mentioned it was apparent that the chain 
was unstable and that it could not be placed before the public on 
account of short life. 

In 1904 Mr. J. M. Dodge evolved and patented the split 
bushed joint. This consisted of segmental liners or bushings, 
which are removable, extending across the entire width of the 
chain, thus doubling the bearing surface and halving the unit 
bearing pressure on the joint. The bushings are case-hardened 
and bear upon case-hardened pins, which are free and rotate 
with reference to the bushings, thus presenting every particle 
of surface for wear. Asa result the joint wears uniformly, keeps 
round and maintains to the end the high initial efficiency. 

The drive is applicable to every case where motion is to be 
transmitted from one shaft to another. As the sustained effi- 
ciency is approximately 98 per cent, it is evident that the saving 
of power, as compared with belts and spur gears with an efficiency 
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some 5 to 10 per cent lower, is a very important item; but this 
is not all. First, bear in mind that the silent chain fits approxi- 
mately one half of the total number of teeth in both driver and 
driven wheel simultaneously. Consequently there is no slipping 
as with belts, nor jumps and vibrations as with worm gears. 
In fact the drive is as positive as a gear drive and as flexible as a 
leather belt drive with the added advantages as opposed to gears, 
of non-fixed center’s and .as opposed to belt drives, of greater 
possible compactness and low initial required tension. 

Take the case of machine tool drives. The driving force 
through a chain, positive but elastic, is equal at each instant to 
the force required to do the work at the rate of feed and speed 
to which the tool is set, meeting unflinchingly the requirements 
as they arise. A steady uniform rate of work is the result. The 
deflections in the machine parts are held constant, and the tools 
cut away the metal as opposed to the tearing and chattering that 
occur with the shock of high speed gears, or with the creep and 
slip of leather belt drives. 

The results have been found to be: greater output, saving in 
power, less wear and tear on cutting tools, better efficiency, and 
that heavier cuts can be taken on the same machine. 

On punch presses, shears, etc., the drive has produced vastly 
superior results on a service to which at first it was believed a posi- 

. tive drive was hardly applicable, but as a matter of fact the chain 
drive is less severe on a motor armature than a belt drive. With 
the former the flywheel is always up to speed at the instant of 
punching and this energy can be relied upon to assist the motor. 
The chain is flexible enough to relieve the motor armature of 
sharp shock. The overload, due to slowing down, is of too short 
a duration to generate objectionable heat. On the other hand 
with the belt drive the belt will often slip just as the punching 
is completed and the flywheel will not pick up speed during the 
next stroke. The result is an overload on the motor. Thus 
again the advantages are, greater output, economy of power 
consumption, less wear and tear on cutting edges, and more 
uniform product. 

The silent chain drive has proved particularly adaptable to 
fans, allowing for short centers and economy of space, one 
particular case in mind being a 240-h.p. mine fan drive, which 
operated continuously day and night for over five years, the 
only direct charge against this drive being oil for lubrication. 
It was never necessary to shut down for one moment of repairs 
to the chain. 

Blowers and compressors lend themselves to silent chain 
drive for the same reasons as do fans. However, it is necessary 
that the machine be of good design, in that sufficient flywheel 
effect is provided. This of course also applies to machines for 
refrigerating purposes. 

A large number of paper mill installations, and a majority 
of chain-driven paper mills, use link-belt silent chain. 


! 
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Numerous drives have been sold for operating generators 
and exciters from steam engines, allowing of compactness and 
avoiding all detrimental effects of atmospheric conditions to 
which a leather belt is subjected. 

The rubber mills also present a field well adapted to silent 
chain drives, especially as opposed to direct gearing, in con- 
nection with which it is necessary to have’ self contained bases 
and the most rigid of construction. 

I might go on indefinitely and tell you, for instance, that in 
the South particularly there is an enormous field for the silent 
chain drive in textile mills. I have one case in mind, the 
Interwoven Mills of Martinsburg, W. Va. This mill is now 
completely equipped with silent chain drives, 105 in number, 
most of them being over four years old. In this plant, due to 
the positiveness of the drives, seconds or goods showing defects, 
have been eliminated. Note this: that the positive drive has 
also been responsible for the elimination of broken ends, which 
cause shut-downs of the machine. Consequently an operator can 
attend to one-third more machines, greatly increasing his or 
her earnings and greatly increasing the value of the firm’s 
product. At this date it is felt that the drives have not only 
paid for themselves, but are real dividend makers. 

Another interesting installation is that in the shops of the 

Reading Iron Company of Reading, Pa., which consists of 50 
30-h.p. drives, operating socket tapping and threading machines. 
The majority of these drives have been in operation over five 
years under conditions so severe that the former method of 
driving, which consisted of belts and gears, would not stand 
up and proved a very costly and troublesome method prac- 
tically eliminating any prearranged quantity of production. 
As I previously stated, these drives are not running under 
what would be termed favorable conditions, but the lubrication 
is looked after carefully. The flexibility of the drive has over- 
come the greatest objection, gears; and has absorbed the un- 
equal motion that was transmitted to the motors by the gears. 
To use the plant superintendent’s words, ‘‘I would say that 
silent chain is far superior to the belt or gears and in addition 
is so sweet on the motors that motor difficulties have been elim- 
inated.” 
_ The motor car has presented a varied field for the silent 
chain drive, in the operation of timing gears, magnetos, gen- 
erators, starters, etc.; and at the present time a large volume 
of work is being fabricated for various makes of cars. 

And now a word as to the drive. The chain details have 
been previously explained. The wheels on which the chains 
operate have cut teeth of special design, there being no rolling, 
sliding action between the working faces of the links and the 
faces of the teeth. As the link-belt chain is symmetrical, 
it can be operated in either direction. When wear is disclosed 
on the wheel teeth, these parts can be reversed, presenting 
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unworn surfaces. Further, the chain is of such construction 
that it can be easily and quickly repaired by renewing the 
joints if worn, thus bringing: the chain back to more nearly 
its original pitch. 

The drives have to be designed to meet certain requirements 
and for all ordinary conditions engineering data is given in our 
hand book No. 125, which enables any engineer or mechanic 
to select a proper drive. In selecting any drive it is desirable 
to select pinions containing an odd number of teeth, in order 
to gain what is known as a hunting tooth effect. This is due 
to the manner in which chains are built, the links in adjacent 
pitches being staggered to permit of assembly. Therefore with 
a 17 tooth pinion we gain the effect of 17 working teeth, as 
far as wearing value is concerned, while with an even number 
of teeth only half the number of teeth are effective. 

Selection of the proper size chain depends on the old formula: 
Work = force in pounds X distance in ft. per_min.; and h.p. 
= work divided by 33,000 ft. lb. per min. Interpreting the 
formula as we desire it: Force in pounds or chain pull = 
h.p. divided by chain speed. This arrived at, it is essential 
that the proper safety factor be selected. After many years 
of experience it was learned that such safety factors must be 
used as would give wearing and bearing value consistent with 
long life. To this end have been computed tables and formulae 
from data collection, which have proven that considerably 
lower values can be used at low chain speeds than at high speeds. 
It has also been determined that for unit increases in speed, 
the power transmittable rises per foot per minute from speeds 
of about 200 ft. per min. on up to speeds of about 1500 ft. per 
min. in proportional amounts. Above this speed the power 
increases decrease manifestly on account of the high inertia 
strains which are inherent with the high speeds. 

For high speeds and low powers fine pitch chains, such as 
in. and $in. are employed, whereas for heavier work the chain 
pitches increase proportionately. 

At the present time chains are made of pitch and width to 
meet certain conditions of the proportion of pitch in inches 
and width in inches in the ratio of 1 to 16, or in other words, 
a #-in. chain 12 in. wide, or a 1-in. chain 16 in. wide. 

Where speed conditions are such that would of necessity 
employ a 1 in. pitch 32 in. wide chain, two strands of chain 
are used with an equalizing device in the driven wheels similar 
to the single tree of a double team wagon, which device will 
insure that each chain will assume its share of the burden. 
It is practical to equalize any number of strands by a specially 
devised arrangement. In some cases multiple strand drives 
have been operated non-equalized, but the element of chance 
is there, especially as one chain, due to various elements, is 
apt to receive more wear than another. The difficulties arise 
in endeavoring to make the chains pull together and it is almost 
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impossible to compensate for this unequal wear by the sub- 
stitution of new parts. 

Certain characters of work, such as brick manufacturing plants, 
cement mills, etc., expose the drives to so much grit that it is 
necessary to employ dust- and oil-tight casings to afford the 
necessary protection; whereas in the ordinary, or common- 
place shops, the drives can be run open. Most States, however, 
require that all machinery be protected and many of our cus- 
tomers encase the drives and operate them through oil on 
account of the factory requirements. 


THE SELECTION OF MoTors FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
FREQUENCY, VOLTAGE AND PHASE, AND THE INFLUENCE OF 
VARIATION AND UNBALANCING OF SAME 


CHOICE OF FREQUENCY 


A. M. Dudley: There are, in more or less general use on 
our continent, the following frequencies, viz: 25-30-40-50-60- 
662-125 and 133 cycles and possibly some others where local 
conditions seem to demand it. Of these the two entitled to 
the most serious consideration are 25 and 60 cycles. There 
are a large number of 40-cycle units in operation, but it seems 
to be the general policy of all manufacturers not to extend this 
service, and it will probably be eventually susperseded by 60 
cycles. 

In the discussion of the relative merits of 25 and 60 cycles 
I will quote very freely from a paper presented at the Eighth 
Annual Convention of the Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers at Cleveland, Ohio, September 14-19, 1914.* 

Several years ago there was an apparent tendency of the 
large power companies toward 25 cycles, but that tendency is 
now reversed, partly due to improvements in certain types of 
apparatus, such as rotary converters. 

The principal loads handled by general power or central 
station a-c. plants are: first, lighting, including arc, incandes- 
cent, etc.; second, motor power service; and third, d-c. service 
for various purposes, such as railway, etc. 

In general, there is no particular question regarding the 
better frequency for lighting service, for 60 cycles for direct 
use in both arc and incandescent lamps undoubtedly gives 
better results than 25 cycles. 

When it comes to motors, either synchronous or induction, 
60 cycles present more advantages in general, except for very 
low speeds; and, even in. this case with synchronous machines, 
the choice is in doubt. In the case of induction motors, how- 
ever, there are certain fields where 25 cycles will show better 
results. This is in very low speed work, or very low speed in 
proportion to the capacity. It is a rule in practically all types 
of generators and motors that the greater number of poles, 


* Some Electrical Problems Practically Considered,” B. G. Lamme. 
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the greater must be the total magnetizing ampere-turns. In 
windings excited by direct current the number of exciting turns 
may be increased with increase in the number of poles, at a 
certain expense in copper, so that the actual exciting or magne- 
tizing current may not be excessive, even with a very large num- 
ber of poles—that is, in very low speed machines. But in in- 
duction motors the same turns are used for magnetizing and for 
generating counter emf. The latter usually so fixes the 
number of turns in a given capacity and speed of machine, that 
the actual magnetizing current increases very greatly with in- 
crease in the number of‘ poles, that is, with decrease in speed. 
With a large number of poles, this magnetizing current becomes 
so large in comparison with the work current that the character- 
istics of the machine are very seriously affected. This increase 
can be limited to a certain extent by increasing the dimensions 
of the machine, that is, its cost.» Herein is where 25 cycles 
may give considerable advantage over 60 cycles. For instance, 
a 4-pole, 25-cycle motor will have about the same speed as a 
10-pole, 60-cycle motor. The 4-pole motor should, and usually 
does have smaller magnetizing current than the 10-pole ma- 
chine. However, the 4-pole machine for the same speed should 
require more material than the 10-pole, on account of higher 
magnetic flux conditions. Therefore, if the 10-pole machine 
were made of larger dimensions than the 4-pole, but utilizing 
the 4-pole magnetic material, its magnetizing current might be 
made fairly comparable with that of the 4-pole machine. How- 
ever, with the same total useful material but arranged in larger 
dimensions, the idle material, such as frame, supports, etc., 
will be somewhat greater in the 10-pole machine of the same 
speed. Therefore, the cost will probably be somewhat higher. 
Therefore, in general, for equal speeds and equal characteristics 
the 60-cycle induction motor should cost more than the 25-cycle. 
However, for general power distribution with relatively small 
motor capacities, it is not correct to compare a 10-pole 60-cycle 
motor with a 4-pole, 25-cycle. In most cases 60-cycle motors 
of higher speed can be used, such as eight, six and four-pole giving 
respectively 900, 1200 and 1800 rev. per min., neglecting the 
small slip. The higher speed and smaller number of poles in 
general more than offset the advantages of the 25-cycle, 4-pole, 
750 rev. per min. motor as regards cost and characteristics; and at 
the same time, the greater choice in speeds is very advantageous. 
In 25 cycles, the highest speed is 1500 rev. per min. with two poles. 
Experience has shown that, in size and construction a 2-pole 
induction motor has very little advantage over a 4-pole, except 
possibly in very small capacities. Therefore 60 cycles, with its 
4-pole 1800-rev. per min.., 6-polel200- rev. per min., 8-pole 900- 
rev. per min. motors, has a: decided commercial advantage over 
the 25-cycle system with its 2-pole 1500-rev. per min., and 
4-pole 750-rev. per min. motors. 
However, when we compare a moderate capacity 12-pole, 250- 
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rev. per min., 25-cycle with, a 30-pole, 240-rev. per min., 60-cycle 
motor, we may find the advantage considerably in favor of the 25- 
cycle motor. If all the motors to be used in a given plant were 
of this speed or lower, and there were no other off setting ad- 
vantages for 60 cycles, such as lighting, etc.; then the proposi- 
tion would look good for 25 cycles. If only a small percentage 
of the total load is represented by such low speed motors, then 
the 60-eycle supply may make otherwise a sufficiently good show- 
ing to warrant its use. If we go to the extreme case of moderate 
or even very large capacity motors at 75 to 100 rev. per min., then 
we run into almost prohibitive constructions with 60 cycles, 
either in size or in operating characteristics. At 60 cycles, such 
motors are liable to have power factors so low that the actual 
current taken by the motors is so large compared with the work 
current, that even with poor performance, a very large motor 
is required for a given capacity. At 25 cycles the motors can 
make a very much better showing. Therefore, at the present 
time, 25 cycles represents the most suitable frequency for 
such motors. Hope may be extended for the 60-cycle motor. 
If 60-cycle motors are to be operated at constant speed or even 
under varying or adjustable speeds, it is possible and practicable 
to overcome the difficulty of the poor power factor and large 
current from the supply system by connecting a special low 
frequency exciter in the secondary circuit of the induction 
motor. This will supply the magnetizing current to the sec- 
ondary instead of the primary, just as in the non-synchronous 
type of condenser already referred to. It does not eliminate 
the magnetizing current in the motor, but simply puts it in 
the secondary circuit. 

The above is a considerable digression from the central sta- 
tion problem, but it has a direct bearing on the purchase of 
power by mills from central stations. From the above it is 
obvious that for the general sale of motor power to varied 
industries, the 60-cycle central station has a direct advantage 
over the 25 cycle in the great majority of service. 

Since the general tendency of both central stations and isolated 
- plants is toward 60 cycles and since very large low-speed units 
are the exception, the weight of evidence is in favor of 60 cycles 
for general industrial work. 


CHOICE OF VOLTAGE 


The general question of voltage concerns itself with the 
length of transmission, the area of distribution, the size of 
individual units, the possibility of future extensions and the 
voltage of neighboring power developments or stations from 
which emergency service might be obtained or with which future 
combinations may be made. In some industries the question 
of safety enters, owing to the nature of the work performed, 
and controls the final voltage. 

All of these elements are largely local, with the exception of 
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size of units. In this regard there are broad lines of stand- 
ardization laid down toward which good practise is tending. 
Other considerations being satisfied, the following classification 
is representative of average conditions; 

110 volts—up to and including 5 h.p. 

220 volts—up to and including 75 h.p. This voltage is 
probably more generally used in industrial work than any 
other. . 

440 and 550 volts—7} h.p. to 200 h.p. 

2200 volts—20 h.p. to 1500 h.p. 

3800 and 4000 volts—50 h.p. up. 

6600 volts—200 h.p. up. 

11,000 volts—not generally used on induction motors. 
Used on synchronous motors from 1000 h.p. up. 

Where a-c. networks are to be installed in cities or in an 
wide spread distribution of small units at low voltage it is well 
to provide 110 volts for a and detail apparatus and 220 
volts for motors. 


CHOICE OF PHASE 


There are in general use in industrial work three systems as 
regards phase; one, two and three. 

Single phase is used extensively for small power motors up 
to 10 h.p. and comparatively seldom over that capacity. This 
is probably due to the fact that they may be operated from 
lighting circuits, which in many cases are the only available 
sources of power. Reliable single-phase motors may now be 
obtained from several manufacturers but at their best they 
are more expensive than polyphase motors and are not usually 
employed where polyphase circuits are available. 

Between two phase and three phase there has been a long 
controversy which bids. fair to result in the ultimate general 
adoption of three phase, if it were not for a comparatively 
new condition to which I shall presently refer. 

In general the arguments in favor of two phase have been, 
that it permitted the use of two voltages in the ratio of two to 
one; that when the center of the two phases is interconnected 
either 50 per cent or 71 per cent of full voltage is available for 
starting squirrel cage motors and hence no auto starters or 
compensators are required; that in transmission and distribu- 
tion only two transformers are required instead of three; that 
balancing lighting and other single-phase load is easier than 
with three phases. 

The arguments in favor of three phase have been that it re- 
quired only three lines instead of 4; that it is capable of con- 
nection either in star or delta giving voltages in the ratio of 
1.73 to 1 without any change in transformers; that when oper- 
ated in delta it permits one transformer or one motor phase to 
burn out and still leave the installation operative at slightly 
decreased capacity; that with the same amount of material in 
generators or motors more capacity can be obtained than with 
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two phase by the ratio of 0.955 to 0.905 (these two figures 
being the respective ‘‘ voltage factor’’ or winding ‘“‘ distribu- 
tion factor’ of the two systems); that everything else being 
equal, a three-phase induction motor has slightly higher torques 
and power factor than a two-phase motor (this difference is 
very slight and is more an academic than a practical point, but 
it has been raised in this comparison so that mention is made 
of it here;) that in carrying spare single-phase transformers 
for any part of the system, they need be only 334 per cent of 
the total kv-a. involved instead of 50 per cent in the case of 
two-phase. 

In weighing these several points the decision has been lean- 
ing in favor of three phase for some time, until it has seemed 
probable that two phase would take its place in the history of 
the art as having outlived its usefulness. There has arisen 
latterly a problem to which no final answer has yet been made, 
so far as the writer is aware, and upon which he would like to 
hear some active discussion at the present time. It is men- 
tioned here for the reason that a two-phase system seems to 
be the only one that meets all the conditions, and yet for all 
the reasons given above a three-phase system would be pre- 
ferable. I refer to the question of a low voltage a-c. network 
in cities. There are three conditions to be met: 

1. 110 volts is necessary for detail apparatus such as fan 
motors, household devices, heating, etc. 

2. 220 volts is necessary for general polyphase motor work. 

3. One side or the neutral of all circuits must be grounded. 

The first two of these are self-evident; the third arises from 
the necessity of grounding the neutral of distributing circuits, 
which is known to all central station men and also on account 
of the use of so called concentric wiring on single-phase circuits. 
This term is used to describe a two conductor, one unit wire 
made up of a central conductor surrounded by insulation, act- 
ing as one side for a single-phase circuit; and this insulation 
surrounded in turn by a hollow conductor, flexible in nature, 
which acts as the other side of the circuit and is at all points 
dead grounded. Such a conductor greatly simplifies general 
wiring and is considerably used in other countries. 

Since this is a digression from the immediate subject it can 
not be elaborated here but further consideration has failed to 
show anything but a 220-volt, two-phase circuit grounded at 
the middle points of both phases which would meet all three 
requirements. The resulting four single-phase circuits could 
be handled on concentric wiring and the two-phase circuit 
would of course be handled as a 4-wire circuit having a grounded 
neutral. 

There are possibly other and better solutions than this and 
if so the present seems to be an excellent time to air them and 
get an open discussion on what must in time may becom e a 
matter of the first importance. 
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EFFECT OF VARIATION OF VOLTAGE, FREQUENCY AND PHASE 
UPON THE PERFORMANCE OF MorTors 


The variation of these quantities can be considered as hav- 
ing an immediately perceptible effect upon the operation of 
the motors supplied from the circuit with regard to their torques 
and speed; and a less obvious effect with regard to efficiency, 
power factor, and heating. Sinceit is the primary function 
of a motor to develop torque at a predetermined speed, a certain 
reasonable variation is allowed in the other characteristics as 
-long as operation is not interfered with. 

On normal circuits considerable fluctuations of frequency 
and phase are not apt to be met with. Voltage does fluctuate © 
to some extent and practically all manufacturers permit a 
variation from normal of plus or minus 10 percent. This 
usually takes care of the distribution drop from power house 
or substation to the end of the line. 

Sketching freely, the effect of variations of these quantities 
may be summed up as follows for machines following the ordi- 
nary rules of accepted design. 


VARIATIONS IN VOLTAGE 
High Voltage 

a) Increases magnetic density. 

(b) Increases magnetizing current. 

(c) Decreases “‘leakage current’ (Leakage reactive component in 
terms of current). ; 

(d) Increases starting torque and maximum torque. 

(e) Decreases slip or change in speed from no load to full load. 

(f) Decreases secondary copper loss. 

(g) Increases iron loss. 

(h) Usually decreases power factor. 

(i) May increase or decrease efficiency and heating depending upon 
the proportions of primary copper loss and iron loss in the 
normal machine and also the degree to which the iron is sat- 
urated. 

Low Voltage 

(a) Decreases magnetic density. 

(b) Decreases magnetizing current. 

(c) Increases leakage current. 

(d) Decreases starting and maximum torques. 

(e) Increases slip. 

(f) Increases secondary copper loss. 

(g) Decreases iron loss. 

(h) Usually increases power factor. 

(i) Same remark as under High Voltage. 


As a general rule machines of standard design will operate 
satisfactorily on a voltage 10 percent higher or lower than 
the normal rated figure. 


High Frequency 
(a) Increases the speed. 
(b) Decreases the magnetic density. 
(c) Decreases the magnetizing current. 
(d) Increases the leakage current. 
(e) Decreases the starting and maximum torques. 
(f) Does not change the slip in per cent for same h.p. 
(g) Does not change the secondary copper loss in watts. 
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(h) Usually increases the power factor. 

(i) Usually does not materially alter the efficiency. 

(j) Usually somewhat reduces the heating. 

(k) May result in overload on the motor if connected to a blower or 
centrifugal pump or similar load which changes rapidly with 
the speed. 

Low Frequency 

(a) Decreases the speed. 

(b) Increases the magnetic density. 

(c) Increases the magnetizing current. 

(d) Decreases the leakage current. 

(e) Increases the starting and maximum torques. 

(f) Does not change the slip in per cent for the same h.p. 

(g) Does not change the secondary copper loss in watts. 

(h) Usually decreases the power factor. 

(i) Usually does not materially alter the efficiency. 

(j) Usually somewhat increases the heating. 


The above statements are reasonably correct. for a varia- 
tion of not more than 10 per cent above the below rated fre- 
quency and in general operation would be satisfactory over 
that range. : 4 

From the foregoing table on voltage and frequency it follows 
that the voltage and frequency should not be allowed to vary 
in opposite directions at the same time, 7.e. voltage high and 
frequency low or vice versa. 

It also follows that if the voltage varies from normal either 
above or below and the frequency varies with it by the same 
percentage, the motor tends to develop the same torque at all 
times with nearly the same operating characteristics at that 
torque. The h.p. developed varies, of course, directly with 
the rev. per min.* 


VARIATIONS IN PHASE 


Variations in phase, as popularly considered, can occur in 
_ two ways, either by an actual variation from true phase in the 
phase angle or by a higher voltage existing on one or more 
phases than on the others. The results in either case are bad 
and fortunately the condition is not so apt to occur as varia- 
tions in voltage and frequency. This question is treated thor- 
oughly in a paper by Messrs. Charters and Hillebrand in the 
TRANSACTIONS of the A.I. E.E., Volume 28, page 559. Their 
conclusions are that the capacity of the motor is reduced by 
either of these causes and that a relatively small variation may 
cause serious heating. The reason for this appears from a 
consideration of the tendency of a polyphase induction motor 
to balance up the circuit to which it is connected. In order 
to effect this correction, balancing currents flow in the second- 
ary having such phase and value as will tend to reduce the 
primary current to a balanced relation. If the system is rel- 
atively small and the motor unit large, practically entire cor- 
rection may result at the expense of slightly increased heating. 

*Some interesting comparative data on the effect of voltage and 


frequency variations on induction motor performance are given in an 
article by Mr. G. B. Werner, in the Electric Journal, Vol. III, page 400. 
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But if the system is large and is unbalanced to any consider- 
able extent the motor is unable to exert an entire corrective 
effect but does its maximum with resulting disastrous results. 
Data on the exact result of different amounts of unbalance are 
hard to obtain but it is not unusual for the heating to increase 
40 per cent to 50 per cent when the voltage on the lowest phase 
divided by the voltage on the highest phase is as high as 90 
percent. The writer has experienced serious trouble from so 
simple a case as operating a 600-h.p. squirrel cage motor from 
two 300-kv-a. transformers in open delta. In this case the 
slight variation of the third side of the delta from its theoret- 
ically true value caused sufficient corrective current to flow in 
the motor to overheat it. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions to be drawn from the foregoing are; 

(1) That 60 cycles is preponderant as a choice for frequency 
for general all-purpose work. For heavy slow speed work 25 
cycles has advantages. 

(2) That present standard voltages are satisfactory and should 
be employed with regard to the size of the unit and pertinent 
local conditions. 

(3) That 3 phase is the most desirable choice for phase. 

(4) That variations in voltage and frequency 10 per cent above 
and below normal rated values do not seriously impair operation 
and that if voltage and frequency vary together even greater 
variations than 10 per cent may be allowed. 

(5) That all variations in phase caused either by phase shift 
or unbalanced voltages should be avoided so far as possible. 


SELECTION OF MOTORS WITH REGARD TO FREQUENCY, PHASES, 
AND VOLTAGE 


A. E. Averrett: The selection of induction motors with regard 
to frequency, phases, and voltage is perhaps a secondary consider- 
ation, as these points are of more importance when applied to the 
generating and transmission system, as well as to the motors. 
In fact these points should be considered from the standpoint of 
the entire system of electric generation, transmission, and dis- 
tribution of power. However, there are characteristics of induc- 
tion motors which are influenced by the frequency, phases, and 
voltage and some of these effects will be considered. 

The most important points are as follows—efficiency, power 
factor, speed, maximum torque, air gap, starting torque, starting 
current, and last but not least—cost. 

Under the head of frequency, present practise includes from 
125 cycles to 15 cycles, with the general use in this country of 
60 and 25 cycles, and a few 40 and 50-cycle systems; it should be 
sufficient therefore to consider 60 and 25 cycles as covering most 
cases. 

For a given h.p. and speed, the efficiency of a 60-cycle motor is 
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usually slightly better than 25-cycle, but the power factor of the 
lower frequency motors will usually be better. 

From the standpoint of speed 60-cycle motors offer a much 
wider range of speed than the lower frequency, due to the larger 
number of poles. On 60 cycles any speed from 3600 rev. per 
min. down corresponding to the poles can be obtained; on 25 
cycles, 1500 rev. per min. is the maximum practical speed. In 
the lower ranges of speed the following are the respective no- 
load values, 60 cycles—1800, 1200, 900, 720, 600, 514; whereas 
25 cycles can only have 1500, 750, and 500, at lower speed the 
two ranges come nearer together. 

Other things being equal the maximum torque of 60-cycle 
motors is less than 25-cycle motors, so that for momentary over- 
loads the lower frequency is superior. 

Since the power factor of low frequency motors is usually 
much better, and especially so on low speed motors, it is per- 
missible to use a somewhat larger air gap on 25-cycle motors 
than on 60 cycles of the same approximate horse power and speed; 
this is very noticeable on motors subjected to severe mechanical 
shocks, where the larger air gap is necessary to give increased 
mechanical clearance and prevent the rotor striking the stator. 
As the power factor should be maintained reasonably high, if it 
is necessary to have large air gaps, low frequency is required; 
in fact in certain types of mill induction motors it has been found 
impractical to build a satisfactory motor for 60 cycles. 

Starting torque is usually superior on 25 cycles and while 
the starting current is slightly higher than on 60 cycles the start- 
ing torque per ampere is nearly always better on 25 cycles than 
on 60 cycles. 

Costs are usually higher on low frequency motors of average 
types because with the present types of iron it is feasible to 
work nearly the same magnetic density on 60 or 25 cycles, in 
which case the sections of iron must be approximately inversely 
proportional to the frequency. This larger amount of iron in 
turn requires a longer length per turn of copper, therefore, the 
weight of active iron on copper must increase very largely. As 
an offset the amount of labor in winding and insulation may be 
less, but the mechanical parts for the same stresses will have to 
be equal and as a net result the total cost and weight will usually 
be somewhat higher on 25-cycle motors than on those of 60 cycles. 
Since the greater number of motors sold in this country are for 
60 cycles the question of quantity production at present helps 
for lower prices on 60-cycle motors. 


NUMBER OF PHASES 


There are practically only single, two, and three-phase induc- 
tion motors in use and these two latter can be classed as polyphase; 
since the single-phase motor when running near full speed has 
essentially a rotating field, it is comparable to a poor polyphase 
motor. Thesingle-phase maximum outputisless than half withthe 
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same motor when on a polyphase circuit and, as it is not self-start- 
ing, a polyphase winding must be used in connection with a phase- 
splitting or equivalent device to enable the motor to start. 
In every way the single-phase induction motor is inferior to the 
polyphase. The only reason for using it is, that it requires two 
wires instead of three or more. 

As regards two and three phase, in nearly every case a three- 
phase motor is superior to a two phase. The efficiency or power 
factor or both are superior if proper windings are used and the 
cost maintained the same, also the well known saving in copper 
of a three-phase line over a two phase applies to the motor cir- 
cuits. It would seem that from the motor standpoint a three- 
phase motor is superior to either the two phase or single phase. 

The question of voltage is largely one of cost; low voltage 
motors are cheaper and more efficient than moderate or high 
voltages in small sizes (roughly under 100 h.p., motors of 200 or 
300 h.p. may well be wound for 2000 volts. Motors for 6000 
volts or more should be used only in large sizes. Low voltage 
is much safer for the attendants. 

It might be stated that low voltage motors usually give better 
operating characteristics but at the expense of increased line 
copper. 

High voltage motors on the other hand save line copper but 
with higher motor costs, poorer operating characteristics, and 
increased danger of breakdowns and injury to attendants. 

Unbalancing of either phases or voltage or both tends to in- 
crease the heating and reduce the break down capacity, the 
amount depending on the quality of the motor design constants. 

In general unbalancing tends to make a polyphase induction 
motor act as a phase converter drawing current from a lightly 
loaded leg to relieve a heavily loaded circuit, but at the expense 
of extra heating in the motor. 

H. L. Wallau: There is one point brought up by the last- 
speaker in connection with two versus three-phase distribution. 

A system installed in one part of this city, where the distribu- 
tion is underground, meets the situation in this way. The 
territory supplied is divided into load sections normally indepen- 
dent, but which can be tied together through junction boxes A. 
See Fig. 2. 

Each section is fed from a bank of two transformers, a 25 kw. 
and a 10-kw. connected in open delta, and located in the middle 
of the section. 

The secondary of the larger transformer is connected 115/230- 
volt, three-wire, that of the smaller transformer connected so-as 
to give three-phase service in connection with the outer wires of 
the larger transformer. 

The distribution system thus consists of a three-wire lighting 
secondary and a fourth or teaser wire. 

The leads from the transformers are connected to the low- 
tension mains through four-wire junction boxes B, 
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Successive large transformer units are connected respectively 
across phases a-b, b-c, c-a, etc., the teaser units being connected 
across phases b-c, c-a, a-b, etc., thus maintaining practically a 
balanced load on the primary line. 

In case of failure of any transformer bank, all the fuses in the 
corresponding box B are pulled, thus breaking this section 
into two half-sections independent of one another. The fuses 
in the boxes A between these two half-sections and the adjacent 
regular sections are then closed, when each of these adjacent sec- 
tions picks up half of the load of the section on which the trouble 
occurred. The neutral wires are unchanged and phase rotation 
remains unchanged. 


Primary @ 
Line = 


i = Fuses in i 
a és Fuses oes Neutral Wire ~ Fuses in 
parade aes oes, aa Seeeere 
aT TTT * Sjeaser Wire & 
) Box A(2) 


Fic. 2—3-WIRE SINGLE-PHASE 115-230-VoLT SECONDARY WITH 
FOURTH OR TEASER WIRE FOR THREE-PHASE 230-VOLT SERVICE—NOR- 
MAL CONNECTIONS. IN CASE OF FAILURE OF ANY BANK, Say No. 2, 
ALL Fuses In Box B (2) ARE REMOVED AND FusEs IN Boxes A (2) AND 
A (3) ARE INSTALLED—NEUTRAL MusT BE CLOSED BEFORE CLOSING 
230-VoLtT LINES IN ANY A Box. 


INDIVIDUAL VERSUS GRoUP DRIVE MAcHINE TOOLS 


C. Fair: The advantages of the electric drive in industrial 
plants in general are well known and its importance in relation- 
ship to production is becoming better understood each year; 
yet there is much which is still imperfectly understood because 
of conditions which are constantly changing and because of vast 
improvements in electrical machinery. For these reasons it is 
difficult for one, who is not continually in touch with the situa- 
tion, to keep abreast of the times. 

Originally, lighting was the principal, if not the only, advantage 
claimed for electricity. Little was known of shop equipments 
as we now see them. The first few motor drives were scattered 
and confined practically to line shaft drives and to a few portable 
drills with flexible shafts. The individual motor-driven ma- 
chine tool was about as much of a curiosity then as an individually 
steam engine driven machine tool is today. As the motor began 
to replace the numerous engines scattered about the shops and 
to break up the long mechanical transmission lines, a great saving 
in power and improvement in continuity of service were noticed. 
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It was during this period that many of the claims of saving in 
power were made that now appear rather extravagant. It will 
be seen how enormous were the power losses when one considers 
that steam was often transmitted to numerous engines for long 
distances, from one or more power stations through small and 
often uncovered pipes; or else the power was distributed by 
long shafts transmitting power from one building to another 
or from one shaft to another, around corners by quarter turned 
belts and to various floors, etc. Much of this shafting was in 
very bad alignment. When the long shaft or any part of the 
long transmission system was broken, it often tied up a large part 
of the plant until key-ways could be cut and the shafts recoupled 
or a section of the shaft replaced, or the belts repaired, as the case 
might be. Within the past two or three years I have been in a 
plant that spread over a considerable area, employing less than 
four hundred men, the machinery of which was driven by twenty- 
six engines, the largest being hardly over 50 h.p. 

For a number of years the extreme flexibility of electrical 
transmission has made it the standard for power distribution 
in industrial plants, and this had originally much to do with 
the rapid adoption of the electric motor for machine shops. 
The electric motor has now practically crowded out of the 
* machine shop the multiplicity of small engines and the long 
line shaft system of transmission. The overhead crane, as we 
now know it, almost owes its existence to the electric motor, 
the cumbersome mechanical transmission having some’ time 
ago passed into oblivion. Aside from the comparatively few . 
portable machines, the largest machines were generally the 
first to be individually motor driven. With the coming of the 
adjustable speed motor and later the high speed steels, the 
future drive for the progressive machine shop is no longer one 
of speculation. 

Today the important questions before the manufacturer are 
how to increase production and how to decrease cost. In the 
majority of cases labor is the greatest cost of production. Thus 
where machine tools are a considerable factor in the production 
and where labor is one of the principal items in the cost of pro- 
duction, the importance of obtaining a maximum output from 
the tool is evident. Tools that are limited in their productive- 
ness because of the lack of power at the tool are a source of 
expense to the manufacturer, not only on this account but on 
account of the excessive labor due to the additional time re- 
quired. The power cost of production is comparatively small, 
roughly varying from one to three per cent, while the labor cost 
is usually a very large item of the production cost, often amount- 
ing to fifty per cent and upward. If, therefore, by increasing 
the power on a given tool its output can be increased, the 
conclusion is obvious. 

If the plant under consideration be very small and the ma- 
chines only of fair size, local power conditions might be the 
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deciding factor in the motor applications, and as the current 
available for the smaller shop would generally be alternating 
current, the machines would so far as possible be selected to 
fit this condition. The very size and product of the small 
factory make a desirable layout a comparatively simple matter 
and especially is this true where cost does not warrant the 
necessary outlay to obtain the increased production. 

The question of using alternating versus direct current or 
both, would, to a large extent be decided by the size of the 
plant, the nature of the work, present installation, if any, pro- 
portion of constant to adjustable speed drives, etc. If the 
shops covered considerable area, it. might pay to generate 
alternating current for convenience of transmission and con- 
vert the necessary direct current. Again it might be advis- 
able to generate both alternating and direct current. 

Large industrial plants, using many individually driven 
machine tools including metal and woodworking machines, 
would operate advantageously with both alternating current 
and direct current. Alternating current for the majority of 
the constant speed type machines including certain of the ma- 
chines with mechanical speed changes as drill presses and 
certain types of lathes, shapers, etc., wood working machines, 
group drives, and constant speed auxiliaries, lighting and to 
a certain extent transmission, etc.; direct current for all ad- 
justable speed machines and for machines, the duty cycle of 
which can best be taken care of by the d-c. motor. 

The choice of constant speed motor drives in combination 
with the all geared speed change machine versus the adjust- 
able speed motor driven machine depends largely upon the 
kind of machines under consideration, and upon the work; for 
instance, on all geared head lathes turning only straight away 
work, such as axles, shafts, etc., the constant speed motor 
would be satisfactory, but for work constantly changing in 
diameter or for facing and boring operations, or where the 
work must be stopped many times for callipering or fits, or 
for running off small cuts rapidly until the heavier cut is met 
or for cutting up against shoulder, etc., the d-c. adjustable 
speed motor has all the advantage.. Not only can the speeds 
be instantly and conveniently changed when wanted, but the 
machine can be quickly stopped by means of dynamic braking. 
In the case of automatics, semi-automatic machines, etc. the 
motor speeds can, of course, be easily changed automatically. 
There are in fact hundreds of cases where production can 
materially be increased by the use of adjustable speed motors. 
The direct-connected, reversing d-c. motor-driven planer is 
another example of increased production due to adjustable 
speed motor and to the flexibility of the control. The properly 
combined unit of machines, adjustable speed motor and con- 
trol can be made to accomplish much toward increasing pro- 
duction. 
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Some of the advantages claimed for the direct-connected tool 
are as follows: Maximum output of the tool due to greater 
power and overload capacity, absence of slipping belts, closer 
speed regulation which allows a maximum cutting speed for 
metals of varying degrees of hardness, rapid speed changes, 
quick starts, stops, reversals, independent operation of aux- 
iliaries and ease of manipulation through convenient control 
stations. 

Elasticity in the arrangement of tools: Tools can be ar- © 
ranged to the greatest advantage for sequence of operation 
in routing work, and also for good lighting as well as for com- 
pactness when necessary. 

Ease of adding new tools and of moving and rearranging 
tools: Ease of adding new tools means a great deal in grow- 
ing plants. Rearrangement becomes necessary after reason- 
able growth or because improvements in methods of manu- 
facture call for a better routing of work. i 

Head room for cranes, hoists, etc. For example, note the 
expensive manner in which work is often handled because belts 
or shafting interfere with the installation of cranes or hoists. 

Facility for running only such tools as are required for over- 
time work. 

To a large extent the elimination of belts and belt troubles. 

Safety to operators: The individual motor drive offers abso- 
lute protection to the operator from accidental starting up 
of the machine by merely opening a switch. Machines so 
protected cannot be started unexpectedly by the starting up 
of line shaft, the creeping of-belts from loose to tight pulley, 
the sticking of clutches, etc., or by the accidental tripping of 
clutches by the operator. This additional safety is of particular 
advantage on machines requiring certain setting up operations, 
as on punch presses, etc., also by the fact that machines can be - 
quickly stopped from any one of a number of the motor control 
stations. 

Some of the indirect advantages are: Power distribution 
not only for tools, stationary or portable, but for lights, cranes, 
elevators, furnaces, welders, transportation, etc. Power and 
light can be had quickly and cheaply in any part of the build- 
ings or yard, permanent or temporary without regard to struc- 
tural conditions. ; 

Unobstructed light and sanitation: Numerous belts ob- 
struct light, whether natural or artificial. 

Competition today necessarily means the monotonous du- 
plicate system of manufacturing wherein the individual makes 
only one part of the finished product. It is now recognized 
as not only desirable but as an economy that some form of 
interest be restored to help break this monotonous routine of 
duplicate manufacturing. This can and is being accomplished 
in a manner by making the surroundings attractive. Individual 
drive not only increases production, but reduces to a minimum 
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many of the unattractive features of the shop, such as over- 
head revolving pulleys, masses of moving belts, noisy trans- 
mission, stirring up of oil and dust, and bad lighting conditions. 
Electric drive also reduces many heavy manual operations to 
a minimum by the use of auxiliaries. It pays to capitalize 
cheerful surroundings. 

The general use of high-speed steel has made it not only 
possible but necessary for economical production, that the 
cutting speed be increased in order to meet competition. 
Increasing the cutting speed naturally means more power; 
and while much has been said from time to time regarding the 
increased production and saving in power due to applying the 
power direct to the tool, yet the writer has very serious doubts 
if anything like the real importance of this direct application 
of power is realized in many cases, even by those who are ad- 
vocating it. For instance, the saving of power is looked upon 
generally as a matter of how much of the transmission friction 
load can be saved, and, though this saving may amount to 
50 per cent, it is in many cases only a part of the real saving 
as has been proved by numerous tests made by the writer. 

The slipping, due to a belt not being able to pull its cut, means 
waste power and loss of production. If the cut be heavy 
enough the maximum slip will be reached when the machine is 
stalled, the power input remaining approximately the same. 
The load is now entirely one of friction due to slip in the belt. 
A familiar illustration of this fact is that of an operator de- 
creasing the depth of his cut on account of the slow down, because 
the belt will not carry the load. The solution of this would seem 
to be increase the size of the belts. This will suffice in some 
cases, but there are numerous instances where either there is not 
room to increase the width of the belt or if step cones be used the 
number of steps will have to be decreased. Such means as 
multiple countershafts or additional gearing must be included 
to complete the speed range. Furthermore, it is difficult to shift 
large belts, and this method generally results in much loss of 
productive time. 

As previously mentioned, up to a few years ago in the majority 
of shops where motors were used they were usually belted to the 
line shaft or the countershaft of the tool. Adjustable speed 
motors were not so commonly used then as now, nor were they 
made in the great variety of sizes and speeds now obtainable. 
Today, especially in the case of new tools with their requirements 
of high power and close speed regulation, it becomes not only 
more convenient, but in many cases almost a necessity, to apply 
the motor directly to the tool. 

In driving tools with individual motors it will be noted that the 
motor not only supplies the power and speeds best adapted to the 
tool, but that in the case of variable speed tools the speed range 
of the adjustable speed motor alone will, in many cases, cover the 
entire speed range of the tool. The motor and its controlling 
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apparatus should, whenever possible, be connected directly to the 
tool, thus making a compact unit, which has also the additional 
advantage of allowing the entire machine to be moved by simply 
disconnecting the leads and connecting them in the new position 
In the case of protable tools, this, of course, is an absolute 
necessity. 

The advantages of individual motor drive for large tools and 
for certain of the smaller tools have been conceded for years, but 
there are many tools where either the cost of the motor or the cost 
of applying the motor to the tool is prohibitive on account of the 
construction of the machine. This cost could be modified by 
making the motor a part of the tool rather than a mere addition 
to it. 

Better drives are possible now than formerly, due to the greater 
motor speed range obtainable, to the decrease in size of motor 
per horse power, to motor characteristics which specially adapt 
them to the work which they are to do, to more perfect balance 
of the rotating parts at high speed; and, to a certain degree, to 
improvements in gears which allow higher speeds without 
excessive vibration and noise, and to the many recent improve- 
ments in control. , 

Considerable difference of opinion has developed as to the 
advantages of individual versus group drive, and while it is 
generally agreed that it is advantageous to have the larger tools 
individually driven, the agreement by no means extends to the 
smaller ones. Under certain conditions there is no question as 
to the advantages of the individual drive for small tools, as, for 
example, where small tools are necessarily placed among larger 
ones, or to allow convenience in the placing of tools in the 
assembling departments, etc. 

There are naturally many machines working under conditions 
that would not justify the outlay necessary for driving them by 
individual motors and these machines should be grouped and 
driven by a single motor per group. When the work of actually 
equipping a factory with motor drive is undertaken, it is necessary 
to study the conditions of operation, which vary greatly with 
the product manufactured. The arrangement of a factory may 
be entirely different if many motors instead of a few groups are 
used. Simply the difference in the position of a number of the 
tools may greatly facilitate the handling of material. 

When direct connected drives are to be installed in a new 
building, a substantial saving in the actual cost of the building 
can be made by omitting the necessary reinforcements, inserts 
or provisions that are usually made (depending on the con- 
struction of the building) for carrying the line shaft and numerous 
countershafts. This saving, together with the cost of line-shafts, 
counter-shafts, hangers, pulleys, clutches, belts,-etc., should be 
taken into consideration when figuring the cost of the electrical 
installation. 

In conclusion, we cannot help but call attention to the greatly 
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increasing number of individually motor driven tools which is 
due primarily to the fact, as has been shown, that the tool so 
equipped can do more work, can do it better, and do it cheaper. 


Factors INVOLVED IN Motor APPLICATION 


R. W. Davis: The following remarks upon the effect on 
motors of frequency, phase, and voltage are based upon in- 
duction motor applications, since this type of motor predominates 
in commercial drives and is continually becoming more and more 
important with the increase in development ofalternating-current 
power. 

The frequency to be employed is fixed by considerations 
entirely independent of the motor application in the majority 
of cases. The small power user generally buys power from a public 
service company and must adopt the frequency available, usually 
60 or 25 cycles. In a few special applications, as, for example, 
driving machine tools, the flexibility of speed control warrants 
the installation of a motor generator set and direct-current motor 
drive. Large users of power frequently have their own gen- 
erating plants and can exercise more or less choice in the selection 
of frequency. Even then some consideration must be given 
to the frequency supplied by the neighboring power company, 
for in case of serious damage to the power plant, it might be 
desirable to obtain temporary service from the electric company. 
If the frequencies are the same, the most that will be needed will 
be a set of transformers; while if the frequencies are different, 
a frequency changer must be installed with possibly trans- 
formers in addition. 

Assuming that the amount of power required or local con- 
ditions are such that the power user is free to fix upon a frequency 
entirely independent of the public service company, the choice 
of frequency is dependent upon the service. Where very low 
speeds and large overload capacities are required, as in rolling 
mill service, a frequency of 25 cycles should be employed; for 
the efficiency, power factor and overload capacities of a 25-cycle 
induction motor are inherently good. The 25-cycle motor really 
lends itself to the heavy rugged construction required by steel 
mill service. 

The 60-cycle motor has approximately the same efficiency as 
the 25-cycle machine, but poorer power factor and lower over- 
load capacity for a given rating and speed, and is usually a lighter 
and cheaper machine. A number of installations have been made 
with a frequency of 40 cycles and have given excellent service. 
The efficiency is about the same as for 25 or 60 cycles and while 
the power factor and overload capacity are lower than for a 25- 
cycle machine, they are much better than in a similar 60-cycle 
motor and compensate for the slightly greater cost. Forty- 
cycle motors can be built with good power factor and relatively 
large air gaps. Motor purchasers often fail to pay sufficient 
attention to power factor and air gap and consider power factor 
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only from the dollars and cents point of view of supplying current 
to the motor. The power factor of an induction motor is almost 
directly proportional to the radial length of air gap, and the 
motor with the large air gap, though possibly costing slightly 
more for power, is much more reliable and will save enough in 
repairs, operator’s time and fewer shut-downs to make up the 
difference in power cost many times over. In continuous 
operations a single shut-down will frequently cause a loss several 
times greater than the original purchase price of the motor. 

The speed obtainable with the different frequencies is an 
important item, and in this respect the higher frequencies have 
a very decided advantage. With 25 cycles the higher syn- 
chronous speeds are limited to the following; 1500, 750, 375, 
300, rev. per. min. while with sixty cycles the corresponding 
speeds are 1800, 1200, 900, 720, 600, 514, 450, 400, 360, 327 and 
300 rev. per min. These include the 25- cycle speeds with the 
exception of 1500 rev. per min. and in addition the important 
speeds of 1800, 1200, 900, 600 and 450 rev. per min. which are 
not available with a 25-cycle system. 

The number of phases is frequently determined by the power 
supply available and is not open to choice. Three-phase 
power should be used for motor drive wherever possible since 
the characteristics of a three-phase induction motor are much 
better than those of a two-phase machine. 

The choice of voltage is dependent upon a number of factors, 
and the voltage adopted should be that one which will give 
the best average service, due consideration being given to the 
cost of motor, switches, lines, transformers, general reliability, 
etc. Considering this from the motor standpoint, we find 
that the percentage of slot area taken up by the insulation is 
a very important factor and is more or less dependent upon 
the size and speed of the motor. Induction motors differ from 
synchronous machines in that they require more slots per 
pole to give satisfactory operation, and the percentage of total 
slot space taken up by the insulation is therefore greater. As 
the size of the motor increases, the slot pitch usually becomes 
greater, permitting the use of wider and deeper slots. The 
number of slots increases with decrease in synchronous speed 
for a given horse power and frequency. Hence speed as well 
as the horse power of the motor should be considered when 
selecting the voltage. On account of this, small motors, say 
up to about 50-h.p. capacity, and medium size slow speed motors, 
should be wound for 550 volts or lower. A voltage of 2200 is 
satisfactory for medium size standard speed motors and all 
large machines. 

Conditions are such in many cases that it is desirable to 
wind the motors for a voltage higher than 2200. This is prac- 
ticable where the amount of power per unit is large. There 
are a large number of induction motors wound for 6600 volts 
which have been in operation for a number of years and which 
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have given entire satisfaction. A very few induction motors 
have been wound for service on 12,000 to 13,200-volt lines. 
These voltages require a very large number of turns per coil, 
and even in the largest machines a considerable portion of the 
slot space is taken up by insulation. Motors of this character 
are liable to be broken down between turns inside the coil by 
line surges caused by high-tension switching. It seems very 
questionable to the writer whether it is desirable to wind any 
induction motor for higher than 6600 volts. 

The small variations of voltage and frequency such as are 
usually met with in ordinary commercial service do not have 
any material effect upon a standard 40-deg. cent. induction 
motor. By this I mean that the motor will continue to carry 
its load without overheating. The adoption of a 50-deg. cent. 
maximum rating as a standard may require closer regulation 
of the power supply. The materials in these machines will 
be worked harder and there will be a somewhat smaller factor 
of safety than with the normally rated motors, hence the effects 
of deviation of frequency and voltage from normal will prob- 
ably be more appreciable. 


Group vs. INDIVIDUAL ELEcTRIC DRIVE 


H.R. Johnson: There is perhaps no phase of the problem of 
applying electric motors to factory drive, involving a greater 
number of debatable points than that of the choice between 
individual or group drive. For this reason little more can be 
attempted in a short discussion than to outline the more im- 
portant determining factors. Generally speaking, it may be 
said that properly planned individual motor drive always rea- 
lizes in the highest possible degree all the manifold operating 
advantages of electrical power distribution and application. 

Group drive still has, and always will have, a field of useful- 

_ ness in which it is superior, all things considered, to the method 
of individual motor drive. Nevertheless, results obtained in 
comparison with the best methods of group drive show that, 
when a company can afford the initial cost of separate motors, 
their use generally results to the greatest ultimate economy, 
as well as convenience. 

Probably the most important advantage of individual drive 
is the possibility of increased production. This increase may 
result from a number of different causes and ranges in amount 
from the moderate gain due to greater reliability and fewer 
interruptions with ordinary constant speed machines, to the 
tremendous increase in capacity achieved with some of our 
most modern machine tools with automatic or semi-automatic 
electrical control and precise speed adjustment for both cut and 
feed. 

Adjustable or multi-speed motors with ordinary hand control 
net a very considerable saving in time required to effect speed 
adjustments, as compared with mechanical arrangements 1n- 
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volving cone pulleys or gear changes; this advantage is further 
accentuated by the ready practicability with which simple con- 
trol levers can be placed convenient to the operator’s hand, 
while remaining in a position to closely observe the work being 
done, thus increasing production not only directly but also 
indirectly by reason of finer control of operations and conse- 
quent smaller percentage of outages. 

In line shaft (or group) drive, every successive belt through 
which power is transmitted from the primary source to the 
tool itself gives a drop in speed of 2to 3 per cent (often more) 
which may in some cases result in a serious reduction of speed 
at the tool or, if the load is variable, an annoying speed pulsa- 
tion. On some very fine work, such as textile loom drive, the 
more precise speed maintained by individual motors actually 
improves the quality of manufactured goods, as well as increasing 
production by at least three or four per cent. With improved mod- 
ern tool steels it is often desirable to'increase the speed and depth 
of cut of old belt driven machines. In such cases considerable 
trouble is often experienced with slipping belts, while in occa- 
sional instances the allowable size of belt and pulley simply will 
not satisfactorily transmit the required power. Fortunately 
it is generally possible to mount an individual motor on-the 
machine frame and to effect a positive gear drive. 

The readiness with which the most elaborate controls can 
be accomplished electrically, brings very important time sav- 
ing possibilities within the reach of such industries as those 
of cloth and newspaper printing. Not only is delicate and 
positive speed adjustment made possible, without the use of 
cumbersome mechanical devices; but more important still from 
a productive standpoint, a great deal of time is saved in pre- 
liminary or make-ready operations, by means of extremely low 
obtainable speeds and “ jogging ’”’ features. 

Specific examples in which individual electric drive makes 
possible small or large increase in productive capacity or sav- 
ing in time, which amounts to the same thing, could be mul- 
tiplied almost indefinitely. We believe that almost any ma- 
chine which requires operating speed adjustments, and many 
others besides, can be made to produce from 5 to 50 per cent more 
with individual motor than with group or shaft drive. 

Probably next in importance to increase of production is 
the power saving with individual drives. It must be admitted 
that even with properly planned group drive a good deal of 
the friction load will not have been eliminated. Although main 
line shafting and belting may have been eliminated, there 
still remains, practically the same, or an equivalent, system 
of secondary belting or countershafting. It is seldom indeed, 
even in the best examples in practise, that groups are laid out 
to avoid “idling” of a large proportion of the driven machines. 
In general machine shop work, for example, the percentage 
of machines momentarily idle at any given time may run as 
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high as 60 per cent. Wherever such operating conditions ob- 
tain the use of individual motors, whose power demand ceases 
the instant the driven machines are shut down usually results 
in a power saving of 10 to 50 per cent and frequently more. 
Opposed to the possible increase of production and salvage 
of wasted power accomplished by individual drive is the increased 
initial cost. The point is well illustrated by the accompanying 
curve, Fig. 3, showing the rapid increase in cost of motor equip- 
ment when composed of small units. The figures are drawn 
from actual retail prices for constant speed d-c. motors with 
pulley and sliding base, speeds chosen being in the neighborhood 
of 1100 revolutions per minute for small sizes and about 700 
revolutions per minute for larger units, 7.e., speeds somewhat 
lower than the practicable limit for belted drive. The com- 
parison in practise would be still more striking since belted 
motors driving shafting could often be chosen at higher speeds, 
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while geared individual motors would often need to run at a slower 
rate. Furthermore, in order to realize one of the principal objects 
of individual drive, the smaller motor might need to be of the 
adjustable speed type and hence involve a higher initial expense. 

Considering any rational possible saving in first cost of 
shafting, hangers, etc., when using individual drive, this cost 
would be largely offset by the expense of installing the greater 
number of motors, involving as it would in many cases necessary 
alterations in the mechanism of the driven machine as well as 
the construction of supporting brackets, extra conduit work for 
wiring and possibly the charge for expert designing and drafting. 

It will readily be seen; therefore, that to justify the extra cost 
of individual drive, the material advantages gained must be in 
proportion. The investment is amply justified by any ap- 
preciable increase in production. In general, the cost of power 
and fuel is only 2.5 to 3.0 per cent of the value added or created 
in manufacturing processes, as shown by the U. S. Census of 
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Mfg. Industries, while the wages (exclusive of clerks and salaried 
help) is practically six times that amount. A glance at these 
figures shows precisely why, almost regardless of the running 
or investment charges on the motive equipment, a large majority 
of manufacturing plants profit very substantially by the use of 
individual drive. An apparently small increase of production 
will amply justify a large percentage increase in the cost of power, 
since the latter is always a very small element in total cost of 
production. 

Besides the points already discussed there are a multitude of 
by no means unimportant advantages attendant on the use of 
individual drive, any one of which may prove determining factors 
in making the proper choice; these features all have a more or 
less direct result in increasing production or improving the 
quality of the manufactured goods. For example, individual 
drive makes possible a shop whose overhead space is unobstructed 
by shafting, pulleys and belts, thus pérmitting: 

1. Better light and circulation of air. 

2. Less dust, dirt and noise. 

3. Less expensive building construction. 

4. Unobstructed handling of materials by traveling cranes. 

The change from group or line shaft drive results in a sub- 
stantial improvement in the safety conditions under which the 
operators at and about various machines are permitted to work. 
The lessening of risk from the mere elimination of shafts, belts 
and other cumbersome devices for mechanical power transmission 
may be best appreciated by a study of literature devoted to the 
subject of accident prevention, as well as of various state laws 
requiring the guarding of shafts, belts, rope and chain drives, 
gears, pulleys and couplings. The First Annual Report of the 
Massachusetts Industrial Accident Board, 1914, shows 3.6 per 
cent of fatal, and 2.75 per cent of non-fatal accidents to be due to 
belting, gears, shafting, set-screws, couplings, etc. In addition 
“falls”, which present a formidable total, are undoubtedly 
contributed to by the presence of mechanical power trans- 
mitting devices. 

After all, individual drive gains its strongest claim as a pro- 
moter of personal safety because of the ease of control over 
ordinary operations, the possibility it offers of perfecting at a 
reasonable cost, the most elaborate automatic controls for special 
operations, or centralized controls for intricate and extensive 
machinery systems which should be operated as a unit; in 
addition to the ease with which automatic stop buttons and 
levers can be arranged at points convenient to any one of several 
operators or attendants at a single machine, or at points where 
hazardous operations are to be performed. Examples of such 
accident saving control features might be multiplied without 
end, did space permit. 

Individual motor drive, by merely opening a switch, offers 
absolute protection against accidental starting of machinery. 
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All danger of such an occurrence due to the unexpected starting 
up of line shafting, the creeping of belts from tight to loose pul- 
leys, sticking or accidental tripping of clutches is at once 
eliminated. 

The reduction of nervous strain and the beneficial effect. on 
precision of movement and keenness of the sight and hearing 
due to improved lighting and ventilation with reduction of 
noise, dirt, dust and delays resulting from the change to in- 
dividual motor drive are important indirect contributors to the 
cause of accident prevention. 

Another very important point is the ideal freedom allowed in 
arranging machinery, without reference to the location of shafting 
and with an eye single to the most advantageous handling and 
routing of goods in the manufacturing process, to space economy, 
rearrangements, enlargements, etc. 

Individual drive provides insurance against serious inter- 
ruptions of production due to failure of any one motor, since the 
difficulty affects only one machine instead of an entire group or 
department. 

Not the least important advantage of individual drive is the 
readiness with which the system lends itself to accurate tests of 
power consumption by separate machines. By means of record- 
ing instruments the rate of production and duty cycle can be 
accurately checked, thus furnishing accurate data for cost 
accounting, piece work pricing, and possible change in the size 
of the motor used for the drive. 

By similar means a ready check is afforded upon the physical 
condition of the machine and cutting tool. Wood-working tools 
in particular, due to dulled or misaligned cutters, may absorb 
two or even three times the power normally required for the 
kind of work being done. The extra power not only is wasted 
but is liable to react injuriously upon the machine itself by way 
of strained parts or heated bearings. By systematic occasional 
readings of power consumed while running light and loaded, 
faults may be found and corrected before serious loss or trouble 
occurs. This particular phase of the subject is likely to attract 
much more attention in the future than in the past... 

Conditions that point strongly to group drive as the proper 
choice are: 

1. Groups of constant speed machines which may be arranged 
to run continuously, or simultaneously. 

2. Compact groups (z.e., those requiring only short lengths 
of countershaft) where, due to the diversity factor in operation, 
the h.p. rating of a single motor to drive all machines together 
may be considerably less than the combined h.p. necessary to 
equip all with individual motors. (This is especially true when 
motor rating is less than 2 h.p. each.) 

In neither of the above cases could the power consumption 
be greatly reduced by individual drive nor, since only constant 
operating speeds are required, would the increase in produc- 


tion be more than a nominal amount. 
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3. Groups of similar constant-speed machines which, due to 
extra heavy starting demands or momentary peak load require- 
ments, would require motors for individual drive considerably 
in excess of the average running load. 

4. Groups of very small machines where, despite some sav- 
ing in power, individual motors would be unreasonably costly 
and inherently somewhat less rugged and reliable than larger , 
sizes. 

Any considerable increase of production would, however, 
justify individual motors in such a case. 

To summarize, the only practical disadvantages of individual 
drive are higher first cost of equipment and, in the case of very 
small motors (fractional h.p. sizes) a slight inherent reduction 
in ruggedness and reliability. Among the advantages to be 
gained are: : 

1. Increased production. 

2. Saving of power. 

3. Possible improvements in arrangement of machinery, sav- 
ing in cost of millwrighting, and building construction, free 
overhead space, better light and air, increased safety, etc., 
which may be grouped under the heading of “‘ attendant ad- 
vantages.”’ 

The ultimate choice will depend in any case upon the im- 
portance attaching to the various factors with reference to the 
particular factory conditions to be met, affected tosome extent 
by the tastes and preferences of the customer’s personal repre- 
sentative. 


SaFetTy First In Motor APPLICATIONS 


W. C. Yates: People not fully informed might infer, from 
the present widespread attention that is being paid to ways 
and means of safeguarding workmen from accidental injury, 
that practically no thought had hitherto been given to an 
obviously most important matter. Such is not the case, as 
anyone who cares to investigate can readily learn. It is not 
proposed to discuss here the reasons for the awakened general 
interest in the movement which has for its slogan ‘‘ Safety First.”’ 
Our subject deals with motor applications, and it will be noted 
that many of the precautionary measures advocated in the 
following have been in force for some time. The really new 
ideas, as represented in certain recently designed motors and 
controlling devices, also by installation features of novel char- 
acter, indicate that the latest steps are toward protecting the 
operator, electrician, cleaner, repairer, or anyone who may for 
reason or no reason, handle or tamper with the equipment, 
against any grievous results of carelessness, negligence or 
ignorance. There have been for many years safeguards ade- 
quate for an intelligent workman exercising a reasonable 
amount of care. 

The field of application of the electric motor constantly 
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broadens and becomes more diversified. In these days it is 
out of the question, perhaps even undesirable, to place the 
operation of all motors in skilled and intelligent hands. Much 
motor-driven machinery is operated by men whose knowledge 
of mechanics and electricity is absolutely nil. It is necessary 
to protect each against the other, and ‘‘ Safety First ’’ concerns 
the protection of the man. 

Safety First in motor applications could be considered to 
embrace precautions taken in the whole system of which the 
motor is a part; including the power plant, transmission, trans- 
formers, internal wiring, etc. on one hand, and the safeguards 
placed on the driven machine on the other. This discussion 
will be confined to the motor and its control, beginning with 
the leads supplying power, and ending at the pulley, pinion, 
clutch or coupling through which the motor transmits power 
to the machine. 

THE MOTOR 


Wiring to the Motor: The danger here is one of electric shock 
and can be guarded against by: 

1. Bringing the line leads through conduit to a conduit box 
enclosing the motor terminals. The conduit should be elec- 
trically connected to the motor frame. Up to date types of 
motors, having terminals mounted upon terminal boards, are 
designed to receive standard conduit fixtures for enclosing the 
terminals. 

2. Bringing the motor leads through bushings in the frame 
and using thoroughly insulated and protected connectors for 
connecting to the line leads. 

3. Placing the motor out of reach or in a pit with the term- 
inals under the motor. 

There are, of course, special cases which demand special 
treatment. For instance, crane trolleys must of necessity be 
bare and should be suitably guarded and danger signs erected 
where workmen may have occasion to come in close proximity 
to the wires. 

The Motor. The motor offers possibilities of both electric 
shock and mechanical injury. The guarding of the terminals 
has already been referred to. In addition: 

1. The frames of all motors operating on high voltages, such 
as 2300 should, without question, be permanently and effec- 
tively grounded. Grounding of the frame is also essential on 
lower voltages in installations where dampness, acid fumes, or 
other deteriorating agencies can affect the insulation. 

The question is still openasto the advisability of grounding 
motor frames as a general practise on the lower voltages. The 
A. I. E. E. Standardization Rules demand high potential tests, 
which are amply sufficient to ensure improbability of the motor 
windings grounding. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that insulation deteriorates with time, and after several years 
service it is not reasonable to suppose that the same factor of 
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safety exists. It is best to be on the safe side, and to be ab- 
solutely so it might be well to ground motor frames on all cir- 
cuits of 250 volts and higher. 

2. In the design of motors the tendency in the frame design 
is properly toward so enclosing the rotating parts that injuries 
caused by the rotating armature and ventilating fan cannot 
occur. Sufficient ventilation is provided by perforated strips 
or sections of coarse mesh set into the bearing heads, or by 
providing for the flow of air around the bearing housing. 

Motors, not so protected, should be so located or guarded 
by a rail or shield as to make it impossible for the hand, any 
other part of the body, or the clothing of anyone to be accidently 
caught. 

3. Gears, pulleys, couplings, slotted shafts and all other 
rotating parts should also be so shielded as to make accidental 
contact with them impossible. In the case of back geared 
motors the motor manufacturer should supply a proper gear 
case or guard, unless it is known that the complete machinery, 
of which the motor is a part, makes such provision. 

It should not be overlooked in the case of motors made with 
shaft extensions at both ends, and where but one extension is 
in use, to guard the other shaft end. Some types of motors 
are manufactured as standard with a shaft extension for a 
solenoid brake, whether the latter is used or not. Where the 
brake is not furnished with the motor, the manufacturer should 
provide a suitable shield to cover the superfluous shaft extension. 


THE CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


The features essential to asafe control equipment may be 
grouped under headings as taken up in the following: 

Protection from Electric Shock or Burns. It is naturally im- 
possible to treat the control like the motor, as the former must, 
in thegreat majority of installations, be manually operated direct- 
ly or indirectly. Similar considerations, however, apply to 
the guarding of terminals and connecting leads, and to the 
grounding of enclosing case and conduit. 

In general, protection of the control equipment can be afforded 
by resorting to one or more of the following four classes: 

Class (A) Protection. Out of reach, at least 6 feet, six inches 
above the floor level. 

Class (B) Protection. Mechanically enclosed, but necessary 
to open doors or covers to operate. 

Class (C) Protection. Mechanically enclosed, but not neces- 
sary to open doors or covers to operate. 

Class (D) Protection. Protected by guard rail. 

Under class (A) may be grouped either electrically or mechan- 
ically remotely controlled switches, circuit breakers, contactors, 
rheostats, and any other devices which are indirectly operated 
and may therefore be located out of reach. Automatic starters 
for pumps, controlled by a float switch or a pressure switch, belong 
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in the same category. In all such cases a disconnecting switch 
should be installed so that an authorized person may be able to 
make the control dead while doing any work upon it. These 
same remotely controlled appliances may naturally, if desired, 
be protected in accordance with Classes B, C or D. 

Under Class (B) may be grouped control equipments infre- 
quently operated, and then only by an experienced and depend- 
able operator. Starters and speed regulators for continuously 
running motors may be properly thus protected. 

Class (C) comprises all control devices liable to frequent 
handling, such as drum controllers, master controllers, push- 
button switches, auto-starters, and other types of motor starting 
or regulating switch mechanisms used with motors put to service 
which demand more than occasional starting or speed regulation. 
Such service embraces shop tools, cranes, printing presses, textile 
machines and the like. 

In Class (D) may be placed control equipment for group drive, 
large motors or for other such service as requires infrequent 
starting or stopping, and may be isolated from machinery around 
which men are at work. Examples of such installations are 
motor driven compressors, fans, conveyors, etc. 

Where the replacement of fuses is left to workmen who are 
not experienced electricians, provision should be made to so cover 
the fuses that the cover cannot be removed without first opening 
the line switch, or else to provide an insulated fuse holder by 
means of which the fuse may be withdrawn from its clips and 
a new one inserted with no possibility of the hand coming in 
contact with any live parts. 

Circuit-rupturing parts should be so shielded or enclosed that 
any arcing cannot injure the person operating the control 
equipment. 

Protection from Mechanical Injury. Controlling devices in 
themselves offer little likelihood of injury other than electric 
shock or burn. There are, however, possibilities of injury from 
the motor-driven machine that must be taken into consideration. 
No-voltage protection is essential in all installations in which, 
when power has failed, the resumption of power causing the 
machinery to unexpectedly start would be liable to harm 
anyone who might be at work about the machine. When the 
power goes off it should be possible only for the operator to 
restart the motor. 

In the case of any machine, such as a newspaper press, which 
may be operated by an automatic starter controlled from more 
than one control station, a safety switch should be installed at 
each station which may be opened at any station to prevent 
the starting of the motor from any other station. 

Provision should be made for the locking against operation 
of controlling appliances of machinery on which anyone may be 
working not in full sight of any one else who might manipulate 
the controller to start the motor. 
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Limit switches, stopping the motor independently of the 
operator, are essential to safety on machinery such as hoists, 
where overtravel would result in damage. 

It is essential to install suitable brakes on cranes or other 
machinery which upon failure of voltage or other opening of the 
circuit will prevent a descending load or continued running of 
the machinery from causing damage. Safe braking depends 
upon the nature of the installation. Best practise provides a 
crane either with one mechanical load brake and one solenoid 
brake, or else with dynamic brake and two solenoid brakes. A 
crane control equipment should also include, mounted within 
ready reach of the operator, a switch the operating knob of which 
may be quickly struck by the operator to'open the circuit to all 
motors on the crane. Many machine tools require dynamic 
brake protection which should be provided wherever an emer- 
gency stop would ever be necessary to prevent damage. 

Passenger-carrying hoists and elevators demand extra pro- 
tective features peculiar to such service, and need not be 
dealt with in this discussion. : 

In General: Controlling appliances should contain only such 
circuit manipulating devices as will clearly indicate whether they 
are closed or open. 

All controlling devices and equipments should be clearly 
marked to indicate the use for which they are intended and all 
terminals should be marked so as to make proper connections, 
a matter of no difficulty. 

Controlling appliances should be made, as far as possible, so 
that in case of failure of any part of the mechanism the results 
will not be dangerous. 

When installed under conditions where gas or combustible 
flyings may accumulate, controlling devices should be effectively 
closed to prevent explosions. 

In conclusion it may be in order to make a plea for the main- 
tenance of the full significance of the term ‘‘Safety First,’’ which 
should not be used in the advertising or exploitation of any 
device or equipment that does not actually conform to all 
reasonable requirements. There is danger that, if used too 
generally or inappropriately, this trademark of protection to 
life and limb may be perverted by the careless, and become 
meaningless. 


CAPACITY AND TypE oF MOTOR WHICH MAY BE THROWN ON OR 
USED ON SYSTEMS, FROM THE STANDPOINT OF CENTRAL 
STATION COMPANIES 


R. F. Schuchardt: Central stations, being in business to supply 
electrical service to everybody who has need for it, would 
naturally prefer to run ‘‘wide open’’; that is, to have no restric- 
tions whatever on what may be connected to the system, in order 
to make it simple and easy for consumers to receive service. 
Unfortunately, however, such absence of limitations would bring 
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about conditions which would greatly impair the quality of the 
service rendered, not only to the consumer having undesirable 
apparatus but to all others on the same circuit. There are also 
other limitations prompted by commercial considerations; that 
is, by the cost of furnishing the service compared with the 
probable i income to be derived from same. In this latter class 
belongs the rule which requires that all alternating-current 
motors of less than 5 or 74 h.p. shall be single-phase, since 
the cost for the extra transformer, etc., would make a polyphase 
installation for this small load untemunerative. 

The principal limitations imposed to safeguard the quality 
of the service are with respect to size of motor permitted on one 
side of a 3-wire system and the starting current permitted for 
various sizes. It is usual to forbid motors larger than 2? h.p. to 
be connected on one side of a 3-wire system. With regard to the 
starting current, it is preferable to state this in amperes rather 
than in multiple of rated current since the latter method would 
tend to favor an inefficient motor. Starting devices are usually 
required on motors of 5 h.p. and larger where the installation 
consists of a single motor of this size. It is customary to require 
a power factor of not less than 80 per cent for full load condition 
of the motor. With low speed motors it is usual to change this 
requirement to 75 per cent. 

- The above, of course, is designed to prevent serious fluctu- 
ations of lighting pressure when the motor is started and while 
it is in operation. A much larger fluctuation is permitted on 
motors which are started infrequently than on motors which 
must be started very often, such as for coffee mills, meat grinders, 
electric pianos, and the like. Such frequently started motors are 
often required to be wound for 220 volts when used on 3-wire 
systems, since the disturbing effect is then only one-fourth as 
great as at 110 volts. 

There is one other limitation or rather requirement which does 
not come under either of the two classes above mentioned and 
that is with respect to safety precautions in special cases. In 
this class comes the requirement now quite general for reverse 
phase relays and circuit breakers on elevator installations, cranes 
and the like. In general the Underwriters’ rules cover this 
department quite fully. 

It is quite possible that practically all of the limitations placed 
on alternating-current motors in order to prevent serious voltage 
fluctuations may be discontinued in the near future. This is 
conditional on the use of a device invented by Mr. E. O. Schweit- 
zer, of Chicago, which will automatically and instantly 
compensate on a lighting circuit for the voltage drop caused by 
motors connected to the same circuit. A description of this 
device appeared in the Electrical Review of February 6, 1915, 
together with a diagram of connections and its application to 
lighting and motor load, 
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Loap ConDITIONS AFFECTING THE SELECTION OF Motors 


Eric A. Lof: In many instances the economy of motor drive 
is not based so much on the saving in power as on the improved 
quality and the increased output of the manufactured product. 
These improvements have been made possible by a careful study 
of the load conditions of the different machines and by so select- 
ing the motors that their characteristics as well as capacity fully 
meet the load conditions involved. The use of recording instru- 
ments on motors temporarily installed permits the exact size 
of a motor required for the most efficient operation of any 
machine or group to be accurately predetermined. 

All machines should, of course, be run at their maximum 
economical speeds, and these speeds should be maintained under 
all conditions. This is a point often neglected, with the result 
that the output is in many instances seriously reduced. Certain 
products are, on the other hand, dependent on a varying speed 
for their quality, and care must be taken that the right motor 
is selected for such service. 
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The most ideal load condition would, of course, be that where 
the load was continuous and constant in value, and with no 
appreciable speed variation. Such cases are, however, strictly 
speaking, rarely if ever met in actual practise. The motor may 
be running continuously for weeks and even months, but the load 
usually varies more or less. Blowers, pumps, etc., are examples 
of a continuous and fairly constant load. Certain machines of 
this class require a high starting torque and if this is not properly 
considered, the starting current may reach a value which would 
cause an excessive voltage drop, and this in turn would seriously 
affect the starting torque, and the motor may not be able to start 
the load at all. 

The load conditions may also be of a variable nature, in which 
more or less definite cycles are repeated, while the motor is run- 
ning continuously. Such loads may be irregular in the extreme 
due to the intermittent character of the process, such as rolling 
mills, etc.; Fig. 4. For this class of service, flywheels or motors 
of large flywheel effect are generally used for overcoming the 
peak loads and thereby reduce the maximum generator and 
motor capacity required for widely fluctuating loads, In such 
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cases means must be provided for automatically retarding the 
motor speeds when the peak loads come on, since the available 
energy taken from the flywheel depends on the drop in speed. 
This is accomplished by selecting compound-wound direct- 
current motors, high-slip or phase-wound induction motors, in 
which latter, resistance may be automatically inserted in the 
motor winding as the load comes on. 

On the other hand, the machinery to be driven may require 
a frequent starting and reversal with variable speed require- 
ments and sometimes excessive starting torque. Such con- 
ditions can readily be met by motor drive, but the operating 
cycle must be very carefully studied and a motor selected whose 
characteristics will meet the conditions of the load. 

An example of a rather complicated operating cycle is that 
met with in pipe threading machinery, the accompanying curve, 
Fig. 5, showing the duty cycle for such an operation. The motor 
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is started at a, and accelerated up to a speed of 600 rev. 
per min., after which the facing operation for the threading 
begins. This operation terminates at point c when the motor 
is speeded up by means of a field relay to its highest speed of 
1200 rev. per min., and the rounding operation begins at 
point d and ends at e. Then the field is strengthened and the 
speed reduced to 400 rev. per min. for the threading, 
this operation from f to g requiring the longest time and the 
lowest speed. At point g the motor is stopped by dynamic 
braking and the operation is repeated when a new pipe has been 
inserted. 

It is of course, impossible to cover even a few of all the different 
conditions of load which are likely to be met in practise, and the 
above will simply serve to illustrate in a very general way what 
may be expected and to point out the necessity of carefully 
analyzing each individual case as certain points always enter 
which very seldom make two installations alike. 
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REFRIGERATING MACHINERY 


Geo. H. Jones: There are one or two points in electric motor 
application that I should like to emphasize. The first, in con- 
nection with the type of motor selected when variable speed 
operation is required on direct-current circuits. We find many 
of the leading architects of the country seem to persist in speci- 
fying armature control motors for this class of work. I refer 
particularly to motor driven ventilating fans and refrigerating 
machinery. At certain seasons of the year it is desirable to 
operate these motors at considerably less than full speed, but 
this results in a very large loss in armature resistance. Field 
control motors should, of course, be used in this class of work, 
and a great deal of good can be accomplished if the American 
Institute will lay emphasis on this point. 

For a second item, I would like to call attention to a device 
developed by the Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, for 
the protection of electrically driven ice plants; against, first, 
motor burn-out if one phase of service becomes dead; second, 
against motor burn-out due to excessive overloads; third, against 
choking of motors due to temporary lowering of line pressure 
and, fourth, against the equalization of pressure on the two sides 
of the system in case of a shut down of service supply. This is 
accomplished by means of an electrically operated clapper valve 
which closes automatically on the interruption of service supply. 

In addition to the above an emergency switch is provided at 
the entrance door to engine room, by which the entire service 
supply can be readily cut off, should this be rendered desirable 
in case of trouble. 

This equipment has been installed in a number of the ice plants 
in Chicago, and is considered by the owners to be very advan- 
tageous. 


SELECTION OF Morors From Point oF VIEW OF FREQUENCY, 
VOLTAGE AND PHASES AND THE INFLUENCE OF VARIATION 
AND UNBALANCING OF SAME 


N. Currie, Jr.: The average buyer of motors has ordinarily 
little to say as to the frequency, voltage or phase of his motor 
applications. The central station supplies his district with lines 
of certain frequency and phase, and has established rules which 
govern the voltage to be used on certain sizes of motors, and 
which allow him to use any one phase of this system only under 
certain conditions. 

To the manufacturer or distributor of power, however, the 
question may arise as to what would be the voltage, frequency 
or phase of the power which would offer the cheapest distribution 
and which would be of greatest convenience and satisfaction to 
the motor user. This problem would, therefore, be considered 
by the central station and the isolated plant owner assuming 
that the use of direct current had been eliminated from the 
problem. 
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In any case, this delivered power should be such that standard 
motors might be used if possible, on account of lower costs and 
better deliveries and ease in securing supply parts. However, 
the majority of manufacturers have standardized a wide range 
of frequencies, voltages, and one- two- and three-phase motors 
so that usually the choice resolves into a selection from these 
standard lines. 


FREQUENCY 


As the speed of an a-c. motor with shunt characteristics (as 
distinguished from series characteristics) depends on the number 
of poles of the motor, the range of practical speeds, or more 
properly, the steps of practical speeds which can be secured, 
increase with increase in frequency. For instance, the 25-cycle 
motor is ordinarily furnished in speeds of 500, 750 and 1500 
rev. per min., the 40-cycle motor in speeds of 600, 800, 
1200 and 2400 rev. per min., the 60-cycle motor in speeds 
of 600, 720, 900, 1200, 1800 and 3600 rev. per min. There- 
fore, from this standpoint the higher frequency motor is 
desirable, although as a rule the above objections to low- 
frequency motors can be overcome by properly proportioned 
pulleys. However, the design of the high-frequency motor has 
inherent limitations which make it more expensive and inferior 
in characteristics to the moderate-frequency motor. Low-fre- 
quency motors, in addition to the limitations in speed steps, are 
also inherently more expensive from design standpoint. There- 
fore, motors of moderate frequency, 7.e., 50 or 60 cycles, are 
preferable for the average customer, both as to original cost and 
flexibility of speed steps and superiority in operating character- 
istics. 

PHASES 

Single-Phase vs. Polyphase. As has often been demonstrated, 
the three-wire general distribution system is superior to the single- 
phase system, and to the four-wire, two-phase system, both 
as to cost of copper and cost of installation. However, in cer- 
tain cases the total cost of installation of a single-phase section 
may prove cheaper than the three-wire system. 

The single-phase motor is in itself inherently larger and more 
expensive than the polyphase motor. However, where it is 
necessary to supply power for comparatively small loads, it may 
be found that the over-all cost of installation of the polyphase 
motor, with its transformers and three lines of secondary copper, 
etc., may exceed that of the single-phase motor with its single 
transformer and two lines of copper. Calculation will easily 
show the comparative costs for any given case. 

Two- vs. Three-Phase. The amount of copper required for a 
two-phase, three-wire, or for a three-phase system is approxi- 
mately the same; while the copper required for a four-wire, two- 
phase, is somewhat greater. Obviously, the installation cost 
of the four-wire two-phase line would be greater than that of 


‘ 
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the three-wire system. One of the greatest differences in the 
cost of installation of two- or three-phase lines would be the cost 
of the transformers; the three-phase line requiring three trans- 
formers, and the two-phase line, two transformers. 

The three-phase line, however, offers one big advantage and 
that is the possibility of using multipolar or multi-speed motors 
which give adjustable speed characteristics in speed steps 
depending on the number of poles. This is not possible on two- 
phase motors. This objection may be overcome, however, by 
use of various types of adjustable-speed motors which are now 
appearing on the market and which will give adjustable speed 
on one- two- or three-phase lines. 

The installation of the three-phase motor is slightly more 
simple than the two-phase motor for the reason that the direction 
of rotation is the only consideration in connecting up the motor 
leads, while on the two-phase motors not only must the phases 
be properly separated, but on three-wire systems there is danger 
of applying high voltage across the motor windings, with resulting 
burn-outs. This may seem a minor point but it will be actually 
found to be the cause of many burn-outs per year. 

While performance characteristics on two- and three-phase 
motors do not differ materially, they are, however, slightly in 
favor of the three-phase motor as to power factor and efficiency. 


VOLTAGE 


Transformer ratios make any motor voltage possible. <A 
moderate voltage, 1.e., 220 to 550, is preferable as a low voltage 
means larger secondary copper and a high voltage introduces 
insulation difficulties both in the distribution lines and in the 
motor itself. In the high-voltage motor, repairs to windings 
are more difficult and installation difficulties and troubles due 
to breakdown are increased. 

The high-voltage motor is more expensive, due to increased 
insulation, and it often has characteristics inferior to the mod- 
erate voltage motor, due to sacrifice of active-material space to 
insulation space. The cost of motor starters or compensators 
with no-voltage or overload release features is ordinarily higher 
for the high-voltage equipment. 

This whole problem is largely influenced, however, by local 
conditions and the size of the motor, or motors, involved. 


INFLUENCE OF VARIATION AND UNBALANCING OF FREQUENCIES, 
VOLTAGES AND PHASES 


Standard motors are usually guaranteed by the manufacturer 
to operate satisfactorily on lines which vary a certain percentage 
in voltage and frequency from the name-plate stamping. The 
variation covered by this guarantee takes care of the variations 
ordinarily found in the power delivered to the motor. 

There are, however, certain changes in motor characteristics 
which occur, due to changes in frequency and voltage. If the 
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motor is properly laid out, that is, laid out so that it operates 
at best efficiency under normal conditions of voltage and fre- 
quency, when there is a change from these normal conditions 
there will be a loss in efficiency, unless there is a corresponding 
change in the other variable to restore original values. 

For instance, a drop in frequency means increased density of 
field, with lowered efficiency and increased heating. If, however, 
there is a corresponding drop in voltage, the motor will operate 
under normal density but with a decrease in output proportioned 
to the decrease in speed which follows the frequency. 

An illustration of this is the satisfactory application of, say, 
220-volt, 60-cycle motors to 200-volt, 50-cycle lines with 90 per 
cent rating. 

The ordinary slight unbalancing of voltages across phases has 
little effect on the operation of the motor. This unbalancing 
at the most is but a few percent and although it may result in 
slightly excess current through one phase of the motor winding, 
any additional heating would be properly distributed and taken 
care of by the motor. There would be some loss in efficiency, 
but this would be slight. 

SUMMARY 


Motors of standard voltage, frequency and phase should be 
selected. They should be of moderate voltage and of moderate 
frequency. Polyphase motors should ordinarily be used, but 
single-phase motors are preferable in certain cases. Three-phase 
motors have certain advantages over two-phase. 

Due to the liberality in the design of the average American 
motor, ordinary variations of voltage and frequency do not 
seriously affect motor operation or characteristics. 


ALTERNATING VS. DIRECT CURRENT FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
OF THE SUB-CENTRAL STATION, IN CONNECTION WITH SUPPLYING 
POWER TO MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

S. D. Sprong: The first consideration is the demand of the 
largest single customer to be supplied, as this point decides the 
class, which may roughly be defined as retail or wholesale; the 
former being within the scope of what is generally called dis- 
tribution and the latter falling into the class of transmission. 
There is another essential difference in this classification besides 
size of demand, which is, that transmission assumes no lighting 
(unless especially provided for) and therefore considerable 
latitude in regulation, whereas distribution is especially for the 
lighting customer and only permissible for the supply of power 
to those customers who keep the characteristics of their apparatus 
and the extent of sudden demand within such limits as not to 
affect regulation materially. 

It is general practise in a-c. distribution to set the limit of 
capacity of one feeder somewhere between 400 and 800 kw., 
which limitation automatically defines the line between the 
largest customer that may be taken on the distribution system 
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and the point where, for larger demands, they must be supplied 
as transmission customers. There are very evident advantages 
in carrying the feeder load limit rather high, but there are also 
numerous disadvantages which, while not so evident, are at the 
same time of equal or often greater importance. Some of the 
advantages of large feeder capacity are less unit cost in switch- 
board and regulating equipment; less pole or duct space oc- 
cupied; a higher limit as to the maximum single customer that 
can be supplied, and a somewhat wider diversity factor as 
between classes of power business and therefore regulation. 
Among the disadvantages are the wider area of territory covered 
and, therefore, dependent upon one feeder in case of interruption; 
the longer runs of primary mains from the center of distribution, 
which influence regulation because of the impossibility of regu- 
lating primary mains individually; therefore, they must be 
correspondingly large so as to reduce to a very low limit the 
voltage losses at maximum load. ‘The requirements of regulation 
are somewhat dependent on the character of territory served, but 
a strong tendency in the industry as a whole is toward closer 
regulation, due partly to the character of services and devices 
supplied from the system, and the growth of the section both 
in extent and character. 

Generally speaking, it is desirable to limit the size of the maxi- 
mum of a single customer on a feeder to 50 per cent of the feeder 
load. While this is an arbitrary figure and therefore there must 
be exceptions, it is a convenient one in practise principally 
because customers of the larger capacities sometimes require 
reserve service from another feeder; consequently if the indi- 
vidual demand much exceeds half the feeder capacity and it is 
found necessary to throw it on a reserve feeder which is already 
carrying probably three-quarter load, it would be incapable of 
carrying a larger percentage of extra demand than that given. 
One of the exceptions to this rule, applied where it is impracticable 
to give direct transmission service, is to run a number of duplicate 
feeders of standard size to the particular customer. Standard 
equipment is used, at the same time insuring continuity of 
service to nearly full capacity because of the multiple feeders. 

Considering briefly some of the principal systems of primary 
a-c. distribution that are in general use, there are the three-wire 
two-phase, the four-wire two-phase, the three-wire three-phase 
and the four- wire three-phase. With the exception of the three- 
wire three-phase, which has special difficulties in independent 
phase regulation and is nearly obsolete, the other three systems 
have demonstrated their practicability and are in wide general use. 

Where conditions, due either to radical changes to be made 
in the method of distribution or the development of new districts, 
permit of free choice of systems, it would seem that for a given 
potential between lines, the four-wire two-phase should give all- 
around satisfaction. It has the advantage of simplicity, com- 
plete independence of its phases and therefore no difficulty in 
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independent phase regulation, greater facility for keeping phase 
balance as there are but two phases to be considered, and, par- 
ticularly in large lighting installations, the load needs to be 
divided into but two parts. The three-wire two-phase system 
is essentially a single-phase system so far as the lighting load is 
concerned. In the case of the four-wire three-phase there is the 
problem of maintaining approximate division of load between 
the three phases, which in large lighting installations is more 
difficult, and the further objection that the integrity of three 
otherwise independent single phases is dependent on one (the 
center) conductor. 

In a few systems, it is general practise to install independent 
lighting and power transformers; this custom having probably 
developed from the difficulty of controlling either the size, due 
to the limitations of what the manufacturers offered, or charac- 
teristics of the motors, especially for elevators. While this 
arrangement has certain advantages, such as permitting a wider 
latitude in the requirements in motor specifications and other 
power consuming devices, it is on the whole questionable whether 
it is justified. It is, speaking relatively, just as important to have 
a high load factor on the distributing transformers as on any 
other part of the system. With combined light and power loads 
the average transformer load factor probably is not better than 
12 per cent to 15 per cent, therefore, it will be seen how important 
it is that nothing be done to reduce this figure still further, which 
will be the result where lighting and power loads are carried on 
independent transformers. It seems much better general 
practise to keep both kinds of load on the same secondary sys- 
tem, making the latter a heavy network where practicable and 
so limiting the size and character of motor installations as not to 
interfere seriously with regulation. In most systems there is 
a large field for improvement along the line just referred to, 
that of increasing the load factor on transformers and at the same 
time the general service conditions of regulation, continuity, etc.,: 
by the substitution of fewer and larger transformers inter- 
connected by heavy network and protected in turn against gen- 
eral shut-down due to transformer failures by suitable devices. 

Considering the problems of supply of power from the trans- 
mission system, these are generally of a more or less special 
character and therefore no particular set of conditions can be 
taken as typical. One consideration usually applies to all, and 
that is, not to lead the customer to expect, nor permit him so 
to design his own installation as to require, retail regulation 
from a wholesale service. This class of customer does not al- 
ways appreciate that there is such a distinction between a large 
and small service, and its lack of consideration at the time the 
contract is negotiated may some time later bring up troublesome 
problems of voltage or speed regulation. 

On the problem of supplying power from a d-c. system, there 
is not so much to be said nor so many debatable questions to_be 
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considered. It may be assumed that where a new territory is 
expected to develop a relatively scattered industrial load a 
d-c. system would not be selected, also that where certain dis- 
tricts in an already built-up territory develop heavy industrial 
demands, a second system especially for miscellaneous power 
distribution would not be installed. For it is safe to say that 
any district which orginally justified an underground d-c. system 
would have been of such a promising character financially that 
the unexpected development of unusual industrial demands could 
readily be met by additions to the existing equipment. Experi- 
ence in the d-c. areas of the larger cities has fully demonstrated 
that any demands within their territory can be properly met 
from the direct-current system, with the occasional exception 
of special processes or the unusual demands that far exceed the 
practical limits of either the d-c. or a-c. distribution systems, 
and which naturally fall into the class ‘of transmission customers. 

From an engineering point of view, there is practically no 
limit to the amount of power that can be commercially taken 
care of by the d-c. system; but as a practical matter, the questions 
of unusual demand generally answer themselves by the instal- 
lation of a local substation on the property where the require- 
ments exceed 1000 to 2000 kw. A customer requiring such large 
power supply for industrial purposes is at the same time provided 
with an engineering force that can properly care for and operate 
the necessary substation equipment, thus avoiding the con- 
gestion of subways in the vicinity of the property which would 
result from taking so much power at the usual three-wire distribu- 
tion voltage. 

To sum up, it appears that a broad analysis of the particular 
problem to be met will evolve its own general answer, but still 
with sufficient latitude as to require the application of sound 
judgment and the knowledge gathered from actual experience. 


THE Factors INVOLVED IN Motor APPLICATION, FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF CENTRAL STATION COMPANIES 


R. M. Wilson: The chief factors in which the central sta- 
tion companies are directly interested, in supplying service to 
motors, are as follows: 

Starting current and starting conditions, 

Power factor of the load, 

Fluctuations of load, 

Size of units, 

Starting devices, 

Type and voltage of motor, and 

Hours of service. 

It is necessary to limit the starting current taken by motors 
as a protection to the station equipment and to the service of 
other customers supplied from the same circuit. Where the 
starting current is excessive it follows that service of other 
customers on the line will be seriously affected, which, besides 
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causing a good deal of trouble, in the way of fuses blowing out, 
strain on transformer, etc., necessarily means that continual 
complaints will be received from customers, due to annoyance 
and interference with their business owing to frequent stopping 
of their motors caused by heavy drop on the line. Conditions 
of this kind would naturally be a bad advertisement for a central 
station company and very often might lead to the losing of a 
considerable amount of good business by customers so affected. 
The demand on central station oil circuit breakers and other 
equipment is of course seriously affected in the case of troubles 
due to heavy starting current of more or less large power users. 

Coupled with the starting current can also be included the 
class of service, that is to say, whether the load is a fluctuating 
one or a fairly steady one. Motors which are starting and 
stopping frequently and motors having a fluctuating load are 
undesirable from the point of view that excessive amounts of in- 
vestment in lines and transformer capacity are required to 
minimize conditions of this kind, and to protect, as far as pos- 
sible, the service of other customers supplied from the same 
mains. The above conditions are more pronounced, and there- 
fore more serious, the larger the units. 

The question of power factor is of importance in connection 
with the drop and line losses and relatively higher capital ex- 
penditure if the power factor is low. 

Where a system comprises a large percentage of power busi- 
ness with low power factor, due to unrestricted conditions of 
the customers’ equipment in this respect, it even becomes neces- 
sary to install synchronous converters to raise the power factor 
of the system as a whole. 

Motors of the squirrel cage type give a lot of trouble to 
central station companies, due to the relatively high starting 
current taken, particularly if the units be large. Wire-wound 
rotors are very much more preferable in motors of more or less 
large capacity, from the central station point of view. - 

The size of units is of importance, inasmuch as the question 
of capital investment to supply service to them is of course 
involved. Where motors exceed a certain size, depending 
on their location relative to the nearest substation, .it becomes 
necessary to provide special circuits for the sole supply of such 
service. The size of the units prohibits the load being taken 
on the nearest available feeders. The benefit of diversity factor 
of load which is obtained where feeders supply a number of cus- 
tomers with relatively small size motors is less in such cases. 
The capital investment then has to be all charged against that 
particular service which it supplies. The question of voltage 
of the supply feeder has to be considered in these cases, and the 
economical point of the line investment is the governing feature 
as to whether such service is to be supplied at the usual distri- 
bution voltage of 2200, or higher voltages, usually not exceed- 
ing 13,000 volts. There areexceptions, of course, in the case of 
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very large blocks of power which are sometimes tapped directly 
off high-tension transmission lines when available. It is in- 
advisable on general principles .to go beyond the 2200-volt limit 
in city distribution, unless the expense of this voltage would 
be absolutely prohibitive. In outlying territory and suburban 
districts where the amount of load to be provided for involves 
special provision, it is usually more economical to supply at 
13,000 volts. 

The question of the voltage of motors, themselves, is largely 
governed by the size of the units. On some systems the stand- 
ard voltage for polyphase motors is 550 volts. For units of 100 
h.p. and over it is found more economical to endeavor to have 
the motors wound for 2200 volts. Where the number and size 
of transformers required for a motor load are such that their 
installation on poles is difficult, a fireproof transformer house 
with oil circuit breakers and disconnecting switches mounted 
on marble panels becomes necessary. This is an item of ex- 
pense which has to be considered in contract price for the supply 
of power. 

Another feature in the question of rates for power in more or 
less large blocks, particularly where the service is of consider- 
able importance, is that of having a standby service available 
so that two sources of supply are provided from two separate 
circuits. Where the load warrants this and where the expense 
is not prohibitive it is a good policy to adopt such service, inas- 
much as the continuity of service to a large installation of this 
nature is not only imperative to the customers and to the ful- 
filment of the contract, but is probably the best advertisement 
that a central station company could have. Where service is 
supplied from high-tension lines, that is to say from 5000 volts 
upwards,’a double service of this nature is practically imperative, 
inasmuch as the necessity for line repairs and other work to be 
carried out necessitates the shutting down of a line. This is 
difficult of accomplishment without two services, as it is en- 
tirely likely that it cannot be arranged to interrupt the service 
of large power customers for sufficient length of time to carry 
out the work. 
r> In supply’of large blocks of power it is usual to endeavor to 
supply some on a limited service basis. That is to say that 
the whole or a certain percentage of the load will be off during 
peak load period, say from 4.30 to 6 p.m. during the period from 
Nov. 15th to March Ist. The advantages of special circuits 
to installations served on limited service basis on more or less 
large blocks of power are obvious, as a check on the fulfilment 
of contract conditions in this respect. 

Considerable trouble has been experienced with motors oper- 
ating a certain class of service, for example, motors operating 
refrigerating machines, air compressors, pumping with auto-- 
matic starting devices, etc. 

In two instances where motors were driving refrigerating 
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machines, a serious disturbance occurred on the system from 
pulsating, causing the lights to flicker. It was found that this 
flickering took place more particularly on a certain step of the 
controller. Ultimately it was necessary to provide additional 
special resistances to overcome the difficulty. The apparent 
cause of the rapid fluctuation noticeable on the lights supplied 
from the same feeder circuit was difficult to determine, but 
seemingly was due to something peculiar to this type of appa- 
ratus. The effect was as if the motor tended to reverse at cer- 
tain periods of the stroke of the compressor or refrigerator ma- 
chine. 

Difficulties experienced with motors driving automatic pumps 
are frequently met with, particularly where the motors are 
of fairly large size, and, of course, the resultant effect on the 
distribution system is intensified the longer the feeder circuit. 
Even by greatly increasing the capacity of the line at consider- 
able expense it is often found difficult, in fact practically im- 
possible, to overcome disturbing effects caused by service of this 
kind. 

Where a large amount of power service is supplied from an 
extensive overhead system, which is perhaps feeding from 
several generating stations, and particularly where distribution 
circuits are subject to transfer from one source of supply to an- 
other in the course of load despatching, it is most advisable to 
endeavor to have customers’ motors equipped with no-voltage 
and overload releases. Otherwise the blowing of fuses, and 
sometimes the burning out of the customers’ motors, is a 
frequent occurrence. 

It is most advisable to insist on having starting compensators 
on all motors of 5 h.p. and larger. 

It is not advisable to have single-phase motors connected 
to the lighting circuits in larger sizes than 5 h.p. It is not ad- 
visable on account of the capital expenditure involved in the 
furnishing of transformers, etc., to contract for supplying poly- 
phase motors less than 5 h.p. 

It is difficult to insist on and obtain all the conditions 
that one would like from the central station point of view when 
contracting for supply of power to customer. This is particu- 
larly the’ case where there is competition for such service, yet 
it is essential for successful operation that central station com- 
panies should insist on certain conditions being observed. It is 
advisable where competition is to be met that for their own 
protection, central station companies supplying service in the 
same locality arrive at an understanding of these conditions 
between themselves, and insist on them when securing power 
business. 

It is advisable that the special conditions, features and regu- 
lations which central station companies desire be embodied in 
the contract made with the power user and be specifically covered 
by clauses of such contract, 
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Clauses in contracts for power should cover power factor which 
the company desires; the starting current of the motors; the 
conditions of operation, as affecting the company’s system, both 
as to the frequent starting and stopping of motors and fluctuation 
of load; the voltage of motors, depending on the size; the type 
of motor, whether squirrel cage or wire-wound, depending on 
size; the provision for transformer house to be built by the 
customer where such is needed, and the protective devices, 
starting devices, relays, etc., which may be deemed advisable. 

The power factor of individual motors or the power factor 
of the aggregate load should never fall below 80 per cent and on 
larger units should be higher in proportion, commonly reaching 
92 per cent. 

Where the power factor falls below that specified in the con- 
tract, power should be charged for pro rata on a power factor 
basis. : 

The starting current of the motor should be limited to 2% 
times full load current of the motor. Motors of 100 h.p. and 
over should be of the wound-rotor type and should operate at 
2200 volts. 

Services from which disturbance on the system may be 
expected, such as automatic pumps, air compressors, refrigerators, 
rolling mills, cranes, etc., should be covered by special clauses, 
so as to limit the disturbance, and to call for special devices or 
method of operation to insure this end. It is preferable to lose 
the business rather than to contract for a service that will in- 
troduce a disturbance on the system, which will make the service 
to other customers unsatisfactory and from which continued 
complaints might be expected. 
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THE FLOW OF ENERGY 


BY ROBERT A. PHILIP 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


A new graphical method of representing the flow of energy 
is described and pictures are drawn showing the functions of 
generators, motors, transformers, transmission lines and other 
parts of an electric distributing system in terms of the flow of 
energy through them. 

The method is based on using two ribbons; one to represent 
the flow of energy proper, and the other (not used for direct 
currents) representing the magnetizing power. Itis shown that 
various phenomena of alternating-current transmission are 
determined by the widths and directions of the two ribbons. 

The principal elements of the picture (generators, synchron- 
ous motors, induction motors, etc.) are taken up one by one and 
in simple combinations, each case being illustrated by typical 
figures. \ 


HE flow of a material fluid, such as water or air, through 
the pipes which transmit it may be shown as a ribbon whose 
varying width represents the variations of the current. 

A similar picture may be drawn of the transmission of power. 

It is, however, more exact to consider that it is energy rather 
than power which is being transmitted because power means 
a flow of energy. The relation between power and energy is 
similar to that between a current of water and the water itself. 
That is, power is a name for a current of energy. 

Energy, like matter,can be transported or changed in form 
but can be neither created nor destroyed. Therefore in the 
distribution of energy, as in the distribution of a material fluid, 
the total quantity supplied to the distributing system, plus or 
minus storage in the system itself, must at every instant equal 
the quantity delivered, including leakage. This fundamental 
similarity allows a distribution of energy to be pictured as though 
it were a distribution of matter. 

Fig. 1 is a picture, on this basis, of the flow of energy into, 
through and out of a rotating shaft. Along the route of the 
shaft a ribbon is drawn, the width of the ribbon at each point 
being proportional to the flow of energy, that is, the power, at 
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that point. Evidently, if there is no storage in the shaft the 
width of the ribbon can only increase at points where energy 
flows in and only decrease where it flows out,and a change in 
width of the ribbon representing the main-stream of energy 
must be exactly equal to the width of a branch at that point. 
The flow of energy may be measured in any convenient unit, 
horse power, foot-pounds per second or kilowatts, and the width 
of the ribbon may be drawn to any desired scale. At each point 
the flow has two elements, amount and direction, the former being 
represented by the width of the ribbon and the latter indicated 
by arrows marked on the ribbon. 

This first illustration is based on the transmission of energy 
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Fic. 1—FLow or ENERGY THROUGH A SHAFT 


through a rotating shaft where the energy comes in and goes 
out over moving belts and is lost in bearing friction. A similar 
illustration may be used for the hydraulic and pneumatic trans- 
mission of energy by currents of water and of air and for the 
electric transmission by electric current. 

The picture drawn is a general onz and may be used to repre- 
sent the transmission of any kind of energy in any manner. 

Energy may be transmitted in one form, transformed and 
transmitted further in another form and the several trans- 
missions may be grouped together to form a single picture. 

Fig. 2 shows energy transmitted thermally from a steam 
boiler through a steam pipe to an engine, thence mechanically 
through a belt to a dynamo and finally electrically to a motor. 
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The diminution of the stream of energy is indicated as due 
to separate thermal and mechanical losses of transformation in 
the engine, mechanical losses in the belt, combined mechanical 
and electrical losses of transformation in the dynamo and 
electrical losses in the wires. 

The picture may be extended by tracing each branch forward 
or back to its furthest ascertainable end and it may be am- 
plified by analyzing the losses into more elementary streams 
and by tracing the flow in greater detail; showing, say, the 
flow of energy through the reciprocating parts of the engine 
on its way from the steam pipe to the belt. 
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Fic. 2—THERMAL, MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION 


While this is a. general method of picturing the transmission 
of power, it is especially useful in illustrating the meaning of 
terms used in electrical power transmission by alternating 
currents, such as wattless current, synchronous condenser and 
induction generator, therefore the electrical use of the method 
will be chosen for amplification, although it will be indicated 
that the same things may be found in mechanical transmission. 


Tue Direct-CURRENT GENERATOR AND Motor 


In Fig. 3 the varying widths and directions of the ribbon of 
energy flow show the operating characteristics of generators and 
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motors. The width of the outgoing energy stream is of course 
exactly proportional to the load, but is electrical power from a 
generator and mechanical power from a motor. The width 
of the loss stream is a maximum at full load and decreases slightly 
down to a minimum at no load. The input stream is exactly 
equal to the output stream plus the loss stream; that is, the losses 
are necessarily drawn from the inflow, so are supplied mechani- 
cally for a generator and electrically for a motor. The main 
current of energy tapers down as it passes through the machine. 
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Fic. 3—DIRECT-CURRENT GENERATOR AND MoTOR OPERATION AT 
VARYING LOADS 


The efficiency is equal to the outflow divided by the inflow. 
The illustration shows clearly one important point: the efficiency 
increases from no load to full load not because of a decrease in 
losses but in spite of an increase in losses. 

The series of pictures may be considered as a moving picture 
film of the operation of a direct-current generator. It is first 
running in multiple with other sources of electric power and 
carrying full load. The operator turns the rheostat handle in- 
creasing the resistance of the field circuit and the outflow drops 
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perhaps to half load; he turns the handle further and the outflow 
drops to zero, the reduced load on the engine being indicated 
by showing the engine as proportionally smaller. If the operator 
continues to turn in resistance the flow of electric power reverses. 
There is here a narrow transition stage where the losses, which 
are now at a minimum, are supplied both mechanically and elec- 
trically. When further resistance is turned in, the mechanical 
power also reverses and operation as a motor follows at no-load, 
fractional load, full load and overload in successive steps. 

The series illustrates the meaning of the terms generator and 
motor. They describe not the construction of an electric ma- 
chine but the two ways of using it. The electric machine is 
reversible in function. It is a generator only so long as the 
outflowing energy is electrical and a motor so long as it is me- 
chanical. When it is known whether a machine is operating as 
a generator or as a motor two elements of the ribbon picture have 
been determined. First, which way the arrows of flow should 
point, and second, as a consequence of this, which way the main 
flow tapers off. 

TRANSMITTING MEDIUM 

While a current of energy may be transmitted by using a 
current of water or a current of electricity the energy itself is 
neither water nor electricity. The water or electricity is but 
a medium of transmission. Similarly, the motion which consti- 
tutes the flow of the water or other medium is not the motion 
which constitutes the flow of energy. The medium may be, 
and often is, used over and over again. The moving belt 
goes forward on the slack side and returns to the driving pulley 
on the tight side; the water goes out in the pressure pipe, leaves 
the engine through the exhaust pipe and may return to the 
pump through the suction pipe; the electricity goes out on the 
positive wire and returns to the generator on the negative wire. 
Just as much belt, water or electricity comes back as’goesfout, 
but the transmitted energy moves forward only. In fact the 
direction in which the belt, water or electricity moves can be 
reversed without reversing the direction in which energy is 
transmitted, or vice versa. 

Therefore, if energy is transmitted by a flow of water or of 
electricity a picture of the flow of energy will not be at all iden- 
tical with a picture of the flow of the transmitting medium, even 
though the same principles may be used in representing each 
kind of flow. 
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It will be understood that a representation of a flow of elec- 
trical energy is not at all a representation of a flow of electricity. 

That the motion of energy and the motion of the transmitting 
medium are practically independent is also shown by the fact 
that shafts, belts, water and electricity may be in active motion 
and yet transmit no power, and that the same mediums may trans- 
mit more power at times when they move slowly than when they 
move rapidly. 

This is because the mediums transmit no power unless they 
move under pressure or tension. Power, whether mechanical 
or electrical, is considered as consisting of two equally important 
components, one of motion and one of pressure. The amount 
of power is the product of the two components. For hydraulic 
transmission the power in foot-pounds per second is the product 
of the flow in cubic feet of water per second by the pressure in 
pounds per square foot, and similarly, for electric transmission, 
the power in watts is the product of the current of electricity 
in amperes by the electrical pressure (potential) in volts. 


ALTERNATING CURRENTS 


Where power is transmitted mechanically by shafts, belts or 
fluids, or electrically by direct currents, the motion and pressure 
each has its own fixed direction. However, power is also trans- 
mitted both mechanically and electrically by motions and pres- 
sures which alternate in direction periodically. The pistons, 
piston rods, connecting rods and other reciprocating parts of 
a steam engine transmit mechanical power by virtue of their 
- motion although this motion alternates in direction instead of 
being uniformly forward. In these cases it is important to note 
that the pressure as well as the motion also alternates. The 
pressure is on one side of the piston on the forward stroke and 
on the other side on the backward stroke. 

Energy is the product of motion and pressure, therefore, if 
motion and pressure both reverse, the flow of energy is not 
reversed, on the principle that the product of two negatives makes 
a positive. The reversal of the motion of the reciprocating parts 
of a steam engine does not reverse the motion of the energy which 
flows forward from steam pipe to shaft during the backward as 
well as forward stroke. 

With uniform motion or flow the amount of energy trans- 
mitted is equal to the product of the motion by the pressure. 
The same formula holds for reciprocating motion and alternating 
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flow, provided it is understood that by motion and pressure are 
meant mean motion and mean pressure. The mean is found 
by squaring the instantaneous values of the quantities, averaging 
these squares over a complete cycle and extracting the square 
root. 

The transmission of power by electric current which alternates 
in its direction follows the same principle as the transmission by 
reciprocating mechanical motion, namely, the reversal of the 
direction of the electric current does not reverse the flow of 
energy, because the pressure is simultaneously reversed. An 
alternating current of electricity, or of water for that matter, 
will transmit just the same amount of power as a direct current 
of the same mean magnitude, at the same mean pressure, pro- 
vided, however, that the current and potential reverse at exactly 
the same time. 

When the motion and pressure reverse simultaneously they are 
said to be in phase. Alternating motions or currents when in 
phase with their corresponding alternating pressures are practi- 
cally equivalent to uniform motions or direct currents for the 
transmission of power. 

Under these conditions the ribbon picture of power may be 
used for alternating-current transmission. However, it is to 
be remembered that the flow represented is not the instantaneous 
flow, which fluctuates, but the mean flow over one or more com- 
plete cycles. 

ACCELERATING POWER 

It may happen that while the motion and pressure are both 
reciprocating or alternating, and at the same rate, they fail to 
reverse simultaneously. 

The difference in time of reversal may be very small, but it can- 
not be greater than a quarter of a cycle. When motion and 
pressure reverse a quarter of a cycle apart, any further change 
in either direction brings the times of reversal closer together. 
For example, two cranks on the same shaft have their respective 
dead points as far apart as possible when set, like the cranks of 
a locomotive, a quarter of a revolution apart. Motion and 
pressure are then said to be in quadrature and each reverses 
when the other is at a maximum. 

Under these conditions motion and pressure, instead of being 
positive and negative simultaneously, thereby always giving 
a positive product,are of the same sign but half the time, so 
that their product is half the time positive and half negative. 
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This change in sign of the product, that is, of the power, indicates 
a reversal of its direction of flow. Where motion and pressure 
are in quadrature the energy flows forward and backward instead 
of moving uniformly forward. The average of the forward 
and backward flow is zero,so that such an alternating flow of 
energy. does not constitute a transmission of power in the or- 
dinary sense. 

The phenomenon of motion and pressure in quadrature occurs 
wherever a mass moves with a reciprocating motion. The motion 
is that of the mass, and the pressure that required to accelerate it. 
The power corresponding to their joint effect may be called 
accelerating power. 

The power transmitted by reciprocating motion is equal to 
the product of the mean velocity and mean pressure when motion 
and pressure are in phase. The rule may be extended to apply 
to accelerating power. 

The product of the mean velocity by the mean pressure, where 
motion and pressure are in quadrature, is an amount of power 
equal to the maximum value which the accelerating power at- 
tains during a cycle. The momentary flow at all times is pro- 
portional to this maximum. As the flow alternates in direction, 
giving an average value over the cycle of zero, it is convenient 
to use the maximum value as a measure of the flow where con- 
_ sidering it in connection with the associated flow of energy over 
one or more complete cycles. 

For reciprocating motion, the product of mean velocity by 
mean pressure is the transmitted power if the two quantities 
are in phase, but is the accelerating power if they are in quad- 
rature. 

Accelerating power is evidently always necessary where re- 
ciprocating motion is maintained. On the whole the accelerating 
power neither adds to, nor substracts from, the true power 
transmitted. It may exist where there is no true power trans- 
mitted, and for a given amount of true power the accelerating 
power may be greater or less. Finally it may be said that ac- 
celerating power is a peculiar form of power fundamental to re- 
ciprocating motion and that it may be considered as transmitted 
independently of the true power and according to its own laws. 

The steam engine, containing reciprocating parts, furnishes 
an example of the transmission of accelerating power. 

Consider a steam engine with steam shut off and running due 
to the momentum of the flywheel. Aside from any effects of 
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friction or of compression in the cylinder, the reciprocating 
parts, the piston for example, must be accelerated from rest 
to a maximum velocity, then retarded (accelerated negatively) 
and brought to rest again in each stroke. These accelerations 
require forces which must be transmitted to the piston from 
the flywheel through the intervening parts, such as the piston 
rod, as pressures (or tensions, which are negative pressures). 
The reciprocating parts are therefore transmitting accelerating 
pressures and at the same time are in active motion. However, 
it will be found that the motion of the rod reverses at the time 
when the pressure in it is a maximum and that the pressure 
reverses when the velocity is a maximum. That is, motion 
and pressure are in quadrature. 

The flywheel is giving out power and accelerating the piston 
during half the time and during the other half the process is 
reversed. It may be said that the flywheel and the piston are 
interchanging accelerating power which alternates in direction. 

At the instant that the reciprocating parts are passing their 
dead point the flywheel has a maximum velocity which is the 
same as though it were running freely unconnected to the re- 
ciprocating parts. At all other times the velocity of the flywheel 
is more or lessreduced. Consequently, if reciprocating parts are 
connected to a flywheel previously running freely the number of 
revolutions per minute will thereby be reduced. 

The flywheel contains a store of energy by virtue of its ve- 
locity. This reduction in the mean velocity results in a cor- 
responding reduction in the average energy stored in the flywheel, 
but on the other hand the reciprocating parts acquire an equal 
amount of average energy due to their mean velocity. 

From this point of view it may be said that the reciprocating 
parts have been energized at the expense of the flywheel, which 
has been deenergized. The total stored energy of the system 
has not been changed but it has been redistributed. 

In a steam engine, whether a simple engine with a single 
cylinder and crank, or a compound engine with several cranks, the 
motion of all the reciprocating parts, pistons, piston rods, con- 
necting rods, valves, valve rods, and eccentric rods, is in propor- 
tion to a single angular velocity, the speed of revolution of the 
engine. The distribution of accelerating power in one engine 
may forma complex system, all, however, based ona single angular 
velocity. In this respect it is similar to an alternating-current 
distributing system, which, however large, has a single frequency. 
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Where the mean angular velocity is constant the energizing of 
the reciprocating parts and the de-energizing of the rotating parts 
is directly proportional to the amount of accelerating power which 
flows. For example, if the weight of a reciprocating part is 
doubled, the energy it contains and the accelerating power it 
receives are both doubled, while if the stroke is doubled the 
energy and accelerating power are each quadrupled. At con- 
stant angular velocity, the amount of accelerating power may 
be used as a measure of the transfer of energy, and it may be 
said that each reciprocating part takes a flow of accelerating 
power proportional to the amount to which it is energized, while 
each rotating part is de-energized in proportion to the flow of 
accelerating power which it gives out. * . 


PICTURES OF ACCELERATING POWER 


To make a picture of the flow of accelerating power a second 
ribbon may be drawn of width equal to the accelerating power, 
that is, to the product of the mean force by the mean velocity. 
To distinguish between the two ribbons, that for energy trans- 
mission will be shaded longitudinally and that for accelerating 
power laterally. 

Accelerating power may be measured in the same units as 
other power, that is, foot-pounds per second, horse power, watts 
or kilowatts. 

Arrows have been placed on the energy flow ribbon to indicate 
that energy is continually passing a given point in one direction. 
With such a flow the total quantity of energy passed increases 
cumulatively with the time. The flow of accelerating power 
alternates in direction so that arrows to represent the successive 
instantaneous flows would point equally in both directions. 
However, in picturing the transmission of power by reciprocating 
motion we are not attempting to show the instantaneous values 
which fluctuate throughout the cycle but only the effect over one 
or more complete cycles. 

While the accelerating power has no direction of flow it is 
associated with the transfer of energy from the rotating flywheel 
to the reciprocating piston, which is in a determinate direction. 
As the de-energizing of the flywheel and the energizing of the 
piston are each proportional in magnitude to the width of the 
stream of accelerating power, it is a useful convention to mark 
on this ribbon arrows to indicate the direction of the transfer of 
energy. It is to be remembered that this transfer is a process 
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not cumulative with time, so that accelerating power of a con- 
stant amount may flow indefinitely from a flywheel without 
depleting its energy supply. The arrow on this ribbon represents 
a transfer of energy which occurs at the time when the flow 
from flywheel to piston first begins and which may be described 
as unstable. The transfer can only be maintained as long as 
the flow of accelerating power continues and in an amount pro- 
portional to the flow. Any increase or decrease of flow is ac- 
companied by a corresponding transfer of energy. 

It is further to be remembered that the direction of these ar- 
rows is determined by making the assumption that the rotating 
parts are the primary reservoirs of stored energy; therefore, 
that the flow of accelerating power (transfer of stored energy) 
is from the rotating parts to the reciprocating parts. This as- 
sumption is natural in the simple case used for illustration, but is 
not essential. That is, the direction of the arrows results from 
a convention and could be reversed by adopting a different 
convention. It is of course desirable to adhere always to one 
- convention, though it is useful to know that the arrows on the 
ribbon of accelerating power represent but one of two possible 
views. The conclusions are of course the same whichever 
view is adopted, the language in which they are clothed being 
alone affected. 

Fig. 4 shows the distribution of accelerating power from a 
flywheel to the reciprocating parts of an engine. 

The speed of the engine is 150 rev. per min. The stroke of 
the engine is two feet, giving the pistons a mean velocity of 
aw/V2 X 150 rev. per min. X 2 feet, or 667 feet per minute. 
The mean acceleration of the pistons is V2 X a? X 150? rev. 
per min. +60? seconds per minute X 2 feet, or 175 feet per second 
per second. The high-pressure piston weighs 120 pounds and 
takes a mean accelerating force of 120 pounds X 175 feet per 
second per second divided by 32.2, or 652 pounds. The ac- 
celerating power is therefore 652 pounds X 667 feet per minute 
divided by 33,000, or 13 horse power. 

The low-pressure piston weighs four times as much and re- 
quires 52 horse power acceleration. The valve weighs one- 
sixth as much and has one-fourth the travel and requires 1/96 the 
power, or 0.14 horse power. 

The high-pressure piston is energized to an amount equal to 
one-half its weight multiplied by the square of its mean velocity 
or 1/2 X 120 pounds X 667? feet per minute divided by 60? 
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seconds divided by 32.2 = 230 foot-pounds. The low-pressure 
piston contains 920 foot-pounds energy and the valve 2.4 foot- 
pounds. These quantities of energy are exactly proportional 
to the accelerating power taken by the parts, the ratio being 
33,000 foot-pounds per minute divided by 4 X mw X 150 rev. 
per min. or 17.5. That is, a reciprocating part is energized 
by 17.5 foot-pounds for every horse power of accelerating power 
which flows into it. 
MAGNETIZING POWER 

What has been said of mechanical motion and pressure when 

in quadrature applies also to electric currents and pressures. 
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Fic. 4—FLow OF ENERGY AND ACCELERATING POWER THROUGH ENGINE 


As reciprocating motion necessitates acceleration of matter and 
that requires the application of accelerating power, so alternating 
electric currents necessitate the acceleration of electricity and 
that also requires a similar kind of power. Mechanically, the 
accelerating power is stored intermittently as kinetic energy in 
the reciprocating mass, while electrically, the power is corres- 
pondingly stored in the alternating magnetic field of the moving 
electricity. Wherever there is reciprocating matter there must 
be mechanical accelerating power and wherever there is alterna- 
ting electricity there must be electric magnetizing power. 
‘Electric currents in quadrature with the electrical pressure 
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have been called idle or wattless currents because they transmit 
no power in the ordinary sense, and the product of these currents 
by the pressure has been called wattless power for the same reason. 
As the power taken by reactive coils is almost wholly ‘“wattless” 
the power is also called reactive power, with the advantage 
that there is no implication that it is not really power. As the 
“idle” currents produce magnetization they are also called 
magnetizing currents,and the name magnetizing power seems 
to give the simplest view of the function of reactive power. 
All of these electrical terms describe a special form of power 
which alternates in direction and is otherwise identical with 
mechanical accelerating power which exists in all reciprocating 
machines. 

Magnetizing power, it should be noted, is necessary to produce 
magnetism alternating in direction, just as accelerating power 
is necessary to produce reciprocating motion. 

When the magnetism is uniform in direction the magnetiza- 
tion is produced once for all at the beginning and no further 
magnetizing power is required. The same distinction occurs 
in mechanics: uniform motion, say of a flywheel, requires ac- 
celerating power only at the time of starting; after reaching 
speed it will run indefinitely without further acceleration. 

A permanent magnet or an electromagnet excited by direct 
currents may be regarded as a reservoir of magnetism just as 
a uniformly moving flywheel is a reservoir of energy. 

The miagnets used in direct-current electrical machinery are 
of this type, therefore, except at the instant of starting, no 
magnetizing power is used. 

A permanent magnet may be compared te a frictionless fly- 

wheel which will run indefinitely when once started. Flywheels 
in general cannot be frictionless but must have shaft and bear- 
ings. To keep such a flywheel running uniformly, energy must 
be continually supplied equal to the bearing friction. But it 
should be noted that such energy adds in no way to the stored 
energy of the flywheel. A direct-current electromagnet is sim- 
ilar to such a flywheel. The field current or exciting current 
merely overcomes electrical friction, that is, resistance, and 
conserves the magnetization put in at the first instant. 
' The magnetizing power flowing into an alternating-current 
magnet is like the accelerating power flowing into a reciproca- 
ting piston ,while the exciting power flowing into a direct-current 
magnet is like the mechanical power flowing into the bearings 
and overcoming the friction of a flywheel. 
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In practically all commercial machines for interchanging 
mechanical and electrical power, that is, generators and motors, 
the mechanical forces are due to the attraction and repulsion of 
magnets. With alternating-current machines the magnetism 
of these magnets is produced in whole or in part by this magnet- 
izing power. 

An ordinary alternating-current generator also has magnets 
excited by direct current. These magnets serve a similar pur- 
pose to the flywheel of a reciprocating engine. As the flywheel 
is a reservoir of mechanical energy which is drawn on to ac- 
celerate and retard the reciprocating parts, so the magnet of 
the alternator is a reservoir of magnetization which magnetizes 
and demagnetizes the alternating-current magnets of the circuit. 

As we may picture mechanical accelerating power flowing 
- out from the flywheel to each reciprocating part, of an engine, 
sO may we picture magnetizing power flowing out from the 
generator to each motor, transformer or other part containing 
an alternating-current magnet. 

The alternating-current magnets are magnetized at the ex- 
pense of the direct-current magnets. The gain of magnetiza- 
tion of one exactly equals the loss of magnetization of the other. 

A displacement of magnetization in a determinate direction ~ 
is then associated with the flow of magnetization, which being 
alternating, is itself directionless. Furthermore, the frequency 
being the same throughout the system, the amount of magnet- 
ization displaced is proportional to the magnetizing’ power. 

Electric machines absorb or give out mechanical energy 
because of attraction or repulsion of their constituent magnets. 
. Alternating-current machines such as ordinary generators, syn- 
chronous motors and synchronous converters contain both direct- 
and alternating-current magnets, while other important elec- 
tric machines such as transformers, induction motors, induction 
regulators and induction generators contain alternating-current 
magnets only. 

A machine containing both direct- and alternating-current 
magnets may either give out or absorb magnetizing power. 
A machine containing alternating-current magnets only can 
also give out or absorb magnetizing power if provided with a 
suitable commutator. The use of such a commutator is, however, 
still unusual and the ordinary induction motors and most other 
machines containing alternating-current magnets have no 
commutators. A machine containing alternating-current mag- 
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nets only, and without a commutator, can absorb but cannot 
give out magnetizing power. 

Most alternating electric machinery is designed to have an 
approximately constant magnetization, therefore the magnetiz- 
ing power is also approximately constant. The flow of magnet- 
ization to a transformer, induction motor or other non-com- 
mutating machine containing alternating-current magnets only, 
can be pictured as being constant at all loads for an ideal, per- 
fect machine. For a practical machine the flow of magnetiza- 
tion will increase slightly with increasing load although the 
useful magnetization decreases slightly, the voltage being as- 
sumed normal at all loads. Increased voltage at any load 
increases the flow of magnetization, and decreased voltage 
decreases it. 


PICTURES OF THE FLOW OF MAGNETIZING POWER 


“ Magnetizing power being but an electrical variety of acceler- 
ating power,its flow may be shown by a similar picture. A 
ribbon may be drawn for it with a width equal to the product 
of the mean current by the mean potential. 

Magnetizing power may be measured in the same units as 
accelerating or other power, though in electrical work magnet- 
izing power is measured in kilovolt-amperes instead of in kilo- 
watts. The two units are of the same dimensions, a kilowatt 
being the same as a kilovolt-ampere except that its application 
is limited by an additional convention that the current and 
pressure are in phase. It may be pointed out that it is equally 
important to distinguish: between kilovolt-amperes of magnet- 
izing power where current and pressure are in quadrature and 
kilovolt-amperes of apparent power where no determinate phase 
relation is implied. 

Arrows may be placed on the ribbon to show the direction in 
which magnetization has been displaced. The demagnetizing 
of the field magnets of an alternator and the magnetization of 
the fields of an induction motor being proportional to the mag- 
netizing power, and due to its flow, there is a natural basis for 
describing the flow as being from the point where demagnetiz- 
ing takes place and to the point where the magnetism reappears. 
This displacement of magnetization, like the transfer of energy 
from flywheel to piston, is a transient change which occurs when 
“the flow begins, but the displaced magnetization is only prevented 
from returning to its original state of equilibrium by the con- 
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tinuance of the flow of magnetizing power. The flow of magnet- 
izing power is therefore not a cumulative flow, and if constant, 
does not further deplete the magnetization of the source from 
which it springs nor build up an indefinite amount of magnet- 
ization at its terminus. 


THE INDucTION Motor anp INDUCTION GENERATOR 


Fig. 5 shows the flow of energy through an induction motor 
at varying loads. As previously mentioned, an induction 
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motor contains alternating-current magnets only, and_ there- 
fore must receive magnetizing power from some external source. 
The motor receives from the generator two independent kinds 
of power. The ordinary flow of energy through it is similar 
to that through a direct-current motor and requires no further 
comment. 

The magnetizing power which flows into the motor and goes 
no further is the peculiar feature. The width of this power 
ribbon does not vary much from full load to no-load. Motors 
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of different sizes take magnetizing power approximately in 
proportion to their horse power rating, though small motors 
take a somewhat greater proportion due to less perfect design. 
Low-speed motors take more than high-speed motors of the 
same rating, because the speed being low, the maximum torque 
must be high, and as the diameter of the armature is not in- 
creased sufficiently to maintain the same surface speed, a high 
torque requires more magnetic attraction and consequently more 
magnetism. Subject to considerable variation due to such 
causes, the figures shown may be taken as typical of any in- 
duction motor. 

An induction motor like other motors is reversible in its func- 
tion and may operate as a generator and is then called an in- 
duction generator. 

Fig. 5 is extended to show the transition from motor to 
generator action. The operation of the motor as a generator 
amounts to a reversal of the flow of energy, precisely as with 
a direct-current machine. 

However, the flow of magnetizing power does not and cannot 
reverse. An induction generator cannot produce magnetizing 
power. The induction motor is a reversible machine as regards 
the flow of energy but not as regards the flow of magnetization. 
This explains why one induction motor operated as a generator 
eannot operate another as a motor unless some other machine 
is also connected which is capable of furnishing the magnetiz- 
ing power for both machines. It also shows why it may be 
advantageous to forego the simplicity of the ordinary induction 
motor and add a commutator so that the inward flow of mag- 
netization may be reduced, eliminated or reversed. 


SyNcHRONOUS Motor AND ALTERNATING-CURRENT GENERATOR * 


An alternating-current generator can operate as an alterna- 
ting-current motor and is then called a synchronous motor. 
The synchronous motor differs from the induction motor in 
being completely reversible, that is, reversible as regards the 
flow of magnetization as well as of energy. Where an alternator 
transmits power to a synchronous motor there are three cases 
as shown in Fig. 6. 

The simplest case is where, as in direct-current transmission, 
no magnetizing power is required. Each machine has its mag- 
netization furnished locally by direct currents. The equality 
of excitation is indicated in the figure by drawing the exciters 
of the generator and motor as of the same size. 

Above this case is shown the one where magnetization as well 
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as energy is being transmitted from the generator to the motor. 
This indicates that the motor has insufficient magnetization, 
it is therefore said to be under-excited. The less the direct- 
current excitation of the motor, the greater the magnetizing 
power absorbed by it. This magnetizing power produces a 
useful magnetization in the motor just sufficient to supplement 
the inadequate direct-current magnetizaton. If the direct- 
current excitation decreases, the magnetizing power increases, 
so that finally, if the direct-current magnetization fails entirely, 
the magnetizing power alone may furnish approximately normal 
magnetization. A synchronous motor may, therefore, run 
without direct-current field excitation, in fact, this principle 
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is used in starting synchronous motors and converters. Such 
an.unexcited motor is similar to an induction motor but is so 
imperfectly designed for unexcited operation that it takes a 
much greater proportion of magnetizing power. 

An unexcited synchronous motor is, like an induction motor, 
reversible in regard to flow of energy and may be used as a gen- 
erator. However, an unexcited generator or motor must absorb 
and cannot produce magnetizing power. Therefore, an un- 
excited generator cannot be used to run an unexcited motor unless 
there is some other source of magnetizing power adequate for 
both generator and motor. 

At the bottom of the figure is shown the case where the 
motor has an excessive amount of magnetization or is over- 
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excited. The magnetizing power now flows from the motor to 
the generator. The effect of this flow is to demagnetize the 
motor, the amount of flow being just sufficient to bring the 
magnetization of the motor down to equality with that of the 
generator. 

The principle is, in fact, general, that magnetizing power de- 
magnetizes the machine from which it proceeds and magnetizes 
the one into which it flows. -Magnetizing power may, therefore, 
be imagined as a current or flow of magnetization from points 
of surplus to those of deficient magnetization. The surplus 
magnetization is to be found in those machines strongly excited 
by direct currents, the deficient magnetization in those weakly 
excited and more especially in transformers, induction motors 
and other apparatus having no direct-current excitation at all. 
Strong and weak excitation are of course only relative terms. 
If the excitation of a generator and a motor are equally strong or 
equally weak no flow of magnetizing power between them is 
necessary to preserve a balance. The voltage which a machine 
tends to have, due to its direct-current excitation alone, fur- 
nishes perhaps the simplest measure of the strength of excitation 
from the present point of view. 

Where several alternating-current machines having direct- 
current excitation are connected together, the increase in the 
excitation of any one machine tends to raise its voltage but 
this tendency is counteracted by a magnetizing current which 
flows away from it to the other machines, demagnetizing it and 
magnetizing them. A considerable increase in excitation of one 
machine, therefore, produces a smaller though widespread in- 
crease in magnetization of all the machines. Conversely, a 
decrease in excitation of one machine causes an inflow of mag- 
netizing power and a corresponding reduction in the voltage of 
the whole system. This condition holds whether the machines 
are all alternators or all synchronous motors or a mixture of 
the two. The function of the machine, whether generator. or 
motor, is immaterial, the relative excitation is the essential thing. 

The relative excitation of the machines (generators and motors) 
on a system governs the flow of magnetization and of that alone. 
The origin of the excitation is immaterial as regards the flow 
of energy; the excitation may all come from one machine, any 
one, or from all the machines in any proportion. As long as 
some source of adequate magnetization is provided the several 
machines may be driven as generators or operated as motors at 
will. 
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Consequently, increasing the excitation of one of two alterna- 
tors will not shift load to the other and an alternator may con- 
tinue to carry its full load even if its excitation is lost. 

Raising the voltage at one power house will not shift load to 
another and the voltage may be higher at the delivery end than 
at the generating end of a transmission line. 

It is true that such increasing of excitation and raising of 
voltage does shift the flow of power. but it is the flow of magnetiz- 
ing power only, not the flow of energy. 

In every alternating-current system two kinds of power 
coexist and flow independently. The two kinds may flow in 
the same or in opposite directions. Either flow may vary 
without interfering with the other flow. 

We may picture the variations in the two ribbons of power 
froma generator. The operator can with his right hand increase, 
decrease, stop or reverse the flow of the ribbon of energy by 
opening and closing the engine throttle or governor controller, 
while with the left hand he may similarly and independently 
control the ribbon of magnetization by raising or lowering the 
excitation by the field rheostat. The governor controller and 
the rheostat are the two handles by which to take hold of the 
two flows. 

THE SYNCHRONOUS CONDENSER 


Fig. 7 shows first an alternating-current generator at full load 
andover-excited. As the load isreduced, the energy flow decreases, 
stops and reverses just as previously shown for a direct-current 
machine. As the excitation is supposed to remain unaltered, 
the outflow of magnetizing power is practically unaffected by 
these changes of load by which a generator has become a motor. 
The transition stage between motor and generator operation 
presents the peculiarity that the machine though neither a motor 
nor a generator still produces magnetizing power. This feature 
is of such importance that the machine when so operating has 
a special name, being called a synchronous condenser. 

The synchronous condenser can be used to produce the magnet- 
izing power required for operation of induction motors or induc- 
tion generators or for the starting of unexcited synchronous 
motors, or in fact for producing all or any part of the flow of 
magnetization required for a transmission system. 

The amount of magnetization produced is under control, 
depending on the amount of excitation. The figure shows that 
with decreased excitation the flow of magnetizing power event- 
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ually ceases and that a further decrease reverses the flow. An 
under-excited synchronous “ condenser ”’ may be called a syn- 
chronous reactor. 
TRANSFORMERS 

Power consists of the product of two components, velocity 
and pressure. Either may be increased at the expense of the 
other and the power remains the same. 

Mechanically, increase of pressure with decrease of velocity 
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may be accomplished by gearing. In this graphical representa- 
tion of power, where the power as a whole is shown but not its 
components, the transmission of power through gearing makes 
no change in the direction of its flow nor in the width of the 
stream-except for the diversion of a small amount corresponding 
to the losses in the gearing. 

Transformers are used for increasing electrical pressures with 
corresponding decrease in current. A transformer is therefore 
a kind of electrical gearing and power will pass through it with 
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no change except a slight diminution to cover transformer losses. 

Accelerating power can be geared up or down mechanically 
just as well as energy flow. Similarly, magnetizing power can 
be transformed as readily as energy flow. A transformer is 
therefore no barrier to the free and independent flow of the two 
kinds of power. 

The electric transformers are a type of gearing corresponding 
mechanically to a direct-acting pump, the change of pressure be- 
ing produced by alternating or reciprocating motion. The 
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transformer, therefore, must itself receive a small amount of 
magnetizing power in order to work at all, but this is an approxi- 
mately fixed amount and does not otherwise affect the free flow 
of magnetizing power through it. 

The magnetizing power taken by a transformer is similar in 
characteristics to that of an induction motor, the principal 
difference being that the magnetic design of a transformer is 
much more perfect than that of an induction motor so that the 
proportion of magnetizing power taken is much smaller. 
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Fig. 8 shows the flow of power through a transformer. The 
transformer diverts from the energy stream a small branch 
which is consumed as transformer loss and from the magnetizing 
stream another small branch which magnetizes the core. Even 
at no load the transformer must receive these two small streams 
if it is active. Ordinarily both streams come from the same 
direction, that is, from the generator, but this is not essential, 
for when an induction generator drives a synchronous motor 
through the transformer the energy loss stream comes from the 
generator, the magnetization stream from the motor. i 

In a broad way generators and motors as well as transformers 
may be considered as a kind of gearing. 

A generator, like a transformer or a gear, transforms the pro- 
duct of one motion and one pressure into an approximately equal 
product consisting of a different motion and a correspondingly 
different pressure. 

Where both motions and pressures are mechanical the trans- 
forming device is called gearing, where one pair is mechanical 
and the other electrical it is called a motor or generator, and if 
both are electrical it is called a transformer. 


APPARENT POWER 


While energy flow and magnetizing flow can be considered to 
exist in the same circuit practically independently, there are 
not two distinguishable currents of electricity in the same wire. 
The currents and pressure of energy flow and of magnetizing 
flow combine into a single current and pressure. Neither the 
current nor the pressure alone shows any trace of the two com- 
ponents of which either may be considered to be built up. 
However, on comparing the composite current with the compo- 
site pressure it is found that the times of reversal are no longer 
either simultaneous or in quadrature. The effect on current 
and pressure of combining energy and magnetizing flow is to shift 
the relative time of reversal, or as it is ordinarily expressed, the 
phase is shifted. | Conversely, it is found that whatever the dif- 
ference in phase, the total effect of the current and pressure can 
be analyzed into two parts, one giving energy flow only and the 
other magnetizing flow only, and this forms one basis of the con- 
clusion that energy flow and magnetizing flow are two funda- 
mental kinds of power. 

The product of current and pressure is power, the kind of 
power depending upon the phase. Disregarding the phase, 
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which is often unknown, the product is called apparent power. 
When the phase of the two quantities is the same the apparent 
power is the same as energy flow, when phases are in quadrature 
it is the same as magnetizing flow. For intermediate phases ap- 
parent power consists of an energy flow component and a magnet- 
izing flow component. It is found that the square of the appar- 
ent power is equal to the sum of the squares of the energy flow 
and the magnetizing flow. 

This leads to the conclusion that if the ribbons representing 
energy flow are laid say horizontally and those representing mag- 
netizing flow are turned vertically then a diagonal ribbon connect- 
ing them will represent the apparent power. 

Fig. 9 shows how a flow of 80 kilowatts of energy and 60 
kilovolt-amperes of magnetization gives an apparent flow of 
100 kilovolt-amperes. 

While apparent power is not itself a fundamental kind of power 
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it is perhaps more readily measured than either energy flow 
or magnetizing flow, as it is only necessary to measure the current 
by an ammeter and the pressure by a voltmeter and multiply 
the result, without regard to the difference in phase. 

It is also of importance because furnishing a measure of the 
size of generators, transformers, motors, etc., which must be 
used to transmit simultaneously the flow of energy and of mag- 
netization. 

Power Factor 


Power factor expresses the relation between energy flow and 
apparent power. It is the number of kilowatts of power de- 
livered per kilovolt-ampere apparently transmitted. 

When the power factor is fixed the relation between the 
magnetizing and energy flows is also fixed. If the power factor 
is constant the magnetizing and energy flows can only increase 
or decrease proportionally. 

Fig. 10 shows the relation between the flow of energy and the 
flow of magnetization at various power factors. The two flows 
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are equal for a power factor of 1/V2 = 71 per cent. With 
increasing power factors the proportion of magnetizing flow 
diminishes until it vanishes at unity power factor, while with 
decreasing power factors the proportion of energy flow diminishes 
and it becomes zero at zero power factor. 

While the magnetizing power is relatively less at low than at 
high power factors an increase in power factor does not neces- 
sarily mean that the magnetizing power has decreased. Thus, 
in an induction motor, the power factor ig higher at full load 
than at no-load, nevertheless the magnetizing power is also 
greater. The increased power factor results from a great increase 
in energy flow accompanied by a small increase in magnetizing 
power. 
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LAGGING AND LEADING CURRENTS 


The terms lagging and leading indicate the relative directions 
of flow of the two kinds of power. If they flow in the same 
direction the current is said to be lagging, if in opposite direc- 
tions, leading. If the current is lagging it may be changed to 
leading by reversing either but not both of the flows. Ifa syn- 
chronous motor is under-excited the current is lagging. Increas- 
ing the excitation makes the current leading because it reverses 
the flow of magnetization while the flow of energy is not affected. 
If, however, the excitation is not increased but mechanical power 
is applied to drive the motor as a generator, the current also 
becomes leading because the flow of energy has been reversed 
while the flow of magnetization is not changed. Ifthe excitation 
is increased and mechanical driving power is also applied, the 

-current remains lagging because both flows have been reversed. 
These effects are shown in Fig. 11. 
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BRANCHED CIRCUITS 


Where a circuit branches, say from one generator to two motors 
operating at different power factors, the determination of the 
power factor of the generator from that of the motors looks 
rather complicated The same problem is extremely simple if 
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viewed as the division of two kinds of currents, each into two 
branches. 

For example, a generator supplies an induction motor taking 
80 kilowatts at 80 per cent power factor lagging, and a syn- 
chronous motor taking 100 kilowatts at 98 per cent power 
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factor leading. It is evident that the generator supplies the 
sum of 80 and 100 kilowatts, or 180 kilowatts, but it is not 
very obvious that its power factor is 97.6 per cent lagging. 

Fig. 12 shows that this complicated relation of power factors 
is merely a roundabout way of saying that the induction motor 
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takes 60 kilovolt-amperes of magnetizing power while the 
synchronous motor gives out 20 kilovolt-amperes, therefore, the 
generator must give out the difference, or 40 kilovolt-amperes. 

From these elements a picture may be drawn of the flows of 
energy and magnetization in any transmission and distribution 
system. The ribbons show graphically the equality between 
inflowing and outflowing energy and between inflowing and 
outflowing magnetization. A single flow of energy may have as- 
sociated with it two or more separate flows of magnetization as 
shown in Fig. 13. Here a synchronous condenser forms a local 
source of magnetization for the induction motors at the end of a 
transmission line, thus saving the losses of transforming and trans- 
mitting this flow as well as performing other useful functions. 
The generator is shown as furnishing the magnetizing power for 
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motors in its vicinity. Water power transmission systems usually 
have little load at the generating end and there are indications 
that a normal method of operation of such systems is to have the 
source of magnetization at the receiving end. When the flow 
of magnetization is in the opposite direction to the flow of energy 
at full load, the voltage drop due to the load is decreased, and 
the regulation is improved. 


CHARGING POWER 


The electric phenomena previously described are those which 
result from the storage of energy in an electric circuit due to 
magnetization. Energy may, however, also be stored in another 
form due to electric charging. Where the electricity is used 
in the form of alternating currents the electric charging current, 
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like the magnetizing current, must transport this energy to the 
part charged and back to the source periodically. Charging 
power must flow to every part where there is electrostatic 
capacity. With charging power, as with magnetizing power, 
the current and potential are in quadrature. In fact charg- 
ing power is the same as magnetizing power except that the 
direction of flowisreversed. That is, a kilovolt-ampere of charg- 
ing power flowing south is the same as a kilovolt-ampere of 
magnetizing power flowing north. The single term, magnetiz- 
ing power, is then sufficient for both. The choice of the term 
magnetizing power instead of charging power furnishes the basis 
of the convention which has been used in indicating the direc- 
tion of flow of this kind of accelerating power. 
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However, this difference should be noted—an alternating- 
current electric condenser is always a source of magnetizing 
power, while an alternating-current magnet is always a sink in 
which such power disappears. 

The alternating-current condenser and the alternating-current 
magnet are complementary. 

The electric condenser, therefore, may be used as a substitute 
for the direct-current magnets of an alternator in furnishing 
the magnetization of a transmission system. 

An alternator without direct-current field excitation may re- 
ceive all needed excitation from an electric condenser, and an 
induction motor may operate as an induction generator receiving 
its magnetization from a condenser. These results are obtained 
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in practise, though they are not the normal operating conditions 
on high-tension transmission systems. 

A rotating machine structurally identical with an alternator 
or synchronous motor, but not performing any mechanical work, 
may furnish the magnetizing power for a system, in whole or 
in part, much as an electrostatic condenser would, and hence is 
called a synchronous condenser. 

Fig. 14 shows the essentially different behavior of an electro- 
static condenser and a synchronous condenser as the voltage 
changes. The flow of magnetizing power from an electrostatic 
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Fic. 15—FLow or ACCELERATING POWER AND MAGNETIZING POWER IN 
OSCILLATING CIRCUITS 


condenser increases as the square of the voltage. Magnetizing 
power flows from a synchronous condenser only when the 
circuit voltage is below that corresponding to the excitation 
of the condenser. If these voltages are equal the synchronous 
condenser is neutral as regards magnetizing power. Ifthe circuit 
voltage is higher, the synchronous condenser absorbs magnetizing 
power and ceases to be like a condenser, becoming similar to a 
reactor. 

The phenomena due to charging power are not peculiar to 
electrical transmission. If the steam ports of an engine are 
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permanently closed when the piston is in’ mid position in the 
cylinder it cannot be moved in either direction without compres- 
sing the air on one side and expanding that on the other side. 
If the engine shaft is rotated the piston will require a reciproca- 
ting force to overcome the air pressure and this force will be 
zero at midstroke and maximum at the dead point; that is, it is 
in quadrature with the motion. For a given direction of motion 
the direction of this force will be opposite to that which would 
be required for acceleration. This reversal of one component 
but not of both, reverses the direction of the power. Conse- 
quently, such an air-cushioned piston becomes a source of ac- 
celerating power. As it passes the dead point the flywheel now 
has its minimum instead of its maximum velocity. The effect 
of connecting the air cylinder to the wheel at this point is to 
energize it. 

Fig. 15 shows that the outflow of accelerating power from 
an air cylinder is like the outflow of magnetizing power from an 
electrostatic condenser—one energizes the flywheel, the other 
magnetizes the generator. Conversely, the reciprocating piston 
and the alternating magnet both take a corresponding inflow 
and de-energize the flywheel and de-energize the generator, re- 
spectively. 

If the two flywheels are combined, the energizing and de-ener- 
gizing processes may cancel. The flywheel then becomes un- 
necessary to maintain the motion and consequent flow of ac- 
celerating power and the reciprocating motion of the piston 
may be maintained by connecting it directly to the air cylinder. 
It is then merely a weight oscillating at the end of an air spring. 

The two generators may be similarly combined and eliminated, 
giving an electrical oscillating circuit of a magnet and a con- 
denser. 


Presented at the 307th meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York, 
April 9, 1915. 


Copyright 1915, By A. I. E. E. 


CONTINUOUS WAVES IN LONG-DISTANCE RADIO- 
TELEGRAPHY 


BY L. F. FULLER 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


Ability to predetermine the probable normal daylight 
sending radius of high-powered radiotelegraphic stati ons is of 
prime importance in their design. 

The theoretical transmission equations for both continuous 
and damped waves are discussed and the empirical formulas for 
the latter are given. 

Experiments with continuous waves over a period of six 
months between San Francisco and Honolulu, a distance of 2100 
nautical miles (3880 km.), are described, and an empirical for- 
mula for the calculation of probable sending radius ,with such 
waves is proposed. This is checked by experiments between 
Tuckerton, N. J., and Honolulu, 4330 nautical miles (8000 km.). 

Curves giving the energy received at Honolulu from San 
Francisco under both day and night conditions are shown, and the 
effects of changes in wave length upon transmission efficiency are 
discussed. Evidence strengthening theories of the reflection, 
refraction and interference of Hertzian waves in long-distance 
transmissions, and experimental data showing interference bands 
not over 18 milesin width, are given. The great value of easy and 
rapid changes in wave length, especially at night, is apparent 
from the curves. 

Final conclusions drawn from a comparison of the empirical 
transmission formulas for continuous and for damped waves are 
that the transmission efficiency of continuous waves is some- 
what higher than that of damped waves on wave lengths of ap- 
proximately 3000 m. or above, and that this advantage increases 
with the wave length. 


THEORETICAL FEATURES 


HE comparative transmission efficiency of continuous and 
damped waves has been the subject of much discussion. 
Most experimental attempts to study the question have 
been over moderate distances and no difference has been observed 
until recently. Austin!* states that experiments of the United 
States Navy Department from the Arlington station, using a 
Poulsen arc for the generation of continuous waves and a 500- 
cycle spark transmitter for the production of damped waves, have 
shown that at distances of the order of 2000 nautical miles 
(3700 km.), or above, continuous waves are on an average 
superior. 
*Reference numbers refer to the bibliography at end of paper, 
809 
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A theoretical analysis of the transmission of electromagnetic 
waves, either continuous or damped, over a perfectly conducting 
plane, was given by Sommerfeld? in 1909. Further treatment 
of the subject has been given by Poincairé’, Nicholson’, 
March®, von Rybczynski® and Zenneck’. Certain experi- 
mental data over short distances have also been given by 
Duddell®, Taylor® and Tissot?. 

In 1912, Eccles!® gave a theoretical discussion of the prop- 
agation of electromagnetic waves in long-distance transmission 
around the curvature of the earth. His conclusions are strength- 
ened by the United States Navy Department’s tests of 1910 and 
1913, recorded by Austin! ™, and by the Federal Telegraph 
Co. Poulsen arc, San Raneeto! Honolulu tests of 1914, to be 
described herein. 

The results of the Sommerfeld theoretical treatment of the 
transmission problem may be stated as follows for continuous 


waves: 
__0.0019 d 
E = 1207 Leb yaa uy 1173 
sind ° 


(1) 


where E = effective electric amplitude in volts per km. of 
the electric field at a distance (d) from the send- © 
ing antenna. 
hi = effective height” of sending antennain km. 
I; = current in amperes at base of sending antenna. 
\ = wave length in km. 
d = distance in km. 
6 = angle at center of earth subtended by distance d. 
It is assumed that the earth is perfectly conducting and that d 
is several wave lengths. 
If the waves are damped, then on account of ie wave train 
form of the oscillations, 


) 
; 0.0019 d 
E=1207 mo 280 Hogar 
N/ ie (2) 
2 


where 6, and 62 are the decrements of the transmitter and re- 
ceiver respectively. 
Solving equation (1) for Ip the current in amperes at the base 
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of the receiving antenna of effective height ho km. and of resis- 
tance R ohms, we obtain for continuous waves: 


Eh2 _ hihzT, 6 _ 0.0019 4 
Le R ae iNGR- hy a D cee athe (3) 


and from equation (2) for damped waves: 


x IR AJ) 


Ba 


nn a le sin sin @ _ 0.0019 ¢ 
“é 41/3 


(4) 


This may be divided into four terms: 


. : hy he Ih: 

1 ee BLE 
(1) 120 7 wi 
which is the Hertzian expression for the effective value of the 
current flowing through a resistance at a point in the equatorial 
plane of an equivalent oscillator of length 2h at a distance d. 


6 


sin 0 


(2) 
takes account of the curvature of the earth. 


Weds oe Be 


takes account of the damping at both transmitter and receiver 
and is therefore unity for continuous waves. . 


(3) 


_ 0.0019 d 
(4) : é 41/3 


corrects for the divergence of energy into the upper strata of the 
atmosphere due to the waves not following perfectly the curva- 
ture of the earth, and might be termed a “ divergence factor.” | 

All these theoretical equations are for a perfectly conducting 
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earth surface. Von Rybczynski states that a slight decrease in 
conductivity will result in a slight increase in received energy, 
apparently due to a reduction in the divergence factor. A 
considerable reduction in earth surface conductivity, however, 
will result in severe loss, and an absorption factor must be 
introduced. This is the case in most overland transmissions. 

It is obvious, therefore, that theoretical transmission formulas 
must vary with the type of earth surface over which transmission 
is effected, and that empirical formulas derived from experimen- 
tal data will likewise vary, the only certain uniformity possible 
in earth surface conductivity being over sea water. Atmospheric 
conditions affecting electromagnetic waves are so variable during 
the hours of darkness that it is only under normal day conditions 
that uniformity can exist. Hence, the only relatively uniform 
basis upon which theoretical and empirical formulas may be 
compared is for transmission over. sea water under normal day 
conditions. 

In 1911 Austin" gave the results of quantitative experi- 
ments up to 1000 nautical miles (1850 km.) from a spark trans- 
mitter at Brant Rock, Mass., and again’ in 1914 with a spark 
transmitter from the United States naval radiotelegraphic 
station at Arlington, Va., up to 2000 nautical miles (3700 km.). 
These experiments with the damped wave may, according to 
Austin (loc. cit.), be expressed by the following semi-empirical 
formula: 


2 hy he I, G _ 0.0015 4 
Seer, Ve pradeia (5) 


The term Vee may be considered as unity for distances of 


2000 nautical miles (8800 km.). 
The main point of difference between this and the theoretical 
Sommerfeld formula for the damped wave is in the last term, 


; -_ 0.0015 -d_ ; _ 0.0019 d 
the divergence factor, e vj insteadofe 217 . 


This makes long-distance radiotelegraphy much easier than 
theory would indicate and is probably due to a return of energy 
from the upper atmosphere by reflection or refraction, or both. 
Presumably, therefore, a convergence factor might be added to 
the theoretical formula. From many data available, especially 
those to be presented herein on the San Francisco-Honolulu sus- 
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tained-wave experiments of 1914, it is probable that such conver- 
gence is considerably greater with continuous than with damped 
waves. No experimental data are available from any source on 
the effects of changes in decrement on transmission efficiency 
and divergence factor over long distances. 

The foregoing covers briefly the theoretical equations of long- 
distance radio transmission for both continuous and damped 
waves and the empirical formula of Austin for damped waves. 
This formula (5) proves quite satisfactory for the ordinary cal- 
culations of practical work, and would indicate that a change 
should be made in the theoretical equations to account for the 
considerable increase in received energy noted, seemingly due to 
convergence; 1.e., a return to the earth’s surface, near the re- 
ceiver, of energy radiated into the upper atmosphere after leav- 
ing the transmitting station. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


The following description of the San Francisco-Honolulu 
sustained wave tests of 1914 may be divided into two parts. 

1. That dealing with the effects of wave length upon the 
strength of received signals. This has an accuracy which is 
satisfactory for comparative results, and probably averages with- 
in 10 per cent. 

2. That part covering the derivation of a proposed empirical 

‘formula for sustained wave transmission. This has an accuracy 
below that which could have been obtained had the two stations 
involved not been handling commercial work, which necessitated 
the taking of experimental data at irregular intervals, and caused 
frequent interruptions. It is probably accurate within 20 per 
cent. , 

Thus all deductions based upon the relative value of re- 
ceived energy readings may be regarded as being considerably 
more reliable than those based upon actual received energy 
values. 

It is believed, however, that all data are of sufficient accuracy 
for practical purposes and that the transmission formula for 
continuous waves may be satisfactorily used in commercial 
design. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLANTS 

The data presented herein were taken during the period of 
six months extending from January to June, 1914, inclusive. 
The range of wave lengths was from 3000 to 11,800 meters, and 
the distance of transmission 2100 nautical miles (3880 km.). 
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The stations were the San Francisco and Honolulu plants 
of the Federal Telegraph Co. Both were equipped with 100- 
kw. Poulsen-Federal arc transmitters .rated on continuous 
d-c. input, although 40-50 kw. is the usual power employed. 

Each had three guyed wooden towers, two 440 ft., and one 
608 ft. in height, giving triangular flat top antennas of 0.010 mf. 
capacity. 

At San Francisco the 440-ft. towers were 600 ft. between 
centers. The 608-ft. tower was 900 ft. from one, 1095 ft. from the 
other 440-ft. tower. 

At Honolulu all towers were on 600-ft. centers, forming an 
equilateral triangle, and there was in addition the arc of approx- 
imately 135 degrees of an umbrella antenna, strung from the 
back side of the 608-ft. tower over shallow tide water. This 
accounts for the capacity of this antenna with the close tower 
' spacing being the same as that at San Francisco. 

The center of capacity at Honolulu was very close to 394 ft. 
(120 m.), while at San Francisco, due to greater sags, it was 
approximately 380 ft. (116 m.). 


Metuops or TAKING DaTa 


Antenna Currents were measured by hot-wire ammeters cali- 
brated from a 100-ampere Hartmann-Braun unshunted hot band 
instrument used as a standard. 

Wave Lengths were measured by a standard wave meter! 
employing a tikker and phones to indicate resonance. 

Centers of Capacity were determined by mapping the triangular 
network of the antennas giving the height above the earth for 
various areas, and assuming a low capacity for the down leads. — 

Received Watts were determined by the shunted telephone meth- 
od. The general procedure was identical with that used in the 
U.S. Navy Department tests of 1910 and 1913 described by Aus- 
tin"! and was briefly as follows: 

If the receiving telephones be shunted by a variable resistance, 
the incoming signal has an audibility of one when the shunting 
resistance is so adjusted that the dots and dashes can just be 
differentiated. The following relation then exists: 


R.-+- SS 
Ay ==> 6) 


where Ay =audibility factor or number of times audibility. 
R =impedance of telephones in ohms. 
and S =impedance of resistance shunting telephones in ohms. 
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For the purpose of determining the received watts for a given 
value of resistance shunting the phones, or for a given audibility 
factor, another Poulsen-Federal arc station near by was used 
as a transmitter,and a thermo-couple and galvanometer were 
inserted in the antenna of the receiving station. These had 
previously been calibrated on direct current and indicated the 
received antenna current. 

Measurements of the resistance of the antenna circuit, with 
the secondary of the receiver adjusted to resonance, were made 
throughout a range of wave lengths extending from 3000 to 
10,000 meters, and the received watts for a known audibility 
factor were calculated by RI*. These values of received energy 
were reduced to received watts for unit audibility. Using a 
rotary tikker and sensitive telephone receivers these results 
gave the relation 


P= 3.2 X 10°* A; (7) 
where P = received energy in watts and 
Ay = audibility factor as defined above. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Reference to the tabulated data shows the general average 
of signal strength obtained with the antenna current at the trans- 
mitter reduced to 35 amperes. 

It was kept below 50 amperes in order that a minimum error 
might be introduced in correcting received current for a con- 
stant transmitting antenna current for all wave lengths. Pre- 
liminary investigation of this point showed that for transmitting 
antenna currents somewhat above 50 amperes the received current 
did not vary directly as the transmitting current’ but fell off 
somewhat. 

In order to eliminate as far as possible factors tending to cause 
questionable results, the antenna current in all tests was kept at 
such a value as to make it possible to correct received current 
with certainty to the values which would have been obtained 
had it been convenient to hold the transmitting antenna current 
constant for all wave lengths. 

All data are for transmission with daylight over the entire 
path, except on a certain few night tests. With the exception 
of ten miles of bare hills approximately 1200 ft. in height at the 
San Francisco end, the path of transmission lies entirely over sea. 
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DISCUSSION OF CURVES 


Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4 show received energy as a straight-line 
function of the wave length. It is possible that during these 
tests the waves were subjected to refraction only and that the 
amount of energy received by reflection from the upper atmos- 
phere was small, probably indicating stable day conditions.” 

The data in Fig. 5 show a constant gain in received energy up 
to 7000 meters, with a second peak at 10,000 meters. 

Fig. 6 is somewhat similar; again showing a maximum at 7000 
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meters, a minimum between 8000 and 9000 and a rise again 
at 10,000 meters. 

Fig. 7 is also of this same general type. All three indicate a 
combination of day and night conditions with possibly partial 
interference on certain wave lengths, and addition on others, 
due to a combination of reflection and refraction phenomena. 

Fig. 8 is a typical night curve showing a marked reduction in 
signal strength on certain wave lengths, probably due to reflec- 
tion phenomena. When compared with Fig. 18, however, it will 
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be noted that the efficiency of transmission on the night of April 
lst must have been considerably lower than on the night of June 
13th, since no reduction in received energy following the radia- 
tion resistance curve is noted in the former case. This shows 
that the reduced losses in transmission on the long waves more 
‘than counterbalanced the reduction in radiation resistance. 
The great difference in observed audibilities on these two nights 
also indicates this fact. 

Fig. 9 again shows a constant daylight condition, the received 
energy being a straight-line function of the wave length, probably 
indicating consistent refraction and no reflection. 
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Fig. 10 is interesting in again showing a maximum near 7000 
meters; but the 8000- and 9000-meter waves show a decrease. 
Judging from the last two points on this curve, and from the 
behavior of curves in Figs. 11, 12, 14 and 15, it is probable that 
this curve, if continued, would show an increase in received 
energy. 

Figs. 11 and 12 show a maximum at 8000 and 7000 meters 
respectively, a minimum at 9000 meters, and a decided rise 
at 10,000 meters. It is thought quite probable that at 14,000 
and 16,000 meters, the double of 7000 and 8000 meters, other 
maximums might be noted. These are shown by dotted ex- 
tensions. 
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Fig. 13 is another typical night curve, similar to Fig. 8, show- 
ing a marked reduction in signal strength on certain waves. It 
is interesting to note that the average of these points gives a 
curve which follows the radiation resistance curve of the trans- 
mitting station, showing a falling off of the received energy in 
proportion to the reduction in the radiation resistance at the 
transmitter. For reasons given in the discussion of Fig. 8, 
the efficiency of transmission must have been very high and 
reflection phenomenon marked at the time Fig. 13 was taken. 

Figs. 14 and 15 are typical examples of the unstable daylight 
class, probably indicating refraction, and in addition, reflection 
and a resulting interference upon certain wave lengths. 

From a half-hour to two hours time elapsed during the taking 
of each set of observations. During this period the conditions 
of absorption for various wave lengths could have changed 
materially. However, many sets of observations are the results 
of two sets of readings, giving identical curves although separated 
by one-half to three-quarters of anhour. It may be assumed with 
reasonable accuracy therefore, that as a whole, the observations 
for any given date recorded herein present conditions existing 
simultaneously on all the wave lengths. This is undoubtedly 
true of the data showing stable day conditions and these are the 
only data from which deductions and calculations have been 
made. 

It is probably not true, however, of the pure night curves, 
Figs. 8 and 13. At night, conditions of apparent absorption 
may vary by several hundred per cent within a few minutes. 
The fact that the mean values of Fig. 13 follow the radiation 
resistance curve, however, would tend to show that conditions © 
were fairly uniform throughout the period during which its 
observations were made. : 


An EMPIRICAL TRANSMISSION FORMULA FOR CONTINUOUS WAVES 


The observed data are presented in the accompanying tables 
and from these the curves of the fifteen plates are drawn. 

Calculations have been made from data taken from the curves 
as drawn. Only curves or parts of curves which show stable 
daylight conditions have been used. These are: 


Fig 1. All waves 


“ 9 “ “ 
“ 3 “ “ 


“ 4 “ “ 
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OBSERVED DATA 
CORRECTED TO I; =35 AMPERES 


1% 


Fig. Wave Length Received En- : Fig. Wave Length Received En- 
No. Meters ergy No. Meters ergy 
a Watts X10-10 | Watts x 10-10 
ie iP: 
ik, 5000 145. 8. 6000 1120.0 
7000 190. N 7000 1340.0 
9000 259. i 8000 788.0 
10000 301 g : 9000 1100.0 
11000 336. h 10000 1100.0 
11800 368. cr 
9. 6000 40.7 
2. 5000 157. 4000 124.0 
6000 217. 8000 127.0 
7000 288. ‘ 9000 . 170.0 
: 10000 210.0 
3) 3000 496. 10, 6000 52.5 
4000 531. 7000 118.5 
5000 orl. 8000 113.8 
6000 557. 9000 f 68.4 
7000 905. ; 10000 12.2 
8000 829. — 
9000 919. iit 5000 26.0 
10000 1170. 6000 110.8 
7000 130.0 
8000 168.0 
4, 4000 255.0 9000 1520 
5000 312.0 10000 82.0 
6000 480.0 - 
7000 454.0 12. 5000 32.0 
8000 660.0 6000 89.6 
9000 778.0 7000 186.0 
8000 114.5 
9000 79.4 
5. 5000 429.0 10000 92.5 
6000 707.0 ————_ 
7000 911.0 13% 3000 2540.0 
8000 830.0 4000 1295.0 
9000 886.0 N 5000 668.0 
10000 919.0 i 6000 2720.0 
10500. 886.0 g 7000 576.0 
h 8000 1610.0 
t 9000 743.0 
6 4000 7.8 10000 320.0 
5000 14.6 10500 842.0 
6000 53.6 — 
7000 142.0 14, 6000 179.0 
8000 73.3 7000 310.0 
9000 75.2 8000 292.0 
10000 135.0 9000 127.0 
10000 111.0 
10500 151.0 
ie 4000 7.8 —q— um 
5000 27.2 15. 6000 107.5 
6000 142.0 7000 156.0 
7000 255.0 8000 179.0 
8000 215.0 9000 126.0 
9000 237.0 10000 167.0 
10500 214.0 10500 178.0 
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Fig. 


“ 


5000-7000 meters 
6000-7000 meters 
6000-7000 meters 
“ 9. All waves 


“ 


ere 


0.0019 d- 
If in formula (3) the last term, the divergence factore ~ 1% 


be written e 44 and the whole formula be solved for A, we obtain 


A se hy hs I, i 
Acmaitisy eas Goi WSN RATAN O VEAL Bi (8) 


Twenty-five separate calculations of A by the above formula 
have been made from data taken from the curves on wave lengths 
ranging from 3000 to 11,800 meters. From these it may be said 
that for continuous waves 


B 
PETE (9) 


within the limits of error of these observations. 

In the above equation the average of twenty-five values of B 
is 45 & 10-4. 

The exponent of \ shown in equation (9) holds consistently 
through all data, while 6 varies from day to day. The value 
given above was the average observed during these tests. The 
maximum noted occurred on March 15th on 6000 meters when 6 
reached a value of 77 X 10-4. The minimum noted was on March 
8th on a 9000-meter wave when 6 dropped to 20 X 10-4. 

Substituting equation (9) and the above average value of B 
in formula (3), we obtain the following daylight transmission 
formula for continuous waves over sea water: 


hy he I.\/ rf) pee 


E teriel shad. REA sina yer iae A (10) 


where all factors are expressed as in formula (8). 

No attempt has been made to give an average value of 8 for 
night work, since it may vary by many hundred per cent within 
a few minutes and a few hundred meters change in wave length 

“may make a variation of the same order of magnitude. Figs. 
8 and 13 illustrate these points. It is also obviously useless to 
attempt the approximation of 8 for day work during periods when 
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partial night conditions exist. All such conditions usually tend 
to reduce the apparent absorption upon certain waves and in- 
crease it upon others. Hence in using formula (10) for the 
calculation of average sending radius and received signal strength, 
it maybe considered safe to use the average value of B given above, 
provided the transmitting station has several waves at its disposal. 
If its available wave lengths are limited, however, it is liable, 
at times during which unstable day conditions exist, to be forced 
to transmit on a wave having poor transmission efficiency. 
With such stations it is obviously safer to use a value of 6 more 
nearly the maximum noted above for the calculation of average 
sending radius. The value to be used is naturally controlled 
to a great extent by the importance of the station, the quality 
of service required, and the geographical location. 

During November and December, 1914, tests were carried on 
by the United States Navy Department from the Goldschmidt 
high-powered radiotelegraphic station at Tuckerton, N. J., to 
the Honolulu plant of the Federal Telegraph Company. Signals 
were transmitted in daylight the entire distance of approximately 
4330 nautical miles (8000 km.), using a rotary tikker detector in 
receiving at Honolulu. 

The antenna at Tuckerton consists of 36 wires attached to 
the top of a steel tower 825 ft. (250 m.) in height. The outer 
ends of these wires are attached to poles 40 ft. (12 m.) high 
arranged in a circle of 1500 ft. (450 m.) radius with the steel 
tower at the center. The wave lengths used by Tuckerton were 
7400 and 10,000 meters. The shorter wave was never heard in 
Honolulu in daylight, but the longer was received consistently 
during the tests with daylight over the entire path of transmis- 
sion. On the 7400-meter wave, both a Goldschmidt alternator 
and a Poulsen-Federal arc were used, but on the 10,000-meter 
wave only the arc was available. 

Certain further checks on formula (10) are possible from these 
tests. These are as follows: 

At San Francisco, approximately 2000 nautical miles from 
Tuckerton, the ratio of received currents for the 10,000- and 
7400-meter waves was 


I. m 
ates = 1.56 observed and 1.67 calculated. 

R 7400 m 
This is primarily a check upon the V2 exponent of wave length 
and the constant Bof 45 x 10-4in the divergence factor. 
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At Honolulu a received current of 5.5 10-* amperes on 10,000 
meters was observed. The calculated value from formula (10) 
is 6.12 X 10-§ amperes. 

On the 7400-meter wave from Tuckerton, formula (10) gives 
a value of received current below audibility and this is roughly 
checked by the fact that this wave was never heard until noon, 
Honolulu time, which was 5:30 p.m. at Tuckerton. This late 
in the day, normal conditions no longer exist and night conditions 
are beginning. The calculations are made from the following 
data: 

I, = 122 amperes on 10,000 meters and 100 
amperes on 7400 meters 

ha = 800 4t0=291253<-1032 km, 

he = 197 ft. = 60 X 10° km. 

X = 10 km. and 7.4 km. 

d = 4830 nautical miles = 8000 km. 

{ Rioooo = 150 ohms. High resistance due to 
close coupling, mediocre ground, and 
series receiving circuit. 

L Raa == 1135) olevaars,. 

@ = 72.5 degrees. 

As= 14.25 times audibility at Honolulu on 
10,000-meter wave and zero on 7400- 
meter wave. 

P, = 3.2X10-” watts for unit audibility. 


At Honolulu 


No consistent difference was noted at San Francisco or 
Honolulu in the energy received from the alternator as compared 
with the arc when both were transmitting upon the same wave 
length and delivering the same antenna current. 

The general conclusions to be drawn from the San Francisco- 
Honolulu and Tuckerton-Honolulu tests of 1914 are as follows: 

(1) Under normal day conditions the comparative trans- 
mission efficiency of continuous waves is somewhat higher than 
that of damped waves on wave lengths above 3000 meters. The 
last term, the divergence factor of formula (10), compared with 
that of formula (5) shows this. 

(2) The transmission efficiency of continuous waves generated 
either by a Goldschmidt reflection alternator or a Poulsen- 
Federal arc would seem to be the same. 

(3) In transmissions over distances in the order of 4000 nauti- 
cal miles, intervening land appears to be the equivalent of sea 
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water, at least during the winter months. This may be due to 
the greater part of the received energy traversing the upper 
strata of the atmosphere. 

(4) In the 15 curves shown in the figures, much evidence? is 
found adding weight to the theories of refraction, reflection. and 
interference upon certain wave lengths. These are further 
borne out by observations made at the Beach station of the Fed- 
eral Telegraph Company, nine miles from the high-power plant 
described herein. Very frequently a wave length used by Hono- 
lulu, which is excellent at one, is useless at the other, and as 
atmospheric conditions change, conditions are reversed. ‘This 
plainly shows interference bands not over 18 miles in width. 
Such phenomena are most apparent at night when reflection is 
pronounced. 

(5) Ability to change wave lengths Rice Ate is of the greatest 
value in long-distance radiotelegraphy. Fig. 13 shows this to 
good advantage. 

Formula (10) was derived from a distance of approximately 
2000 nautical miles (3700 km.) and has been checked by the 
data presented herein for a distance of approximately 4330 
nautical miles (8000 km.). It is believed that it is of sufficient 
accuracy for ordinary practical purposes and it is hoped it may be 
satisfactorily used in commercial design. It must always be 
borne in mind, however, that variations of 100 per cent or more 
may occur from day to day under seemingly identical conditions 
at both transmitter and receiver, and also that the formula was 
derived from data obtained from waves traveling over the waters 
of the North Pacific Ocean, which, as a rule, permits of greater 
transmission efficiency than is found in some other parts of the 
world. 
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Discussion on ‘‘ Continuous Waves IN LONG-DISTANCE 
RADIOTELEGRAPHY ”’ (FULLER), NEw York, ApRIL 9, 
1915. 


Alfred N. Goldsmith: As Mr. Fuller has truly said, the paper 
will be of considerable assistance in enabling us in the future 
to proportion a transmitting set to the distance to be covered, 
at least under conditions such as he has mentioned; that is to 
say, transmission over waters similar in absorbing power to 
those of the North Pacific. 

In my judgment, radio engineering is one of the most inter- 
esting branches of electrical engineering imaginable; in fact it ~ 
is unique in that we are compelled to employ novel units of time 
and space. The unit of distance for our purposes is logically 
the distance which an electromagnetic wave travels in a second. 
We deal with almost incredible velocities, namely, those of the 
light waves themselves. However, the electromagnetic waves 
employed differ from the extremely minute light waves in that 
the wave length ranges from’several hundred feet to five or six 
miles, or more, as indicated by Mr. Fuller. 

We deal here with frequencies quite outside of the range 
normally employed in a-c. engineering. They run from 15,000 
to 20,000 per second for our long wave, well up into a million or 
more cycles per sec. All of these unusual conditions of 
working lend to radio engineering a certain fascination, “which 
never fails to keep men in that field, once they enter it. There 
is hardly any possibility of their leaving it thereafter. 

To pass to continuous wave transmission, it is extremely 
interesting to note that sustained wave transmission is practi- 
cally the meeting ground of ordinary electrical engineering and 
the radio engineering of the present. We are dealing here with 
true alternating currents in the antenna, generated by methods 
which are or should be familiar to every electrical engineer. 
They may be handled, received, detected, neutralized or manip- 
ulated, in general, exactly as are the ordinary alternating currents 
used in engineering, and the laws which govern 60-cycle currents 
govern them equally well. That is something which cannot be 
said, without mental reservation, when we come to the highly 
damped wave train, used in the older spark radiotelegraphy. 
Furthermore, the devices employed to produce continuous waves 
are of a type easily comprehensible to every skilled electrical 
engineer; for example, a device like the Goldschmidt alternator,- 
which is, as Professor Kennelly has aptly termed it, nothing more 
than “‘a nursery for higher harmonics.’’ It is a device in which, 
instead of eliminating these troublesome visitors of higher fre- 
quency, they are nursed and brought to resonance and finally 
radiated from a properly arranged electrical system. 

We have with us this evening a gentleman who has been very 
prominent in the production of alternators which produce in- 
credibly high frequencies, from 100,000 to 200,000 cycles per 
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sec. His work in this field has been of a pioneer character, 
and later on it will be a pleasure to hear what he has to say about 
sustained waves. Some of the alternators designed by him are 
provided with a rotor having a rotational speed of 20,000 rev. 
per min., with 800 to 1200 poles; and to load them, they are 
directly connected toacapacity and a resistance of proper value 
so that fullenergy may be drawn from them. Such alternators 
are of interest to the electrical engineer, if only to emphasize the 
fact that not all alternators need to be connected to a water 
rheostat in order to absorb their output. 

In connection with the use of sustained waves, certain’ new 
effects have for the first time become of interest and prominence. 
The first of these is unquestionably that of reflection or inter- 
ference of the sustained wave. I recall some time ago hearing 
Dr. de Forest present a lucid description of this phenomenon 
before the Institute of Radio Engineers. He was at that time 
with the Federal Telegraph Company. The results he pre- 
sented were perfectly clear so far as they affected the reflection 
of waves. 

We deal here with a vast out-door laboratory. Imagine 
waves thousands of meters long, which strike cloud layers, or 
conducting layers. They are reflected downward and interfere 
definitely with waves which have pursued a shorter path directly 
along the surface of the earth. Clearly there will be points at 
which waves of a certain length are destructively interfered 
with, and consequently signals will become quite inaudible; 
and yet at points situated differently, without interfering radia- 
tion from the reflecting layer, the same waves may produce 
powerful effects. We have here a highly novel reflecting effect, 
one worthy of study, and which may lead to important contri- 
butions to our knowledge of the nature of the upper layers of 
the atmosphere. 

The sustained wave methods of radio transmission have also 
led to the development of new methods of reception. They 
have led to the introduction of that curiously mysterious device 
the tikker, particularly the rotary tikker. This instrument 
consists of a metal wire resting on a rotating metal wheel. It 
acts as a commutator which periodically discharges a condenser, 
this condenser being charged slowly by the incoming energy. The 
discharge passes through the telephone receiver and produces 
the received signal. We know that these effects exist; but it 
is not clear why only certain combinations of metal should be 
satisfactorily operative. I trust that some light willbe shed on 
these points in the near future. 

There is a device known as the tone wheel, used by the 
Goldschmidt company, which is nothing more nor less than a 
carefully designed commutator. This interrupts the incoming 
energy at a frequency slightly different from the incoming fre- 
quency, and produces something which is not quite a beat 
phenomenon, but which fortunately renders the incoming energy 
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available to deflect the telephone diaphragm at an audible fre- 
quency. This would be a device of no great use with damped 
wave trains. And finally, the use of sustained waves has led to 
the development of that extremely efficient method of reception 
known as the heterodyne system of receiving, wherein the in- 
coming energy which, of course, is nothing more nor less than 
a normal radio-frequency alternating current, is caused to pro- 
duce beats with the locally generated alternating current. 
These beats are of audible frequency, and frequently the energy 
represented by the beat may be, and practically always is, much 
higher than that of the incoming energy itself. We thus have 
an extremely efficient device. On a small scale, it is nothing 
more nor less than the beat effect produced by two alternators 
which are not quite in step. The synchronizing lamp flickers 
up and down, and at a frequency less than that of either of the 
alternators. Similarly, the telephone diaphragm moves to and 
fro at a frequency which is the difference between that of the 
incoming energy and that of the locally generated energy, and 
much lower, therefore, than either. We have, consequently, a 
device that is efficiently possible only when we are using sustained 
waves. 

The arc as a generator is a device that some time ago seemed 
to be practically hopeless. No one supposed that so erratic and 
irregular a device as an arc could be used to produce a steady 
flow of very high frequency alternating current. Every one 
knows the arc has the negative characteristic; that a slight 
increase in voltage will produce an increase in current, and 
vice versa. It is essentially unstable, and series resistance 
will be required in general to maintain the stability of an arc, 
unless a special form of d-c. generator be used with it. 

It is, therefore, a scientific tour de force that we have been able 
so to build and control ares by circuits connected to them that 
they have now become satisfactory and reliable generators of 
considerable amounts of sustained energy. Of course, in the radio 
station, 50 kw. is a large amount of energy. 

The arc apparatus is distinguished by unusual simplicity. 
When looking at the picture of the arc in the paper, one looks 
at practically all there is of the station except a few switch- 
boards, a key, and a loading antenna inductance. The station 
is simple, readily worked, and easily accessible in all its parts. 

We can imagine the predicament in which Mr. Fuller would 
have been had he been forced to change his transmitting wave 
lengths rapidly, using the very high speed radio-frequency al- 
ternator. In slowing down or speeding up such an alternator 
hastily, dangerous strains would have been developed. This 
brings up a point of interest to those who desire to apply radio 
apparatus to military purposes; namely, that it is desirable to 
avoid interference by the enemy’s transmitters, or to interfere 
with them, if desired. It is also valuable from the commercial 
point of view, in that ifa certain wave length is found to be un- 
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suitable for transmission at a given time, it may be changed; 
and consequently the possibility of a rapid change of wave length 
is extremely valuable. Those who are going to work on the 
production of sustained oscillations should bear in mind that 
one of the prime desiderata of a generator of this type is the 
possibility of rapidly changing the wave length. 

In this connection, Mr. Fuller has brought out the ‘“ sunrise 
effect’, which is of great interest to us. Somewhere between 
two stations which are widely separated there may be a dividing 
surface between the light and darkness. In an admirable paper 
presented to the Institute of Radio Engineers some time ago, 
Professor Kennelly brought out the fact such a surface of dark- 
ness and light would act as a fairly good reflector for waves which 
strike it. It is a region where there may be considerable ion- 
ization of the upper layers of the atmosphere, due to the sun- 
light falling on one side. In consequence, we may expect to 
find a sudden diminution of received energy as the sun rises and 
the ionization boundary layer sweeps along between the stations, 
and this effect is found to exist. This leads to an interesting 
speculation of another sort. Ifthe atmosphere, indeed, produces 
such great changes in transmission, is it not possible that only 
the earth’s atmosphere and ground have properties which make 
radio transmission over long distances possible? The earth, in 
effect, is a slightly conducting sphere. A non-conducting layer 
of air surrounds it, and then above this are upper layers of air 
which are certainly fairly good conductors, being at approxi- 
mately the same pressure as exists in a normal Geissler tube. 
Above this, there is a region of absolute non-conductivity. 

The boldness of the early experimenters in this field is to be 
commended, particularly the experiments at Newfoundland, 
where Mr. Marconi attempted to receive the S signals sent out 
from Poldhu, near Cornwall, England, at a distance of several 
thousand. miles. Such boldness was commendable, because 
there was littlereason to expect that energy would followthecurve 
of the earth. To-night we have experiments described where 
energy travels along the earth in spite of the fact it might have 
been radiated off into space. It is obvious that such waves 
must have their feet attached in some way to-the earth, or are 
reflected from the upper layers of the atmosphere. 

Obviously, we have a peculiarly fortunate arrangement of 
conducting layers on the earth, so proportioned physically that 
long-distance radiation is possible. The great degree to which 
radio transmission depends on these physical conditions leads 
us to wonder whether the earth is not the only planet on which 
long-distance radio communication is possible. 

J. Zenneck: I should like to call your attention to the following 
points. The formula on which all measurements of Mr. Fuller 
are based is equation (7): 


Pie Ril (3.22% 102° A; 
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It indicates that the audibility factor Ayin Mr. Fuller’s device 
was proportional to the received watts. Now the audibility 
factor is proportional to the current in the unshunted telephone 
circuit, supposing that the main current in this circuit is not 
changed by shunting the telephone. Therefore, in Mr. Fuller’s 
arrangement the telephone current must have been proportional 
to the received watts. 

Mr. Fuller used as a detector,atikker. Therefore we should 
expect that the telephone current be proportional to the re- 
ceived current J itself, but not to the received watts and there- 
fore not to the square of the current. I should be very much 
obliged to him if he would kindly give us more details regarding 
this fundamental point. 

Mr. Fuller by comparing his results with those of Dr. 
Austin comes to the conclusion that:the divergence of the con- 
tinuous waves used by himself is smaller than the divergence 
of the damped waves used by Dr. Austin. 

Now of course two sets of measurements can only be compared 
if they are made under the same conditions. 

Identity of conditions in wireless work in the first place means 
identity of atmospheric conditions. As the values of Mr. Fuller 
vary very much from day to day (see Figs. 4, 6 and 9 of his papers) 
it would be a little embarrassing to say at what time the atmos- 
pheric conditions over the Pacific in 1914 have been identical 
with those over the Atlantic in 1910 and 1913, when Dr. 
Austin made his experiments. I fully agree with Mr. Fuller 
that in such cases nothing else can be done than comparing the 
average values of the measurements. But I think that he will 
agree with me that this is not what is really wanted. 

Further, in all cases where the waves are passing from the 
surface of the land to the surface of the sea or in the opposite 
direction, there must be a reflection of the surface waves, because 
the dielectric constants and the conductivity of solid ground 
and sea water are quite different. Therefore, two measurements 
are only comparable, if in both the reflection takes place in the 
same way. This condition is very troublesome too, as we do 
not know anything about the laws governing this reflection of 
surface waves. 

Finally, as the divergence factor largely depends on the wave 
length, only such observations as are made with the same 
wave length should be compared. Now Dr. Austin made 
his experiments with wave lengths up to 4000 m., and Mr. Fuller 
with wave lengths from 3000 to about 10,000 m. Therefore 
their measurements are only comparable between the limits 
of 3000 to 4000 m. I have plotted curves, using the wave 


lengths as abscissas and the values of the exponent of the 


ae 
Nu 
divergence factor as ordinates. In Fig. 1, curve A represents 
the values based on Dr. Austin’s empirical formula and the 
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curve F those derived from Mr. Fuller’s empirical formula (the 
curve S is that according to the theoretical formula of Professor 
Sommerfeld). You see that within the limits from 3000 to 
4000 m. of wavelength the values derived from Dr. Austin’s 
equation and those corresponding to Mr. Fuller’s formula agree 
excellently. 

If we were justifiedin extending an empirical formula beyond the 
limits within which it is verified by experiments—for instance, 
Dr. Austin’s formula for wave lengths above 4000m.—we 
should get the dotted line A,and we should really come to the 
conclusion, as Mr. Fuller does, that the divergence factor for 
his undamped waves is smaller than that for Dr. Austin’s 


A in Km. 


Fig. I 


damped waves. But if we would extend Mr. Fuller’s formula 
on values below 3000 m. (see the dotted curve F), we should get 
just the contrary result. 

Under these circumstances it seemed to me more attractive 
to combine the results of Dr. Austin and Mr. Fuller than to 


point out any discrepancy betweenthem. This may be done in 
— 0.0019 
jis 


various ways: Putting the divergency factor = e we 


get the dash curve Z,, or using as divergency factor the simple 

- 0.0019 

S| 
term =e * , we get the dash-dotted curve Zz. Both 
curves, especially the first, agree fairly well with the results of * 
Dr. Austin and Mr. Fuller at the same time. 
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Lee de Forest: Without wishing in any way to violate our 
neutrality, I might say that this paper tonight should make 
Americans who are at all interested in the progress of the radio 
art feel very happy. The work which Dr. Austin and Mr. 
Fuller have done stands alone to date. There have been no 
observations of the sort made anywhere else in the world to my 
knowledge. Of theoretical formulas we have had a plenty, 
but they lack the interest which an empirical formula based on 
actual observations of such a thoroughly practical character as 
this possesses. 

It was my good fortune to be with the Federal Telegraph 
Company at the time this matter of the interference bands and 
absorption and reflection was first observed, and I believe that 
you may be interested in a brief account of how it happened to 
come about. I might say that the chances are it would not have 
been observed to this day had we been using the alternator 
instead of the arc. 

As you doubtless all know, the system used by the Poulsen 
company is this—the antenna is connected through an induct- 
ance to the are and thence to earth, with the transmitter key 
put across a certain relatively small amount of the inductance. 
The key is normally a back contact key, that is, the contact is 
broken when the key is depressed. Signaling therefore is by © 
change of wave length, up or down, of relatively 5 per cent. 
Suppose a station is working with 3000 meters with the key up, 
it will be radiating at 3300 to 3500 meters with the key down. 

We had observed repeatedly, and chiefly in the early hours of 
the evening, and during the first part of the night generally, 
that the strength of signals would fall off between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, or vice versa; and that at the time when the 
signals were failing they might within a few minutes change from 
40 or 50 times audibility down to zero audibility. At the same 
time the compensating wave signals, of the wave radiated on the 
upward stroke of the key, a shorter wave or longer wave, would 
be heard with undiminished intensity or even increased intensity. 
In order to hear the compensation wave signals it was merely 
necessary to change the ‘“‘ tuning ’”’ adjustment of the receiver 
slightly. It was easy to make such observations, and time 
and time again the operators observed these facts. In such cases 
they merely told the distant operator to change his wavelength, 
which he did by cutting in a different amount of inductance on 
the transmitting helix. Or they sent their messages on the 
commutation wave until the signals came in loud, until such a 
time as these signals would in their turn begin to fade, when they 
would then find the compensation wave signals coming in loud, 
and change back again to the original wave lengths. Such 
experience became the common talk, although we were quite at 
a loss to explain the phenomenon. It is simple now to under- 
, stand it, but at that time it was a tremendous puzzle. As we 
* hada great many fogs at that period, we thought it might be due 
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to absorption, but could not understand why a wave three thous- 
and meters long should be largely absorbed, while a wave thirty- 
three hundred meters in length was not, in the same degree. 
This phenomenon of the huge interference bands in the upper 
atmosphere forced itself upon us, and all of our observations 
have established the truth of the explanation more and more. 

The interference effect is easily understood. If we suppose an 
upper reflecting layer parallel to the earth’s surface, and from 
twenty to one hundred miles above it, then the energy which 
travels along the earth’s surface is, at certain distances from the 
transmitter, in phase with the energy reflected downwards from 
some definite zone of this upper layer. Likewise at another 
point where the difference in the lengths of the two trajectories is 
one half wave length greater or less than before, the two energies 
will be in opposite phase. 

If we had means of knowing the exact points of reflection, for 
example,if at the middle of the arc traversed or any point, 
provided the angle of the reflecting layer there were known, we 
could, of course, knowing the wave length, compute the eleva- 
tion of the reflecting layer, which would be of interest. Not 
knowing anything about the position of the layer or layers, nor 
the angles involved, we are unable to determine that. 

The clause towards the end of Mr. Fuller’s paper calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the interference bands are not over eighteen 
miles in width is to me one of the most interesting statements in 
the physics side of the radio art. Imagine an invisible aurora, 
the bands of the aurora hanging down from the regions of upper 
atmosphere and wavering as you sometimes see the visible 
aurora wavering on a winter night. Something akin to that 
phenomenon is going on, but only the observer who is listening to 
the undamped wave signals from a distant wireless telegraph 
station can realize that this really beautiful phenomenon exists. 
In daylight this phenomenon generally ceases, although I observe 
these other striking curves of Mr. Fuller’s show the same effect, 
to a certain extent, in daylight. In our work in 1910, ’11 and ’12 
at San Francisco and Los Angeles, using shorter wave lengths 
over shorter distances, these daylight effects were seldom ob- 
served. They are most prominent at night when the altering 
meteorological conditions of daylight merging into darkness bring 
down these ionized strata or bodies of conducting air into a great 
variety of shapes and angles. 

Only those who have worked frequently with the undamped 
wave method of transmission can realize the importance of 
being able to change the transmitted wave length at an instant’s 
notice, in order to maintain anything like reliable communication. 

While we are observing these things and plotting curves 
of the actual interference phenomena in this country, I 
have been astonished to see in the foreign papers, notably in 
the columns of the London Electrician, long series of disputes 
between. distinguished solons, on the theoretical possibility of 
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this reflecting or refracting layer. One says it conceivably 
might exist, and another says that mathematically it cannot 
exist, and here it is as well and as indubitably established as is 
the fact that we can transmit messages through space at all. 

A. J. Hepburn: The importance of Mr. Fuller’s work em- 
bodied in this paper is obvious in view of recent developments 
in the art and the almost universal recognition of the superiority 
of the undamped wave for long-distance communication. The 
experiments described are the most thorough and conclusive 
that have come to my attention and it seems to me that this 
paper is the most valuable contribution to the science, as regards 
the particular phase treated, that has been made since the 
publication of the Austin formula. In the somewhat hurried 
consideration I have found it possible to give to this paper, there 
’ has appeared to be nothing to criticize as regards conduct of 
the experiment, analysis or deductions, provided that one does 
not go back of the fundamental assumptions. 

The number of radio engineers engaged principally with the 
problems of long-distance communication, to whom such work 
as this is of special importance, is but a small proportion of the 
total number; and the number of those engaged in a purely 
executive capacity with the technical direction of a large radio 
system is smaller still. When one of this small number finds 
himself in a position absolutely unfettered by allegiance to any 
system, or the necessity of protecting investments in patents 
and manufacturing plants, and responsible only for producing the | 
most efficient and the most economical results by. any means 
known to the art, it may be conceded that his point of view is 
likely to be unusual. If the following remarks seem to question 
some of the most authoritative pronouncements in the matter 
I trust that the unusual point of view will be taken into con- 
sideration. . 

Briefly, I believe that we need a transmission theory more than 
we need a transmission formula. Almost any sort of suggestion 
as regards possible factors affecting transmission receives a 
respectful hearing in the present state of variant opinions on 
that subject, but all efforts to evolve a more accurate formula 
are made very conservatively, not to say gingerly. This is 
curious in view of the fact that the formula is but the mathemati- 
cal statement of the theory. I ascribe it to the restraint imposed 
by the great weight of authority behind the mathematical work 
that has been done. 

I believe that there is promise of most valuable progress 
toward the establishment of a complete theory in a course of 
experimental work such as that which has been contemplated 
by the Navy Department for several years, but which has been 
prevented by the. pressure of routine work. The plan con- 
templates the use of the station at the Washington Navy Yard 
as a transmitting station and the stations at the Bureau of 
Standards (6 miles distant) and that at Annapolis (23 miles 
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distant) for measurements of received energy. Starting with the 
Austin formula as a trial basis each separate factor would be 
independently investigated, as well as some other possibilities 
that donot appear in that formula, such as decrement and re- 
flection. For example: The height of the transmitting antenna 
would be systematically varied while all other factors are kept con- 
stant; then the height of the receiving antenna; then the antenna 
amperes; then the wave length; then the decrement due to added 
ohmic resistance; then the decrement due to increased radiation 
resistance, that is, different forms of antennae;andsoon. These 
experiments would of course have to be repeated in a different 
locality and over greater distances to determine the constants 
that might appear, but operation at close range where the utmost 
nicety of measurement is possible would be the first requisite. 
This is a suggestion rather than an outline of the work planned. 
If it illustrates sufficiently well the method of attacking the 
problem, the ramifications of the work will be self-evident. 

I cannot but feel that the result of such experimental work 
would lead to some notable changes in the complexion of the 
present transmission formulas. In this hasty comment I have 
no opportunity to submit anything approaching a full statement 
of the reasons that have led to this point of view, but I 
would call attention to the few following points, not as presenting 
any ordered argument but simply as significant in themselves. 

(a) The remarkable instances of unusual communication, 
familiar to every head of a radio station, which do not accord 
with any known theory. For every instance explainable on the 
theory of reflection, for example, one may be cited in contradic- 
tion; and the same as regards wave length, land or sea effect,etc. 
A single discrepancy of this nature is sufficient ground for in- 
vestigation. 

(b) On the theory of an upper conducting layer of atmosphere 
to which the waves are ‘‘ attached ”’ as to the earth, how conceive 
reflection from that layer more easily than from the earth itself ? 

(c) Mr. Fuller’s statement that the received energy did not 
always increase with the antenna current above a certain limit 
is very significant in view. of many observations on this head by 
others. 

(d) The indication of interference bands noted by Mr. Fuller 
is rather striking, but would not this phenomenon of itself 
invalidate the quantitative measurements founded on wave 
length taken at a single fixed station? 

(e) I have not had an opportunity to calculate by Mr. Fuller’s 
formula the relative increase of received energy due to sustained 
oscillations over that given by Austin’s formula for the same 
radiation in the form of wave trains, but my impression is that 
the consistent results of actual day-to-day work would show the 
superiority of the undamped wave to be very much greater than 
indicated by the formula. This, of course, independently of the 
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more efficient receiving apparatus which is generally used for 
undamped waves. 

(f) We cannot imagine the conductivity of the earth or sea 
varying to a great extent, certainly not commensurately with 
the wide variations noted in received energy. Is this factor 
then of small importance? Every theoretical writer and every 
practical engineer accords it first place in his consideration of the 
subject. Whatever its importance, it seems to deserve a place 
in the transmission formula. It is certainly subject to quantita- 
tive measurement. 

Considerations of this nature might be added at great length. 
The point I want to make is that if we limit our efforts in experi- 
mental research to refinements ofmore or less empiric formulas we 
thereby set a limit to our final knowledge. Of course this work 
had to come first. Such work as that of Mr. Fuller cannot be 
too highly commended. Are we not now prepared to go some- 
what deeper? 

E. F. W. Alexanderson: Mr. Fuller has, as already stated, 
brought the art of radio engineering very close to the electrical 
engineer by his paper presented tonight. The matter of the 
transmission of radio messages has become simply a matter of 
transmission of alternating current. The formulas for calcu- 
lating the efficiency of transmission have been given, and what 
is more important, these formulas have been explored throughout 
a wide range of practical experience. 

If a system for radio transmission is to be designed in view of 
the knowledge we have now, we will need to determine the 
frequency or eventually the range of frequency that is most 
favorable, the power necessary and the voltage for which the 
aerial must be designed. For instance, if we consult the formula 
given more generally, we find that in some particular cases it 
can be figured out that a certain rate of transmission requires 
100 amperes in aerial. If we assume to use, as suggested here as 
a typical example, 0.01 microfarad capacity, we find immediately 
that 100 amperes flowing through a certain aerial will raise the 
potential of the overhead wires 30,000 voltsin the case of 50,000 
cycles, or 60,000 volts in case the frequency is 25,000 cycles. 
An installation for radio frequency is quite a different matter 
from such frequencies as electrical engineers ordinarily deal 
with. The losses from corona are extraordinarily high, and 
while such corona losses would not be considered to amount to 
anything ordinarily, they may absorb almost all the energy 
which is available. Insulators, also, may absorb a great deal of 
power, and therefore as a whole a condition is easily found where 
the voltage may be excessive, and consequently the lower limit 
of frequency may, under certain conditions, be determined by 
the feasibility of the insulation and the maximum voltage. 

If we then further examine the data given on the variations 
that occur due to refractions and other weather phenomena, 
it is apparent that a certain range of frequency is much 
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more favorable. It appears from these curves, as if under the 
conditions the frequency should at least correspond to some- 
thing lower than 6000 meters, in other words, lower than 50,000 
cycles. It will be very valuable for the design of apparatus 
for radio frequencies if some practical rule can be given for 
the range of frequency that is most efficient, in addition to the 
general formula and theoretical considerations. 

The curves given in the paper suggest that possibly for dis- 
tances of over 2000 miles we might say that the frequencies 
should range between 15,000 and 25,000 cycles. If that is 
so, a basis would exist for the design of alternators for genera- 
ting that power. I must ask indulgence if my mind runs 
into the channel of alternator designs and what bearing that may 
have on the problem. 

We are just now testing in Schenectady an alternator for 
long-distance work, which was designed for 50 kw. at 50,000 
cycles, and it is particularly gratifying, in view of the information 
we have tonight, to be able to state that the alternator has proven 
to give a good deal more than 50 kilowatts throughout the whole 
range of frequency from 25,000 to 50, 000 cycles. The import- 
ance of varying the frequencies in order to accommodate the 
apparatus to the weather conditions prevailing has already been 
brought out sufficiently by other speakers as well as in the paper: 

I want to explain how this particular alternator can be used 
for varying frequency. The alternator has a speed range from 
1800 to 3600 rev. per min., and for these corresponding fre- 
quencies no other tuning is needed than the tuning of the antenna 
itself. The capacity that the alternator needs for bringing out 
this power in the antenna and the tuning device, is the regu- 
lar loading coil. Therefore, if the antenna is tuned for any 
one frequency, it is only necessary to speed up the alternator 
until it automatically falls in synchronism with the antenna, and 
then the load is applied by the power flowing from the alternator 
and the speed is prevented from getting any higher. Test has 
shown that the speed under these conditions is stable enough for 
heterodynereceiving. For accurate work additional refinements 
of speed regulation are, however, needed. 

Returning to the question of the frequencies which are really 
desirable for radio communication, it is, of course, premature 
to speak about standardization, but the designer must have 
some definite idea in mind in order to advance the art at all, 
and the paper presented tonight has brought us a good deal fur- 
ther forward in the knowledge we really need. 

G. H. Clark: These days, the formula in connection with 
wireless seems to have just about as much immunity from at- 
tack as the average patent connected with wireless does, and 
this formula of Dr. Austin’s seems to fare pretty badly in this 
respect. In order to show that even in the field of spark teleg- 
raphy there was wide divergence between the absolute restilts 
and the results when calculated by the Austin formula, a test 
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may be referred to which has already been mentioned in Mr. 
Hepburn’s communication. In this test two spark transmitters 
of widely different efficiencies were coupled to the same antenna 
and were so adjusted that the same radiations were obtained 
in each case. On measuring the decrement from the two trans- 
mitters it was found that one.gave practically twice the damp- 
ing of the other. The received current was measured, and it 
was found that the received current was practically twice as 
great in the case of the transmitter having the smaller damp- 
ing. There is a case where, according to the Austin formula, 
it would seem there would be no difference between the two. 
The conditions were the same, the distance was the same, and 
yet the decrement had a marked effect in determining the 
receiving energy. Therefore, that experiment is in line with 
the wide divergence between the ‘conditions as derived from 
Austin’s formula and the result obtained in connection with 
Poulsen’s experiments. 

There is another test I would call attention to, which was 
carried on recently by the U. S. Navy Department at the 
stations at Tuckerton and Arlington. The object of the test 
was to show the results of different wave lengths obtained from 
a common arc transmitter. The condition in each case was 
that the power delivered from a 500-volt generator should be 
a constant. The arc was of the usual type of series arc, directly 
in the aerial. At various wave lengths the power was adjusted 
to be exactly the same, and the radiation noted and a curve 
drawn showing the radiation at different wave lengths. The 
power was chosen as 30 kw. in each case. It was found in both 
cases that a very marked maximum was found in the radiation 
curve. At Tuckerton, where the antenna is of the umbrella 
type, the natural period of the system was 2500 meters, and the 
wave length at which the maximum was obtained was 7500 
meters, just three times as much. At Arlington, where the 
antenna is of the flat type, with a natural periodicity of 1900 
meters, the best wave length was 5700 meters. Itis known that 
for modern quenched gap transmitters the most efficient wave 
length for transmission is between 1.75 and 2 times the natural 
period of the aerial, but in these two cases of are transmitters 
it looks as if the best wave length is three times the natural 
period. 

In Mr. Fuller’s experiments, he has shown us in his paper 
that he did not proceed by the method of keeping the energy 
delivered from the source constant, but, on the other hand, 
he kept the current in the antenna constant, and in such case 
it would seem there would be a hump at the transmitting sta- 
tion corresponding to the most effective wave length for that 
antenna, and it would be only reasonable to expect that the 
same maximum would be shown in the receiving signals. Al- 
most all the curves Mr. Fuller shows from Honolulu to San 
Francisco show maxima at 7000 meters, and the object of 
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all these remarks I have made is nothing more than to ask 
Mr. Fuller if the natural period of the aerial at Honolulu is 
not one-third of 7000, or 2300. 

L. F. Fuller: Mr. Clark’s deductions in regard to the natural 
period of the Honolulu aerial are quite correct; it is approxi- 
mately 2300 meters. 

Referring to his description of the experiments with two 
damped wave transmitters, of widely different decrements, it 
is interesting to note that Dr. Austin’s latest published damped 
wave absorption formula includes a correction factor for the 
decrements at both transmitter and receiver. The earlier for- 
mula did not do so, and I presume itis to this Mr. Clark refers. 

Dr. Goldsmith has mentioned the complicated theory of 
operation of the rotary tikker used in these measurements. 
This complication may, I think, be seriously considered in con- 
nection with the fundamental point raised by Dr. Zenneck 
(in regard to formula (7) of my paper) that we should expect to 
find telephone current proportional to the received current it- 
self. Prior to the beginning of these experiments, this point, 
being fundamental, was thoroughly investigated with the re- 
sult that, contrary to what might be expected theoretically, the 
telephone current, with the type of rotary tikker used, is propor- 
tional to the received watts. This may be explained at present 
only by the peculiarities of tikker electrical characteristics. 

We have had many theoretical formulas covering radio 
transmission and but two empirical ones, namely—that of 
Austin for the damped wave, now corrected for decrements, 
and that proposed in this paper for continuous waves. I 
agree heartily with Dr. Zenneck that these empirical formulas 
can only be compared, even in a general way, over a one-thous- 
and meter range of wave lengths, since the Austin data do 
not go above four thousand meters, and our continuous wave 
data have not been taken below three thousand meters, and 
further, since the Austin experiments were over the Atlantic, 
and the continuous wave data were taken over the Pacific 
many months later, under widely different conditions. 

As men familiar with the making of radio measurements 
realize, the difficulties encountered in taking data of this char- 
acter are severe, and it ewill require years of experimenting be- 
fore the ultimate formulas with proper constants and factors 
are determined. 

The best that can be done at present is to compare the many 
theoretical and two empirical formulas with a full appreciation 
of the limiting features of each. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONTROL IN THE FOUNDRY 


BY R. H. MCLAIN 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


Most of the control devices which are required in a foundry 
do not differ very materially in their functions from control de- 
vices in other industries. However, they have to encounter an 
unusual degree of dirt. Proper enclosing cases and the latest 
types of safety protection are advantageous. The crane re- 
quires a special kind of control. The difference between alterna- 
ting-current control and direct-current control is discussed and 
it is shown that for most cases, where cranes are properly selected 
and arranged, there is no need of converting alternating current 
into direct current to accommodate foundry cranes. 


ONTROL apparatus in the foundry plays the same vital 
part as in other industries in regard to safety to operators, 
safety to apparatus and speed of production. Indeed, safety 
to the operator and apparatus is important and profitable, not 
only for humanitarian reasons, but also as an aid in causing 
continuity and speed in production. Most of the controllers 
in foundries present problems which are no different from those 
in other industries, except possibly that there is more dirt in 
a foundry than elsewhere. Grinders, mixers, blowers, lifting 
magnets, etc., are the same in the foundry as elsewhere and 
really require no separate treatment. A foundry crane, how- 
ever, is different from other cranes, due to the requirement for 
a very uniform low value of creeping speed for certain opera- 
tions. Some new devices have been recently developed which 
have a peculiar relation to the foundry, such as electric weld- 
ing, electric furnaces, etc. It is the object of this paper to deal 
briefly with those types of control which resemble closely the 
control in other industries and to deal more fully with the 
theoretical side of crane control. 

Miscellaneous machines, such as blowers, grinders, mixers, 
dryers, conveyers, etc., require good substantial hand or auto- 
matic starters, capable of starting the apparatus a few times a 
day. The reliability of these controllers and the safety are 
greatly enhanced by enclosing them and thus protecting work- 
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men from live parts, and also the controller from dirt. Figs. 1 
and 2 show simple hand and automatic starters provided with 
enclosing covers. Figs. 3, 4 and 5 show a recent development 
which has been brought about by the great attention which is 
now being given to safety. These illustrations show a totally 
enclosed self-starter with line switch, fuses and two contactors 
for automatic starting. The contactors are controlled by a 
push-button station. The cover is so interlocked with the line 
switch that it cannot be opened at the bottom unless the line 
switch is open. The line switch cannot be closed unless the 
cover is closed. As shown in Fig. 3, the cover can be locked 
so that an unauthorized person cannot tamper with the fuses or 
other parts of the controller. As shown in Fig. 4, the cover - 
can be locked in an open position so that the switch must re- 
main open and no power can be applied to the motor. © This 
idea of enclosing all exposed live parts and providing maximum 
protection to workmen is gaining in popular favor every day, 
and I believe all controllers which are near workmen, especially 
those on cranes, where the operator is always close to the con- 
troller, should be thoroughly covered. 

Lifting magnets are very valuable in many of the larger 
foundries where large quantities of scrap or pig-iron have to 
be handled. As is the case with so many other devices, it seems 
that the control is the key to the situation here. In large mag- 
nets it is difficult and dangerous to disrupt the exciting current 
suddenly because the long induced arc burns up the controller 
parts, and the high induced voltage will ultimately destroy the 
insulation of the magnet winding. To overcome these objec- 
tions, a discharge rheostat is connected to the solenoids before 
the exciting circuit is interrupted. Of course, the discharge 
rheostat causes the magnet to be very slow about losing its 
magnetism, and consequently in releasing its load. Controllers 
are provided with a spring-return reverse point which gives, 
through preventive resistance, a partial reverse exciting current, 
so as to hasten the release of the load. ReVerse excitation 
need not be used except where it is advantageous to gain time 
by so doing. 

The controlling devices used for arc welding equipments and 
electric furnaces are usually combinations of hand and auto- 
matic control and are comparatively simple. 

Arc Welding. The standard arc-welding generator delivers 
power at from 60 to’ 75 volts, and the amount of current used 
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is varied by a rheostat in series with the arc. In small ca- 
pacities a dial switch is used and in large capacities knife blade 
switches give better results. 

In order to protect the generator against overloads and make 
it unnecessary for the operator to leave his work to close circuit 
breakers, an automatic protection is given by a series relay 
controlling a shunt contactor that normally short-circuits a 
preventive resistance. When too much current is taken, the 
preventive resistance is connected in series with the arc and the 
operator is prevented from injuring the generator and disturb- 
ing other operators. 

Arc Furnaces. The use of arc furnaces in refining steel 
requires a constant power control, which is obtained by a balanced 
current relay controlling contactors for starting, stopping and 
reversing the electrode motors. This control has advantages 
over devices formerly used, especially in comparative freedom 
from opening the main oil switch. A double-throw switch is con- 
nected in the control circuit whereby the control can be operated 
by hand on starting the furnace, and thrown over to automatic 
control as soon as the furnace reaches normal operating con- 
ditions. 

Electric Resistance Furnaces. In electric resistance fur- 
naces, operating at lower temperature, such as are re- 
quired for various kinds of heat treatments and melting non- 
ferrous metals and alloys, a constant temperature control is 
used. This is accomplished by varying the voltage impressed 
on the furnace by taking advantage of the characteristics of the 
resistor, which in this type of furnace decreases in resistance as 
the temperature increases, and vice versa. 

By manipulating a simple relay the contactors are arranged 
to connect the resistor to a low voltage when the current has 
increased to a certain point, and to a high voltage when the 
current has decreased in a similar way. The operation of this 
control equipment has been very successful, the chart obtained 
from a recording pyrometer giving practically a straight line. 


CRANE CONTROL 


The crane is the most important, as well as the most expensive, 
electrically-operated machine in a foundry, and consequently, 
a very careful, scientific study of the requirements should be 
made before selecting cranes. The distribution of heavy and 
light cranes over the floor should be made to suit the work. A 
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very good solution of this problem in a large foundry is to have 
large overhead cranes and small sidewall traveling cranes, which 
serve as feeders to the large ones and which can pass under 
them. : 

Maximum full-load hook speed, for which the motor is geared, 
is of vital importance. A careful analysis of the amount of 
work to be done and the delicacy of the operations should be 
made, and the proper speed determined from this. It is clearly 
evident that a locomotive, geared to run at 60 miles per hour, 
would not pull uniformly or slowly enough when drawing a 
thin pattern from the sand, and furthermore this high speed 
would be of no advantage in increasing the output of the foundry. 
The temptation is always to make the speed as great as possible, 
but there are certain definite limits beyond which it is not 
advisable to go. Forty feet per minute is a speed which has 
met with very general favor on five-ton cranes, and even 60 
feet per minute is in use in at least one merchant foundry where 
every conceivable kind of work is done. Fifteen feet per minute 
is quite common on larger cranes. The only trouble on cranes 
geared for the higher speeds, is that at times a uniform creeping 
speed of some low value, around one to five feet per minute, 
must be obtained for drawing patterns, etc. With direct current 
it is not so hard to obtain this creeping speed, whereas with 
alternating current it is very hard unless the crane is geared 
for a lower speed than the direct-current crane. In either 
case, a well-built crane, a good system of mechanical brakes 
and such other things, make a decided difference in the accuracy 
of control. However, with all other conditions equal, alternating 
current is at a disadvantage. 

I know of a case where a crane was designed to take care of 
only one kind of work, and when this crane was first proposed, 
40 feet per minute was, as a matter of course, chosen for the 
proper maximum hook speed. The crane was to be used 
for drawing very thin patterns and was to be driven by al-' 
ternating-current motors. An investigation of the exact cycle 
of operation of the crane showed that a hook speed of 12 ft. per 
min. would do just as much work in a day as would 40 ft. per min. 
With this lower hook speed, alternating current was ideal in 
operation. Indeed, there are few cases where it is necessary 
to change the form of power from alternating current to direct 
current merely to accommodate foundry cranes, provided the ° 
crane itself is built properly, fitted with the proper mechanical 
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load brakes and the maximum full-load hook speed is of the 
correct value. 

On a crane running at 60 ft. per min., or less, a controller, 
viewed from the standpoint of the operator, really needs only 
two points for hoisting and two points for lowering. The 
first point should give a uniform creeping speed regardless of 
the load, and would be used for performing delicate operations. 
The second point on the controller should give maximum speed, 
and would be used for making quick trips in transferring the 
material. Of course in ordinary commercial controllers more 
than two points of control are necessary in order to transfer 
the motor speed, without undue shock, from the creeping speed 
to the maximum speed and vice versa; 
and there is no objection, from an 
operating standpoint, to having sev- 
eral such points of control. To obtain 
this desired form of control in a 
hoisting direction, a simple rheostatic 
controller can be used, because the 
torque on the motor depends directly 
on the amount of hook load, and the 
speed can be controlled simply by in- 
serting resistance in series with the 
armature, or into the secondary cir- 


PERCENT SYNCHRONISIA . 
Fic. 6—SprEp-Toroue cuits of a wound-rotor induction 
Curves oF Wounp-Roror motor, thereby cutting down thé speed 


INDUCTION MoToR WHEN 
CONTROLLED BY 12-POINT 
RHEOSTATIC CONTROLLER 


to the desired point. However, for 
lowering loads, the tendency is for the 
load to make the motor run away, and 
it is necessary either to use dynamic braking control or to equip 
the crane with some form of a “‘ mechanical load brake.” This 
“mechanical load brake ’’ is an automatic friction braking 
device which not only holds back against the falling hook load, 
but also requires power from the motor to drive it ina downward 
direction; consequently, in so far as the motor is concerned, 
the work and method of control for lowering is very much like 
the conditions when the hook is being hoisted, except that the 
torque required from the motor is practically constant regardless 
of the amount of load on the hook, whereas in hoisting, the torque 
depends directly upon the hook load. 

Fig. 6 shows the speed-torque curves of a wound-rotor induc- 
tion motor on the various points of a 12-point rheostatic control- 
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ler, arranged for foundry service. The object to be attained in 
laying out such a controller is to provide rheostats of sufficient 
value and also a sufficient number of controller points, so that 
as low a value of creeping speed can be obtained as is desirable 
or necessary for whatever range of torque values the motor will 
encounter. This particular controller is so arranged that for 
any value of torque between 18 per cent and 200 per cent, 
a point can be found on the controller which will give a speed 
of about 25 per cent or less. By using a larger number of 
controller points, the value of creeping speed could be kept still 
lower. In fact, from a strictly theoretical standpoint, by using 
an infinite number of points, any desired creeping speed of a 
uniform value could be obtained. However, under practical 
conditions, there are certain limitations to the benefit which could 
be thus obtained. 

The slip of a motor for a given torque varies on each of these 
controller points inversely as the square of the line voltage, 
and this element alone upsets theoretical results. Furthermore, 
when the gearing of a crane is revolving at low speed, the torque 
required on the motor is not absolutely uniform but varies 
sometimes with a slight eccentricity of some part, or as the 
gear teeth mesh in and out. The resistance elements change in 
value with temperature. Furthermore, there is always consid- 
erably more torque required in order to break static friction when 
starting the load than is later required to hoist it. All of these 
variable quantities tend to produce a non-uniform creeping speed 
on this form of motor; consequently for an operator to maintain 
a uniform—or practically uniform—creeping speed, it is necessary 
for him to be continually passing the controller from one point 
to another. Under such conditions, the advantage to be ob- 
tained in having a very large number of points disappears, and 
it becomes more important that a controller be provided whose 
design is so substantial and positive that the controller itself 
‘does not introduce any more variables into the system than al- 
ready exist. The resistance material should be made ample 
in quantity so as not to change its ohmic resistance appreciably 
due to temperature; and the controller handle should be so 
made that its movement is relatively large in proportion to the 
amount of change in motor speed which it produces. 

With a controller arranged as is shown in Fig. 6, and provided 
with large travel of handle and substantial type of resistance, 
it is easily possible to handle, on a well-designed crane, any 
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kind of foundry work for maximum hook speeds up to something 
like 40 to 60 ft. per min. However, a great deal of care would 
be required from an operator to obtain the desired uniformity 
of speed control when trying to maintain a speed of around 
10 per cent. On account of this, it is not advisable to use such 
a high maximum hook speed where a large percentage of the 
time is spent in maintaining such a creeping speed. In a large 
number of merchant foundries there is, of course, only a rare 
necessity for having extremely low speeds and at all other times 
the high maximum speed is of great advantage. 

I have made a few calculations which show, in definite fig- 
ures, how quickly an operator is required to turn his controller 
from one point to another in order to keep the speed down to 
a low value. 

Assume a load requiring 100 per cent torque from the motor 
for hoisting, but, asis usually the case, assume that 25 per cent 
extra torque is required to break static friction. It will, there- 
fore, be necessary to turn the controller to point seven, Fig. 6, 
before the motor will start. The motor will accelerate to 30 
per cent of normal speed if the controller is left on this point. 
The area A BC represents the value of torque available for 
accelerating. If we assume that 100 per cent of the motor 
torque would be required to accelerate the load, crane and motor 
parts to full speed in one second, we have the following speed- 
time curve: 


5 per cent speed in 0.128 second 
“ 


10 “ 0.284 2 
15 “ “ “ 0 ‘ 484 “ 
20 “ “ « 0. 774 “ 
95 “ “ “ 1 : 924 “ 


Since it is an easy matter for a trained operator to act in less 
than 0.2 second, the operator will have ample time to turn back 
to point 6 before the speed reaches more than 73 per cent. The 
hook would then proceed at a uniform speed of 5 per cent on 
point 6. The above statements, of course, presuppose absolute 
uniformity of supply voltage and frequency, also uniform torque 
requirements from the motor. 

In order to compare operation with an infinite number of 
points as against a definite number of points, I have drawn 
in the dotted line between point 6 and point 7 (63). This rep- 
resents the speed-torque curve which gives exactly the correct 
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value of torque to start the load, viz., 125 per cent. On such 
a point, we would have the following speed-time curve: 


5 per cent speed in 0.218 second 
10 “ “ “ 0. 514 “ 
15 « «“ “ 1 : 014 “ 


It will be seen that on this point the motor would attain a 
uniform speed of 20 per cent unless the controller were turned 
back to a position corresponding to point 6, and it is, therefore, 
evident that there is no particular advantage in having an 
infinite number of points unless perhaps it gives the operator 
a little bit more time in which to act. Howeyer, unless such a 
controller is so constructed that the travel of the handle, corre- 
sponding to,a change from one torque curve to the other, is 
large, such an advantage immediately disappears. Since the 
total travel of the controller handle is necessarily limited to 
that which is convenient for an.operator’s hand, the.limit to 
the advantage of adding to the number of controller points is 
quickly reached. 

A third speed-time curve has been calculated for a condition ‘ 
of load that requires 50 per cent of the motor torque. Under 
this condition, with a static friction requiring 623 per cent to 
start, point 5 would have to be used and the speed-time curve 
would be as follows: 


5 per cent speed in 0.18 second 


10 “ «“ “ (0) : 39 “ 
15 “ “ “ 0 f 64 “ 
20 “ “ “ 0. 95 “ 
25 “ “ “ 1 5 37 “ 
30 e Sgt LOO Y 


It will be seen that the operator will have ample time to turn 
back to point 4 before a speed exceeding 74 per cent is reached. 
In this case he would have to’ jog along between points 3 and 4 
in order to maintain a speed less than 74 per cent. As stated 
in the paragraph above, all of these calculations presuppose 
that several factors remain constant, whereas in fact’ these 
factors do not remain constant, and for this reason a great deal 
of skill and ‘attention is rccnainee of an operator in order to main- 
tain a speed as low even as 10 per cent. 

When a direct-current, series-wound motor is used, speed- 
torque curves as shown in Fig. 7'can be obtained by rheostatic 
control in exactly the same manner as is shown for alternating 
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current in Fig. 6. A typical case would be represented by a 
controller which would provide curves, point 1, point 2, point 3, 
point 4 and point 5, and with such a controller the same diffi- 
culty in maintaining a creeping speed would be encountered as 
with alternating current—that is to say, such a controller would 
begin to introduce some difficulties in operation when used for 
a maximum hook speed greater than about 15 ft. per min. 
However, if instead of point 1 we arrange for point A by con- 
necting some resistance in parallel with the armature and some 
resistance in series with the armature and field, then it is a very 
simple and easy matter to obtain the desired creeping speed. 
In Fig. 7, point A is obtained by arranging the resistance so 
that at standstill 170 per cent of normal current flows from the 
line through the series field, and of this 
current, 136 per cent of the normal 
current flows through the armature; 
whereas when the motor is running with 
no torque at all, the voltage across its 
armature will be held down to 27 per 
cent of normal voltage by means of the 
shunted resistance across the armature. 
Curve point A shows that with a load 
Fic. 7—SpEED-TorQUE requiring 100 per cent torque from the 
Curves oF Drrect-CuR- motor for hoisting and not over 1374 
RENT, SERIES-WOUND Der cent torque to break static friction, 
Motor WHEN CONTROLLED é 
py Founpry-TyPe Con. 2 cteeping speed of 7 per cent of normal 
TROLLERHOISTING Sip—. speed can be obtained. On 50 per cent 
load, a creeping speed of 16 per cent 
can be obtained. If necessary, another curve lower in value 
than point A can be provided. This curve shows clearly two 
marked advantages for the direct current over the alternating 
current. First, a lower value of creeping speed can be ob- 
tained, and second, no especial skill or attention is required 
of the operator in order to obtain it. The controller is simply 
turned to the first point and left there without further attention. 
As mentioned in the first part of this paper, it is required for 
lowering either that a mechanical load brake be provided or 
that dynamic braking be used. Of course on an alternating- 
current motor it is possible to obtain regenerative braking— 
that is, when the motor is driven above synchronous speed it 
acts as a generator and retards the driving load. Such a motor, 
equipped with a substantial solenoid brake, would give desired 
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maximum speed control of the crane, but would not give desired 
creeping speed control. With direct current it is possible to 
connect the motor for lowering so that any desired speed can be 
obtained uniformly. Fig. 9 shows the connections of a controller 
arranged to give dynamic braking for lowering. Points 1, 2, 3,4 
and 5 in Fig. 7 show the speed-torque curves on points 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 of the hoisting side of this controller. Points 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5 and 6 in Fig. 8 represent the speed-torque curves on points 
1 to 6 respectively on the lowering side of this controller. These 
latter curves show that when torque is required of the motor to 
drive the load downward each point of the controller will give 
a certain amount of torque; whereas should torque be required 


PERCENT SPREO 
i} 


“0 PERCENT TORQUE oO ERCNT PUES ee 
Fic. 8—SPEED-TORQUE CURVES OF Fic. 9—-CONNECTIONS OF 
DIRECT-CURRENT SERIES-WOUND Mo- CRANE Holst CONTROLLER 
TOR WHEN CONTROLLED BY FOUNDRY- WITH DYNAMIC BRAKING ON 
TYPE CONTROLLER—LOWERING SIDE THE LOWERING SIDE 


to hold back a falling load, this same point on the controller 
will give this required torque at a slightly higher speed. Con- 
sequently there is.no danger of the load running away on any 
point. 

Reviewing the above paragraphs, I would conclude by saying 
that for foundry service a careful arrangement of cranes should 
be made to accommodate the work in the best possible manner. 
The maximum hook speeds for the cranes should be chosen care- 
fully and scientifically. For maximum hook speeds of 15 
ft. per min. and less, ordinary rheostatic controllers are prac- 
tically always suitable without very special precautions being: 
taken to adapt them for foundry service. For maximum hook 
speeds above 15 ft. per min., it is sometimes necessary to go to 
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special arrangements. On direct current, a convenient method 
is to use a shunting resistance across the armature for obtaining 
creeping speed. For alternating current, it is necessary to pro- 
vide a larger number of controller points and sufficient resistance 
to reduce the torque at starting to about 25 per cent of normal 
torque. While it is true that direct current gives a nicer and 
more convenient control for creeping speeds, alternating 
current provides good enough control for practically all cases. 
Where a foundry is large enough to admit the use of several 
different cranes, each having a different value of maximum 
hook speed, the shortcomings of alternating current disappear 
altogether in most cases. Even where only one or two varieties 
of cranes are used in a foundry alternating current may give 
entire success, provided most of the creeping speed work re- 
quires not less than 25 per cent of normal speed and only a 
small portion of the creeping speed work requires as low as 
10 per cent of normal speed. The success of this latter arrange- 
ment depends largely on the excellence of the mechanical load 
brake, solenoid brakes and gearing which are furnished with the 
crane. Where alternating-current power is supplied by a power 
company, it is, therefore, rarely necessary to go to the extra 
expense of converting this power into direct current so as to 
accommodate foundry cranes. 

As a basis of recommendation I would present, for the con- 
sideration of those present, the statement that alternating 
current is acceptable when used with a well-built crane, a good 
solenoid brake and a good mechanical load brake under either 
of the following conditions: 

First: (a) When not less than 25 per cent of maximum geared 
speed is required for delicate operations. 

(b) When torque to break static friction does not exceed 
running torque by more than 33 per cent; or 

Second: (a) When not less than 10 per cent of maximum 
geared speed is required for delicate operations. 

(b) When torque required to break static friction does not 
exceed running torque by more than 25 per cent. 

(c) When the time used up in performing delicate operations 
does not occupy more than 5 per cent of the total time of the 
operator. 

I hope that the above statements will bring forth enough 
discussion to settle on rules which can serve as a guide. 
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DiIscussION ON ‘‘ INDUSTRIAL CONTROL IN THE FOUNDRY ”’ 
(McLain), PirrsBpurGH, Pa., Aprit 15, 1915. 


H. S. Newlin: In the following discussion it is not my in- - 
tention.to describe any one foundry, but to generalize my re- 
marks, portraying as nearly as possible what I consider the 
ideal foundry control from the standpoint of operation and 
maintenance. 

In the selection of electrical controllers for the foundry, two 
important factors should be considered: First, safety to the 
employee; second, maintenance, with its direct effect on produc- 
tion and cost. 

In no other line of the metal arts is the simplicity and safety 
of the equipment so important. The-average foundry employee 
has but the remotest conception of the power which he controls. 
It is only when, through carelessness or the faulty operation of 
one of the old style starting rheostats, he is severely burned and 
the equipment damaged, resulting in foundry delays, that he is 
brought to realize the dangerous features of the equipment 
which he operates. 

We are all conversant with the ordinary foundry conditions, 
the dust-laden atmosphere, which fouls the contacts and bearings, 
and the general carelessness. The controlling element must 
therefore be as fool-proof as possible, with the removal of the 
human element as far as possible. This is obtained by means of the 
magnetic switch, with the push-button station at the operator’s 
elbow, but the switches at a safe distance, properly protected 
from the atmosphere, yet readily accessible for inspection and 
repair. This type of control is possible on every stationary unit 
of equipment, whether alternating or direct current, continuous 
or intermittent service. 

The operator will readilyfamiliarize himself with its simplicity, 
and its initial cost is soon saved by power conserved in idle 
periods. 

The lifting magnet has proved one of the most essential labor- 
saving devices about the foundry, yet the installation of a magnet 
means nothing if the proper controlling elements are not correctly 
designed and of liberal proportions to receive the kick from 
the induced voltage upon the release of the current. 

The cranes of the foundry influence the production to a great 
extent; heavy cranes are suitable for certain foundries, while in 
others the light speedy cranes are adaptable. The type suitable 
should be carefully decided by the engineer, with the class of 
work and theoretical tonnage in view. One slow crane can limit 
a shop’s production more than can be imagined. While the a-c. 
motor is an ideal one for crane operation, this type has not been 
accepted as standard equipment in the steel mills and until,its 
adoption I do not think it will be introduced into the foundry. 

The practise of today is to utilize the jib crane with pneumatic 
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hoists for all the floor work, such as drawing patterns and 
handling flasks and molds to and from the molding machine, 
with the large speedy cranes to handle spotting of molds, pouring 
heats, taking out and transferring castings. 

Crane operators, as a rule, are anxious to serve your floors in 
the best possible manner, but unfortunately they at times over- 
tax their cranes by sudden reversals and plugging stops. 
There are two ways to govern this: 

First, by the installation of complete magnetic control panels, 
using the master controller; second, using the manual controller 
in conjunction with current lockout for preventing heavy loads 
being thrown upon the motor. 

Either type is acceptable, although when installing new cranes, 
I believe that the additional expenditure for the magnetic con- 
troller is a capital investment and will return large dividends in 
decreased repair-costs and longevity of motors and equipment. 

Limit switches with complete protective panels reset from the 
cage should be provided. However, the crane presents one of 
the most striking examples of abuse of any unit of equipment 
in the foundry and requires the most careful analysis for its 
economical operation. 

Dynamic braking is becoming general on all types of d-c. 
cranes and its purpose and dependability are ‘familiar to all. 
I will state, however, that accurate lowering speeds, essential 
in closing large molds, have become possible only through this 
method of lowering. 

Automatic control of the power house equipment has also 
worked out advantageously—the pumping of service water, the 
fire protection system, the varied speeds of stokers regulated by 
steam pressure, and the control of the motor-driven air compres- 
sors, are instances of practical applications of this method. 

In summing up the entire situation, I would advocate the 
installation in all instances of the magnetic control system; al- 
though the initial investment is higher, the lower cost of main- 
tenance and element of safety will readily cover the additional 
expenditure. 

T. E. Tynes: I thoroughly agree with the gentleman who 
has just preceded mein regard to equipping cranes with automatic 
control. We are doing it just as fast as we can, and our ex- 
perience shows that it is a wise thing to do, not only from the 
standpoint of safety but from the consideration of maintenance 
cost. With d-c. control you can get almost anything you want 
now in the way of dynamic braking, both creeping speeds or 
fast speeds, and absolute protection from plugging and severe 
strains due to careless operation. 

Max Hartenheim: Although the author has very completely 
dealt with the speed control, he has not considered the solution 
of the question, where the crane has to be run under widely 
varying loads at a very wide range of speed, if alternating current 
only is available. The solution is the installation of a variable- 
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voltage control on the crane. It has been adopted in European 
practice. In America, as far as I remember, it is in use at the 
Panama Canal. For large cranes in foundries, ship-building 
yards, etc., where very exact speed regulation under difficult 
conditions must be obtained, the variable-voltage control gives 
the best means to that end. As the speed of the motor-generator 
set can be very high, the price of the electrical equipment will 
not be so much higher. The complicated connections and large 
rheostats for three-phase motors are done away with, while on 
the other hand a good and simple regenerative control for dy- 
namic breaking can be obtained. In some cases it will be useful 
to compare this solution with that proposed by the author, as 
the increased first costs might be well counterbalanced by the 
additional advantages, especially for the creeping speeds. 

Brent Wiley: There is one point I did not see mentioned in 
the paper, to which I think it would’be well to give more attention, 
and that is the question of the control of the trolley motor. 
In foundry service some of the cranes are used for very rapid 
work; in fact, I do not know of any service where a crane gets 
harder work than it does when it is used for handling materials 
on the floor of a foundry. Asa rule, the trolley is geared high, 
and while it is operated by a small motor that has, perhaps, better 
inherent protective features than the larger types of motors, 
there is nothing in service in a foundry that is abused more than 
the trolley motor. We have reviewed tests which have been 
made on 220-volt motors of 7.5-h.p. capacity, normal amperes - 
about 30, on service of this nature and found that the plugging 
load would often be as high as 120 to 130 amperes. This con- 
dition, undoubtedly, could be improved materially by the proper 
application of a magnetic controller and would not only increase 
the speed of a crane by adding to its.working capacity, but would 
also give very material protection to the mechanical features as 
well as to the motor. 

This point is given more consideration in the larger apparatus, 
such as ore bridges, where it is, of course, a more important 
factor, and it has been found in a number of cases that the 
machine could really do more work when the gear reduction 
was increased, actually reducing the normal speed of the trolley. 
This shows that with the small reduction, the acceleration was 
‘being accomplished at too high a rate to be as effective as pos- 
sible. I think that present troubles could be reduced and more 
work accomplished if this point were remedied in many existing 
cranes where at the present time the motors are very severely 
overloaded and abused. 

James Farrington: In regard to manual control versus the 
magnetic control, I differ from one or two of the gentlemen who 
have spoken. I have found very good results with manually 
operated controllers, where the motors are small, especially if 
the crane is subjected to outdoor conditions, where you must 
protect your automatic controller. In the use of dynamic 
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braking, as you all know, there is one weak feature, namely, in 
the armature circuit opening up; and if the operator should fail 
either to throw the controller off or pull out the switch, the load 
will drop. I have overcome that by using a series switch, 
that is, operated in series with the armature circuit, when 
current is above zero. If the armature circuit opens up, the 
series contactor is deenergized and falls open. This opens the 
series field circuit in which the solenoid is connected, allowing the 
electric brake to set. If the operator becomes excited and fails 
to throw off his controller, it will automatically stop the load. 
We had occasion to go into that because an operator became 
excited, and failed to throw off his controller, and we lost an 
armature by his action. To eliminate the trolley wire trouble 
we have used iron bars; that is common usage. We have 
eliminated the common returns, another factor of safety. A good 
many of the small crane manufacturers still continue to send out 
a crane with a common return; therefore, if you have trouble on 
one of the trolley wires, it is manifest on several of them. 

S.C. Coey: It is rather interesting to note how much of the 
apparatus used in the foundry is in general use throughout the 
plant. Mr. McLain made some mention of lifting magnets and 
of the troubles which develop in them. I might say in connec- 
tion with lifting magnets that with any of the modern magnets 
today we find we have less trouble than with any other type of 
electrical apparatus. The greatest amount of trouble is, as has 
been noted, in the controller, and the control of lifting magnets 
is a problem that is not very easy of solution. I know that 
some years ago I thought I could build a controller myself that 
would be considerably better than those in the market, and | 
built a large face plate controller and it lasted an hour and a half 
before burning up. 

In the matter of arc welding, I believe there is one point over- 
looked quite generally, and that is the effect of the ultra-violet 
and infra-red rays from the electric arc on the eyes of the operator. 
Only yesterday I had a representative of one of the small sheet 
mills come down to see me, regarding arc welding. He was the 
man who actually did the work. I was questioning him about 
the type of glass they used in the hood, and he told me he had 
obtained a blue glass in town and was using that in the hood; 
but that he did get some headache even with the use of this glass. 
Now, this is rather a general experience, and one that cannot be 
dwelt on too strongly. In our own concern, we went through 
the same phases of development. We had ablue glass on our arc 
welders, and the men who operated the welders always com- 
plained of headaches, and would lay off every couple of weeks for a 
day orso. We knew that the effect of ultra-violet rays, at the tem- 
perature of the electric arc (6400 deg. fahr.), was greater 
than anything wehad around the steel plant, but we did not appre- 
ciate that the effect was so much greater that it would decrease the 
efficiency of our operators. It was not until our medical examiner 
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was installed and he had kept a record of these various points, 
that we were brought to a realization of what it meant to elimin- 
ate the ultra-violet and the infra-red rays from the electric arc 
light. There are a number of glasses put out by the optical 
companies now that we believe will accomplish this purpose, 
but we are not absolutely sure. For that reason, this is one of 
the places where it is vitally important that the company should 
install a system of inspection and medical examination of the 
men to see just how that eye strain is affecting the operators on 
the arc welding machines. 

Another thing in electric arc work that has been done, and is 
still being done, I suppose, is the use of 220 volts for arc welding 
work. In plants having a 220-volt d-c. system, water or grid 
resistance is often used on the 220-volt circuit for arc welding. 
It is practically impossible to draw‘an arc, either a carbon arc or 
steel pencil and keep it up to 30 or 40 volts, unless 65 to 70 volts 
is the operating voltage. With a 220-volt power line the opera- 
tor at times gets the are greater, and increases the voltage across 
the arc. The effect of this is to burn the material, and in a num- 
ber of places where they have tried this type of are welding, the 
whole application has been condemned, simply because the 
welds made were being burned. I know of two plants where 
arc welding has been absolutely condemned, and on the final 
analysis that was the whole cause for the condemnation. 

I have been asked at what current values we were running arc 
machines. On very light work we run as low as 75 amperes on the 
secondary circuit at about 65 volts. For ordinary welding work 
we are running at 150 amperes at 65 volts, and for some very 
heavy building-up work, we are running at about 400 amperes. 

In crane control for foundry service, the matter of alternating 
versus direct current has been brought up. In the bridge and 
trolley it is practically possible to get as good results with 
a-c. control as can be obtained with d-c. control; but in the 
hoist control I believe the factors which favor direct current 
make it advisable to use it, if possible. On divided power and 
dynamic braking control for hoist motors on cranes, d-c. hoisting 
gives a flexibility that it is impossible to obtain with alternating 
current. 

The greatest factor, in my estimation, from our experience 
along this line, is the mechanical brake. At the present time 
we have over one hundred cranes equipped with controllers 
that have the same fundamental electrical characteristic as that 
shown in Fig. 7 of this paper. Before that time most of these 
cranes were equipped with a mechanical brake, and we found on 
investigation that over half of our troubles in the cranes were 
directly traceable to the mechanical brake. We have replaced 
the mechanical braking equipment with a divided power and 
dynamic braking hoist control, using two series brakes. In 
order to overcome the unsafe point of this control which has been 
pointed out by Mr. Farrington, we have always installed, and 
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are installing double trolley circuits on the armature circuit of 
the hoisting motor. 

_ Mr. Farrington made the point that he had put a series relay 
in the armature circuit of the hoisting motor to break the circuit 
in case there is an opening of this circuit. I really cannot see 
how that will overcome all the possibilities for trouble there. 
Suppose we have a circuit such as is shown in Fig. 7 of the paper. 
If a series relay is put in the armature circuit, after the current 
divides at the middle point, one circuit going through the series 
field, series brakes and resistance, and the other circuit through 
the armature and external resistance, at that point with over- 
hauling load, there will be just sufficient power to drive the load 
and the current in the armature will drop to zero. Then the 
current in the armature circuit will reverse and the motor will 
act as a generator. 

The point I bring up is that if the series relay is in the armature 
circuit when the point of zero current is reached, the relay drops 
out and throws the circuit breaker out. If it is in the field cir- 
cuit, then you can have an open circuit in the armature circuit, 
and will still have the divided power circuit through the brake 
coils, through the series coils and through the resistance to the 
other side of the line; and the series relay is not a protection. 

Personally, I have come to the conclusion that the only 
protection against this type of accident is to install in all crane 
cages, notices that in case of the load starting to run away the 
controller must be brought to the off point, and it is right there 
where we have to educate our employees. We can protect 
the apparatus to a certain point, but after that point is reached, 
in order to secure safety, we must have a man in the cage who 
will be able to do something to prevent an accident, if one should 
be impending. 

Now, in any type of crane control, if you have dynamic brak- 
ing, using a-c. control, with a motor-generator set to give you the 
direct current for dynamic braking, and the power goes off, you 
have the same condition. If you have a mechanically braked 
crane, and the shaft of the mechanical brake should break, then 
the operator has to go to the off position, or his load will run away 
and he will cause an accident. I do not see how we can get 
protection on dynamic braking hoist control by any relay which 
will absolutely protect against an opening of the armature 
circuit. 

There is one other protective feature we are using at present 
and find very satisfactory, and that is on the over-travel in the 
hoisting crane. We use this on foundry cranes and all other 
cranes in the plant. In the equipment that we are using—and 
the same type of equipment in its electrical characteristics is 
now being manufactured by two different companies—the limit 
switch disconnects the motor from the line, reverses the armature 
leads with respect to the field leads, and then brings armature 
and fields in a closed circuit with resistance. The necessity of 
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reversing the field leads with respect to the armature is simply 
due to the fact that unless they are reversed, the tendency at the 
armature to generate current will reverse the current in the 
field, and the residual magnetization in the field, instead of being 
built up, will be immediately killed, and no dynamic braking 
effect results. Hence it is necessary to reverse the leads, in order 
to build up the residual magnetization and get dynamic braking 
ower. 

; Francis J. Burd: Considerable thought has been given this 
problem of preventing the load dropping, in case the arma- 
ture circuit is opened. I agree with Mr. Coey that it is difficult 
to obtain this protection with the series switch. The best arrange- 
ment I have heard of is the use of a mechanical governor on the 
hoisting motor, and connecting the contacts of the governor in 
series with a shunt switch, to break the line circuit, cutting 
power off in that way to set the brake. 

In regard to crane control, especially as applied to a-c. motors, 
it would seem from Mr. McLain’s paper that a number of con- 
trol points are essential; therefore it would appear that a face 
plate type control is more adaptable for a-c. crane motors 
than the drum type, because more points are afforded on the 
face plate than the drum type. Of course, the face plate 
type has the objection of being open, with its live parts exposed 
to the operator and dust which is always present in foundries. 

With reference to Mr. Coey’s remarks on safe limits for cranes, 
he mentioned two types, with one of which I am very familiar. | 
This type operates in the manner described by Mr. Coey; that is, 
when the limit stop is tripped by the crane hook, the line power is 
disconnected and the armature circuit reversed and connected 
across the series field in series with a resistance. With the stop 
in this position, it is still possible to lower the hook at.a low speed 
by turning the controllerinthe down direction. It would seem 
that safety limits on cranes should be arranged to give absolute 
protection, in view of the possibility of dropping the hook and 
load on workmen. I believe it is today carried out along the lines 
suggested by Mr. Rushmore, in that we do try to educate the 
operator toward safety as far as possible, in addition to providing 
safety features in the crane control system. I would offer the 
suggestion that the crane limit stops be arranged in such a 
manner that after they are tripped the operator would be put - 
to some inconvenience to reset them, or arranged in such a 
manner that the crane could not be operated again until a com- 
petent person from the electrical department could reset them. 
This would have the effect of keeping the crane men alive to the 
job, in that they would either be put to inconvenience or they 
would be open to censure, if they did not handle the apparatus 
properly. 

C. W. Bartlett: We have developed an electric resistance 
furnace, and. in the bulk of the work the object has been three- 
fold; To obtain a device which will give us absolute control of 
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the temperature in the working chambers; second, a heating 
chamber which will give us a reducing atmosphere, so as to 
eliminate the losses of oxidation and scaling; and third, to make 
the furnace as efficient as possible. A principle of the design 
is to construct the furnace in general appearance so that it 
closely resembles the ordinary oil-fired furnace, and line it with 
a substance which has a negative temperature coefficient, so 
that when we apply current to the furnace at first it is at a higher 
voltage than we use when operating at the normal temperature. 
Of course, as the temperature rises, more current flows, and if 
we left the voltage constant the temperature would attain a 
value which would cause the lining of the furnace to burn out. 
We provide with the furnace a transformer having sets of taps 
on the secondary side of the winding (for example, 100-50 volts, 
90-45 volts, 60-30 volts) and a panel upon which there are mounted 
two contactors and current limit relays. It is obvious that when 
the current builds up to a predetermined value, which corresponds 
to a certain temperature in the heating chamber, the overload 
current relay drops one contactor and throws over a high-voltage 
tap to a low-voltage tap across the furnace. The temperature 
tends to lower slightly. The moment it is lowered to the point 
where the temperature in the furnace is decreased a very few 
degrees, the unloaded current relay operates, and throws the 
higher voltage back across the furnace. So the operation is 
continually throwing from a volt to a volt and a half across the 
terminal of the furnace, the furnace itself acting as a huge 
thermostat. The object of having several sets of taps is to 
permit adjustment for voltage constant at 1000 deg. cent., or 
800 deg. cent., or in fact any temperature value from about 600 
or 700 deg. cent., down to 500 deg. cent. 

The life of the furnace is much greater than the corresponding 
oil furnace, because you do away entirely with the blast of the 
oil flame or gas flame, the heat being a slow, penetrating, radiat- 
ing heat. 

Another result is accomplished by this method of heating. 
We put a billet in the oil furnace, which we want to raise to 1200 
deg. cent., and this tremendous blast of heat is applied to the 
outside of the metal. Now, the temperature of that flame or 
the heating element, may be considerably higher than the 
temperature to which you wish to raise the material. Therefore, 
the outside of the material may come to the temperature at 
which you want to work it, but the interior of the material is not 
so hot and therefore in forging, if you are using it for that work, 
the metal will not flow uniformly. With the electric heat, you 
do not get in your furnace a temperature above the point to 
which you wish to heat your material, and therefore you can let 
the billet stay in the furnace indefinitely. The interior of it 
becomes just as hot as the outside; in other words, the outside 
does not become overheated, does not burn. This gives a 
billet heated uniformly, so when it is put under the hammer 
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it flows the way the workman wants it to flow. The furnace is 
especially well adapted for annealing work and for tempering 
work, and we are experimenting now with a furnace for brass 
melting work. 

D. B. Rushmore: The chief point involved in this subject of 

control, which has been mentioned a number of times, is how far 
you can rely on human nature and how far you can prevent a 
man from doing the work. As Mr. Herbert Spencer. says, 
‘“‘ Always assume things are going wrong,’’ and work from that 
point of view. 

I was talking with a hoisting man employed by a large mining 
company, and he told me that some time ago when he was hoist- 
ing, his impression at one time was that the skid was down at 
the bottom of the shaft. He looked at his index and saw it was 
at the top. He dropped the handles at once, because he knew 
he had reached the point of mental'exhaustion, and knew it was 
dangerous for him to go on. That is one of the many points to 
decide—how much to leave to the operator, and how much to 
automatic features. 

J. S. O’Donovan: I will ask a question regarding the use of 
the electric resistance furnace for tempering. J have had some 
experience along the lines of tempering, and as this subject. has 
been touched on, I ask if there is any one who knows of a way to 
temper high-speed steel successfully in an‘electric furnace. You 
might say—‘‘ Why, yes, we can,” but in the pipe business a 
peculiar condition exists. We make dies, and retemper them 
frequently. After you have tempered the dies perhaps three or 
four times, you find the steel has lost most of its original hardness. 
For instance, we will start out with a temperature of probably 
2600 deg. fahr. Later on, after tempering probably six or seven 
times with the same steel, you find that you have to run the 
temperature so high that you will blister and spoil the steel to 
get the proper temperature for hardening. I ask the question: 
Is it possible in electrical furnaces to overcome that chemical 
action, which must take place in the high-speed steel, to overcome 

‘that tendency of denaturizing the steel to the extent of not being 
able to get sufficient temper at ordinary temperatures ? 

C. W. Bartlett: I think that is more a question of chemistry 
than it is of electricity. I can only say this—I believe there have 
been some forms of electric furnaces of the bath type for tem- 
pering high-speed steel. It has been claimed at times that the 
bath had a chemical reaction upon the steel and absorbed certain 
parts which are in its composition. I am not prepared to say 
that is so or isnotso. Iwill only add that in the electric furnace 
work, we are now making an equipment which we will use 
expressly for experimenting in tempering high-speed steel. A 
few months later we will be prepared to say more ee this 
matter than we are at the present time. 

James Farrington: I would like to take issue on the point 
Mr. Coey brought up about the series contactor on the dynamic 
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brake. If you use an auxiliary holding-in coil, that switch 
will stay closed to zero current; but in many cases the current 
will not fall below 10 amperes. Should the desired lowering 
speed produce zero current in the armature circuit, then you may 
decrease the speed just a little, not enough to be noticeable, but 
enough to eliminate that critical zero current. I'think you will 
find it will work. 

Palmer Collins (by letter): Mr. R.H. McLain gives a descrip- 
tion of the controller for small motors which provides for safety 
most thoroughly ; however, I should think that it would bea much 
better controller if it were not made to be inoperative when the 
cover is open. If this cover were locked and opened only by 
authorized persons, it would be possible to observe its operation. 
As it is designed at present, in case of trouble, it seems to me from 
the description that it would be impossible to operate it and see 
what was going on inside. 

C. D. Gilpin (by letter): I have been much interested in Mr. 
McLain’s analysis of the operation of a-c. cranes at low speeds, 
and I have worked out a typical case based on step 63, Fig. 6. 

Assuming a load of 10,000 lb., a speed of 40 ft. per min. and 
an efficiency of 80 per cent, the normal load on the motor would 
be 15 h.p. The equivalent weight at 1 ft. radius of the rotor 
might possibly vary anywhere from 25 lb. to 65 lb., depending 
upon the design of the motor and the factor of safety which 
might be allowed as to size. Assuming this value at 50 lb. 
and the full load speed at 690 rev. per min., the equivalent rotor 
weight at rope speed = 50 X 0.8 X (2 z 690)? + 40? = 470,000 lb. 

Assuming the equivalent weight of gearing is 10,000 lb., the 
total equivalent weight at rope speed = 470,000 + 10,000 + 
10,000 = 490,000 Ib. 

Fifteen h.p. is equivalent to 10,000 lb. pull at the rope; 
therefore, if T = motor torque in per cent of torque at 15 h.p., 
and F = force at rope, then F = 10,000 + 100 X T=1007. (1) 
Also, acceleration '= A = Fy g+W = Fy 32.2+490,000 = 
Fa ‘15,200. (2) 

If starting torque = 125 per cent of torque at 15 h.p., the 
average acceleration torque = T, = (125 ~ 100)+2 = 12.5 per 
cent. Fa = 100 X 12.5 = 1250. 

Average acceleration = 1250 + 15,200 = 0.082. [See (2) ]. 

The normal speed for this controller point = 0.20 x 40+60 
= 0.13 ft. per sec. The time to accelerate to 0.13 ft. per sec. 
= 0.18%+'0:082 = 1.6 seconds. 

If it is desired to notch the controller back by the time the 
speed reaches 10 per cent of normal, the average acceleration 
torque will be 


(25 = 2 x 25) = = 18.8 per cent of full load torque. 


F, = 1880. A = 1880 + 15,200 = 0.124. 
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Since the speed = 0.10 X 40 + 60 = 0.067 ft. per sec., the 
time to accelerate will be 


0.067 + 0.124 = 0.54 second. 


Even with a rotor having half the weight of that assumed in 
this case, it would appear that Mr. McLain’s figures are on the 
safe side. His figures are based on the excess of the friction of 
rest over that of motion, and ignore inertia, whereas I have ig- 
nored the friction of rest and worked from inertia only. The 
true condition, of course, lies somewhere between these two 
assumptions. 

The writer would be interested to know if Mr. McLain has 
made any experiments hoisting at lay speeds with one leg of the 
rotor circuit open. 

R. H. McLain: In regard to Mr. Newlin’s remarks and the 
remarks made by several other gentlemen, I will say it is not the 
purpose of this paper to establish the fact that alternating cur- 
rent should not be used at all, or should be used altogether. I 
think it is a well-recognized fact that direct current can do all 
of this work, but the point is, it is advisable to know for economic 
reasons just how far you can go with alternating current. I 
always made the assumption that we had a good mechanical 
load brake. I have not gone quite far enough with that. I 
should say that the severity of the service often determines 
whether any mechanical load brake which has been so far made 
can actually do the work. When you come to most severe ser- 
vice on lowering, there is no question but dynamic braking 
is the only thing which will stand up. 

As to whether alternating current actually has been used or 
not, I know of numerous installations where it has been used 
with success, but none of these on really severe work, so much so 
as to wear out the mechanical load brake too rapidly. 

Mr. Newlin also brought up the question of magnetic control. 
I heartily agree with all that has been said—magnetic control is 
the thing to be used in all cases, and the only thing that limits 
the use of it is the expense; but we should use it as far as we can 
afford to pay for it. Of course, there are certain small foundries 
handling small material where it is hardly worth while to put in 
a magnetic control—the magnetic control would be larger than 
the crane, but the Pittsburgh steel mill district has none of 
those cranes. 

Inregard to the variable-voltage controhfor this class of work, 
it certainly gives ideal results, and in general the only reason 
it is not used at present is that it costs more than any other form 
of control, both for first cost, and also for power consumption. 
The motor-generator set would be running light all the time. 
Even the busiest cranes in steel mills are surprising as to the 
very small amount of power they consume. The small motor- 
generator set going continuously will consume more power. 
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I was very glad to hear Mr. Farrington come forward with a 
suggestion as to over-speed protection. Personally, I think that 
a good many forms of relays can be used to give this protection, 
but I am rather inclined to agree with Mr. Burd that the only 
absolute protection would be some mechanical device. A device 
does not have to be absolute, to be practicable, because something 
else might break; but to get absolute protection I think some me- 
chanical device would be better than any other form. It would, 
of course, involve complications in the wiring. 

In regard to the number of points Mr. Burd spoke of, on the 
controller, that particular controller was of the drum type. 
Of course, the same number of points.could be given on any 
other type. There were several other questions raised about 
certain points which I will answer at the same time. 

In regard to the failure of the controller causing the load to 
drop, one gentleman mentioned the advisability of having the 
operator always turn his controller to the off position 
in case anything happened. There are a good many con- 
trollers—two trolley controllers, one bridge, and two _ hoist- 
ing motor controllers—and for an operator to know just 
which handle to turn to the off position as something is 
happening, might tax his thinking powers at that particular 
moment. I think a better thing to do is to have an emergency 
control circuit panel convenient to the operator, installed 
right along with the master controller. The instructions should 
be that in case anything happens the operator is to strike the 
handle of this panel and disconnect the main line circuit. A 
suitable emergency panel consists of a double-throw switch on 
the back of a slate board, with an insulated knob running through 
the board. It is smooth, easy to see and hit, and by its use there 
is no danger of a shock. When it opens, the entire crane is 
disconnected from the line. That is easier than to turn a con- 
troller to the off position, and has the advantage that there 
is only one knob to think of in case of danger. 

Regarding Mr. Palmer Collins’s criticism of the controller 
shown in Figs. 3, 4 and 5, I would say that this is a case where 
“you cannot have your cake and eat it too’. This controller 
cannot be operated when the cover is open unless the person 
dealing with the controller knows enough about such a device 
to short-circuit such of the essential parts of the controller as 
will render it operative. By so doing it can be operated with 
the cover open. However, it is not necessary to open the cover 
in order to make adjustments of the controller, and it is pre- 
*ferable in making repairs to take it to the shop, where it will be 
easier to disassemble it and correct any faults. It is fair to make 
the assumption that anyone who knows enough about the con- 
troller to make it operate when the cover is open, will know 
enough to protect himself while making adjustments or repairs 
on the controller, and to this extent it is not only fool-proof, but 


safe. 
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Regarding Mr. Gilpin’s discussion, the speed-time curves in 
the body of my paper were calculated just as Mr. Gilpin’s cal- 
culations were made. However, instead of assuming specific val- 
ues of W R? for the parts as he did,I assumed that the equivalent 
weights of all of the moving parts of the hoist, motor, etc., were 
of such value as to require 100 per cent full-load motor torque 
during one second in order to accelerate the total mass to full 
speed... I am glad that Mr. Gilpin added this discussion, 
because, while I had this in mind when writing my paper, I did 
not bring out the calculations in detail. 

Referring to Mr. Gilpin’s question as to the low-speed control 
of an induction motor when operating with one of its rotor wind- 
ings open-circuited, I would say that speed-torque curves 
practically similar to points one, two, three and four in Fig. 6, 
can be obtained by single-phase operation. The total ohms 
which have to be inserted in the rotor circuit in order to obtain 
a desired starting torque are something like one-third of the 
total ohms that would have to be used to get the same reduced 
starting torque under three-phase operation. If speed-torque 
curves which give initial starting torque as high as five, six, 
seven, etc.,are attempted with single-phase operation, these curves 
become distinctly distorted and have a tendency to lock the 
motor at 50 per cent of synchronous speed. The single-phase 
rotor is very satisfactory for obtaining reduced torque at starting 
for values of torque less than about 50 per cent of the rated — 
torque of the motor. This method of control, however, is 
liable to give rotor insulation trouble on large motors if they 
are not especially designed for the condition. 
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MILL CONTROLLERS 


BY H. F. STRATTON 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


Electric power is largely supplanting all other types of power 
for steel mill work, probably on account of its superior controll- 
ability. In almost any type of mill control the object is to start, 
stop and reverse the machine and its load in the shortest space 
of time, work done at constant speed being of minor importance. 
This leads to an investigation of the acceleration of motor-driven 
machines. Theratioof gearing between the motor and the ma- 
chine is one of the important factors influencing the time of 
starting and stopping the machines. Analysis is made of the 
effect of gear ratio between motor and machine, and equations 
are deduced from which can be calculated the best ratio of gear- 
ing for quick starting, quick stopping, or quick starting and 
stopping. While these equations may be used to determine 
theoretical limitations of speed and acceleration, any deductions 
drawn from their use must necessarily be modified by practical 
considerations. 


PROPOSE to eliminate from discussion in this paper, 

controllers for: First, motors driving main rolls; second, 
motors on cranes or ore bridges, and third, motors operating 
skip hoists. This confines the subject to that class of controllers 
somewhat vaguely, but rather understandingly, designated as 
mill controllers. This caption will be taken to include controllers 
for the operation of hot metal mixers, charging machines, open- 
hearth furnace doors, soaking pit covers, ingot buggies, mill 
tables of all descriptions, screw-downs, manipulators, shears, 
saws, furnace pushers, cooling beds, etc. 

In the business of making steel there has never been a dis- 
position to permit any unproved theoretical considerations to 
loom very large in comparison with proved practical operating 
methods. Any proposed system or method has been compelled 
quickly to establish its just claim to recognition or else promptly 
be discarded. So far is this statement meant from being a 
criticism, that I wish to say that I thoroughly believe the pres- 
ent practise in regard to mill controllers represents, to a high 
degree, a successful compromise between theory and practise, 
insofar as theory and practise may be considered conflicting. 
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In a recent paper before the Association of Iron and Steel 
Electrical Engineers, Mr. Tschentscher said, “The hearty co- 
operation of manufacturer and user has resulted in the produc- 
tion of reliable electrical equipment, both for generation and 
utilization. Operation costs of such equipment are far below 
that of any other type of equipment. Moreover, quality of 
output and the quantity of the same has been greatly improved 
by the application of electricity in the iron and steel industry. 
Lastly, electrical equipment is now so arranged that the result- 
ing installations tend to the promotion of the greatest comfort 
and safety to the working force, requiring a minimum tax upon 
its vitality. Electrical engineers in the iron and steel industry 
may well, therefore, look into the'future for a larger demand 
upon their capabilities and for the development of their initia- 
tive and capacity to the utmost.’”’ In almost all writing purport- 
ing to deal in a comprehensive way with the manufacture of 
steel, one will find that electric drive is freely conceded as being 
a very important and probably indispensable factor in the 
rapid development of this industry to its present effective 
status. The effectiveness of electric power in a steel mill is 
largely due to the fact that the equipment has been designed 
and built to meet the special requirements of steel mill work 
It is significant that the phrase ‘‘mill type machinery’’ means, 
without further explanation, machinery that will stand up to 
its work. 

In a steel mill, electric power, considered merely as power, 
is no better than steam power or hydraulic power. Electric 
power has largely supplanted all other types of power probably 
because of its superior controllability. One man controls the 
operations of possibly three or four motors which start, stop, 
or reverse the ponderous machinery necessary for the manu- 
facture of steel. These operations are performed with compara- 
tively little physical or mental effort, they are duplicated in 
their most efficient form thousands of times each day, and 
they are so hedged around with protective devices that the haz- 
ard to men and machines has become astonishingly small. 

The manufacture of steel is essentially a series process; the 
continuity of operation of each step hinges on the preceding and 
succeeding steps being performed regularly and on time; a slow- 
ing down of any important part of a mill is equivalent to slowing 
down the entire mill; the output of a five million dollar unit— 
and therefore the return on this investment—may be limited 
by the slowness of the screw-down of the blooming mill, 
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Of the entire time and work expended in a mill, a part is 
devoted to actual manipulation of the steel in heating, pouring, 
rolling, shearing, sawing, and finishing; this part is basic; it 
is itself the manufacture of steel; it may be improved, it cannot 
be eliminated. The other part of the work and time is devoted 
to the adjustment of machinery and conveying the steel from 
one operation to the next one; it consists, for instance, in the 
opening and closing of furnace doors and soaking pit covers, 
the transportation of the product by ingot buggies and tables, 
the adjustment of screw-downs and gages, the movements of 
manipulators. Such operations, although necessary, become 
waste time if they delay the real operations of heating, rolling, 
shearing, etc. This, in general, is the class of work to which 
mill controllers are applied.. Their general specifications may 
be summed up by saying that it is taken as a matter of course 
if they operate satisfactorily day after day, but it is a matter 
of much comment if they cause a half-hour’s delay. 

In almost any type of mill controller the main object is to 
start, stop, or reverse the machine and its load in the quickest 
feasible period of time. The work done at constant speed is 
of minor importance. I believe, therefore, that a general in- 
vestigation and analysis of the acceleration of a motor-driven 
machine is a proper subject to be considered in this paper. 

In the ensuing discussion of the acceleration of a motor and 
its load, the entire work performed by the motor will be con- 
sidered to be of only two kinds, viz., the inertia load and the 
work load. The inertia load will be taken as the number of 
foot-pounds necessary to make any selected change in the 
rotary or linear velocities of all bodies moved by the motor, in- 
cluding its own armature; this is exclusive of any work done 
against friction or in lifting any weights against gravity; it is, 
in short, what is known as the flywheel load. The work load 
will be taken as the sum of all the other amounts of work 
necessary for driving the machine; it will be represented for the 
most part by the friction of the machinery, but in some ma- 
chines the lifting of weights against gravity will be a part of 
the work load. 

During the process of acceleration of a motor, the torque 
developed by the motor is, of course, governed solely by the 
motor current, the high and low values of which are governed 
by the controller. When full line voltage has been applied to the 
motor, the torque is still dependent upon the motor current, 
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but the motor current is now determined, first, during that time 
in which the motor speed is increasing, by the work load and 
the inertia load, and second, during the later period of relatively 
high and constant speed, mainly by the work load. 

In other words, in the complete acceleration of a machine 
driven by a series or compound-wound motor, there are two 
stages through which motor and machine must pass before 
they attain a situation of even instantaneous stability. 

The first stage begins when the armature and the starting 
resistance are connected to the supply lines and ends when the 
starting resistance has been completely short-circuited and the 
armature is receiving full line voltage. As the great majority 
of mill controllers are of the: magnetic-switch current-limit 
type, manual controllers will not be considered. The initial 
current peak is determined and limited by the starting resist- 
ance, and is generally approximately 150 per cent of rated full- 
load motor current. The first and all valley currents are de- 
termined and limited by the operation of series current relays 
or magnetic switches. All following peak currents are deter- 
mined and limited by the successive sections of resistance per- 
mitted to remain in series with the motor. The time and the 
mode of variation between each peak current and its succeed- 
ing valley current, are governed by the relation between de- 
veloped motor torque and work and inertia loads. With the 
usual magnetic switch controller peak currents may be assumed 
roughly to be 150 per cent, and valley currents 100 per cent, of 
rated full-load motor current. The average shape of the current- 
time curve between peaks and valleys may be approximated; 
it curves downward so that the average is somewhat less than 
half the sum of the peak and valley currents. If the character- 
istics of the motor are available it is possible to make a fairly 
accurate determination of the average developed motor torque 
during this first stage. With any given machine and driving 
motor, the inertia load is precise and definite; it is the sum of 
the number of foot-pounds that must be imparted to each ro- 
tating element to bring it to its final speed; in each case it is 


2 
the product of a constant T, the moment of inertia (weight 


Xsquare of the radius of gyration), and the square of the number 
of revolutions per second which is finally attained. The amount 
of inertia load which is absorbed by any rotating member in 
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attaining any definite speed of rotation is independent of the 
time but is directly dependent upon the speed attained. The 
time, however, varies inversely with the driving torque. 

Let T = torque tending to rotate a body without friction; 


N = final speed of rotation of body; 
I = moment of inertia of body; 
t = time required to accelerate from rest to speed N; 
C = aconstant. 
Then ‘ (EN 


t 


La 


The work load is indefinite and may vary at different speeds. 
On a mill table, it certainly increases if the bearings are tight, 


PERCENT OF 
FULL-LOAD TORQUE 


PERCENT OF 
FULL-LOAD CURRENT 


if the grease is cold, or if the rolls are warped by excessive 
heating. 

The second stage begins when full line voltage is applied to 
the armature, and ends when the developed motor torque 
equals the torque of the work load. As long as the motor 
torque is larger than that of the work load, the surplus of motor 
torque is devoted to a further increase in speed. 

Fig. 1 is a graphical representation of the variations in motor 
current and motor torque as they occur in the acceleration of 
a motor-driven machine from rest to a speed at which the work 
load is equal to the developed torque. Inthe diagram of Fig. 1, 
the horizontal axis represents time, and the vertical axis 
represents, in the case of the lower curve, motor current, and 
in the case of the upper curve, developed motor torque. Con- 
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sidering first the current curve, when the line switch is closed 
at a, the current quickly rises to the peak at b, and the motor 
starts to accelerate, the current dropping until it has reached 
approximately full load value. The first accelerating switch is 
supposed to close at c, giving the peak d, after which the current 
again drops to full load value as at point e. Another accelerat- 
ing switch is here supposed to close, giving the motor armature 
full voltage, which results in the peak f. The occurrences from 
the point a to the point f, collectively, form what-has already 
been called the first stage of acceleration in the motor. It 
is convenient to extend this stage to the point g, which might 
be described by saying that it is that instant of time when the 
motor current has dropped to its full load value, and when, 
therefore, the motor has attained normal full-load rated speed. 
From the point g to h, the current is constantly diminishing, 
due to a further acceleration of the motor and its load, until, 
at the point h, the motor torque has diminished to such an 
extent that it is equal to that of the work load. The current 
passing through the motor when it has reached a state of con- 
stant speed has been assumed here to be one-half of full load 
current. I have selected this value of motor current because 
it is approximately the percentage of full load motor current 
which I have frequently found would be taken by a motor 
driving a mill table, providing the table is allowed to run con- 
tinuously in one direction. In the case of an ordinary series 
mill motor, this would mean a speed about 50 per cent greater 
than normal, and while I realize that many motors driving mill 
tables would attain speeds much higher than this, yet this 
figure will be representative enough to serve present purposes. 

The upper curve 1, 7, k, 1, m, n, 0, p, indicates the variation 
in motor torque, which, of course, in the case of a series motor, 
varies at a more rapid rate than the motor current. . In other 
words, when the motor current varies from full load to 50 per 
cent overload, the motor torque varies from full load to about 
75 per cent overload. Correspondingly, when the motor current 
has dropped to about one-half full load, the motor torque is 
about one-third full load. The horizontal dash line qr is the 
average motor torque developed during that portion of the ac- 
celeration of the motor which begins when the line switch is 
closed and ends when the motor armature attains normal full 
load speed with full voltage applied. The horizontal dash line 
st represents the motor torque developed during the remainder 
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of the acceleration and ending when the speed of the motor 
has become constant. 

Any factor that prominently influences the time of starting 
and stopping mill machinery is worth investigating. The ratio 
of gearing between motor and machine is such a factor and is 
one of decided importance. This has been guessed at ever 
since motors were used in a mill. On identical machines in 
different mills—and sometimes in the same mill—this ratio of 
gearing has varied 10 to 1. In an experience with a good many 
hundred mill controllers, | have seen more troubles traceable 
to poorly selected ratios of gearing than to any other single cause. 

The rest of this paper will be an attempt to analyze the 
effect of the ratio of gearing between motor and machine, and 
to determine what this ratio should be to give the quickest 
starting and stopping. 
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Fig. 2 represents diagrammatically any typical mill machine 
and its motor. Besides the armature shaft, there are three 
shafts x, y, and z. The dotted circles indicate gearing and the 
solid circles indicate the weights rotating on each of the shafts 
x, y, and zg. Let these weights be designated respectively 
Wx, Wy and W, and let their corresponding radii of gyration 
be called kx, ky and kz. Then their moments of inertia are as 
follows: 


ice — W.« |e 
Ty — W, ey 
i}, (= 8Wyo ks 


ratio of gearing between shaft x and armature, so 
that the armature rotates rz times as fast as shaft x; 
ry = ratio of gearing between shaft y and shaft x; and 

r, = ratio of gearing between shaft z and shaft x. 


Let Vx 
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Then if shaft x is revolving at a speed of S revolutions per 


second, the speed of shaft y = S , and the speed of shaft 
y 


Ss 
1s 


times 


The inertia load of any rotating member equals 


its moment of inertia, times the square of itsspeed. Therefore 
if the entire system is rotating at such an angular velocity that 
the speed of the shaft x is S revolutions per second, the inertia 
load of the shafts x, y and z is as follows: 


2 2 92 2 2 
fiers 1 Pe 
g g fy g 


This inertia load would be identically the same if we had 
the condition shown in Fig. 3, where the 


moment of inertia of the shaft x is supposed 77 
to have been increased from I;, to f . 
; \ 
J be Ihe \ 
Fel Tite a Togas ‘ 
Ty ‘3°. ie 


MOTOR 


In other words, so far as the inertia load of Ae 
IG. 


a machine is concerned, it may be considered 
concentrated on any one selected shaft, provided the moment 
of inertia of the member on each other shaft is divided by the 
square of the ratio of gearing between that shaft and the selected 
shaft. Or it may be stated that the equivalent moment of 
inertia of one revolving part, at the center of rotation of another 
revolving part to which it is geared, is inversely proportional 
to the squares of the respective speeds of rotation of the two 
parts. 

Referring back to Fig. 2, assume that on shaft x, there is a 
load torque of F, pound-feet; on shaft y, one of Fy pound-feet; 
and on shaft z, one of F, pound-feet. 


If shaft x makes N revolutions, shaft y makes =: revolutions, 
LA 


N ’ 
and shaft zg makes 2 revolutions. 
tj 
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Then 


a 


Work load = 27NF, + 27N * + 27rN ; 
y s 


- aan ( P. rs 4) 
Ty Ys 


It is apparent that the work load would be the same with the 
conditions of Fig. 3, provided the load torque of shaft x is 


supposed to have been increased from Fx, to Fx + a + a 
y z 


In other words, so far as the work load of a machine is con- 
cerned, it may be considered concentrated on any one selected 
shaft, provided the load torque of each shaft is divided by the 
ratio of gearing between that shaft and the selected shaft. 

The significance of these two laws is that we may consider any 
piece of mill machinery—for instance a roller table or a screw- 
down—as being mathematically the equivalent of a body having 
a certain moment of inertia and a certain load torque, both 
the moment of inertia and the load torque being considered to 
be concentrated on one shaft. This shaft may conveniently be 
assumed to be the one to which the motor is geared, and it will 
be assumed that this shaft carries a weight having a moment 
of inertia equal to the sum of the equivalent moments of inertia 
of all parts of the machine and that a load torque acts on this 
shaft equal to the sum of the equivalent load torques of all 
parts of the machine. There is nothing uselessly complicated 
in these assumptions; on the contrary, they permit the use of 
simple computations instead of some very intricate ones.. In 
the following discussion a mill machine will be considered as 
a motor geared to a shaft carrying a weight having the equiva- 
lent moment of inertia of the entire machine and acted on by 
the equivalent load torque of the entire machine. In short, 
we have the conditions shown in Fig. 3. 


Let J; = moment of inertia of machine 
I, = moment of inertia of armature 
= number of revolutions to be made by machine 
= ratio of gearing of machine to motor 
mean torque developed by motor, in pound feet 
= time of acceleration in seconds 
= load torque of machine. 


pe Pe = 
M 
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The total work done by motor while the machine makes NV 
revolutions 
= 27 Tr (1) 
The total work done against the load torque while the machine 
makes N revolutions 
= 27 FN (2) 


% 


: are wr ; 
The average speed of rotation of the machine is es hence its 


final speed of rotation is ats : 


Similarly, the final speed of rotation of the armature is 


The inertia load of the motor is 


87? L dats (3) 
gt 
Similarly, the inertia load of the machine is 
8721, N? 
os (4) 
gt 


Now, if the machine starts from rest and makes WN revolutions, 


(1) = (2) + (3) + () 
2aTrN = 27FN + 


ah igs are) (6) 


82? N? 
Ss 
From (5), we get 


An N en + Ty, r?) 
. -\ g (Tr — F) (6) 


Equation (6) then indicates the length of time required to 
start from rest and move the machine any definite distance 
corresponding to N revolutions. The following important de- 
ductions can be made from equation (6). 

A. Since the current is proportional to the motor torque T, 
the power input is proportional to Tt; in other words, the kilo- 
watt-hours necessary to move the machine any number of 
revolutions is least when the time, ¢, is a minimum. 

B. On the same basis of reasoning the heating of the motor’ 
is least when the time, ¢, is a minimum. 

C, The time of acceleration, t, increases as the square root 
of the number of revolutions, 7. e., VW N. 

D. Increasing the moment of inertia of either the machine 
or armature, increases the time, ¢. 
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E. Increasing the motor torque, T, decreases the time, t. 

F. Increasing the load torque F increases the time, ft. 

G. Tr must always be greater than F, or ¢ will be infinite; in 
other words, the motor would never accelerate. 

The ratio of gearing, 7, enters into the equation in a manner 
not simple enough to permit of the determination of its effect 
by inspection. To determine what should be the value of r 
in order that t may be a minimum, the differential of ¢ with 
respect to r is equated to zero. Omitting the various steps of 
the calculus, the following equation is obtained: 


|Z: ay eget 
r=NE+(F)+F (7) 

By the use of equation (7) and knowing the moments of 
inertia of machine and armature, the motor torque and the 
load torque of the machine, that ratio of gearing, r, may easily 
be determined, which will cause the machine to make N revo- 
lutions in the shortest time. It is to be noted as important, 
that N does not appear in equation (7). In other words, this 
most favorable value of r as determined by equation (7), is 
the same, no matter how many revolutions are made by the 
machine. 

The equations (1) to (7),inclusive, relate to the condition of 
the machine starting from rest and making JN revolutions. 
Of equal importance is the condition that the machine, when 
running at any speed, should be brought to rest in the shortest 
time by reversing the current through the armature. ‘ 

Let Ih, I2, r, T and F have the same significance as in the 
case of acceleration of the machine. In addition let 


ty = time of stopping in seconds. 

S = speed of machine in revolutions per second when 
motor is reversed. 

The inertia of the machine 


aa (8) 


The inertia of the armature 


2 (9) 
= They ‘ 
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The average speed of the machine in revolutions per second 
5 
3° 


Therefore, the machine makes ae revolutions before com- 


Srty 


5 revolutions be- 


ing to rest. Similarly the armature makes 


fore coming to rest. 
The total work done by the motor while bringing the machine 


to rest, from a speed 5, 
= wT Sri. (10) 


The work load of the machine assisting the motor in bring- 


ing the machine to rest . 


Then (8) + (9) = (10) + (11) 


oT. co 27 72S2 
Qn s 4 20 ars la Borie alk Sh (12) 
From (12) we get 
2m S Gy ig”) 
HE IO tO Ty Caen) = 


Equation (13) indicates the length of time required to bring 
a machine to rest from a speed S, by reversing the current 
through the armature. As in the case of acceleration, the 
following deductions can be made by inspection: 

A. The power input in the motor is a minimum when the 
time of stopping, f1, is a minimum. 

B. The heating of the motor is least when ¢; is a minimum. 

C. The time of stopping varies directly as the speed, S, of 
the machine. 

D. Increasing the moment of inertia of either armature or 
machine, increases the time, 41. 

E. Increasing the motor torque, T, decreases the time, 4). 

F. Increasing the load torque, F, decreases the time, fy. 

As before, the differential of 4; with respect to r is equated 
to zero to determine that ratio of gearing, r, which will give 
the quickest stopping. This value follows: 


NE+(E) 4 a 
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Note that this value of r involves the same quantities that 
enter into equation (7) and that it is independent of S. 

We have now determined two values of r from equation (7) 
and (14). That of equation (7) is for quickest starting from 
rest and making any number of revolutions; that of equation 
(14) is for quickest stopping from any speed of rotation. It 
would be possible to make another determination to give the 
value of r for quickest starting plus quickest stopping. It is 
not possible to say whether quick starting or quick stopping 
is of the most general importance; also it is not true that a motor 
is reversed every time it is started. It seems reasonable, there- 
fore, to assume that the most favorable value of r would be the 
arithmetical mean of the two values as determined by equations 
(7) and (14). 

This gives the value of the ratio of gearing, r, as follows: 


went Boeaie 2 


Melee <1 (is) 


r 

It is next in order to make some practical use of the equa- 
tions. Assume that it is desired to investigate the ratio of 
gearing of some motor-driven machine, say a mill table. For 
any standard mill motor it is easily possible to secure the weight, 


W, of the armature and its radius of gyration k, k being expressed 
in feet. 


Then Is = Wr (16) 


Preferably adjust the controller to give peak currents of 150 
per cent full load and valley currents of 100 per cent full load. 
The rated full-load current of the motor can be determined from 
the speed-torque curves of the motor. Connect a recording 
ammeter in the motor circuit, accelerate the motor from rest 
and allow the motor to run until the motor current has become 
constant. From the speed-torque curves of the motor, deter- 
mine the torque at the motor in pound-feet corresponding to 
the constant motor current; let this torque be called H. 


Then f= (17) 


where r represents the existing gear ratio. 

On the record made by the recording ammeter, note accurate- 
ly the point where the motor has dropped to exactly full-load 
value after full line voltage has been applied to the motor. 
In other words, this is the point where the motor current reaches 
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full-load value after the last accelerating switch has closed, 
and is indicated by g in Fig. 1. Measure accurately on the 
record the time between the: closing of the line switch and the 
point g. This interval of time is ¢t. From the speed-torque 
curves of the motor and the current record, determine the 
average torque developed by the motor during the interval of 
time beginning when current first passes through the armature, 
and ending when the motor-current drops to full-load value 
after full line voltage has been applied to the armature. In 
other words, determine the average torque developed by the 
motor during the interval of time t. This torque is T and is 
expressed in pound-feet. 

From the speed-torque curves of the motor, determine the 
speed of the armature at the point g. Let this speed be called 
P, which should be expressed in revolutions per second. If 
the armature starts from rest and reaches a speed of P revolu- 
tions per second, its average speed during this time of accelera- 


eh ats 
tion 1s "9 Tevolutions per second. The total number of rev- 
olutions made by the armature during the time ¢, rotating at 


P : ; 
an average speed of a revolutions per second, is obviously is 


Py 
Therefore 
iP 
N= of (18) 
Equation (5) may be solved for I, as follows: 
= =” 2 
ae 2.56 (Tr — F-)t ame (19) 


N 


I, r, F,t, N and Iz are all known, and the moment of inertia 
of the machine, J, can easily be determined by inserting these 
values in equation (19). 

Equations (7), (14) and (15) can be solved for r when T, 
I,, F and J; are known. The determination of T has been 
explained; Jz, Fand J, are respectively obtained from equations 
(16), (17) and (19). If quick starting is of major importance, 
r can be determined from equation (7). If quick stopping is 
the chief consideration, r should be determined by the use of 
equation (14). On the other hand, if quick starting and quick 
stopping are of approximately equal importance, equation (15) 
should be used. 
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A more comprehensive study of the question would be to 
determine by the use of equations (6) and (13), different values 
of ¢ and 4, corresponding to different assumed values of r, and 
then to plot curves between r, t, and t;. These are shown in 
Fig. 4, where curve A represents different values of ¢, for dif- 
Honors ferent values of r and curve B repre- 
sents different values of ¢ for different 
values of r. Curve C is obtained by 
adding the ordinates of curves A and 
_B, and therefore shows, for different 
values of 7, the time of starting plus 
the time of stopping. Curve A isa 
minimum on the line aa, curve B on 
the line cc and curve C on the line bd. 
For any ordinary piece of mill 
 eaaes machinery, the position bb would 

et ime ha probably indicate the most favor- 
able value of r. 

To illustrate the practical application of these equations, a 
certain motor-driven mill table will be selected, concerning 
which I happen to have the necessary data. In Fig. 5 is shown 
the current-time record, and in Fig. 6 are shown the speed- 
torque curves of the motor. 

rlhooly the | 


a 


TIME IN SECONDS 


CURRENT-AMPERES 
a 
Ss 


HS psa 


2 3 
TIME IN SECONDS 


Fic. 5 


From Figs. 5 and 6, it is found that 
i = 1.5 seconds 
T = 630 pound-feet 
H = 150 pound-feet 
P = 9.5 revolutions per second. 
It is known that the weight of the armature is 900 pounds and 
its radius of gyrationis 0.55 ft. Therefore [;=900 0.55? = 272.3 
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Since 7 = 5, we have F- = rH = 5 X 150 = 750. 
IP Wtaa 9-5 
arith of Qaes 

Inserting these values in equation (19) and solving, we find 
that J; = 2892. 

By using the values of J,, Iz, F and T in equation (16) we find 
that r = 3.46 would be the best ratio of gearing for quick 
starting and stopping. 

It certainly should not be assumed by any one, that the 
use of these various equations constitutes a sufficient solution 
of the problem of determining the most favorable ratio of gear- 
ing for any particular motor-driven machine. The equations 
must be regarded merely as a theoretical analysis of the various 


From equation (18), NV = = 1.425. 
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1000 1200 


600 800 
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factors entering into the question, and any deduction drawn 


from their use must necessarily be modified by local conditions © 


and practical considerations. For instance, it would be foolish 
to accelerate or retard a mill table so rapidly that the steel 
would slip on the rolls or that handy control would be lost. 
Furthermore, due to variations in friction, the work load may 
change from day to day or from hour to hour, so that some 
assumption must be made as to its average value. In short, 
this is no hair-splitting subject; on the other hand, it is believed 
that a judicious application of theory to practise will in this 
case lead to results which will prove to be substantial and 
worth-while improvements. 
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STEEL MILL CONTROLLERS FROM THE OPERATOR’S 
STANDPOINT 


BY J. S. RIGGS 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 

The writer discusses control problems from the operator’s 
standpoint, inconnection with bloom mill and rolling mill ma- 
chinery. The most important consideration is that no pro- 
vision for emergencies can be allowed, and when the ingot or 
bloom leaves the furnaces for the rolls it must be kept moving 
until it reaches the cooling beds. Any interruption in this 
cycle means scrap material and lost time. To fulfill these re- 
quirements the equipment must always stand up to the service 
and be as nearly fool-proof as possible. The full magnetic con- 
troller in the writer’s opinion meets the above requirements 
better than any other type. 

The requirements of the different classes of machinery are 
tabulated and from this tabulation it is shown that the control 
can be standardized in four distinct type, sone or the other of 
which will meet all conditions of mill equipment: 1. Full re- 
verse single-speed type. 2. Full reverse multi-speed type. 
2a. Full reverse multi-speed type with dynamic braking. 3. 
Non-reverse push-button type. 

In conclusion the author points out that the conditions to be 
met and their solution should be kept as uniform as possible 
and the aim should be towards simplicity. The expense of 
duplication would be avoided by standardization of parts, and 
this would also permit comparison of different makes of appar- 
atus on an equal basis. 


fee PURPOSE of this paper is to describe the forms of 
electrical control peculiar to steel mill service, ‘‘ from 
the operator’s standpoint.” It is possible and probably usual 
to treat the subject by averages, to make statements as the 
result of many opinions. In this paper the other general pro- 
cedure will be followed,in that the ideas are as the writer sees 
them. This plan has been adhered to purposely. I do not 
expect complete agreement. I do hope this method will pro- 
voke constructive criticism, all to the end of definite recom- 
mendation, if such be possible, toward uniformity of attack to 
meet the given condition. 

The steel mill is distinct in many ways from any other manu- 
facturing industry, and one of the most important of these dis- 
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tinctions is that no provision for emergencies can be made; 
that is, when an ingot, bloom or billet leaves the furnace for 
the rolls it has to be kept moving until it reaches the cooling 
beds. Any delay or interruption in this cycle means scrap 
material and loss of time. 

Considering the above service requirements and operating 
conditions, the equipment must stand up to the service, and be 
as nearly fool-proof as it can possibly be made. The full mag- 
netic controller, in my opinion, meets the above requirement 
better than any other type, and also has several additional 
advantages which may be briefly enumerated as follows: 

1. Superior ability to handle heavy currents at a minimum of 
maintenance cost and delays. va 

2. Inherent current-limit acceleration feature, taking ac- 
celeration entirely away from the operator. 

3. Can be operated by a small master controller which is 
easy to handle, thus eliminating the element of fatigue of operator. 

4. Limit switches and automatic cut-out switches can be 
applied in any position so that ‘‘ slow-down”’ dynamic brake 
stop, as well as any other automatic feature required, can be 
obtained. 

5. Complete remote-control circuit breaker “protection at a 
very slight additional cost. 

6. “ Safety first’”—removes all arcs from immediate vicinity 
of operators. In fact, with magnetic control, the operator is 
insulated from all live parts. 

In order to bring out clearly the different equipments with 
their control in, for example, a bloom mill and a rolling mill, 
the following outline sketches and tables may be of assistance. 

The control for the following outlined equipment, which covers 
practically typical mill equipments, can be standardized in four 
distinct constructions, as follows: 

1. Full reverse, single-speed type. 

2. Full reverse, multi-speed type. 

2a. Full reverse, multi-speed type, dynamic braking. 

3. Non-reverse, push-button type. 

(1) The full reverse, single-speed type should contain the 
following apparatus: . 


4 Reverse switches, mechanically interlocked. 
3 or 4 Accelerating series or lock-out switches. 

Three switches up to 75 h.p.; above 75 to 200 h.p., four switches. 
1 Main line contactor, 
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ee 


Overload double-coil relays. 

Main line switch, double-pole, single-throw, safety type. 
Control switch, double-pole, single-throw, and fuses. 
Terminal board. 

Angle iron or pipe frame. 

Resistance, to be mounted on rear of frame below panels. 
Single-speed master radial arm type with overload reset in off position. 


This controller will take care of at least 50 per cent of mill 
work and can be used on the following equipment: 

A. All roller tables. 

B. Screw-downs. 

C. Rollers on tilting table. 

‘D. Soaking pit covers. . 

Limits can be used with this control in any place where con- 
ditions may require them. 

(2) and (2a) The full reverse, multi-speed type should contain 


the 


4 
4 


ee el WO 


following apparatus: 


Reverse switches, with mechanical interlocks. 

or 5 Accelerating switches, shunt type series accelerating relays. 
Four switches up to 75 h.p.; above 75 to 200 h.p., five switches. 

Main line contactor. 

Dynamic brake switch. 

Overload double-coil relays. 

Main line knife switch, double-pole, single-throw, safety type. 

Control switch, double-pole, single-throw, and fuses. 

Terminal board. 

Angle iron or pipe frame. 

Resistance to be mounted on rear of frame below panel. 

Multi-speed master radial arm type with overload reset in off position. 


This type of controller can be used wherever conditions are 
such that a single-speed equipment, even with the plugging 
feature, will not meet them. For instance, this type of con- 
troller should be used where varying loads obtain, where re- 
finement of control is required, where dynamic braking or slow- 
down features are desired, and can be used on the following 
equipment: 


. Kick-off. 
. Dogs or drags on transfer tables, hot-bed, etc. 
. Furnace pushers. 


. Tilting tables. 
Hoist-lowering. 


. Hot metal mixers. 
. Open hearth floor type charger, bridge, hoist, trolley and 


reel. 
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Equipment Type Reverse| Type Special 
No. Operated. Contr. |Non-rev| Master Limits |Features. 
Bloom Mill. 
® 
1 Soaking Pit Covers............ Magnetic |Full rev}1-Speed. 2-Way. 
2 Ingot Del. Table.............. . es . ene 
3. MillVAppre Dabless. -eheisaesient i! oe i 
4° Mill Reve Pablercic. sciace.s acre £ Sait e é 
5 Two-High Mill. A-Screw-down.. § res s 
GPMilluReviePable ym. wy. viene ater « es ke < 
7 Shear Appr. Table............ G ne aes! $ 
Si Shear eyo sy ciecta cee oar ee i Non-rev|Push button 
9fShearDeleTable +1 3. eeeee « Full rev| 1-speed. Noe Rate 
A-Kick-off 7 (one bo eee « one. | Matis * 2-way. |slow down 
10 Hot-Bed. A-Drags or Dogs..... “ oa 2 « 
Rolling Mill. 
1 Furnace ‘Pusher. ¢.5./520 5 -ls sar S fae = & AEs 
2 Furnace Feed Tables.......... s «  « '1-speed 
3, Furnaces... tii che ier “ or [Seeeneten sete 
4 Furnace Discharge Table...... ve « * \1-speed. 
5 Tilting, Tables. 2.0, o:ceeeaees 
A-Brid Geiss, ccxocecber aoce ete = eee Ma tee Sake ARS 
B-Hoist® 2. cet: aot oc are 3 aa a2 ee 2-way. Dyn. 
brake 
G-Rollersics.<.ivar cc oak Oe Re te « ‘1-speed. Lowering 
6<Three' High Rolls...) 2.400 ce nereell cede | Eee aa eee ee 
7 Tilting Tables. Same as 5...... 
8 Hot Saw Appr. Table.......... Magnetic [Full rev|1-speed. 
9 ‘Hot-Saw:ik) .2 Weenies. ae & Non- Push- 
Rev.| button. 
A-Hot-Saw Feed.............. & Full rev|Multi-spd. |2-way. |Auto. feed 
depending 
en oe ST on cut. 
10 Hot-Saw Del. Table........... bs «“ * |1-speed. Baws, see 
A-Hot-Saw kick off............ o « “ |Multi-spd. |2-way. |slow down 
1d MoteBeds.mtiacns uterine 
A-Hot-Bed Tipper............. ¢ Se ad 6 # « cee 
‘B-Hot-Bed=Deagsi i © o.ae ee . « « |Multi-spd. tS sare 
12 Straightener Appr. Table....... IS « '1-speed. ae 
13° Straighteners \).)22. 00... semen. i Non Push- Field con 
Trev button trol. 
Vibrating 
field relay. 
14 Shear Appr. Table............. Magnetic |Full rev|1-speed. sfare 
15 Shear. & Non- Push- 
Rev. button 
16 Shear Dis. Table.............. . Full rev|1-speed. Rit Aone 
Anise & SKiGk-o ffs. eee OC “ * \Multi-spd. |2-way slow down 
B-Transfer Dogs.............. & he Ba “ORE 3 Ce 
17 Cold Saw Appr. Table......... G «  * |1-speed. 
182. Cold.:Saw.antouptansiserae Rice Soke ¢ Non- Push- 
rev, button 
A-Cold Saw Feed............. f Full rev|Multi-spd. |2-way. j|auto. feed 
depending 
on cut. 
19 Cold Saw Dis. Table........... s «  “ |1-speed. 
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This type of control without the dynamic brake feature is 


also suitable for the following: 


G. Tilting furnaces. 
H. Tilting table bridge. 


“WEL 


aes 


Fic. 1—BLoom MILL 


. Soaking pit 
A. Soaking pit covers 
- Ingot delivery 
. Mill approach table 
. Mill reversing table 
. Two-high mill 
A. Screw-down 


iP Owh e 


6. 
ite 
8. Sh 
o: 


10. 


Same as 4 

Shear approach table 
ear 

Shear delivery tables 
A. Kick-off 
Hot-bed 

A. Hot-bed drags 


= ane 


ra 


5} = 


= 


Fic. °2—Ro.iinc MILL 


. Furnace pushers 
. Furnace feed roller tables 
. Furnaces 
Furnace discharge roll table 
. Tilting table 
A. Bridge 
B. Hoist 
C. Rollers 
Rolls 
. Same as 5 
. Hot-saw approach table 
. Hot-saw 
. Hot-saw delivery table 
A. Hot-saw delivery table kick-off 


Cue bor 


eA 
DOWN 


sIBIE 


12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 


WT. 
18, 
19. 


Hot bed 

A. Hot-bed tipper 

B. Hot-bed drags 
Straightener approach table 
Straightener 

Shear approach table 

Shear 


Shear discharge table 
A. Shear discharge table kick-off 


Cold saw approach table 
Cold saw 
Cold saw discharge table 


The question may arise as to the extent to which line pro-e 
tection devices shall be employed. A reversing controller in 
its simplest form does not provide for the disconnecting of the 


series field of the motor from one side of the line. 


This is not 
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such an important detail so long as the controller is not pro- 
vided with overload relays, but if overload relays are installed, 
andthe contactors which are used for reversing the armature 
and to open and close main line circuit are depended upon to 
afford line protection in combination with overload relay or 
relays, a condition may arise in which the motor field will be 
grounded and the reversing switches will be powerless to dis- 
connect the grounded field winding from the line. 

Moreover, certain combinations of grounds, in case but one 
overload relay and no extra main line contact is used, may 
result in short-circuiting that relay and the consequent loss of 
overload protection, without such condition coming to the at- 
tention of either the operator or thé motor inspector. 

The only way absolutely to protect the equipment against 
short circuits and overloads is to install two relays, one in each 
side of the line,and also install a contactor in that side of the 
line which feeds the motor field winding, which arrangement 
gives the most complete protection possible to obtain. 

Each control panel should also include a main line knife 
switch for the motor circuit, this knife switch to be so equipped 
that it may be locked open by safety padlocks, thus protecting 
men working on the control equipment or the associated ma- 
chinery. 

Each control panel should include a control circuit knife 
switch, and fuses for protecting the control circuit, as it is ob- 
vious that if the overload relay on the panel is set high enough 
to protect the motor, a very destructive short circuit may occur 
in the control system, without taking sufficient current to trip 
the main overload relay. The fuses guard against this con- 
tingency and make it possible to connect the control circuit 
outside the main line knife switch, so that whenever the motor 
inspector desires to test out the control system he may pull 
the main line knife switch and operate all contactors without 
running the motor. 

(3) The non-reverse, push-button type should include the 
following apparatus: 

1 Main line contactor. 

3 or 4 Accelerating switches, series or lock-out type. 

Three switches up to 50 h.p.; four switches from 50 to 200 h.p. 
The last accelerating switch to hold in on zero current. 
1 Overload double-coil relay. 


1 Main line double-pole, single-throw, knife switch and fuses. 
- | Terminal board. 
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1 Shunt field protecting relay. Not considered necessary below 30 h.p. 

1 Angle iron or pipe frame. 

1 Resistor mounted on rear of frame. 

1 Push-button ‘‘ start,” ‘stop’? and “ reset.’’ 

Additional to above, where variable speed is required, as for 
instance on straighteners— 

1 Vibrating field relay. 

1 Field rheostat. 

The above type of controller without the additional features 
can be used on 

A. Furnace fans. 

B. Shears. 

C. Cold saws. 

D. Hot saws. 

In fact, this type of controller is suitable for the majority 
of constant-speed mill equipments. 

I have not attempted to give horse powers for any of the 
equipment mentioned because of the wide range in the power 
required by mills, due to different size mills and local condi- 
tions, but it would be my recommendation in laying out a 
mill to keep to as few different sizes of motors as possible through- 
out. This will not only keep down motor spare parts but will 
cut down to a minimum the number of sizes of controllers re- 
quired, and in this way cut down the total amount of Some 
parts required for permanent stock. 

I would recommend control panels being made up of an as- 
sembly of slates containing the various pieces of apparatus 
which go to make up the controllers. 

I will touch briefly on a few points which I think would help 
the operator. If there is to be some standardization so that he 
can compare different makes of apparatus on an equal basis, 
these items will be of assistance: 

(1) Contactors. 

Area of contacts. 

Pressure between contacts. 

Rating per unit area of contact. 
(2) Resistors. 

Standard ratings. 

Cross-section. 

Contact area. 

Spacing. 

Type. 
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Contactor coils should be interchangeable on the same size 
apparatus of one manufacturer.. Use external resistance when 
coils have to stand continuous service, rather than a special coil. 

In conclusion, the aim pointed out in the introduction is 
emphasized. Make the conditions to be met as uniform as 
possible. Solve these, both from the manufacturing and the 
operating standpoints, by uniform methods. Strive for sim- 
plicity. Save the expense of duplication. These I believe 
to be engineering fundamentals peculiar to the subject. 
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Discussion ON “ MiLtL CoNnTROLLERS’’ (STRATTON), AND 
STEEL MILL CONTROLLERS FROM THE OPERATOR'S STAND- 
” . 
POINT’ (Riccs), Pirrspurcu, Pa., Aprit 15, 1915. 


H. F. Stratton: I apologize for appropriating such a big topic 
as mill controllers, and then discussing only part of one division 
of it. Nor do I feel that the apology is an empty formality, 
because I appreciate that other parts of the subject have such 
a direct bearing on the one discussed that they should be con- 
sidered at the same time. 

Generally when a motor is applied to a machine it is a question 
of horse power; that is to say, the capacity of the machine as 
a power translating device must be at least the equivalent of 
the power demands of the machine. This is the situation 
which generally exists with motor-driven machine tools or cranes. 

In the case, however, of a motor driving a typical piece of 
mill machinery, the situation is different. It is not a question 
of horse power, but it is a question of torque. The average 
mill motor starts, runs, is stopped or reversed, and these opera- 
tions are repeated hour after hour; the main purpose is to con- 
trol these short movements with the smallest amount of wasted 
time. I am quite sure that it would not do to state the re- 
quirements any less broadly, because an improvement in one 
feature might lead to, and in fact be the direct cause of a greater 
disadvantage in some other part. For instance, it sometimes 
happens that time is lost in the end if a machine is rotated so 
rapidly that it becomes correspondingly difficult to stop it 
accurately. In short, in a situation of this kind there would 
be lost that very valuable but elusive condition which may be 
designated as ‘“‘ handy control.”’ 

The paper which I have written deals mainly with the ques- 
tion of the relative speeds of the motor and machine, or in 
other words, with the ratio of gearing between motor and ma- 
chine. I do not propose to read this paper, but instead to make 
some comments and offer some compromises which it seems 
to me are permissible. 

Equation (15) is an expression which gives the value of the 
ratio of gearing for quickest starting and quickest stopping of 
a motor-driven mill machine. The equation involves the 
moment of inertia of the armature, the moment of inertia of 
the machine, the load torque of the machine, and the developed 
motor torque. Since writing the paper I have examined some 
data which I happen to have, relating to several mill tables and 
other mill equipment, and I have found that the moment of 
inertia of the machine is generally at least five or ten times 
the moment of inertia of the armature. I have also found 
that the square of the ratio of load torque to motor torque is 
small compared to the ratio of the moments of inertia, and in 
the several instances which I examined it averaged about § of 
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this value. Now there is not much difference between the 
square root of a number and the square root of that number in- 
creased by 4. In fact the difference is only about 6 per cent. 
It seems foolish to quibble about 6 per cent when I have already 
disregarded motor friction and windage and when some very 
broad assumptions must be made as to the average load torque, 
and when the developed motor torque will certainly vary as 
the motor or the resistance becomes hot or as the voltage fluctu- 
ates. If, then, you are disposed to accept this compromise, the 
ratio of gearing would be determined by merely taking the 
square root of the ratio of the moment of inertia of the machine 
to that of the armature. 

On the basis of this assumption the rest of the investigation 
is correspondingly simplified, because it now remains to de- 
termine only the moment of inertia of the armature and the 
moment of inertia of the machine. 

I assume that if you apply to the motor builder he will cheer- 
fully furnish the moment of inertia of the armature, and you 
can obtain the moment of inertia of the machine in the follow- 
ing simple manner: 

Allow the motor to run until it reaches a constant speed and 
measure its current and its speed of rotation when at constant 
speed, From the speed-torque curves of the motor determine 
the torque corresponding to the motor current. Shut off power 
and measure accurately the number of seconds required for the 
machine to stop through the influence of friction. Then the 
moment of inertia of the machine can be easily computed 
from these quantities. On this basis the square root of Iz over 
I, will indicate the ratio of gearing to be used. 

This would be theoretically the correct analysis if the machine 
were frictionless. On the same assumption, if the condition 
be imposed that the machine shall make any specified number 
of revolutions, this established ratio of gearing would then 
mean that the least energy would be stored up in the rotating 
parts. If the least energy is stored in the rotating parts, then 
the least energy will have to be taken out of these parts to bring 
them to rest. This would seem reasonably to point to quick 
and accurate stopping. Any deductions or arguments relat- 
ing to quick stopping apply equally well whether that be ac- 
complished by plugging or dynamic braking, since in either case 
the motor exerts a restraining torque in opposition to the exist- 
ing direction of rotation. 

Very likely there will be a disposition to criticise this theoret- 
ical handling of an intensely practical matter, and I fully realize 
that if the subject is not considered with sympathetic intelli- 
gence, the theory is valueless. There of course can be no 
object in accelerating, for instance, a mill table so rapidly that 
the steel skids on the rolls, or that its movements are merely 
a succession of violent jerks. It occurs to me, however, that 
some approximate determination could be made as to how fast 
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it is advisable to accelerate a given mill table, and that on that 
basis the most appropriate gear reduction and the most appro- 
priate size of motor might be employed. 

A. G. Pierce: I wish to comment on Mr. Riggs’s paper. To me it 
is notable because of its comprehensive treatment of the processes 
involved, and because of the assertiveness of his conclusions as 
to the proper type of control for each process. Further, stand- 
ardization is emphasized. If it is possible for the steel mills 
to follow standardization to the end of securing general uni- 
formity of panel constructions, even though the latter may not 
be exactly alike, it will most certainly result, I believe, in cheaper 
first cost, simplicity in manufacture, saving in upkeep, and 
simplicity in operation. 

David B. Rushmore: The matter of standardization, of 
which Mr. Pierce speaks, is one of the hopeful movements in 
this direction of all forces working toward a common end. 
Just how much ought to be done, and just how far it is possible 
to standardize apparatus manufactured by different companies, 
is a question. 

The electric motor has always been subservient, it has gone 
around trying to adapt itself to the other machines, and that 
is one of the reasons why the manufacturing companies list 
over 5000 different varieties of induction motors. The public 
must necessarily pay for this, and think of what that means— 
five thousand different varieties of capacities, frequencies, volt- 
ages, phase types, etc., of one kind of motor. 

The electric motor is beginning to ask that the other machine 
be adapted to it, that instead of adapting the electric motor 
to all other forms of apparatus, why cannot the steel mill be 
adapted to it, why cannot we change the rolls, why cannot 
we change the tables, etc., in order to meet, at least half way, 
the requirements of electric motors? In some of the largest 
steel mills which have been electrified, a step has been made 
in this direction. The designing engineer in the factory never 
fully grasps what the operating man wants. The operating 
man never appreciates the difficulty of standardization, of 
getting out modifications of apparatus, of special developments 
—he cannot, unless he has been through it. 

Glenn E. Stoltz: In Mr. Stratton’s remarks he brought up 
one very interesting thing, a very simple and accurate method 
of arriving at the flywheel effect of a machine or motor. I 
think that method can be used to much greater advantage than 
to try to calculate. He simply gets the friction load of the 
machine running idle and throws open the line switch and allows 
it to drift to a stop. If we assume the friction torque is con- 
stant, we get a straight-line curve, plotting the speed of the motor 
against time, provided the torque is constant. That applies 
approximately to the mill type motor and table, but we 
cannot use it so well on apparatus which has greater fly- 
wheel effect—for instance, a motor-generator set, to which is 
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attached a large flywheel. There is a certain amount of 
energy which acts similarly to a fan, and we have a greater 
torque at the high speed. The curve comes down very little 
at first, and then smooths off to a straight line; and we have 
no change when the apparatus comes to a rest. Probably 
within five to ten per cent of the time when it comes to a rest at 
the end we lose the oil film in the bearings, and naturally that 
increases the torque considerably and really shortens the time 
of coming to rest. In apparatus of that type it is better to 
take the reading every five or ten seconds in getting the speed, 
plot a curve, take the straight line part of it from the origin, 
and not follow it clear to dead rest. 

Mr. Stratton has discussed a very important issue in the 
selection of motors for mill tables, screw-down, and similar 
applications. He has carefully treated the theoretical side of 
this subject by means of elementary mechanics. However, 
many of us do not deal so constantly with these terms and no 
doubt would prefer to attack this problem in a more simplified 
manner. 

As has been pointed out, the load on the motor may be divided 
into the friction load of the driven machinery, the inertia of 
the driven machinery, and the inertia of the motor itself. 

To arrive at the inertia loads, the fundamental formula E 
equals $ MV* may be used, in which E represents energy ex- 
pressed in pounds and feet, and M is the mass of body which 
is equivalent to its weight divided by 32.2, and V is velocity 
in feet per second of the rotating body at its radius of gyration. 


mee x V?. Dividing 
this formula by 550 will give the number of horse power-seconds 
stored in the body at the velocity of V. The load can be 
expressed in either of these two terms without involving any 
other items than the weight of the body and peripheral speed 
at its radius of gyration. In expressing this in horse power- 
seconds, that is, the stored energy in the body, we have a term 
which we can comprehend. If we get the horse power-seconds 
of energy stored in the table and in the motor, we have terms 
which we understand. We may say the moment of inertia of 
a body may be 1000, but that does not mean much, if any- 
thing, to us. If we express it in thousand horse power-seconds, 
we know, if we give up 100 horse power in 10 seconds, we have 
1000 horse power-seconds. 

If the problem involved does not warrant an extremely ac- 
curate solution, the radius of gyration of both the motor and 
rolls, if the latter are hollow with the shaft extending from 
end to end, may be taken at from 0.7 to 0.8 of the outside 
radius. It has been found on ordinary armatures that if the 
total weight includes the shaft, 0.7 is a very close figure; how- 
ever, if the weight of the shaft is omitted 0.8 should be used 


This formula then becomes F equals 
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Unfortunately, other conditions enter into the consideration 
of this subject which overshadow the importance of our theo- 
retical results. 

In the first place, the most advantageous speed of the table 
or machine in question must be definitely determined by the 
operator, and from tests on similar apparatus the friction load 
can be assumed. If you have a roll table, it is up to the mill 
man to know at what speed'he desires to operate.it. That 
is a fixed condition which we must accept. If the apparatus 
to be driven is a mill table which carries metal that is delivered 
to the roll before the motor attains full speed, the motor should 
be geared to give a speed somewhat above that specified, so 
that the actual speed desired will be attained under average 
operating conditions. Suppose we want a speed of 300 ft. a min. 
ona table, we would probably gear the motor to give 400 ft. per 
min.; in other words, the metal will enter into the rolls before the 
table will reach full speed, and the average speed attained 
then is 300 ft. a min. When operating the table at con- 
stant speed, the motor should run from 20 per cent to 30 per 
cent above its rated speed, which is equivalent to approximately 
60 per cent of its full load capacity. This permits the motor 
to run light for a period of time and allows the commutator to 
polish. If the size of the motor is such that it operates at full 
load or overload when running a table at constant speed, the 
motor is not given an opportunity to polish its commutator, 
which reduces its ability to withstand peeks without incurring 
excessive maintenance. 

Very often too large a motor is selected in order to get quick 
acceleration. Excessive speed on the table does not necessarily 
mean greater dispatch in handling the material, as the metal 
may slide. Although the commutator has an opportunity to 
polish at this excessive speed, the plugging or braking current 
is very severe when the motor is reversed at the high speed. 

After checking a large number of roll table drives, we have 
found that motors operating at practically full load are brought 
to rest in approximately 0.3 second; those overloaded and 
operating at higher speeds very seldom require more than 0.5 
second, so that it is not important to give this phase of the 
subject much weight. 

The formula developed by Mr. Stratton does not apply when 
the table reaches full speed before the metal enters the roll. 
In railway work it is a well-known fact that the car having a 
gear ratio that gives best acceleration is soon overtaken by a sim- 
ilar equipment on which the gearing has been selected for both 
acceleration and a fixed distance at constant speed. We gear 
a motor to give good conditions in starting and running, and 
the time of stopping is of such short duration it is of little im- 
portance in comparison with starting. 

With the formula given above, the inertia of the driven 
machine and of the motor may be determined. The inertia 
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load of the gearing and countershaft, irrespective of the gear 
ratio, is of very little importance as its value seldom exceeds 
five per cent of the total, so we can simply drop it. 

Every manufacturer builds a standard line of mill motors, 
the speeds of which are fixed, so that there is little opportunity 
to exercise any discretion as to the speed ratio between the 
motor and the table except in the selection of the number of 
motors to be applied. It is simply a matter of selecting either, 
say, 50-h.p. or 75-h.p. motors, and practically all mill motor 
manufacturers have adopted standard speeds, which are sub- 
stantially the same. 

On such applications as a screw-down, the inertia and fixed 
load of the driven parts are small in comparison with that of 
the motor applied. On a drive of this kind it is therefore im- 
portant to reduce the inertia load:of the motor, which is done 
by placing two in series. 

On tables of large inertia and friction load, in comparison 
with the inertia of the motor, it is better to select either one 
motor or place two in parallel. In every case, irrespective of 
the drive, the problem resolves itself into a comparison of the 
friction and inertia léad of the driven machinery and the inertia 
load of the motor. The remaining items are not of sufficient 
importance to receive consideration; for instance, the friction 
of the motor itself. I believe Mr. Stratton designated that as 
being very small and not worth consideration. 

At one of the large mills in Ohio, there is an example of a 
mill table driven by two motors in series. The inertia of the 
motors is very small in comparison with the friction and inertia 
load of the table and the motors are operating at a disadvantage. 
If they are placed in parallel and gear ratio changed, the cur- 
rent per motor would be reduced to 60 per cent of the present 
value. 

At another mill is a roll table driven by one motor which 
has a large flywheel effect. When this table is brought up to 
speed, 54 per cent of the energy is required in the motor itself, 
20 per cent in inertia of the rolls, 2 per cent in gear, and 24 per 
cent in friction. If this motor were replaced by two smaller 
motors in series, 11 per cent of the energy would be required 
in the motors themselves, 50 per cent for the roller inertia, 5 
per cent in the gears, and 30 per cent for roller friction. This 
simply effects a more economical distribution of the input to 
the motor so that more of it is utilized as useful work, resulting 
in quicker manipulation of the table. 

M. A. Whiting: I am inclined to disagree with Mr. Stoltz 
in lis estimate of the value of the results obtained by such a 
theoretical treatment as Mr. Stratton’s. It is true that in 
many cases we have rather inaccurate data, and there are a 
number of minor errors in the method itself. After all of these 
are taken into account,in many cases it will be practicable to 
make a calculation based on one gear ratio or one set of con- . 
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ditions for the acceleration and complete duty cycle of a given 
Teversing motion, and repeat the calculation with a consider- 
ably different gear ratio. A comparison can be made in which 
it is probable that the errors, while considerable in each com- 
putation, will be relatively about the same. We then have a 
reasonable basis of comparison between the two sets of con- 
ditions, from which we are reasonably justified in deciding by 
example which gear ratio is the better. Having determined 
by this calculation which would be better, we may in extreme 
cases be 30 per cent or 40 per cent in error as to the actual 
results which either one of these arrangements would give, and 
still have a correct relative idea of the two cases. In many 
cases the duty can be determined much closer than the 40 
per cent mentioned, and the calculations from the result will 
be considerably closer. 

In looking over Mr. Stratton’s paper, I find the following 
statement: ‘‘ The average speed of rotation of the machine is 


” 


* hence its final speed of rotation is s ; in other words, the 
assumption is made that the rate of acceleration is uniform. 
The friction is assumed uniform, and the assumption is then that 
the net accelerating torque is uniform, or is equivalent to a 
uniform value. The,formulas which follow are all based on ° 
that assumption, and therefore relate particularly to short 
moves during which the armature rheostat is being cut out 
and in which the motor does not run for any appreciable length 
of time in accelerating to the final speed on its series character- 
istics. 

The formulas, therefore, cover a large number of the cases 
which arise on reversing mill machinery, but do not cover all 
of the cases. If the friction is very light compared with the 
torque developed during the period of cutting out the resist- 
ance, the free running speed will of course be very much greater 
than the speed at which the armature resistance acceleration 
is completed. In this case a speed-time curve can be computed 
by taking successive increments, while the motor is accelerat- 
ing on its series speed characteristic, and computing step by 
step the increments of time necessary to accelerate from one 
value of rev. per min. to another value of rev. per min., plotting 
these in the form of a curve, for example, with the time hori- 
zontal and the speed vertical, the area of which represents dis- 
tance. 

It is an easy matter, having plotted such an acceleration 
curve for a given gear ratio between motor and driven ma- 
chinery, etc., to lay in the retardation, assuming that the aver- 
age torque would be uniform during current limit retardation 
by plugging. In that way the area under the closed curve, 
bounded at the end by the inclined line representing the retar- 
dation, will represent the distance traversed. Comparisons 
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can be made of different speed-time curves for different ratios 
in order to determine the most advantageous ratio. 

In a problem requiring this kind of analysis, it is quite usual 
to find that the gear ratio which enables us to make the short 
moves most quickly will not enable us to make the very long 
moves most quickly. In some cases, therefore, it becomes 
necessary to compare a number of short moves with a number 
of long runs, and compare also the importance of saving time in 
stopping accurately with the importance of making long runs 
rapidly, arriving at a. practical conclusion in that way. 

J. A. Albrecht: The speed of reversal of the table rolls is 
not usually the limiting feature in the operation of the mill. 
I believe that is a point which has not been given enough attention. 

There are certain operations to perform before the ingot goes 
through the mill. It takes a definite time to handle the ingot, 
grab it on the lower side of the rolls, guide it to the top side 
of the rolls, and straighten up the piece for the pass and prepare 
for the operation of rolling. This manipulation is lost sight of 
in figuring the time of the roll. The men in the engineering 
departments are called on to reverse the tables probably twice 
as fast as the men can handle the steel, and the operating men 
do not take that point into consideration. While we can 
satisfactorily reverse the table, it is a greater strain on the motor 
and table gearing and everything of that sort affects the up- 
keep of the motor. In regard to the table Mr. Stoltz spoke of, 
driven by the big motor; he figures a large saving by putting - 
in a smaller motor. We have oscillograms of that mill. It 
is an old style motor, fifteen years old, with an armature 3 feet 
‘in diameter, and the oscillogram shows the time consumed in 
turning the mill over from full speed in one direction to full 
speed in another direction was 1# seconds. That is entirely 
too fast, as far as handling the steel is concerned. Consequently 
that plan is putting twice as much energy into handling the 
table as is necessary to still make the same time on the mill. 

One of our leading mill engineers has always had a theory 
about keeping one table still, the receiving table. As the ap- 
proaching table, taking the ingot into the mill, is moved down 
toward the mill, the receiving table, is still, and the ingot 
pounces out ontoit. Asit comes back out of the mill, the opera- 
ting table, which is now the receiving table is still, and the same 
operation is repeated, and on paper it looks very fine. The ideais 
that there is probably a saving of 30 per cent in the energy by 
not having to plug that table. I have heard some mill men 
say there is a somewhat excessive wear on the rollers nearest 
the mill, If any of you gentlemen know anything about revers- 
ing blooming mill tables which operate in that way, I would be 
glad to have some one discuss it and let us know if there is 
anything in the theory of excessive wear on the roll, as that is 
ne only thing which would limit that method of roll table 

rive. 
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E. J. Murphy: As to the results of Mr. Stratton’s calculations, 
I am not prepared to say. The accuracy of the product 
of a mathematical mill depends on the accuracy of what you put 
intothehopper. Ibelieve wherever possible, calculations should 
be made, that is, if there are any data available as a basis of calcu- 
lation. It will save a great deal of unnecessary work and some- 
times rather bad blunders. 

We frequently find machines either over-motored or very 
much under-motored. Where quick reversal is necessary a 
motor too large for the job will be a serious disadvantage, and 
there are cases where considerable time could be saved by using 
small motors. That point has been brought out by other speakers. 

In Mr. Riggs’s paper, several points attract my notice. He 
seems to advocate the use of dynamic braking instead of plug- 
ging. I do not suppose that means for all applications, and I 
would like to hear some comments from the operating engineers 
as to the advisability of using dynamic braking. I should say 
in cases where they had to make an accurate stop, it might be 
preferable. 

He advocates a shunt field protecting relay. Probably a 
great many of us have actually had cases of trouble from this 
shunt field protecting relay dropping out, due to the transformer 
action of the series field in the case of a compound motor. 

Various efforts have been made to devise some scheme to 
prevent this action. I recently had to solve a problem 
of that sort. It was quite difficult to obtain any relay 
that would have a time element that would avoid the back 
action of the series field. We managed to solve the problem by 
using what was practically a small contactor with a heavy 
copper sleeve around the copper. With this particular relay 
it was actually possible to take off the exciting current and it 
then took three to five seconds for the contacts to open. 

With reference to the matter of the standardization of con- 
tactors, Mr. Riggs refers to the area of contacts, pressure 
between contacts, and rating per unit area of contact. I should 
think it would be difficult to ascertain the area of the contact, 
because in many designs of standard contactors the action is a 
rolling one and the contact is made across what is practically a 
line. In so far as the standardization of this sort of a device 
is concerned, I think it depends on the results obtained, as to 
the life, temperature, and general safety, opening the arc, etc. 

The same remark applies to resistors. The design of resistance 
also has so many variable factors that I do not doubt we could 
obtain good results by quite different arrangements. Further, 
where you are using a resistance for accelerating and not con- 
tinuous duty, the important point is the actual weight of the 
grids, which determines the heat storage; with infrequent stop- 
ping this is more important than the actual continuous capacity. 

R. H. McLain: There is just one point in Mr. Riggs’s paper 
that I have noticed with which I disagree. He says: ‘‘ Con- 
tactor coils should be interchangeable on the same size apparatus 
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of one manufacturer.’”’ In the next sentence he says, ‘‘ Use 
external resistance when the coils have to stand continuous 
service, rather than a special coil.’” I am not just sure what he 
means, but I certainly advocate using a standard coil, to stand 
the continuous voltage, rather than the application of ex- 
ternal resistance with the coil. -In fact, he must agree to that, 
because right below he says “ strike for simplicity ’’. 

In regard to Mr. Stratton’s paper, I might add a little weight 
of evidence if there is any one who doubts the advisability of 
calculating this matter of gearing. I will take one examplel 
know of, the case of two trolleys, both of which have to make the 
same trip. The man who built the trolleys decided to make one 
for 1200 ft. per min., and the other for 1000 ft. per min. He 
turned the same amount of power on them, and the one geared 
for 1000 ft. per min. got ahead and remained ahead until it 
had gone 315 ft., and then the other passed it. Apparently 
in going less than 315 ft. one moved faster than the other, and 
in going more than 315 ft. the other moved the faster. I cal- 
culated that same thing, and the calculation showed the two 
time-distance curves crossed at 315 ft. 

K. A. Pauly: I donot think I will say anything more than 
to.emphasize the importance of making calculations in advance 
of the application of control. I had occasion at one time to 
look into an application similar to the one Mr. McLain referred 
to, where it was shown very conclusively that the lowers peed, 
or what appeared to be the lower speed, in the operating con- 
dition was actually the higher speed. Thesame thing was proved 
very conclusively at Gary,where the lifting tables were geared 
for a lower speed and actually operated faster. 

I think there is a general feeling on the part of practical men, 
or so-called practical men, against the use of mathematics, as 
we often hear it said that the trouble with theory is that it does 
not work out in practise. I think the reason for that is purely 
the fact that in applying theories there has been a tendency in 
the past to generalize too much, to make assumptions where 
the. facts were not known, and to assume that certain factors 
which were difficult to compute were negligible. I think that 
practise always conforms to theory, provided the factors in- 
volved are all included and properly taken care of; I think that 
a great deal of trouble and money can also be saved many times, 
which is spent in experimental work and in other ways due to 
disastrous failures. Much control equipment can be simplified 
if only a few calculations are made in.advance, these calculations, 
of course, to be sound and to take into account at least all of the 
factors which are known to affect the problem. 

As has been said before, the control is the nervous system of 
the motor application, and if the nervous system is unbalanced 
or not in good condition the whole application fails, as does the 
individual if his nervous system is deranged. 

J. S. O'Donovan: I think that every operating electrical 
engineer, and also those who come in contact with the operation, 
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will agree with me that the mechanical man makes a mistake 
on the proper ratio of gearing, without taking into consideration 
the calculations required to obtain the results. We had a little 
incident, about a ‘year ago, which was quite simple. We bought 
a charging machine for a butt welding furnace. Other machines 
had been built by the same firm, but-when we got the drawings 
in advance of the machine, I discovered that the full load speed 
of the travel of this charger in front of the furnace was 375 ft. per 
min. The machine with which it ran in conjunction on the other 
side of the furnace operated at 100 ft. per min. I called the 
company up by telephone and told them they would have to 
change their gearing on that machine. Instead of using a 25-h.p. 
motor to drive this particular machine in the rack, we substituted 
a 10-h.p. motor which was even larger than was necessary. This 
goes to show that the mechanical engineers who design almost 
all of these machines, are not very careful of the gear ratios. I 
think that if there were some way to bring the mechanical en- 
gineers in closer contact with the electrical engineer, we would 
get better results in the designing of our apparatus for use in 
steel mills. 

Jacob F. Motz: I understand the papers on mill qontrollers 
are presented as follows—one from the manufacturer’s view- 
point and one from the operator’s view-point. You may con- 
sider this discussion as a salesman’s view-point. 

The first controllers used in steel mill work were street car 
controllers. The first of these was no more than a rheostat 
arranged to operate in conjunction with a reversing knife 
switch, and, by the way, very ingenious devices they were. 
It was not long before the manually operated controller, built 
especially for steel mill work, was developed in the steel mill. 
This controller still maintains its general characteristics, having 
been improved only along such lines as make it now a reliable 
piece of apparatus. The controller I have in mind is the face 
plate. controller, having only a few fingers for adjustments, 
and arranged for straight line lever operation. There is one 
manually operated controller, which is used to some extent, 
known in steel mill parlance as the street car controller, or the 
drum controller. This type has a large number of fingers and 
a rotary motion of the handle for operation. 

Naturally, there have been many variations and some widely 
scattered departures from these two designs, but the point I 
wish to make is this: There seem to be limitations attached 
to the manually operated: controller. 

While the papers of the day call almost exclusively for mag- 
netically operated controllers, I believe there is still a small 
field for the manual controller. For instance, a new company 
with limited capital can begin operations with a smaller out- 
lay by installing the manual controller. Then as the company 
prospers and continuity of operation becomes more exacting, 
the manual controller should be discarded. 
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Many old plants have not yet started to replace the manual 
with the magnetic controller on electric overhead traveling 
cranes, and the operating officials of these plants are not yet 
firmly convinced of the superiority of the magnetic controller 
for this service. One of the principal reasons for this attitude 
is due to the improper selection of the form of magnetic con- 
troller that has in some cases been made. This improper selec- 
tion can be attributed to inexperience. 

To my mind, there is a greater gain to be effected by instal- 
ling magnetic controllers on cranes than on mill tables. There 
is one reason, however, why it does not seem so necessary: 
Cranemen are a more intelligent class of operators. The crane- 
man of today should be an operator only. No longer is he the 
mechanic, electrician, or ‘‘ jack-of-all trades,’ not even the in- 
spector. The inspection can be done by one peculiarly fitted 
for the work, When any repairs are needed, a mechanic should 
be provided to do that work. Some one has succinctly said 
‘the starter with brains.’’ I will leave it for you to answer 
whether or not it pays to put ‘controllers with brains ”’ on 
your cranes. 

Just why was the magnetic switch controller developed? 
The first reason was because it was found that the more con- 
trollers one man could operate the better could these opera- 
tions be kept in step with one another. To illustrate that fact, 
imagine four men trying to keep in step operating a modern. 
soaking pit crane. There has recently been installed a soak- 
ing pit equipment where the cranemen even open soaking pit 
covers with the crane, not on account of the inability to obtain 
satisfactory equipment to perform this operation, but because 
no one but the cranemen must think about this operation. 
The smaller the number of men that have to act in unison, the 
more accurate will that action become. 

It was impossible to assemble more than a limited number 
of manually operated controllers about one man, even though 
controlling levers were used, and, this being accomplished very 
easily by the use of magnetic controllers and their masters, 
there was but one thing to do—use magnetic controllers. 

It would not take such a wild flight of imagination to think 
of one man actually controlling the complete operation of a 
blooming mill from the soaking pit to the shears. With such 
possibilities before us, I think it would not be well for us to go 
to too great lengths in order to make all controllers duplicates, 
because ultimately each controller will have its place and will 
be designed for some particular operation. There are no two 
applications that necessarily have the same cycle of operation. 
It seems correct to assume that each controller must be pe- 
culiarly fitted for the work in order to obtain the most efficient 
operation. Is it good engineering to put a 50-h.p. motor and 
controller on a job which only requires a 25-h.p. motor and 
controller? There has been too much ear given to the repair- 
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man simply because of wrong application of motors and con- 
trollers. Mr. Stratton has very correctly pointed out the vast 
difference in gear reduction used to connect the motor to its 
load, where the load and motor sizes remained the same. It 
looks as if this would be a good place for the electrical engineers 
to step in. 

There are many reasons why the magnetic has displaced 
the manual controller, andalso as there are many points con- 
cerning the actual make-up of the controllers and the 
construction of the individual units that go to make up the con- 
troller that need to be discussed, which I hope will give rise to 
lively argument, as these points are of most vital interest to 
the operating man. 

S. C. Coey: I believe I am safe in saying that there have 
been more mistakes made in determining the proper gear ratio 
on mill tables than in any other application of electricity to 
the iron and steel industry. I have been very much interested 
in Mr. Stratton’s paper, and hope to work out some of our 
existing installations to find out how they check up with his 
deductions. I would like to call your attention to two factors 
that enter into this matter of gear ratio, which this formula 
does not cover. These have been brought up before, I believe, 
but I would like to emphasize them. One is the variation in 
friction load. I have in mind one new mill table which, after 
it was in operation for a few months, operated so freely that the 
friction load was reduced to such an extent that it was neces- 
sary to cut out the last two points of acceleration on the con- 
troller and run it on resistance. This same table when it was 
new became so heated up with hot slabs lying upon it that the 
motor was not heavy enough to start the table, and it was 
necessary to get out the fire hose and cool it before it could. 
be run. This shows the two extreme conditions in friction load, 
and they have to be taken care of. 

There is another very important factor in this problem, and 
that is the distance through which the piece on the table or 
other apparatus controlled by the motor has to run in a cycle 
of operation. On a 44-inch blooming mill which we started 
up about a year and a half ago, we figured out as carefully 
as we could the gear reduction on the various parts of the 
mill. After it had been in operation a short time we found 
that a screw-down, which was operated by two 100-h.p. mill 
motors, connected permanently in series, was the slowest point 
in the mill. As Mr. Stratton has pointed out, the slowest 
point in the mill is the point that limits the production in that 
mill. This screw-down installation was gone over carefully, 
and I concluded, because we were moving the screws only from 
one-half to three inches on the down motion, and a maximum 
of 44 inches on the up motion, that quicker starting and not 
the full motor running speed of the screw was needed to 
speed up operations. We reduced the gear reduction on this 
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drive 40 per cent. This would naturally, you would say, reduce 
the final speed of the screws by the same amount. As a matter 
of fact, this speeded up the operation of the screw-down so that 
it was able to keep ahead of the reversal of the machine. There 
is always some factor which is the limiting factor in the operation. 

On this same mill we had the approaching and rear tables of 
the screw-down equipped with two 100-h.p. motors, permanently 
in series. On the front table we had twenty rollers and on the 
rear table fifteen, and we found that the front table was very 
slow and retarded the operation of the mill. Inthis case by 
changing the gear reduction again practically 33 per cent, and 
incidentally cutting down the normal running speed of the table 
33 per cent, we increased the actual operating speed of the 
mill. 

I believe Mr. Stoltz referred to this table in his remarks, and 
noted that by placing these motors in parallel we could increase 
the speed of the table again. But we had come to other limiting 
conditions. This mill has been running now about eighteen 
months, and when we started up we rolled in the first month 
about 200 ingots per 12-hour turn. That was gradually speeded 
up to 300 and 400 and 500. Just within the last month, by some 
changes on the manipulator finger control—the point which was 
holding us back—we have speeded them up and last night this 
mill turned out 564 ingots in twelve hours. It may be we will 
get to a point where that front table will have to be speeded up. 
Until we get to that point, we prefer to keep two motors connected 
permanently in series. With this connection,if any trouble 
develops on one motor we can throw double-throw switches over 
and run the mill on a single motor, until we can make the neces- 
sary repairs. Also it is a fact that in running two motors ona 
blooming mill you have less repairs when they are connected 
in series, than when running them in parallel. 

The point was brought up this afternoon as to the advisability 
of keeping the back table motors stationary when running 
a blooming mill. Some rollers keep their back table motors 
stationary, some roll their back table motors with the 
piece, and some keep the back table rollers rolling in towards 
the mill. This last condition uses a minimum of power, with the 
maximum of wear on the roller surface. We find in actual opera- 
tion that this condition allows the roller to get his piece ready 
for the next pass and reverse just in time to take the piece in 
to the rolls. 

In regard to the use of dynamic braking, I may say that we 
have installed on this screw-down in question, dynamic braking, 
so that the motor will stop in a quicker time with dynamic 
braking than it will by plugging. That is the only method by 
which you can make a roller use dynamic braking on a screw- 
down, because if he can stop more quickly by plugging, and he 
is working on a tonnage basis, he is going to plug. That instal- 
. pest iy now working very satisfactorily and it has been for some 
months. 
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I certainly agree with Mr. Riggs concerning the advisability 
of using a magnetic controller in a large number of cases. There 
are, however, still some applications where the manual controller 
is quite satisfactory. In a mill control, there is one point in 
connection with the use of automatic controllers which I think 
should be brought to the attention of manufacturers. In 
blooming mill practise nowadays you have two or three different 
operators using the same master controller at different times 
in the twenty-four hours, and it is on this matter of master 
controllers that the manufacturers have fallen down more than’ 
on any other point. The master controller should beso heavy, 
mechanically, that a man cannot break it, and I think that most 
of the steel mills in the country have designed master controllers 
of their own simply to get them heavy mechanically, so that they 
will be able to offer considerable resistance to abuse. In those 
cases where a man comes on and works eight hours, and is relieved 
by another man, and he in turn is relieved by a third man, it is 
hardly to be expected that each of these men will take the same 
pride in the apparatus, asif he were running a lathe ina machine 
shop, and was the only man to use it. 

Another point regarding automatic control that has come to 
my attention of late, is the fact that in certain cases we have 
found that with automatic control we have practically eliminated 
the up-keep on motors and controllers; but, curious to relate, 
increased the trouble on the mechanical end. I have talked 
this matter over with various engineers, and the only solution 
we have come to that appeared to apply to the case was the fact 
that with a magnetic controller we get in most cases a very 
much greater first rush of current than we do with the manual 
control, that is, the initial rush which is represented by a small 
fraction of asecond. In any reduction on spur gear drives there 
is a certain amount of back lash, and as the operator plugs the 
control, the taking up of the back lash gives a hammer blow, 
which is greater the further down you go in the reduction. It 
may be necessary, in order to overcome this defect in special 
cases, to introduce resistance so that as the reverse contactors 
come in only a very-small amount of current will be allowed to 
flow through the motor instantaneously, and then the regular 
sequence of acceleration will be taken up. 

In Mr. Riggs’s paper he recommends on a control panel, in 
addition to the double pole contactors, a single-pole contactor 
on the other side of the line, and an additional pair of fuses. I 
believe that if we tried to eliminate every possible source of 
trouble we would get into altogether too many complications 
for successful steel mill operation, and I am of the opinion that 
putting in these extra fuses to overcome trouble on the contactors 
is an additional complication. 

It has been suggested that instead of using contactor coils, 
shunt coils with external resistance, only continuous operating 
coils should be designed and put out. There is one point where 
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continuous operating coils are liable to get the operating end 
into trouble, and that ison screw-down work, where a man makes 
very small movements. With a continuous operating coil he 
can get a condition where he just gives the coils sufficient of a 
start for the copper tips to touch, draw an arc, and freeze in. 
The only excuse for the external resistance in shunt coils is to 
get a snappy action in the coil, so that it eliminates, to a large 
extent, the possibility of touching the tips and freezing the con- 
tactors in. 

Paul Caldwell: Regarding the last point brought up by Mr. 
Coey, I have a suggestion to offer, which will eliminate this 
trouble. A contactor coil wound for 125 volts with liberal 
overload capacity, will stand 220 volts applied intermittently 
on service as outlined by Mr. Coey. These coils will give the 
contactors the snappy action required of them on rapid reversing 
service and have been successfully employed for several years. 
A uniform installation can be made by using 125-volt coils for 
all classes of service, connecting them, two in series for ordinary 
service and directly to 220 volts for service first referred to. 

Mr. Coey also mentioned a particular screw-down on which he 
has been able to secure faster operation by means of dynamic 
braking than by plugging. It has always been my opinion that 
dynamic braking is a negative or retarding torque whereas 
plugging is a positive torque applied in the reverse direction to 
rotation. 

It seems to me, though Mr. Coey states he has accomplished 
this result, there might be some error in the calculations as to 
the time required to stop with the two methods, or there is 
some special feature which has not been mentioned by Mr. Coey. 
Personally, I believe that a positive torque, exerted in the re- 
verse direction to rotation, will bring a motor to rest more quickly 
than a negative torque, such as dynamic braking, which loses 
its energy as the speed of the armature approaches zero. 

With reference to Mr. Riggs’s paper, in the tabulation for hot 
and cold saw work, he recommended a simple automatic push 
button control. I believe it would be better to add dynamic 
braking. A cold or hot saw will usually run several minutes 
after the motor is disconnected from the line, whereas with 
dynamic braking it would be stopped in a few seconds. This 
application has been successfully made and J believe the advan- 
tage gained from standpoint of safety warrants the additional 
expense. 

Mr. Motz has brought up the question of manual control for 
cranes, and made some comparison between the dial type and 
the drum type, or what he terms the ‘‘ street car’ controller. 
The “street car’ or drum controller has many distinct advan- 
tages which a dial type does not possess and I am glad to see 
that it is being more universally used for all classes of industrial 
work. . 

From the standpoint of safety, the drum controller affords: 
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complete protection to the operator, being entirely enclosed and 
having no live parts exposed. It is both dust and moisture 
proof, and can be successfully used for outdoor work as well as 
indoor. 

On the other hand, nearly all dial controllers are unprotected, 
thus exposing the operator to contact with live parts. 

There is always more or less arcing or flashing connected with 
the operation of these forms of controllers and blow-out devices 
are employed to minimize this and to insure the successful break- 
ing of the circuit at the ‘‘ off point.” This is more success- 
fully accomplished in the drum type controller by virtue of the 
fact that a flash board is used in connection with the blow-out 
which causes the arc to be directed away from the contact point 
and also prevents it spreading to adjacent segments or fingers. 
With the dial controllers, there is no means of controlling the 
direction of the arc and the result is a sputtering effect which 
produces a severe burning between segments. Also where the 
service requires the controller to break high peak loads, it is 
frequently necessary to provide magnetic switches to open and 
close the main circuit. 

This continual flashing on a dial controller, especially where it 
is mounted directly in front of the operator, is not only dangerous 
but impairs the operator’s vision and frequently results in per- 
manent injury to the eyesight. This fact was brought out in a 
recent meeting of the Association of Iron and Steel Electrical 
Engineers, devoted to safety. It was also mentioned by one of 
the foremost steel mill engineers present that this flashing was so 
noticeable at night that the cranemen appeared to be exchanging 
flash signals instead of operating controllers. 

In regard to making repairs, the drum controller is as accessible 
as the dial type. It is no more difficult to remove the cover 
from a drum controller and replace a clean finger or segment 
than it is to replace the badly burned segments or brushes of a 
dial controller. 

When applied to hoisting service where dynamic braking is 
used, the drum controller will provide better operating character- 
istics than the dial type. On account of the construction of the 
dial controller, making it necessary to pass over the resistance 
segments in consecutive order in both directions of operation, 
its speed adjustments in one direction are limited by the speed 
requirements in the other direction. That is, any change of 
adjustment in speed values in the lowering direction necessarily 
changes the speed values in the hoisting direction. Vice versa, 
any change in the hoisting speed values also changes the lowering 
speed values. 

With drum controllers these speed adjustments can be made 
independent of one another inasmuch as the resistance contacts 
need not be arranged in consecutive order and may be staggered 
to meet any conditions. This permits of one or more stops of 
resistance being used in the field circuit to secure high speeds 
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when lowering without having this same resistance in circuit at all 
when hoisting. 

With this flexibility of speed adjustments it is possible to secure 
a lowering speed with light hook of 150 per cent rated full load 
speed of motor and at the same time not reach a dangerous full 
load lowering speed or impose any limitations on the hoisting 
epeeds. 

ny do not believe it is possible with a dial controller to come 

within probably 30 per cent of the high lowering speeds secured 
with a drum controller and not materially affect the speeds in 
the hoisting direction. I should like to know if it has been 
accomplished. 

J. A. Albrecht: In respect to the dynamic brake controller 
on the screw-down, my experience has shown that Mr. 
Coey is right. It is not necessary,.as Mr. Caldwell says, to wait 
for the tail of the curve on the dynamic brake. As you all know, 
when you apply the dynamic brake you get quite a rush of cur- 
rent which stays up for a time and then falls off very gradually. 
Where the time is lost in dynamic brake controllers is on the tail 
of the curve, where there is practically no braking action. 

Mr. Coey also brought out the point that the operator, if he 
did not get the correct stop to his dynamic brake, would plug. 
By means of a double-pole contactor with one of the contactors 
doubled through the dynamic brake, by the back contact action, 
the back being closed by gravity and electrically sealed, we can 
prevent the reversal until the motor is practically at rest. 
But if we are willing to stand for a little plugging, by shunting 
the series coil which holds the dynamic brake contact closed, 
we can entirely eliminate the tail of the curve. We can get our 
effective dynamic braking action, and then at a certain point, 
probably at 50 per cent full load current or higher, if we desire, 
we can allow our reversing switch to close in the other direction, 
and thus cut off the tail of the curve and save considerable time. 
I think that method of screw-down operation has been con- 
clusively proved to be the fastest drive. 

T. E. Tynes: There is one point which has been touched on 
rather lightly this afternoon. Mr. Rushmore made mention 
of there being 5000 different motors of one type. I think we 
have about five thousand different motors of several types, and 
I want to put in a plea here this afternoon for standardization. 
Why cannot the motor builders, when they get a good thing, 
stick to it? The salesman calls me up on the telephone and 
says: ‘‘ I would like to make an appointment to see you. I have 
a new type of motor I would like to explain to you and tell you 
of its merits,’”’ and my heart sinks within me. I can call to mind 
twenty different kinds we have in our plant, besides four or five 
different sizes of these different types, and you can imagine the 
time we have in keeping spare parts for these motors. We have 
to carry an enormous stock of supplies in the way of spares, and _ 
that means tying up quite a considerable amount of capital. 
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I think within the last four or five years, or less than that, 
there is not a motor manufacturer represented here but has 
changed his standard in some particular or another, just enough 
to make it impossible for us to apply some of the spare parts we 
have for the other types of motors, to these newer motors. Then 
when we buy this new type of motor, we immediately have to 
buy spares to secure the protection that the mill superintendent 
demands. 

Mr. Motz spoke of its not being good engineering to apply 
a 50-h.p. motor to a 25-h.p. motor shaft. It may not be good 
engineering, theoretically, but I think it is good practical en- 
gineering to apply a 25-h.p. motor to control a 20-h.p. job, rather 
than to carry a special design of motor for that particular job. We 
have to look out for the investment side of it, as well as the 
theoretical engineering side of it. 

K. A. Pauly: I will say one word in reference to what Mr. 
Tyne spoke of, because I think he hit the motor manufacturers 
a little too hard. In the first place, there are two reasons why 
the designs areso rapidly changed. The fundamental reason is 
the fact that the whole development of the art has taken place 
in such a short time that many of the old machines which were 
inefficient and inadequate to meet the needs of service are still 
in service. That means in most plants there are representatives 
of all stages of development. In the second place, the manu- 
facturers of motors wish that the users of motors would standard- 
ize their practise. It frequently happens that when we get a 
motor standardized and we make quotations based on that motor, 
we are told that itis alittle different from what some one else 
has quoted on, and that our proposition will not be acceptable 
unless we quote a motor as specified. There is cause for com- 
plaint on both sides, but the matter will straighten itself out 
when the art is older and there are not so many changes made 
in the motors. 

W. T. Snyder: I was very much interested in Mr. Stratton’s 
paper. I think these simple equations such as he gives are 
very good. They are certainly appreciated by the operating 
men; not that they should lean on these equations altogether, 
but to use them in a way, in connection with an ammeter, a 
voltmeter and a stop-watch. I mean to say they are good 
things to check up with. Sometimes we get rather suspicious 
of these theoretical calculations; but at the same time I do not 
think we want to take the stand that we desire to discourage 
them altogether. We do have use for them, and I want to 
thank Mr. Stratton for them. We would like to have some ~ 
more of them. 

I was very much interested in what Mr. Rushmore said 
about the five thousand different kinds of motors. There 
certainly could be a lot of work done in that direction by a 
well-balanced committee getting after a condition of that kind. 
I believe that if a committee, made up of controller users, 
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motor users, representing the applications to which these motors 
are put, would go through these five thousand different types 
they could be reduced very materially. I do not believe any 
one of them could do it—I do not believe the controllers can 
be cut down by themselves, and I do not believe that the motors 
can be cut down by themselves to any great extent. All of 
the factors must be taken into consideration. 

In regard to mistakes in application, particularly roll tables, 
that Mr. Coey referred to, I was just wondering whether he 
should not say that most mistakes which have come to notice 
have been made on mill tables and screw-downs. That appli- 
cation is pretty close to the management, and a mistake made 
there is generally known, but I do not believe it is the only 
place where mistakes have been made, 

I happen to recall a crane, which was hard pushed to keep 
up with the mill, not so much on account of the speed of the 
crane, as the continuity of operation, and the mill management 
wanted to know if something could not be done. By the time 
they got a roll ready they did not have any crane; on account 
of trouble with the controller, trouble with the brake, trouble 
with the motor, and trouble with upsetting the lifts. We 
analyzed the condition and decided to cut down the speed by 
changing the gear reduction on the hoist motor and also on 
the trolley motor, and now when we are feeling blue about 
something else we go around and ask the mill manager how his 
crane suits him, and he says it is the best he has ever had. The 
same thing applies to delivery tables for the mills. We prob- 
ably have delivery tables running, taking but a fraction of a 
minute to deliver the material from the mill, and it takes the 
mill a minute and a half to roll the material, and what is the use 
of getting the product away from the mill in a few seconds, 
and then have the table shut down or running idle? I think 
it is better to slow down the table and let it carry the product 
away from the mill at the rated speed. This would apply 
particularly to a plate mill table where there must be a certain 
amount of cooling, which may as well be done on mill tables 
as on the cooling bed. 

Mr. Coey made reference to the trouble with master controllers. 
I can bear him out on that point, not only with respect to master 
controllers, but push-buttons. We had a good deal of trouble , 
in getting a push-button that would stand up. The push- 
button and the master controller are the nearest things to the 
operator and about the only things an operator can abuse in 
connection with an automatic controller. We know that the 
operators, as well as ourselves, get out of humor sometimes, 
and very often the master controller or anything that is handy 
has to suffer. There is a good deal of trouble from that source— 
the mechanical weakness of master controllers and push-button . 
switches. é 

Mr. Pauly brought out the point that this matter of stand- 
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ardization is not up to the manufacturers. I quite agree with 
him there. The manufacturers are going to give the purchaser 
just about what he wants, provided the purchaser will pay 
the price. All must work together on that subject. 

In further reference to the matter of standardization of mag- 
netic controllers, I would say that the Association of Iron & 
Steel Electrical Engineers have this matter up through their 
Standardization Committee, with an idea of starting in to 
standardize the simpler types of controllers. It seems to me 
that with the controller properly standardized, we should be 
able to offer a controller of a certain type, instead of specify- 
ing a 30-h.p. controller, which has to be idle so many minutes 
a day and so many minutes a day busy, and things of that kind. 
We would be able to specify, for instarice,a screw-down controller 
for a certain size blooming mill of a given capacity. Specifi- 
cations should be given to the different manufacturers so that 
we should be able to call for 10-ton cranes for ordinary service, 
hard service and the like. We should also be able to call for 
a controller for a 10-ton machine shop crane, and a controller 
for a 10-ton foundry crane, and these two controllers would 
probably come off the same shelf. I think that controllers 
could be standardized along that line and make it much simpler 
for everybody concerned. 

K. A. Pauly: With reference to the question of the number 
of standard motors, the following figures may be of passing 
interest—take, for example, a line of induction motors, and 
consider only one size, from 1 to 200 h.p., inclusive. There 
are approximately fifteen different capacities which must be 
designed for five different voltages, 110, 220, 440, 550 and 2200, 
making seventy-five in all; three frequencies, 25, 40 and 60 cycles, 
which raises our number to 225. The speeds required will 
probably average about four, which again increases this num- 
ber to 900. Water resisting, fire resisting and ordinary in- 
sulation will probably average about two per size, making 
the total 1800. Allowing two as the average for open, en- 
closed and semi-enclosed, vertical, horizontal, etc., our figure 
is 3600. Then the types used for crane, mill, constant rating 
with other special ratings, will approximately double this figure, 
making it 7200. Then if we consider the broad subdivision of 
squirrel-cage and polar wound rotors, it will approximately 
double this, making our total 15,000. 

I think the manufacturers will all appreciate any suggestion 
from the users as to where we are to begin to make the reduc- 
tion. 

H. D. James: In discussing the question of standardization 
I think a word of commendation should be said for the steel mill 
engineers. About ten years ago the application of electricity 
to steel mills was being seriously considered and the develop- 
ment was becoming quite extensive. The electrical engineers 
of the steel mills organized and standardized a considerable num- 
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ber of their requirements, such as the speeds of motors, volt- 
ages,etc. This has helped the manufacturers in producing better 
apparatus and making better deliveries. 

Undoubtedly the manufacturer would like the customer to 
state his requirements, but he must assist the customer, as the 
result is a question of adjusting manufacturing conditions to 
accomplish the wants of the customer. During the past ten 
years a great deal of information has been obtained by tests 
and the tabulation of data which enables the electrical engineer 
to apply motors to the various operations in the steel mills with 
as much, if not greater precision, than the application of motors 
to traction work. In a number of cases the electrical engineer 
has been able to guarantee the kw-hr. required to roll a ton 
of metal. 

Mr. Stratton’s paper is entitled “‘ Mill Controllers’ but it 
deals largely with motors. I think this is perfectly proper be- 
cause if the motor is not properly selected it is very difficult 
for the controller engineer to furnish apparatus that will give 
satisfactory results for the equipment as a whole. The con- 
troller simply supplies the functions which the motor itself does 
not have inherently in its own design. I believe we are get- 
ting closer to the solution of electric drive when we discuss the 
motor and controller together as we have been doing here this 
afternoon. 

I hope that business conditions in the electrical industry 
will enable the manufacturers to cooperate still further with the 
operating men so that fewer sizes and varieties of motors and 
controllers will be required. This will not only benefit the 
manufacturers but will reduce the number of spare parts re- 
quired by the customer. ' 

Graham Bright: I wish to say a few words more in defense 
of the manufacturer. The condition in motor design can be 
compared somewhat to the fight between large guns and armor 

“plate. Every time some fellow brings out a new armor plate 
the gun makers get busy and bring out a gun to put a hole 
through it. That has kept going on for years, and is the reason 
why neither armor plate nor guns become standardized. Every 
time the motor manufacturer comes out with something a 
little better, another manufacturer attempts to improve on it, 
and so it goes on. If the art of steel manufacture were at a 
standstill, the manufacturer of motors could bring out a line 
of motors which could be standardized; but the steel mill art 
is being improved right along. As fast as we bring out a motor 
which will meet a certain set of conditions, the mill operators 
immediately establish a new set of conditions, more severe in 
many cases. This makes it necessary for the manufacturer to 
immediately get busy and bring out a new motor to meet these 
conditions, so we are not altogether responsible for these many 
changes in types of motors. It is merely caused by the advance 
in the art of both steel making and motor design and will prob- 
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ably continue for some time. It is hardly probable that any 
standardization will be such that a set of motors will be brought 
out that will last for ten years without change. 

W. H. Markland (by letter): I am very much pleased with 
the improvements that have been made in motor control in 
the last few years, especially the so-called push-button control 
as applied to d-c. motors. These are reducing the repair ac- 
count both for motor and rheostats as compared to the old dial 
and drum types of control. 

In some respects it would appear that the machine tool 
builders when applying motors do not give the question of 
control the attention it deserves. On several machines made 
by good concerns the rheostat appears to be located anywhere 
and not in reference to handy reach. 

On a number of machine tools the friction clutch is employed. 
Where a d-c. motor is used this could be profitably done away 
with by employing a standard make of push-button control 
with push-buttons placed convenient to the operator. This 
will result in a saving of current as the motor would be idle 
when not cutting, in place of present practise of running motor 
light. 

One method of remote control that was new to the writer 
in application may be of interest. A six-foot drill press of 
standard make was worn from long continuous service and was 
returned to the makers for general repairs and application of 
d-c. motor. A motor was applied in the customary manner 
except that the customary friction clutches for controlling for- 
ward and backward rotation of drill spindle were omitted; that 
is, the power was transmitted from motor to spindle through 
the customary gears and shafts. The motor was variable 
speed and was controlled for forward and backward rotation 
by a switch similar in general appearance to a drum controller, 

. this being placed on the drill spindle housing directly in front 
of the operator; also a field control rheostat was placed near 
the motor. When the handle of control switch is in horizontal 
position the motor is at rest, or if thrown from either running 
position to this position the dynamic brake is applied. Handle 
in down position, motor runs forward—up position, backward. 
Between horizontal and up or down the motor comes to rest 
slowly. It has been found that the drill press can be reversed 
in a fraction of a second and that it is entirely safe for tapping 
holes and has all the advantages of the former clutch arrange- 
ment without the disadvantages. When not drilling, the motor 
is at rest, asit takes very little effort on the part of the operator 
to stop the motor. There is nothing new or novel in the motor 
control and similar outfits may be bought from several concerns. 

In these days of sharp competition it is quite essential to 
reduce the labor of the tool operator as much as possible and 
with a proper arrangement of control apparatus a large num- 
ber of steps may be saved in the course of a day’s work. 
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Palmer Collins (by letter): The development of electrical 
apparatus for use in steel mills has resulted in a wonderful im- 
provement in methods of handling auxiliary apparatus and has 
resulted in the use of types of apparatus which would be im- 
practical without the use of electrical drive. Mr. Stratton, in 
his paper on mill controllers, has given some of the reasons for 
benefits to be derived from electrical apparatus, and I think 
in addition to those he gives, there are two other results of the 
use of electrical apparatus in a steel mill which are of great im- 
portance. An electrical system, unlike a direct engine or a hy- 
draulic drive, has no definite maximum capacity. The individual 
motors can have several times the capacity of the generating 
station, which can take care of peak loads without trouble, as 
can also the individual motors. The engine or hydraulic drive 
has a fixed point of maximum power and fails when called upon 
to give more than this to take care of any extraordinary con- 
dition. In addition to this, the electrical drive of auxiliaries 
such as roll tables, etc., practically always results in a reduction 
both in the cost of repairs and in delays caused by breakdown 
of the apparatus itself. This is due to the improved starting 
characteristics of the motor, particularly if it is equipped with 
automatic control. 

I believe that the use of automatic control is of great im- 
portance in steel mill service. I have installed it on main roll 
drives, heavy hot metal open-hearth cranes, reversing roll tables 
and all kinds of miscellaneous motors down to$h.p. I believe 
that in practically all cases it is superior to any kind of hand 
controller. Considering the type of men who necessarily 
handle motors, it is much safer and its use undoubtedly results 
in less trouble with motors and machinery. My experience 
with these self-starters has, on the whole, been very satisfactory, 
but occasionally I have had experience which led me to believe 
that the manufacturers have not kept in mind the number of - 
times which this apparatus is used per day and the wear and 
tear caused by the continuous use. In consequence, the ap- 
paratus has been built too light for the service. This applies 
even to the latest design of apparatus by some manufacturers. 
I have found in both self-starters and hand starters of several 
manufacturers a relay in the shunt field of a starter for a com- 
pound motor. This has invariably caused trouble, particularly 
if the motor is subject to quick variations in load, as this relay 
is very liable to be de-energized by the sudden increase in load 
on the motor. 

I think that Mr. Stratton’s point in regard to the slipping of 
the rolls on the material is very well taken, as it is my experience 
with the reversing roll tables, that the rolls slip on material 
considerably and that the acceleration of the motor and table is 
liable to be much faster than is necessary. Where an engine 
drive of reversing mill tables has been replaced by motor, this 
is particularly liable to be the case, as the information is based on 
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data derived from the engine performance and may be biased 
by the anxiety of the mill operator to insure quick operation. 

C. D. Gilpin (by letter): I wish to congratulate Mr. Stratton 
on showing us that mathematics as applied to steel mill engineer- 
ing may not be as mysterious and impractical as most of us 
think. The method of regarding all the properties of the 
mechanism as concentrated on one shaft is one which the writer 
has found almost essential when making an analysis of the per- 
formance of certain high-speed mine hoists. There is an element 
that enters into these calculations, however, that Mr. Stratton 
has not touched on, but which is likely to be somewhat puzzling. 
This element consists of the friction losses in the gears and 
countershafts, and is often taken as a constant quantity. When 
so taken, it may be added to the actual load torque, and this is 
undoubtedly the best way to work out an approximate solution. 
Actually, however, the friction varies with the amount of power 
which is transmitted through the gears, and in cases where great 
accuracy is required it is necessary to consider this feature. 

The writer wishes to take exception to Mr. Stratton’s con- 
clusion in which he states that the kilowatt-hours necessary to 
move the machine any number of revolutions is least when the 
time, ¢,is a minimum. This is true through a certain variation 
in time values, but when ¢ is reduced below the critical point, the 
kilowatt-hours will again begin to rise. My conclusions in this 
matter are based on Mr. Stratton’s equation (6), which is as 
follows: | 
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Let the numerator of the quantity under the radical be repre- 
sented by ki, while the quantities gr and gF may be represented 
by ke and ks respectively. (All of these three terms are constants 
for any particular case). 
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Let work be represented by Tip, in which the constant p is 
merely a conversion factor between torque and amperes input. 


Then, work = W = Tip; and T? = ee 


Substituting in equation (b), Wis ks pp ae afin 
p ke ke 
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and W = oe ae ae ae ; differentiating, 
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This indicates that to keep the expenditure of. energy to a 
minimum, the acceleration torque and the load torque should 
beequal. Applying equation (c) to Mr. Stratton’s equation (15), 
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It may be interesting to substitute in this equation the con- 
stants used in the example worked out by Mr. Stratton. We 
will then have the equation 
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which happens to be close to the value obtained by Mr. Stratton 
(8.46) for the best value for quick starting and stopping. 

It would be interesting to work out the current curve of the 
mechanism for which Mr. Stratton has given the constants, 
assuming that the countershaft must make a given number of 
turns, and using both the old gear ratio and the new ones de- 
veloped by Mr. Stratton and myself. Such an analysis, how- 
ever, would take a considerable length of time and could not be 
considered as a general case. Owing to the varying speed 
characteristics of the series motor, it is impossible to work out. 
any general formulas except for acceleration and retardation. 

For this reason also it is impossible to develop any general 
expression for the heating of series motors. 

It should be borne in mind, of course, that the primary object 
of the gearing of steel mill machinery is not to keep the power 
input and heating of the motor to a minimum, but is to facilitate 
the handling of the steel at the highest practicable rate, as’ is 
very ably developed in Mr. Stratton’s paper. 
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CONTROL OF DIRECT-CURRENT HOISTS IN IRON 
AND STEEL MILLS 


BY G. E. STOLTZ AND W. O. LUM 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The control problem discussed in this paper is confined en- 
tirely to a typical example of a skip hoist. An outline of the 
conditions existing in the case of this particular application 
is given in which the load on the hoist is divided into three 
parts, namely, the friction load, the inertia of moving parts, 
and the useful work in hoisting the net load. The proper cycle 
of operations is determined, which in turn determines the required 
characteristics for the motor and controller which are together 
considered as a unit. The details of this d-c. skip hoist control 
are described and illustrated. 


HIS SUBJECT would, in general, confine our discussion 

to skip hoists, cranes and ore handling machinery, the 

operation of each being sufficiently different from the others 

to warrant individual consideration. To treat each of these 

applications properly would require too much time, so it has. 

been decided to confine our discussion to a typical example of 
a skip hoist. 

In order to design control. apparatus intelligently for an 
application of this kind, it is necessary for the engineer to 
understand fully the function of the various parts of the driven 
apparatus as well as the operating characteristics of the elec- 
trical machinery. We will therefore outline the existing con- 
ditions of this particular application, and then suggest a control 
which seems best to meet the definite requirements set forth. 


Sxip Hoists 
Fig. 1 is an illustration of a typical hoist which has been 
selected for consideration in this paper. The load on a skip 
hoist can be divided into three parts, namely, friction load, 
inertia of the moving parts, and useful work in hoisting the net 
load. 
The static friction at the moment of starting is, of course, 
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greater than the running friction, but it is a comparatively . 
small item, and with the machine in approximately continuous 
operation the static friction is not excessive, so that it is ordi- 
nary practise not to differentiate between static and running 
friction in calculating the load cycle. No formula can be used 
to determine definitely the friction, but various empirical rules 
are employed which approximate the true values sufficiently 
close to that obtained on hoists under normal operating con- 
ditions. 


Fic. 2—CHART SHOWING’ RELATIVE 
INERTIA VALUES OF MOVING PARTS 


A—Motor armature 
B—Drums 
C—Cars and ropes 


HORSEPOWER 


Fic. 1—SKETCH OF TYPICAL 
SxK1pP Hoist 


The next item involved is the inertia of the moving parts. 
The apparatus involved consists of the drums, sheaves, gear- 
ing, armature, ropes, skips, and net load. The energy required 
to overcome the inertia of a moving body varies directly as its 
weight and as the square of its velocity. Therefore to mini- 
mize the starting and braking peaks, care should be exercised 
in the design of the apparatus. The diameter of the rotating 
parts should be kept as small as possible consistent with good 
mechanical design, as the velocity of these parts is a direct func- 
tion of the diameter. This feature is characteristic of revers- 
ing mill motors, which are designed long and small in diameter 
to reduce their flywheel effect. 
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The weight of the armature is comparatively small, but its 
high velocity makes it an important item, as is indicated in Fig. 2. 

The skip will occasionally be operated empty, the cycle being 
approximately as indicated in Fig. 3. The normal operation 
of this particular skip is two loads of coke, net weight 3000 lb. 
each, two loads of limestone, 3000 lb. each, two more of coke 
and four loads of ore, 6000 lb. each. This cycle will be varied 
to obtain satisfactory distribution of the material in the furnace, 
but is sufficiently near the average operating conditions for our 
purpose. Occasionally a load of scrap weighing 9000 lb. will 
be hoisted, but this is rare and need not be taken into con- 
sideration except as an overload for a few seconds. Fig. 4 
graphically illustrates the load cycle when hoisting a 3000-lb. 
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Fic. 5—CHART SHOWING DiIs- 
TRIBUTION OF ENERGY WHEN 


20. 25 7 35 ACCELERATING 3000-LB. Loap 
A—Rheostatic loss C—Friction 
Fic. 4 B—Inertia D—Useful work 
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load. The curve is plotted between time, expressed in seconds, 
and torque expressed in equivalent horse power. During the 
accelerating period the dash line AB represents the actual 
mechanical output of the motor, but, since we are interested 
in the current taken from the line, all energy values will be 
expressed in the horse power equivalent of torque. The area 
enclosed in the triangle ABC represents the energy dissipated 
in the starting resistors during the accelerating period. This 
is one-half of the total input while coming up to full speed, as 
indicated in Fig. 5. 

It will be noted in Fig. 4 that the initial peak is only 66h.p., 
whereas we would naturally expect it to be 105 h.p. This is 
the result of lifting the top skip off its track. 

Before dynamic braking was introduced, with magnetic con- 
trol, it was necessary to lift the skip two to four inches off the 
track when hoisting light loads to make sure the heavy loads 
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would rise to a sufficient height to dump. At present dynamic 
braking can be made severe enough to practically stop all loads 
at one position. There is nothing to gain by doing this, and 
the rope is therefore adjusted normally to lift the top car off 
the track a few inches. This utilizes the whole car as a counter- 
balance and helps to land the skips more carefully. When the 
cars are again started the top skip still acts to its full capacity 
as a counterbalance and reduces the initial current peak 
accordingly. 

On a vertical hoist the line CB would be straight, the differ- 
ence in height of the two points being due to the transfer of the 
weight of the rope from the load to the counterbalance side of 
the hoist. During the acceleration period the top car comes 
down over the knuckle, which changes its effect as a counter- 
balance, and accounts for the shape of the curve CB. 


Q 0 @) 
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The line DE represents the load when hoisting at constant 
speed. As the loaded car rises and the empty skip lowers, the 
net weight of the rope gradually favors the counterbalance and 
decreases the energy taken from the line. 

During the period EF it is proposed to operate the control 
to obtain a gradual slow-down. When the loaded car goes up 
over the knuckle and starts to dump very little energy is re- 
quired to continue its travel, as indicated by the shape of the 
slow-down curve. During this period we have friction and net 
weight acting against the inertia of all moving parts. If the 
latter is not sufficient to carry the car to its destination the 
motor will take energy from the line. Just before the cars 
reach their final position, dynamic braking should be introduced 
to bring the apparatus to a stop, at which time the line switches 
should be opened and the holding brake applied. 
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Fig. 6 represents the 6000-lb. ore load, and Fig. 7 the occa- 
sional 9000-lb. scrap load. Both are developed in the same 
manner as Fig. 4. The time of acceleration increases with the 
load, as the series switches will not operate so rapidly as with 
light load. 

The interval of time between hoisting varies considerably, 
but the capacity of the control installed is determined by the 
maximum demand which generally occurs after a breakdown. 
If the skip is not in operation for a period of time, the burden 
in the furnace may become so low that two or three hours are 
required to bring the furnace back to its normal condition. 
The rating of the control should therefore be based on the 
regular cycle of hoisting the 3000-lb. and 6000-lb. loads with 
an average interval between trips of eight seconds. The ap- 
paratus will then be somewhat liberal for ordinary operating 
conditions, but this is a point which should be received with 
favor, as low maintenance and continuity of operation are im- 
portant in an application of this type. 

The root-mean-square current will determine the carrying 
capacity of the switches with reference to heating. For the 
different loads these values, as well as the maximum values, are 
as follows: 


TR le Ss Maximum 

Load IH, Pe Current aes Current 
9000 76 300 128 500 
6000 57 240 110 430 
3000 42 182 102 400 
Friction 24 116 83 334 


The average heating current taken from the line during the 
heaviest cycle of hoisting the 3000-lb. and 6000-lb. loads is 
210 amperes, and the maximum is 430 amperes. The acceler- 
ating switches can open immediately after the last switch is 
closed so that they only need to carry an average current of 
380 amperes, for a short time during each cycle. 

The slow-down switches should be designed to handle the 
current adequately during this period of the cycle. The values 
actually obtained depend somewhat on the method employed 
in bringing the apparatus to rest. 

Resistance will be required during the starting and retard- 
ing periods. An average of 220 h.p-sec. must be absorbed 
during the starting period of each cycle, and 600 h.p-sec. when 
retarding. 
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Fig. 8 shows a sequence of control, starting at rest and ac- 
celerating the motor to full speed, then the slow-down and 
stopping of the load. 

The acceleration of the motor is controlled by a current- 
limiting device. For this reason the amount of current taken 
by the motor on the first notch must be sufficient always to 
start the motor with the maximum load of 9000 lb. This 
means that the starting current should be something more than 
the value required to start the load under ordinary conditions, 
so as to take care of tight bearings and other variations in 
the load. 

The number of accelerating 
points that is required will be 
determined by the maximum 
current peaks permissible. 
The number will also depend 
upon the characteristics of 
the particular motor used. 
It has been found in practise 
that six accelerating switches 
usually give satisfactory re- 
sults on hoists of this char- 
acter, with motors of 100 to 
200 h.p. 

Series-wound switches may 
be used for all but the last ac- 
celerating notch. This last 
notch: should be a -shumt 4 gia swebown wth tedishent Res 
switch or its equivalent. This °°" *™"Oaleon Mor 

: ’ ; Fic. 8 
switch is used for short-cir- 
cuiting the series field of the motor, and it is very important that 
the switch remain closed after the motor has been brought up to 
full speed. There are conditions of operation which may cause 
the motor to regenerate, which will reverse the current and 
cause the series switch to open. 

After the skip has reached full speed and approaches the end 
of its travel, the motor must be slowed down in order to make 
an accurate stop. The diagram shows the slow-down is effected 
by connecting a resistance in shunt with the armature of the 
motor and opening all of the accelerating switches, which in- 
serts the series field and starting resistance between the motor 
and the line. The second slow-down step consists in reducing 


All Res. and Series Field Short Circuited 
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Fic. 9—FrontT ViEw or Skip Hoist PANEL [STOLTZ AND LUM] 


Fic. 10—ReEar View oF Skip Horst PANEL [STOLTZ AND LUM] 
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the resistance in shunt with the armature. This shunt resist- 
ance causes a definite current to flow through the starting re- 
sistance and series field of the motor. This shunt current is 
independent of the load and the current taken by the motor, 
so that a low voltage is impressed across the motor terminals. 
This slow-down should exist for a period long enough to enable 
the motor to reach a constant speed before it is finally stopped. 
The motor is stopped and the mechanical brake applied’ when 
the line switch is opened; the resistance is maintained across 
the motor armature and the shunt field is energized so that a 
dynamic brake is obtained in addition to the mechanical brake. 
The acceleration and slow-down are obtained automatically by 
means of proper switches attached to the hoist mechanism. 
The motor, however, can be controlled entirely from the master 
switch when desired. If the skip hoist should fail for any pro- 
longed period while the furnace is in service it will result in 
serious damage, and for that reason every precaution should 
be taken to prevent a failure with the electrical equipment. 
The master controller and limit switches should open both sides 
of all coil circuits and the shunt brake circuit, so that a ground 
or other disturbance on the control wire will not prevent the 
motor being brought to rest. 

In equipping the skip hoist, or for other applications where 
it is necessary to-perform a definite cycle of operations and 
insure the customer against failure, it is very necessary to con- 
sider the motor and controller as a unit. The amount and 
kind of material forming the magnetic circuit of the motor will 
introduce a time element. The design of the motor itself may 
fit the amount of current used during different parts of the 
cycle. The function of the controller is solely that of furnish- 
‘ing the motor with the assistance the motor requires in going 
through its cycle of operation. As the design of the motor is 
improved, some of the functions of the controller may be in- 
corporated in the motor, and the controller simplified. In slow- 
ing down and stopping the motor, most of the stored energy is 
in the armature of the motor. This item must be considered 
carefully so that the design will give a positive and accurate 
stop without imposing too great a strain upon the brake. 
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DIRECT-CURRENT CONTROL FOR HOISTING EQUIP- 
MENT IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


BY W. T. SNYDER 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


In selecting a controller for application to various types of 
mill machinery all the conditions must be considered, such as 
the class of operator, conditions of location, operation and 
maintenance, relative importance of reliability, simplicity, cost 
of repairs, etc., and initial cost. These points are illustrated 
by three different types of control as applied to a blast furnace 
skip hoist, to a high-speed coal hoist, and to. a low-speed ash 
hoist. In the first case reliability and continuity of operation 
are imperative, and other requirements are of secondary im- 
portance; in the second case, where an ordinary delay does not 
affect plant operation, questions of simplicity, repairs, main- 
tenance and initial cost can be given more consideration, as con- 
tinuity of operation is not absolutely essential; in the third case 
where the operations are performed by unskilled labor the most 
important requirements are that the controller perform its 
functions positively, accurately and automatically, and it 
should be provided with all the necessary protective features to 
avoid damage to the apparatus controlled. 


T IS the purpose of this paper to describe briefly the con- 
trollers on a few different types of hoisting equipment, 
and point out some of their advantages and disadvantages, also 
to point out what, in the writer’s opinion, are good points to 
be desired, as well as the undesirable features to be avoided in 
selecting a controller for the different classes of service. 


Biast-FuRNACE SKIP Holst 


A description of a particular skip hoist and controller is given 
below, Fig. 1 showing a general arrangement of the skip, cars, 
and hoist. 

The hoist is driven by a 175-h.p., 300-rev. per min., 230-volt, 
compound-wound d-c. motor, geared to two drums, each mounted 
on a common shaft. One of these drums winds up the hoist- 
ing cable while the.other is unwinding, one car being at the top 
of the incline when the other is at the bottom. 

When the power is shut off the hoist, a solenoid-operated 


925 
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band brake is automatically applied. The solenoid is shunt- 
wound and is energized by the closing of the reverse switches, 
and released upon their opening. The amount of power and 
time required through an operating cycle are shown in Fig. 2. 

As is shown on this curve, which was taken under normal 
operation, the time required to hoist the car to the top of the 
furnace and dump it is 40 seconds. If for any reason faster 
charging is desired, this time can be reduced to 33 seconds per 


.. Slow Di Period x/ 
2nd. Slow Down Perio SNES 
~~ Y 


4 
1st. Slow Down Period 3? \ 


, 
, 


Winding Drum 


a 


Fic. 1—Sxie Horst ror 500-Ton BLAst FURNACE 


trip by adjusting the accelerating relay to shorten the time for 
acceleration, and also, by making a slight adjustment, resistance 
is automatically inserted in the shunt field circuit immediately 
following the last point of acceleration, and is cut out again 
just before reaching the normal slow-down point. When not 
needed, it only requires a moment to make the necessary ad- 
justments to allow the hoist to operate at normal speed. 
Should the hoist cable become slack for any reason, such as 
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a descending car stopping on account of derailment, broken 
axle, etc., before it reaches the bottom, or if one of the duplicate 
cables should break, the sagging cable will open an electrical 
contact which will immediately cut off the power, and the 
motor comes to rest. 

To the hoist drum shaft is geared a contact arm which travels 
over a dial on which there are contacts that control some of the 
operations of the main controller after the operator, who is 
located forty feet away, throws on the master controller to start. 

To the motor shaft is connected a small generator, the volt- 
age of which varies with speed of the hoist up to 70 volts maxi- 
mum. Across the terminals of this generator is connected a 
relay which varies the resistance that is connected in multiple 


with the armature of the hoist 
aber 
600 
es va 


motor at the slow-down point. 
Ail rere ee 


This is accomplished by adjusting 
the relay so that it will operate 
a eee when a load of coke or an empty 
ETE BY Seems 
Paes 
eset 


car is being hoisted, and cut out 
at this point a section of the re- 


sistance that is connected in 
multiple with the hoist armature. 

When a heavier load is being 

“SIME IN SECONDS a hoisted, the speed of the hoist is 

Fic .2—Sxie Horst—Onz 175- reduced, in consequence of which 
H.P. CompounD-Wounp Moror, the voltage from the small gener- 
230 Votts, 300 REV. PER MIN., ator is not high enough to oper- 
Gere cane ate the relay, and all the resistance 
is permitted to be in circuit across the terminals of the hoist 
armature, thereby producing less retarding effect at this point. 

While the permissible over-travel is 28 in., the actual variation 
in the stopping point, with this simple slow-down arrangement, 
does not exceed five in., and is due to the slip of the brakes on 
the various weights of load. 

A simplified wiring diagram of the connections of the motor 
and controller,and a chart showing the sequence of operation 
of controller switches, are shown in Fig. 3. 

This controller is located in the same building as the hoist- 
ing machinery. It is inspected and given any necessary atten- 
tion the same as all other electrical apparatus. 

During the past four years, the entire electrical equipment in 
connection with this skip hoist, including motor, controller, 
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and wiring, has caused a stop of 55 minutes on the furnace, and 
was due to paraffine running out of a relay coil and getting ona 
secondary contact, thereby insulating the contact and causing 
the controller to fail to start. Most of the time was spent in 
hunting the trouble. With proper arrangement of terminals 
this fault could have been found by test in a very short time. 
When it is considered that the skip averages 16 trips per hour, 
seven days each week, and that the controller goes through the 
different operations ofthe cycle each time entirelyautomatically— 


oie 
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Sequence of Switches 


No.1 Skip Car Up No.1 Skip Car Down 
No.2 Skip Car Down No.2 ave Car mares 


Switch D2 Automatically Selected 
Fic. 3—ScHEME OF MAIN CONNECTIONS FOR Skip Hoist 


accelerates, slows down, and stops, with no further attention 
after it is started by the operator closing the master switch, the 
degree of reliability that can be obtained with a modern con- 
troller is evident. 

The master switch being located remote from the main con- 
troller and hoist apparatus makes it inconvenient to maneuver 
the hoisting machine when changing or adjusting cables. This 
objection was overcome by providing simple hand control in 
the hoist house, consisting of several small knife switches con- 
nected to the main controller. A _ single-pole, double-throw 
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knife switch operates the reverse contactors; another single- 
pole, single-throw knife switch operates the accelerating switches, 
and another switch of the same type operates the slow-down 
contactors. This arrangement, in addition to convenience 
in maneuvering the hoist, permits the electric repairmen to 
try out the main controller after any adjustments or repairs 
without being required to signal some person to operate the 
master switch. The scheme has the advantage over a duplicate 
master switch in that any operation of the main controller can 
be performed out of its regular order. 

To prevent the car.from approaching the stopping point at 
a dangerous speed, a relay is provided in circuit with the hoist 
armature and retarding resistance, that will operate to cut off 
power and apply the band brake should the circuit through the 
motor retarding resistance not be made at the proper time. 

A blast furnace can produce continuously a certain amount of 
iron which has a certain value, dependent upon market conditions. 
The maximum possible output under best possible conditions 
would, while these conditions remain unchanged, result in 100 per 
cent output. Certain conditions arise, however, which require 
that the rate of melting be reduced, which results in loss 
of production commonly and erroneously termed delay. 

A decrease in the rate of the melting process results not in 
delay of production but in curtailment of production, and 
should be referred to as a loss in tons of iron or in units of mone- 
tary value and not as a delay in units of time. The same 
reasoning does not necessarily apply in departments using the 
product from a blast furnace. 

In the case of an open hearth department depending entirely 
upon iron from the local blast furnaces, a shut-down is not 
necessarily a curtailment of production. As long as there is 
storage for the blast furnace production during a shut-down of 
the open hearth department and there is sufficient open hearth 
capacity to absorb the stored iron along with the normal out- 
put from the blast furnace, the stop could be properly termed 
a delay in production which would be regained later and would 
not necessarily represent a monetary loss in so far as production 
is concerned. 

On the other hand, if there is always an abundant supply of 
iron and-a demand for the open hearth product, a halt in opera- 
tion in the open hearth department would be a curtailment of 
production and a monetary loss. 
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Therefore a failure of auxiliary equipment in any department 
beyond the blast furnace may result in a delay of production 
or a curtailment of production, dependent upon conditions. 
But a failure of auxiliary equipment of a blast furnace that 
causes a reduction of the melting rate is almost invariably a 
curtailment of production and a monetary loss that cannot be 
recovered. 

Thus it follows that in selecting auxiliary equipment for a 
blast furnace the feature most desired is reliability. In select- 
ing a skip hoist controller the requirements are in the follow- 
ing order: 

1, Reliability; 2, maintenance; 8, depreciation; and 4, 
initial cost. : 

RELIABILITY 

The detail parts of the controller should be as few as practi- 
cable in order to have a minimum number of possible sources 
of trouble. There should be enough switches to limit the 
accelerating current to a value that will not be harmful to the 
motor or other parts of the equipment. Four accelerating 
switches, thus giving five steps of acceleration, are ample. 

Main contacts should be self-cleaning to prevent excessive. 
arcing and freezing. Auxiliary contacts should be so designed 
as to prevent accumulation of insulating particles that may 
come from the atmosphere, or elsewhere. 

Usually there is heavy electrically-driven machinery opera- 
ting near blast furnaces that causes the line voltage to fluctuate 
widely, and shunt-wound switches, designed for 230 volts, 
particularly for skip hoist controllers, should be designed to 
operate successfully on any voltage between 175 and 260. The 
complete controller and its wiring should be so designed that a ~ 
deposit of coke and ore dust that is common in the atmosphere 
about a blast furnace cannot cause grounds, short circuits, or 
sneak circuits. 

Skip hoist controllers have in many cases been unnecessarily 
burdened with elaborate and complicated schemes for obtain- 
ing smooth, uniform acceleration, and cut-off point confined 
within very narrow limits. This is sometimes a very desirable 
accomplishment for a skip hoist controller to have, but the ap- 
paratus necessary for the accomplishment introduces compli- 
cations and chances for trouble that very materially lessen the 
reliability of the controller, and the necessity for this close regu- 
lation should, whenever practicable, be avoided. A skip hoist 
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controller with which the writer is familiar was originally de- 
signed with retarding resistance graduated in about 50 steps, 
which, by means of regulating apparatus, could be varied to 
keep the motor speed practically constant from no-load to full 
load (that is, empty car to load of ore or limestone), through 
the slow-down period, which gave a minimum variation in the 
stopping point. It was found that a perfectly satisfactory slow- 
down effect could be obtained with the use of but two steps of 
retarding resistance. While regulation is not as close as with 
the original scheme, it answers all requirements and is very 
much more simple and reliable. 

Since operating a skip hoist is only one of numerous duties 
devolving upon one man, it is essential that the controller, after 
being started, perform all of its functions accurately, accelerat- 
ing, retarding, and stopping automatically. All reasonable 
protection should be provided, including overload, no-voltage, 
open shunt field, slack cable cut-out, over-speed, over-travel, 
and provision to cut off power and apply the mechanical brake 
in case of failure to complete the circuit through the armature 
and slow-down resistance. 


RESISTORS 


The resistor to be used with a skip hoist controller is seldom 
given sufficient consideration, and for this reason it is very 
often a greater source of trouble than the controller, and in- 
variably gives more trouble than it should. As the resistor 
has equal responsibility with the controller proper, and one is 
useless without the other, they should be given equal considera- 
tion. It is important that the resistor have sufficient carrying 
capacity to limit the temperature rise to 100 deg. cent. High 
temperatures will in time deteriorate any insulation now known 
to the art, and the result will be an ultimate breakdown. 

Alternate heating and cooling of the resistor result in loose 
connections, fatigued material, oxidation, broken grids, open 
circuits, short circuits, grounds, etc. The more frequent the 
alternations and the wider the temperature range, the sooner 
will come one or the other of the above-mentioned failures. 
Cast iron is not a desirable material for resistors because of its 
fragility. Mica is not a desirable insulation for resistors because 
of its mechanical weakness and rapid deterioration under cer- 
tain conditions, such as heat, moisture, etc. 

Another weakness in banks of cast grid resistors and one that 
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gives more trouble than any other is the multitudinous number 
of joints, each grid being afflicted with from two or four joints, 
one on either side of the lugs. 


WIRING 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the importance of 
using the best materials and first-class workmanship in instal-, 
ling the secondary wiring of the controller itself, and from the 
controller to the master switch, etc., particularly in connection 
with a skip hoist controller. For 250-volt work, wire made for 
1500-volt working pressure should be used. Secondary wiring 
should be extra flexible and no wire smaller than No. 12 should 
be used. Care should be taken not to run wires connected to 
high-resistance relay coils in the same conduit with wires sub- 
jected to high induced voltages, which may cause improper 
action of the relays. 


MAINTENANCE AND DEPRECIATION 


All parts that are subject to renewal should be easily acces- 
sible for inspection, repairs, and renewals. Spare parts should 
be as few as possible. This can be done by making all magnetic - 
switches, all secondary contacts, etc., duplicates of each other. 
The terminals of all main and secondary wiring should be plainly 
marked and be arranged so as to simplifyt racing or testing in case 
of trouble. 

A controller that is reliable and easily repaired and main- 
tained will not be subject to depreciation; its life will be de- 
termined by obsolescence brought about by changed conditions. 
Unless there is a change in the design of the blast furnace or 
skip or some condition arises that renders the controller useless, 
it will give the same satisfactory service indefinitely. 


Cost 


In selecting a controller for a blast furnace skip hoist, the 
purchase price should be the last consideration. A controller 
that would not be dependable seven days in every week should 
not be accepted as a gift, if one more dependable could be ob- 
tained. 

HIGH-SPEED Coat Hoist 

An outline diagram of a high-speed hoist, the control equip- 
ment of which will be considered, is shown in Fig. 4. This 
is a double hoist, each being capable of hoisting 100 tons 
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of coal per hour, with a grab bucket of 70 cubic feet capacity, 
weighing 6200 pounds empty. The average weight of coal per 
lift is 14 tons, making a total average load of about 9000 pounds. 
Each hoist is driven by a 300-h.p., continuous rating, com- 
pound-wound 500-rev. per min., 230-volt, d-c. motor, which is 
geared to a drum on which is the closing cable. To this drum 
through a solenoid-operated friction clutch is connected the 
shell cable drum. 


Motor House 


Controf House 
(Main Controller) 


ge Operator's House 
(Master Controller) 


/ 2 Keats of Bucket 


See es eS 


Fic. 4—Coat Hoist 


The solenoid which operates the friction clutch is controlled 
by a push-button switch in the handle of the operator’s master 
controller. After the bucket is closed and the stress on cables 
is equalized, the friction clutch operates, connecting shell and 
closing cable drums together. While the bucket is being hoisted, 
the sheave carriage is moved by an auxiliary drive up an incline, 
‘the path of the bucket describing a parabolic curve, the total 
vertical lift being 128 feet. 
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When the bucket reaches the dumping point the friction 
clutch is released, a band brake, operated by foot lever, is 
applied to the shell drum, power is applied to the motor and 
closing cable drum in the reverse direction, and the coal is 
dumped into a chute and the bucket continues lowering and 
moving down the incline at the same time. The hoist motor 
is retarded by dynamic braking, with the shell and closing 
cable drums locked together and the bucket in the open position. 

The actual time required to complete a round trip is 37 sec- 
onds. The permissible time per trip based on 100 tons of coal 
hoisted per hour and 14 tons per lift is 45 seconds. The power 
and time required for the complete cycle of operation are shown 
in Fig. 5. sr 

A simplified wiring diagram © 
of the hoist motor and con- ~~ 
troller is shown in Fig. 6. 
The magnetic switches on this SY Accelerating 
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Comrpounp Motor, 220 Vo ts, 300 
closure separate from the gpy, per MIN., 1050 AMPERES 
controller house. 


On this kind of service it is important to keep all electrical 
equipment, particularly a magnetic controller, in an enclosure 
where it can be kept clean. Coal dust, being a non-conductor, 
will only be troublesome due to lodging on secondary contacts 
and insulating them, and by getting into moving parts of mag- 
netic control apparatus; aside from this, it will do no particular 
damage except that precaution should be taken to prevent coal 
dust from accumulating in enclosures in which there is electrical 
apparatus, particularly in controller rooms, for the reason that 
arcing is liable to cause a conflagration of the dust. 

Experiments that have been made by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines have proved that less than 0.2 oz. of coal dust per cubic 
foot of air will, under favorable conditions, permit propagation 
of flame from particle to particle of dust and cause a conflagra- 
tion that will produce a pressure in an enclosure, which will 
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dislodge any dust that may be accumulated on the frame work 
of the enclosure, etc., and may cause an explosion with dis- 
astrous results. This feature should be kept in mind when 
installing electrical equipment of any kind about a coal hoist- 
ing or crushing plant. 
Since an equipment of this kind requires an operator having 
at least the intellectual capacity of a street car motorman, 
elaborate protective features in connection with the control 
system are not needed. To devise a controller for an equip- 
ment of this kind that would be proof against a careless or 
+ | 
Shunt Field 


Series Field 
@ 


Series Relays 


Fic. 6—ScHEME OF MaIN CONNECTIONS FOR COAL HOIST 


incompetent operator would be impracticable if not impossible. 
The only protection necessary, as has been proved by five years’ 
operation, is current-limit acceleration and overload protection. 

As stated, there are two duplicate equipments on a common 
structure operating as one unit, hoisting coal from the same boat. 
To provide against heavy current surges on the transmission 
line and power plant, the hoist controllers were interlocked 
electrically to prevent both hoisting at the same time, but 
allowing one to hoist while the other is lowering. In addition 
to the benefits that were expected, this arrangement has re- 
sulted in lower maintenance cost on the hoisting plant, brought 
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about by more even stresses on the structure, and a more even 
pace on the part of the operators, there being less tendency to 
reckless operation, since one operator cannot hurry unless the 
other operator does likewise, and one cannot slow down without 
affecting the other. The result is that capacity 1s maintained 
while stresses on the hoisting equipment and structure, trans- 
mission lines and power plant, are much less severe. This 
arrangement also permits of a more efficient use of the trans- 
mission copper. 

Since an equipment of this kind must necessarily have some 
reserve capacity, there is usually sufficient time during the work- 
ing turn to do all ordinary repair and maintenance work. We 
therefore attach less importance to continuity of operation for 
service of this kind, and give the matter of repair and mainten- 
ance cost, together with the initial cost, more consideration than 
if we were selecting a skip hoist controller. 

The controller and its wiring, for service such as just de- 
scribed, should be easily accessible, simple in adjustment, and 
free from delicate refinements, so that the operator can make 
necessary adjustments and locate and correct all ordinary 
defects and failures in order that delay and expense of having 
to send for other more skilled help may be kept to a minimum. 

The so-called series switch would not be suitable for this 
class of service for the reason that selective speed points are 
desirable both in hoisting and lowering. 

Referring to Fig. 5, it will be noted that to accelerate, about 
1400 amperes are required for a period of about 7.5 seconds, 
and only about 1100 amperes for three seconds are required 
after the accelerating resistance is all cut out until power is 
cut off. The accelerating resistance therefore is in circuit about 
75 per cent of the total time that the motor is hoisting and it 
is in circuit about 20 per cent of the total time required for a 
complete operating cycle. 

The accelerating resistance for this work should therefore 
have a capacity of 1000 amperes continuously with a temperature 
rise of 100 deg. cent. if it is to give satisfactory service. A re- 
sistor so designed would prevent excessive heating in normal 
operation and prevent burn-out in case of accelerating switches 
failing to close and leaving part of the resistance in circuit. 
With this rating, the saving in repairs and maintenance over 
a period of years would pay a handsome return on the additional 
investment necessary over what would be required for a re- 
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sistor that would ordinarily be supplied for starting a 300-h.p. 
motor at full load on a 35-second operating cycle. 

It would be conservative to say that no steel plant is free 
from trouble and expense incident to accelerating resistance of 
insufficient current carrying capacity, and that in a great many 
cases the repair and maintenance cost of the resistor alone, 
neglecting the expense and interruption to plant operation in- 
cident to resistor burn-outs, etc., would justify the expense of 
replacing the troublesome resistor. 
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Low-SpeED Automatic AsH Hoist 

The equipment to be considered here is used for hoisting ashes 

from a gas producer pit and dumping into a car on an elevated 

track, the general arrangement of the hoist being shown in 
Fig. 7. 

The controller was designed to be operated by men who wheel 

ashes from the gas producer, it being only necessary for them 

to push a button and the bucket of ashes is hoisted and dumped 
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and the bucket returned to the loading position without further 
attention. A simplified wiring diagram and sequence of switches 
are given in Fig. 8. 

Without the automatic controller the man who would operate 
the hoist would have to be more skilled and be paid a higher 
wage rate than would a man who was only required to wheel 
ashes. This feature alone would justify the installation of the 
automatic controller. Then the possibility of an incapable 
operator damaging the hoisting apparatus is eliminated. The 
possibility of a properly designed automatic controller failing, and 
causing damage to the hoisting equipment, is very remote, as is 
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evidenced by the record of failures referred to in our descrip- 
tion of a blast furnace skip hoist automatic controller. 

It will be noted in Fig. 9 that nearly double the time is re- 
quired to lower that is required to hoist the bucket. The 
reason for this is that five minutes elapse from the time that the 
full bucket of ashes is started up until the man returns with 
a barrow of ashes for the next empty bucket. Advantage is 
taken of this time and the bucket is allowed to return all the way 
down on very low speed in order to reduce wear and tear on 
the apparatus and simplify the control. 

The requirements of a controller for this service would be 
about similar to those of a blast furnace skip hoist controller in 
that it should have every protection to avoid damage to the 
hoisting equipment and that it should function positively and 
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accurately. These features, together with maintenance and 
initial cost should be given most consideration. Continuity of 
operation, although desirable, is not absolutely essential as is 
the case with a blast furnace skip hoist controller. 

A controller for this service should be enclosed to prevent its 
being tampered with. All repairs and adjustments should be 
made by a competent electrical repairman. 

The accelerating resistance should carry full load current 
continuously with normal temperature rise, to avoid excessive 
heating in case the accelerating switches fail to close and 
allow part of the resistance to remain in circuit. 
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CONCLUSION 


For applications similar to a blast furnace skip hoist, where 
failure of auxiliary equipment is liable to cause a dead loss in 
production, the matter of reliability and continuity of opera- 
tion is a necessity, in relation to which all other requirements 
are of secondary importance. The initial cost of a controller 
for this service should be a last consideration. 

Where conditions are similar to those of the high-speed coal 
hoist that we have considered, where an ordinary delay does 
not affect plant operation and where the operator, since he must 
be skilled to a certain degree to operate the equipment, could 
also take care of all ordinary repairs and maintenance of the 
electrical equipment, the question of simplicity, repairs and 
maintenance and initial cost should be given most considera- 
tion: the matter of continuity of operation, while desirable, is 
not a first consideration. 
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Applications similar to the low-speed ash hoist which has 
been considered, which are to be operated by unskilled labor, 
require that the controller perform its functions positively and 
accurately, and have all protective features necessary to avoid 
damage in all cases to the apparatus which it controls. 

Where the controller is designed for automatic acceleration, 
to provide against accelerating switches failing to close and 
leaving part of resistance in circuit,and on manually-operated 
controllers where the accelerating period represents 10 per cent 
or more of the complete operating cycle, the resistor should have 
carrying capacity equal to that of its motor with a maximum 
temperature rise of 50 deg. cent. 

Protective resistance in series with magnetic switches is a 
possible source of trouble which should, when practicable, be 
avoided. Failure to short-circuit the resistance prevents the 
switch from sealing, thereby damaging the switch contacts. 
Defective resistance, if not replaced immediately, will result in 
the switch coil burning out. 

The absence of any attempt at standardizing high-resistance 
units requires: very careful attention to insure always having 
on hand spare units of the proper capacity and resistance value. 

A simplified wiring diagram should be furnished with each 
controller. On the same sheet should be given all data neces- 
sary for obtaining spare parts; either catalogue reference or 
other means of identification. : 

Finally, in selecting a controller for a particular application 
all conditions must be considered, such as type of operator, 
conditions under which it will be located, operated and main- 
tained, the relative importance of the different factors, such as 
reliability, simplicity, cost of repairs and maintenance and 
initial cost, the order of importance of which will be different 
for different applications. 

A careful analysis of all of these factors will help to determine 
the best controller for the particular application and whether 
it should be non-automatic, semi-automatic, full automatic, 
or manually operated. 

Generally speaking, manually-operated controllers for service 
above 25-h.p. capacity should not be used on hoisting equipment. 
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Discussion ON “‘ ConTROL or Direct-CurRENT Hoists IN 
IRON AND STEEL Mitts” (Stottz anp Lum), anp ‘ Dr- 
RECT-CURRENT CONTROL FOR HOISTING EQUIPMENT IN 
eNRSTRML PLANTS’ (SNYDER), PiTtsBuURGH, Pa., APRIL 

, 1915. 


H. D. James: The paper by Messrs. Stoltz and Lum brings 
out the importance of continuity of service. 

The theoretical calculations in connection with the arcing of 
electric switches are difficult owing to the many factors that - 
enter into the problem, yet it is the most important item that 
has to do with the maintenance of an electric contactor. The 
mechanical construction of a switch is easily analyzed and passed 
upon bya good mechanical engineer. The question, however, of 
the life of contacts, freedom from freezing and wear on arc shields 
and surrounding parts of the switch is still somewhat obscure. 
So many data on this question are of doubtful value because 
some of the factors are not available and others are not accurately 
determined. 

When the arc is ruptured under oil, the arcing contact receives 
a deposit which is largely made up of carbon. In many cases, 
this improves the electric contact between these surfaces. The 
objection to an oil-break switch is the inaccessibility of the parts 
submerged in oil. 

When the arc occurs in the air, an oxide is deposited on the 
surface which is a non-conductor and unless removed, will 
decrease the carrying capacity of the contact. Several methods 
of overcoming the difficulty are in use. The well-known drum 
controller tends to remove this oxide by sliding contact. Most 
switches attempt to transfer the arcing from the current-carrying 
part tothetip. Insome cases this tip is made of graphite. The 
most effective way to eliminate trouble of this kind and also to 
assist in rupturing the arc is to use the magnetic blow-out. The 
strength of the magnetic field depends largely upon the amount of 
current passing through the blow-out coil. On high-voltage a-c. 
work some difficulty is experienced in rupturing small currents 
due to the absence of a strong magnetic field. This is partly 
overcome by providing a horn gap, the arc always tending to 
rise and extinguish itself on such a gap. 

When a corttactor switch is closed and the contacts first touch, 
they tend to bound apart, causing a small arc. Although this 
arc is not nearly so large as the arc at opening the circuit, it may 
cause much more damage, as the contacts are immediately closed 
after the arc, and if any of the metal of the contact becomes fused,. 
the contacts will have a tendency to weld together. This fact 
is often overlooked. 

The tendency to arc at closing is materially reduced by a long 
rolling action, somewhat in the way two gear teeth mesh. This | 
rolling action easily breaks apart any spots which have a tendency 
to weld. Unless this rolling action is theoretically correct, 
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which it never is, there will be a slight sliding action sufficient 
to keep the contact surfaces in good condition. Where the action 
at closing is largely a sliding one, the rough points on the contact 
surfaces have a tendency to prevent the sliding, and any spots 
that weld together require considerable pull on the magnet to 
separate them. If the surface becomes quite rough, the sliding 
action will be stopped by the contacts locking together and this 
will prevent the armature of the magnet from entirely closing. 
The motion of the contacts upon each other transfers the arc 
from the part of the contact which carries the current to the tip, 
which can be burned away without injuring the capacity of the 
switch. The action of the contacts should be sufficient to allow 
for considerable burning. 

The arrangement of the magnetic blow-out is very important, 
as the quick rupturing of the arc reduces the burning on the tip. 
The design of the magnetic field is ‘well understood and can be 
easily figured. Where a narrow contact is used;.a better field 
can be obtained on small current values, which is one of the 
limiting features in rupturing the arc. 

It is well known that the arc flares against the arc shields, and all 
designs of blow-out structures make an attempt to keep this arc 
in the center of the gap. Some designs have been much more 
successful in this particular than others. 

During the last ten years a new form of magnet switch has 
been introduced, known as the series lockout switch. » The 
operation of this switch is now well understood and need not be 
amplified here. The principal advantages of such a switch are: 

(a) The substitution of a series coil for a shunt coil. 

(b) The elimination of the electrical interlock and current 
relay. These advantages have often tempted the engineer to 
use series switches on services for which they are not adapted. 

Since the switch is held closed by a series coil, it follows that 
when the current reaches a predetermined minimum, the switch 
will drop open. It then requires a certain increase in current value 
to close the switch again. Asudden drop in the line voltage due 
to starting another motor may cause a momentary reverse in 
the current through one of these switches, and open it,sothat a 
switch designed to hold in at even a small current value will not 
always remain closed. In some cases the series coil is not heavy 
enough for continuous service and may burn out if the switches 
fail to close. Designers have attempted to make these switches 
hold in and also to close at a minimum current. This tends to 
make the switch delicate in operation and easily affected by 
vibration. These facts should be borne in mind when series - 
switches are specified. The seriesswitch is asplendid addition 
to our line of contactors and when applied in the proper way, has 

materially decreased the complications of contactor control. 
'  W.C. Kennedy: In regard to the above papers, I would like 
to refer in particular to the blast furnace skip hoist controllers, 
as that seems to be one of the most important points under 
discussion. 
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The point brought out in Mr. Snyder’s paper, that the blast 
furnace hoist should be so designed that a very accurate stop 
is not essential, is a good one. Some types of furnaces designed 
several years ago were often of such a construction that, in order 
to obtain the proper slow-down speeds and accurate stopping 
positions, the controller must necessarily be very complicated. 
This point refers in particular to equipments in which the skip 
bucket was suspended in such a manner that, if the slow-down 
speed was made very rapidly, the bucket would start to swing 
and it then became impossible to obtain an accurate stopping 
position. Fortunately in all recent furnace applications, con- 
struction has been modified to such an extent that the control 
problems are very much simpler. 

In connection with blast furnace practise, undoubtedly the 
most essential thing is continuity of operation and this means 
safety, not only in the controller but also in the motor equipment. 
It is, therefore, important to have the proper safety features 
incorporated in the automatic controller, such that a positive 
operation of the slow-down and stopping mechanisms is insured. 
Due to the fact that the load conditions vary so widely 
on blast furnace equipments, some means for automatically 
varying the armature shunt resistance, as brought out in Mr. 
Snyder’s paper, is imperative in most cases and this feature 
should be such that the resistance would vary according to the 
load on the skip. 

Messrs. Stoltz and Lum state: ‘‘ This shunt resistance causes 
a definite current to flow through the starting resistance and 
the series field of the motor.’’ I presume that, in that type of 
slow-down, the current drawn from the line during the slow- 
down period is practically independent of the load. In order 
to get an accurate stop, therefore, under all conditions, I believe 
the slow-down current. would have to be excessive, as it prac- 
tically amounts to impressing a low voltage on the motor arm- 
ature terminals and obtaining a low speed, which is practically 
constant regardless of the load on the motor. This means a 
large current consumption, but, on the other hand, by providing 
an automatic means for varying this resistance, it is possible 
to reduce the current consumption during the slow-down period 
and moreover obtain more accurate slow-down and stopping 
conditions. 

There is another point which is very desirable for skip hoist 
control: that is, some absolute means of shutting off power 
in case the slow-down switches fail.to operate at the right 
period. For example, with a skip running approximately 400 
ft. per min., depending upon the conditions, in order to make 
an accurate stop possible, the speed must be reduced to approxi- 
mately 10 or 25 per cent of its normal value. With such a 
large speed reduction, it is easily seen that it is absolutely 
essential that the slow-down feature be certain to work, or 
else power should be immediately shut off from the motor be- 
fore the skip approached its final limit. 
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There are two different ways of accomplishing this. One of 
the best is the installation of an over-speed governor or similar 
device. This governor is preferably of the centrifugal type and 
should be so designed that it will be capable of standing a 
normally high speed at hoisting and should be sensitive at the 
lower slow-down speeds. 

Another limiting device that has been installed for a number 
of years is known as the contingent limit. This feature is usually 
designed to operate so that, if any of the functions fail to take 
place during the proper slow-down period, all power is im- 
mediately shut off from the hoist and brakes applied. 

In regard to the question of temperature rise of resistance 
mentioned in Mr. Snyder’s paper, this brings up not only the 
question of the resistance material itself, but also the method 
of installation. It is absolutely essential that all resistance be 
installed so that a free circulatidn of air is obtained. In 
many cases the writer has seen resistance break down com- 
pletely which was of ample capacity and would have been en- 
tirely satisfactory had the proper ventilation been obtained. 
Therefore, the specifications for resistance should not only cover 
the resistance material aloné, but also should pay particular 
attention to its proper installation. 

E. H. Martindale: Mr. Snyder in his paper stated that 
cast iron was not desirable for grids, because of its liability to 
breakage. Wecan probably find objections to almost anything. 
I wonder whether cast iron, everything considered, is not the 
best thing to use. He stated also that mica was not satis- 
factory for insulation purposes, because of its liability to fail- 
ure, due to moisture, oil and other things. I think the author 
of the paper, in criticising the construction of the grids, should 
make some positive recommendation as to something better. 
We might state, for instance, that individual motor drive is 
unsatisfactory, because it takes more wire, but we believe it is 
better than line drive, and if the cast-iron grid and mica insula- 
tion is not better than something else, then I think he should 
state what would be a better substance. He also in speaking 
of the grids mentioned the millivolt drop between joints, stat- 
ing it was from 1 millivolt to 6 millivolts in tests which he had 
made, and called that a 600 per cent variation. I think it 
should be taken as the percentage of the resistance of the grid 
and not in percentage of the joint. For example, the machine 
that he considers carries 634 amperes fully loaded, and the re- 
sistance of the grid runs from 0.01 of an ohm to 0.08 of an ohm. 
With 634 amperes the 6-millivolt drop in the joint is only from 
0.1 of one per cent to 0.01 of one per cent of the resistance in 
the grid. The resistance in cast-iron grids themselves varies 
as much as 10 per cent, and 0.1 of one per cent would hardly 
be comparable. 

He also speaks about the bucket of the hoist going down 
about half as rapidly as it rises, and states that this saves wear 
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and tear on the equipment. I am wondering why it would 
not be advisable to slow down the hoisting and speed up the 
return a little, to make them about even. That would permit 
the use of a smaller motor and also reduce the wear and tear 
on the hoist. Instead of having a hoist whichis as rapid as the 
design, why not even use a smaller equipment, which would 
reduce the load slightly on the power house? 

J. H. Albrecht: I was very much interested in Mr. Snyder’s 
discussion of the means he employed for operating the variable 
slow-down on the light and heavy loads. He said he had a 
maximum over-travel allowable of 28 inches. It has been my 
misfortune to encounter the older types of furnace where the 
operating men told me that an over-travel of 8 in. would be 
apt to cause the bucket to go into the bumpers and tear the 
bicycle wheels from the furnace top. 28 in. is a very good 
margin but when you get down to a clearance of 6 to 8 inches 
the stop must be very accurate. We have tried and abandoned 
the scheme of the accelerator-generator attached to the motor 
shaft. That is a very delicate arrangement. Under this plan 
the set-up switch must work on a small voltage variation, es- 
pecially in the newer types of motors where the speed regulation 
is very good. In such cases the set-up relay must work on 
a voltage variation of 10 per cent. Any one familiar with relay 
design will realize that it is extremely difficult to make a 
relay work accurately and reliably on a variation of 10 per cent 
in voltage. 

There is another scheme that we tried which is simple in 
theory but does not work out in practise. We tried using a 
lock-out switch for varying the slow-down resistance, the coil 
of this switch being in series with the main line. The idea was 
that on light load the switch would come in, short-circuit some 
of the slow-down resistance and give the severe slow-down which 
is necessary to stop the fast-traveling light bucket. On heavy 
load, the line current would be high and the switch would 
remain out and thus give a more gradual slow-down. This 
scheme is all right in theory, but Mr. Snyder’s ammeter curve 
shows a very marked kick and line current following the appli- 
cation of the slow-down switch. It has been our experience 
that the kick is much more pronounced than is shown on Mr. 
Snyder’s ammeter record, and that the current will kick prac- 
tically to zero, depending of course on the speed of the motor. 
On the light load where it is most essential that the switch 
should operate the kick is most pronounced, due to the high 
armature speed. It is very evident that this fact will knock 
the operation of the lock-out switch or any similar device de- 
pending on armature current. It might possibly be made to 
operate by a very delicate adjustment but would not be accur- 
ate or reliable. 

After trying these schemes we went back to basic principles 
aud succeeded in getting an aecurate stop under all load con- 
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ditions by a simple adjustment of the slow-down switches. 
We applied the first slow-down switch a little further out of 
the ‘“‘ hole’ and allowed a sufficient interval between that point 
and the point of application of the second slow-down to allow 
the motor to reach a constant speed under all load conditions. 
We then set the second slow-down at a point about 15 inches 
from the end of travel or after the skip-bucket had started 
over the ‘‘ knuckle.’’ The second slow-down was very severe, 
being practically a short circuit on the armature. With this 
setting we were able to get a stop which did not vary more 
than one inch from a light bucket toa bucket carrying 9000 lb. 
of ore, 

As to Mr. Kennedy’s question concerning the height of the 
current during the slow-down period, we limited the line current 
on the slow-down to 650 amperes which is slightly over 150 per 
cent full load on the motor. There is another point which Mr. 
Kennedy brought up, and that is the question of “‘ protection in 
case of failure of voltage’’. In the case of a balanced hoist 
where the down-bucket is going up with a coke load and the 
up-bucket is coming down after having discharged an ore load, 
you may often encounter the condition where possibly half of 
the ore load has frozen or stuck in the descending bucket. If 
the. line breaker should blow, the heavy descending bucket 
will cause the motor to reach the dangerous speed, and the magnet 
switches on the control board will hold in on counter e.m-f. of 
the motor. To guard against such condition the only satis- . 
factory device we have at present is a mechanical over-speed 
device attached to either the motor or drum shaft. This device 
is not entirely satisfactory as the motor must reach a considerable 
speed before it will operate, andif the breaker should blow when 
the cars are about 15 ft. from a limit of travel it would not operate 
in time to prevent a smash-up. 

Paul Caldwell: At yesterday’s session there were some general 
remarks on features which enter into crane hoist operation and 
also trolley operation. Nothing was said of the bridge motion, 
which I think presents some problems which are peculiar to 
itself, and different from either the trolley or hoist motion. 

When the new series type contactor was put on the market 
there was a strong tendency to apply it to the operation of the 
bridge motion of cranes with only one running speed point in 
either direction. This was the case, not only with small in- 
dustrial cranes but with larger gantries and with ore bridges. 
After some experience with this form of control, several problems 
have come up which limit such application and in some cases 
eliminate it entirely. 

First, the question of speed of the bridge is a factor of prime 
importance. In my opinion, a series contactor type controller 
with one running speed point will satisfactorily operate a bridge 
provided the ultimate speed does not exceed 50 or 75 ft. per min. 
Where the bridge is geared to run as high as 200 ft. per min., the 
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rate of acceleration with only one speed point is apt to be too 
great and cause the wheels to slip, especially if the track is wet 
and oily. For speeds up to 200 ft. per min. a two-speed point 
controller would be advisable as it would permit the wheels to 
grip the track before being finally accelerated to full speed. 

‘For speeds above 200 ft. per min. it would be advisable to use 
from three to six selective speed points, the number depending 
on external conditions as well as ultimate running speed. 

Second, there is another important factor which requires 
consideration both for indoor and outdoor cranes, and that is 
the question of dragging loads. It frequently happens that 
cranes will be utilized for pulling or dragging heavy loads or 
cars from place to place, and this work usually falls on the bridge 
motion. 

A common example of this on outdoor cranes is the ‘‘ spotting ”’ 
of railroad cars for the purpose of loading or unloading pigs or 
billets, and it is not unusual to see a crane drag five or six loaded 
cars in this manner. 

This same condition arises indoors in connection with open- 
hearth charging machines, where the bridge motion is always 
used to spot the cars in front of the charging doors. 

“It is unreasonable to expect a controller designed with one- 
speed point control to handle satisfactorily the operation of the 
bridge motion of such cranes where the imposed load will vary 
Over So wide a range. 

Third, the question of swinging loads on cranes is another 
point which should receive consideration, particularly where 
the loads are heavy and the lift a high one. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, for an operator to handle successfully a hot metal 
crane, for example, with a single speed point control. A con- 
troller with several speed points is much preferred. 

In connection with outdoor cranes, there are three elements 
which enter into bridge operation that make series contactor 
type control undesirable. First, the condition of the rails; 
in rainy weather they become slippery and the tractive effort 
is of course not as great as in good weather, when the rails are 
dry. An adjustment of the contactors which would be satis- © 
factory for good fast operation, under latter conditions, would 
cause slippage of the wheels under the former. This can only 
be overcome by employing two or more speed points which will 
permit of a slower acceleration when required without a constant 
change in the adjustment of the control panel. 

Second, windage is a factor which seriously affects the opera- 
tion of outdoor cranes, particularly if the crane is of the gantry 
type, as on ore bridges. A strong wind blowing directly against 
the crane will cause the series contactors to lock out and as a 
result the motor would never accelerate but runat avery lowspeed 
on resistance. When attempting to move in the reverse direc- 
tion, with the wind, the motor would accelerate so fast that the 
wheels would either slip on the track or the resultant overload 
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due to such fast acceleration would blow the breaker. These 
difficulties can be overcome by using a controller with two or 
more points of speed control, and making the adjustments to 
meet the worst condition. 

Third, another point which infrequently occurs is a slight 
grade in the track or run-way. A crane run-way put on a soft 
ground level is apt to settle a little at one end, which would pro- 
duce the same effect as windage and cause the crane to accelerate 
slowly in one direction and fastinthe other. This can be over- 
come also by use of additional speed points. 

In fact, most, if not all, of the difficulties in bridge operation 
can be overcome by using controllers having not less than two 
speed control points. The additional number of such speed 
points would, of course, depend upon the existing conditions to 
be met and each case would require individual consideration. 

R. A. Black: We have no hoists, except those we use on our 
cranes, and the question Mr. Caldwell has brought out about 
the bridge motion of cranes is one that requires, I think, a great 
deal of consideration. That is the type of crane which some- 
times gives us trouble in starting with a one-point acceleration. 
The bridge is so long that if there is a little dampness or grease 
or anything of a slippery nature on the rails, the crane will tend 
to start one end ahead of the other and cause considerable trouble, 
sometimes even to the breaking of gears. I think two or more 
points of acceleration is a very good thing, and should be applied 
to cranes, especially for outdoor service. 

The question of the series switch acceleration on hoists is a 
thing which has given us some trouble, especially in the building 
of the hoists—-not so much after the plant isin operation. For 
instance, the operating department of a plant has installed a 
40-ton crane for a certain class of work out of doors, where it is 
required to lift shafts. We have one case where we lifted an 
80-ton shaft with a 40-ton crane, which, of course, is 100 per cent 
overload. The automatic control in that case gave us some 
trouble. It was necessary for us to send a man up to short- 
circuit the relays. If the plant in which the cranes are to be 

“used would buy motors large enough for the work they have to 
do, then the control would be perfectly satisfactory; but they do 
not always do that, so that something in the way of standard- 
ization along that line would probably help out considerably on | 
control problems. In that case the different speed points would 
be of value, so that you could throw on a second or third notch 
and cut out more resistance in order to get your heavy loads 
started. 

The question of resistance that Mr. Snyder brought out is 
quite important, but one of the principal things is to get the 
resistance properly located. We often put resistances in 
places where they are very much exposed. A good deal of 
dirt accumulates on them and consequently we get into a lot 
of trouble from heating and the burning up of the grids and 
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other parts. The type of grid is very important; also that we 
get a grid which can easily be replaced. For that reason, I 
believe that the sem1-enclosed eye is better than the eye wholly 
enclosed, because it is so much easier to remove the grid and 
replace it. 

Mr. Snyder brought up the question of the acceptability of 
mica. Asa means of insulating I do not know anything better 
that we could use. No doubt we have a good deal of trouble 
in replacing our grids from the fact that the mica insulation tears 
and gives trouble in other ways. I have tried asbestos and other 
forms of insulation, but have not been able to find anything 
better than mica. A little care in locating as well as properly 
arranging your points of distance so that they will not heat 
will be a considerable help. The conditions of hoisting vary 
so much that it is really hard to make any general rule. Theo- 
retically you can work out the proposition very nicely, but when 
the man in the mill says he must get a certain operation, regard- 
less of conditions or effect on the electrical apparatus, you as the 
electrical man must sit up and take notice. The electrical man 
under those conditions must get the work out regardless of the 
wear and tear on the apparatus. 

J. W. Welsh: I would like to make the suggestion that per- 
haps the great multiplicity of automatic and protective devices 
which the more modern systems of control involve needs to be 
supplemented by something more simple. For example, we 
have recently installed an automatic electric control on the 
Castle Shannon incline of the Pittsburgh Railways Company, 
on the south side. Work of this character requires a very close 
stop, perhaps within an inch. This control is very elaborate in 
its protective devices. It is, in the first place, of course, of the 
remote type. There is an auxiliary generator supplying the 
voltage dependent upon the speed of operation, and the difference 
between the voltage of this generator which is separately excited 
from the main line and the line voltage is used to operate the 
relays which actuate the accelerating switches and retarding 
switches. In addition to this, there are, of course, the relays 
themselves as an additional link in the chain. There are on the 
main drum of the incline stop-motion switches operating through 
a screw, which at the end of the travel will start the retarding 
process. There isan over-speed device in connection with the 
main drum of the incline, and in these various ways the incline 
would be brought to rest by automatic and safety devices. 
There is also a ‘‘ dead man’s” handle on the main controller, 
so that in case it is released the retarding process will be brought 
irito play. i 

The point I want to bring out is that all of these safety, pro- 
tective and automatic devices which have a very useful function, 
offer just that many additional links in the chain and that many 
additional opportunities for failure. Before this system was 
introduced, everything was manual, and, of course, everything 
depended on the operator. 
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In this case the continuity of service is absolutely a primary 
requisite, and I would like to make the suggestion, that perhaps 
there should be some simple throw-over device whereby all of 
these automatic devices by one throw of a switch could be cut 
out, and a simple manual resistance type of control substituted. - 
Any system of remote control also has to bear the additional 
expense of maintenance, that is, the maintenance of these ad- 
ditional devices. It seems to me there is a balance between the- 
cost of this additional maintenance and the cost of repairs of the 
straight manual device, where you do not have the advantage 
of the automatic features. 

John D. Wright: Regarding the allowable temperature rise 
on grids, of which Mr. Snyder spoke, I think he is rather too 
conservative in limiting it to 100 deg. cent. Since 600 deg. 
cent. is about dull red heat I believe 200 deg. rise would not be at 
all objectionable. 

I would like to learn if Mr. Snyder has any substitute for cast 
iron for grids. 

Mr. Snyder states that ‘‘ Protective resistance in series with 
magnetic switches is a possible source of trouble, which should, 
when practicable, be avoided ’’. I think almost every one agrees 
with him in that respect. 

Then he says, ‘‘ The absence of any attempt at standardizing 
high-resistance units requires very careful attention to insure 
always having on hand spare units of the proper capacity and 
resistance value’. I believe there are in the market resistance 
units from 0.1 of an ohm to 10,000 ohms that are standardized. 

Another subject that was not brought up in connection with 
automatic hoist control is that of limit switches. I would be 
interested to hear what type of limit switch Mr. Snyder used on 
his ash hoist. Was it a drum type geared or direct-connected 
ers hoist drum, or a track type operated by movement of the 
skip 

T. E. Tynes: It has been my experience that the continuous 
duty coil is far better than to complicate your mechanism by any 
external resistance coils in series with your operating coils for 
intermittent duty. The number of applications where you 
require a quick snappy action and use a lower voltage coil in 
order to get that action, are so few compared with the operations 
where you could use a standard coil, I do not believe we are 
justified in complicating our control equipment by adding these 
various resistance coils in series with the operating coil. In 
fact, we have cut them out entirely where we can, and get along 
very well. I think the automatic control should be as simple as 
possible to do the work, and in all cases we have been able to gét 
along with our standard continuous-duty coil. 

In regard to grids, our experience has led us to believe that 
the closed eye grid is the best grid to use. We can build a 
resistance grid unit that will stand up, and have some in service 
now which have been in service four or five years. |The drop 
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across the joint is just as small as the day they were put in, 
and we have had no occasion to change any section of the grid. 
A very much larger area of contact between the sections of 
the grid is obtained by having the solid eye rather than the 
Utypeeye. Insome of the earlier resistances there were failures 
in between the sections of grids, and on some of these grids we 
found as high as 40 per cent of the total ohmic drop through 
the grid was in the joint. By cutting out the failures and 
making the eye solid, and putting them eye to eye, and of 
large area of contact, we cut down that joint resistance and 
cut out all trouble. The resistance is where it ought to be, 
that is, in the material of the grid rather than in the connection. 

Paul Caldwell: I was interested in Mr. Welsh’s remarks 
regarding the electrification of the Castle Shannon incline, in 
the city of Pittsburgh. Mr. Welsh mentions the complexity 
of the control required and its excessive up-keep, and makes 
some claim for manual control as being more practical for the 
work. 

I know of one incline installed in the city of Johnstown, Pa., 
which is operated by an a-c. motor from a power source of 
2200 volts three-phase, 25 cycles. Thecontrolfor this motor is 
very simple, consisting of two oil-immersed primary reversing 
contactors, sufficient accelerating contactors and two current 
limit accelerating relays. The equipment has been in opera- 
tion for a period of two and one-half years and never had a 
single failure. The cost of up-keep on the controller, outside 
of oil used for the primary switches, would probably not ex- 
ceed $5 a year. : 

This equipment was made to successfully accelerate the in- 
cline under the widest variations of load, without requiring 
any changes in the adjustments of the controller after its first 
installation. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Welsh that the installation of mag- 
netic control is more expensive than manual from the stand- 
point of maintenance, or that it is more intricate to operate. 
In many cases it is more expensive to install but this item is 
nearly always offset by the resultant saving in up-keep. 

C.S. Dauler: I agree with Mr. Caldwell on bridge control 
for some types of bridges. If the one- or two-point series switch 
controller is not satisfactory for bridge travel, on account of 
switches locking out and preventing operation or acceleration 
when the bridge is called upon to handle loads that are unfair 
and in excess of the work for which the bridge was designed, 
why will a selective speed controller with series relays and shunt 
switches be any improvement? The series relay will, of course, 
lock out and prevent closure of accelerators and fail to cut out 
the accelerating resistance the same as the series switch, if 
the series relays are set at the same closing value as the series 
switches in order to give the motor the same protection. 

J. A. Albrecht: I agree with the last speaker in regard to 
the objection to the series switch on the point of starting 
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heavy loads when it is adjusted for light loads. This objection 
is inherent in any system of current limit control. If the series 
switch will not accelerate, the relay acting on the shunt switch 
will not. If load conditions vary widely, we must come to a 
time limit device. There is no other way. You cannot make 
a current-limiting device work. I have met this condition often 
in mine work. With wide fluctuations in voltage and load, 
you cannot do any better than to put a dash-pot time- 
limiting device of some sort on the apparatus, as the current 
limit will not work under those conditions. 

C.S. Dauler: I would also add that I believe it was Mr. 
Black who brought up the point that the crane is often called 
upon to handle loads on the hoist greatly in excess of what 
the crane was designed for. I have a case in mind where a 
75-ton crane, magnetic switch, dynamic brake controller was 
tried out. The first load hooked on the crane was the bed 
plate of a mill engine, weighing 122 tons. The crane was 75- 
ton capacity, 75-h.p. motor on the hoist, and the relays on 
this controller were set for handling a 75-ton load. This 122- 
ton test load was handled and juggled around and raised and 
lowered rapidly without any adjustment whatever of the relays. 

Paul Caldwell: I do not think that the point I was trying 
to bring out was correctly caught by either of you gentlemen. 
What I was trying to say was this—That where we havea con- 
dition of wet track, as in outdoor crane operation, the con- 
troller with only one speed point will accelerate so fast as to cause 
the crane wheels to slip, assuming of course that the contactor 
adjustments are not changed from normal operation. By in- 
troducing a second or low-speed point in the controller, it can 
be successfully adjusted to meet the varying conditions, pro- 
vided the speed is within the limits previously mentioned. 

_ This second or low-speed point is primarily introduced to 
limit the energy input to a value sufficient to break static fric- 
tion and put the crane in motion, after which the current limit 
acceleration will bring it up to full running speed. Under such 
condition current limit acceleration is just as satisfactory as 
time limit, or any other automatic method. 

I agree with both gentlemen that the current limit effect is 
equally as satisfactory with series contactors as with shunt 
contactors and series relays, and if the load is of such value 
that one will lock out, so will the other. 

As regards current limit against time limit acceleration, a 
current limiting device controls the acceleration of the motor, 
depending on the armature current, which is a factor in its 
operation, while a time limiting device is governed by an ele- 
ment entirely independent of the motor. 

With the use of current limit acceleration, the relays or 
series contactors can be adjusted to limit the accelerating peaks 
to a safe value which will not cause sparking or excessive heat- 
ing of the coils. The time rate of acceleration with such con- 
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troller would be automatically governed by the load current 
and would increase with light loads and decrease with heavy 
loads. This is exactly what is desired to secure the most 
efficient acceleration with maximum protection to the motor. 

Should a load be imposed on the motor which could not 
be accelerated with the relays set at maximum safe value, any 
other means which might be employed to force acceleration 
would result in serious overloading of the motor and inevitable 
commutation trouble. This is just what would occur with the 
application of time limit acceleration which simply acts as a 
means of forcing acceleration regardless of the load imposed on 
the motor. 

The second point on the controller, as I mentioned before, 
is added merely to insure the motor starting without slipping 
the wheels of the crane, after which the current limit feature 
will successfully bring the motor to its full running speed. 

Francis J. Burd: I have noticed that not much has been 
said on the question of the limiting switches. It seems to me 
this is an important part of the equipment. I believe a limit- 
ing switch should be positively connected mechanically to the 
winding drum and the contact ought to be made double-pole, 
and also should be of the air-break type. I speak of the air- 
break type on account of its being free from the possibility of 
surface contact being formed, as might occur on the sliding 
contact type, through particles of metal being worn off the con- 
tact by abrasion. These metal particles would in time tend to 
prolong the opening of the circuit, which would result in the 
bucket being carried beyond the stopping point. An additional 
safety limit could be easily provided by the use of over-travel- 
switches so connected that if they were opened by the equip- 
ment moving beyond the safe point, all power would be cut off, 
putting the hoist out of commission until a competent person 
could be called to find the cause of the over-travel. This over- 
travel switch would also act.as a check on the brake, as it would 
tend to call attention to sliding from this source. 

Another question is that of the master controller. Mr. 
Coey spoke yesterday of having a substantial master controller. 
I agree with Mr. Coey’s remarks on this, as I believe a good 
husky master switch should be used. There is one other point, 
the question of brakes. I believe the brake on the hoisting 
equipment should receive very careful attention and should 
be made large and husky, and of ample heat radiating 
capacity. 

J. S. O'Donovan: There has been a great deal said here 
from the standpoint of the manufacturer of the apparatus. 
A number of operating men have spoken. I think that the 
operating men today are very fortunate. In 1898, Mr. A. E. 
Maccoun, an electrical engineer, started out to build a blast 
furnace skip hoist. Mr. E. E. Slick was chief draftsman 
and. Mr. Thomas Morrison was the general superintendent. 
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Mr. Maccoun had much trouble in convincing the manage- 
ment that the electric motor would work on a skip hoist. It 
took him some time. Finally Mr. Morrison gave his consent 
to try the experiment. We tried it on the B furnace. I had 
the pleasure of building the apparatus to operate this hoist 
from the ideas as given to me by word of mouth. We built a 
semi-automatic control, with which Mr. Albrecht, I believe, 
is familiar—they were working ten years ago. 

J. H. Albrecht: They are still working some of them. 

J. S. O'Donovan: We had a limit of about eight inches. 
If we exceeded that limit we broke the I-beams at the top of 
the hoist. We had the experience of breaking quite a number 
of these beams, from broken shunt fields and different other 
causes such as the breaking of the brake band. We did not 
seem able to overcome any of these things at the time. There 
were no contactors built, there was no manufacturer who built 
contactors. We made our own contactors. They are not big, 
and I think it would be worth the while of every engineer who 
is building that sort of apparatus today to get an opportunity 
to see some of the old hoists, to see what we had to contend 
with. 

Much has been said about time limits on the blast furnace 
hoist control, and some of the speakers seem to confuse the 
time limit features with the blast furnace control and crane 
hoist operation. The time limit feature is absolutely essential 
on blast furnace hoists and is the one thing which will be re- 
tained. Nothing is gained by eliminating it. A definite time 
of hoisting is sufficient to burden the furnace and have plenty 
of time left for melting. As to the crane time limit feature, 
we should not consider anything of that kind. 

Nothing has been said regarding the overloading of cranes. 
In the plant where I have charge we have twenty-eight travel- 
ing cranes, and we do not allow any man to exceed the capacity 
of the crane with a lift at any time. If we have a lift and the 
craneman is suspicious regarding the size he refuses to lift. 
The electrician in charge of that department is called upon, 
and if he passes on it we make the lift. The electrical depart- 
ment in our plant has absolute control over all electrical ap- 
paratus and the men who operate it. The man on the floor 
and the people who do the work have nothing to say about 
such details. For that reason, we are able to have “ safety 
first’ better than in any other way. 

Mr. Palmer, who attended one of our meetings, asked me the 
question—How is it that you do not have more accidents in 
the use of cranes? I said—Mr. Palmer, I cannot answer you 
that question in full, but I will say this—that one reason is, 
we employ men who are of equivalent capacity to street car 
motormen and we also have absolute charge of our cranes in 
the electrical department. We do not allow side pulls on a 
crane. It is liable to pull a cable off a drum. We absolutely 
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do not allow it. The craneman has strict orders not to move 
a crane if a side movement is intended or any pulling sideways 
is to be done. It is a dangerous thing. If the cable gets off 
the side of the drum in any way, you cannot guard it to stop 
it. The cable will be cut and it is not noticed. Later on in 
making a lift the cable breaks. Some people say—Perhaps 
you do not work your cranes hard. There are two cranes in 
one department in which we wear notches in the bottom of 
both hooks, and we renew them every eight months. That is 
some work on a crane. We travel our loads over the heads 
of the men, continually, carrying pipe; and the men never dodge, 
never think of getting out of the way, and we have never dropped 
aload. In the last nine years in the operation of the butt weld- 
ing department—it is a threading department, where a great 
deal of material is handled by cranes—we have never broken 
a cable on a crane. We inspect these cranes twice a week, 
and we replace the cables every six weeks, whether they re- 
quire replacing or not. That is our regular custom. In that 
way we get as near perfect safety as itis possible to secure in 
the operation of cranes. 

Paul M. Lincoln: There is one point which has been touched 
on a number of times, and that is the temperature limit which 
Mr. Snyder puts on his grids, etc. I believe these are too low; 
the facts of the matter are they are lower than the temperature 
limits which the new Standardization Rules of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers put on the copper insulation 
of electrical machines. 

Some recent tests have been made which show that the mica: 
in the generators which were installed at Niagara Falls twenty 
years ago and have never since been rewound, have been sub- 
jected to a temperature, at their full load condition, of some- 
thing over 200 deg. cent. They have been running at that 
temperature for about twenty per cent of the time for the last 
twenty years. If the insulation of generators can stand tem- 
peratures of that kind, I do not see any reason for limiting the 
temperatures which we can allow upon grids, rheostats, and 
apparatus of that kind. 

J. H. Albrecht: The resistors used on the old hoists«onsisted 
of sheets of 4 by 5/32-inch steel hoop suspended from supports. 
This crude resistance is still in operation after about seventeen 
years of service, and has outlasted many equipments of our 
modern grids, although at the present time Mr. Friedlaender 
has no complaint to make on the modern grid resistance in use 
in his plant. 

M. A. Whiting: I think if Mr. Snyder wishes to limit the 
temperatures on iron grids to anything like as low values as he 
gives, perhaps what he has in mind is not so much limiting the 
temperatures to 50 deg. rise, as it is limiting temperatures to 
something like 100 to 200 deg. rise under several times nor- 
mal load conditions. It would seem that the result might 
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be attained with less tendency toward the development of trouble 
if inquiries called for resistances, subject to normal practise in 
temperature rise, and specified those resistances for different 
current capacities representing the extreme probable operating 
conditions. The manufacturers are always glad to sell as many 
tons of iron grid resistance as they are called upon to supply. 
The manufacturer in a given case will include in his proposition, 
if he has no information to the contrary, we will say, five hundred 
pounds or so of iron grids, where he might possibly have found 
an excuse for running in and trying to get away with two thous- 
and pounds of grids. There are two reasons from the man- 
ufacturer’s standpoint. One is that if in his opinion 500 lb. of 
resistance is satisfactory, he owes it to his customer not to try 
to run in a lot of unnecessary material at an increased price. 
The other is that if he does try to put something over and recom- 
mends unreasonably heavy and expensive equipment, the 
manufacturer who is in with a proposition which seems to be 
trimmed down nearer to what is required, will probably obtain 
the business. Therefore, in all such cases where extreme 
resistance capacity must be provided, I think it is well for the 
purchasing company to specify in detail in the inquiries what 
they wish to have in the way of resistance capacity in ex- 
cess of what is commonly accepted as average practise. In 
that case the various manufacturers will understand the require- 
ments of the purchaser and their propositions will be comparable. 
Ordinarily, if an inquiry calls for four or five times the amount 
of resistance material that would be used normally for the work, 
if the manufacturers’ representative does not see the reason for 
it, he will admit that the customer may have a good reason for 
specifying it. He will make a proposition on that basis, but will 
also put in his proposition an alternative corresponding to the 
ordinary practise, and will expect that both propositions be 
given consideration on their merits. 

I think there is room for a closer understanding on the part of 
purchasers as to what they are calling for when they put out their 
specifications on rheostats for use with the various classes of 
control. 

G. E. Stoltz: I think the discussion on the part of the various 
members shows a rather unanimous opinion that a series lockout 
switch is hardly applicable to bridge type control, that is, on 
the average crane. In applying control to the bridge of a crane, 
or any piece of apparatus, we consider the average conditions and 
these can be well met. But if we overload the crane, it seems 
to me it is a matter of bad management or poor organization 
which we should not take into consideration in designing the 
control, nor should the control be blamed for any accidents 
under those circumstances. Probably other apparatus is being 
saved merely due to the fact that the control will not allow the 
operator to start up under those conditions. 

With regard to the comparative simplicity of manual against 
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different types of magnetic control, the control for an inclined 
plane, of course, naturally is in a different field from that of 
steel mill control. The former is a proposition that must have 
constant attention and requires a skilled operator. Other con- 
siderations will take place than merely the satisfactory operation 
of the apparatus. In mill apparatus, on the other hand, there 
are panels and motors which get very little attention—probably 
the only time the inspector sees them is when something happens. 
Of course, that state of affairs could not be allowed on an in- 
clined plane. The upkeep and repairs of a complicated control, 
as on an inclined plane, may be very small, but it seems to me we 
have got to balance the attendance that is given that apparatus 
against probably the repairs on a more simplified mill control. 
In the end you will come out about even. 

W.T.Snyder: Inregard to Mr. Kennedy’s remarks in refer- 
ence to stopping the skip hoist in case of failure of the slow-down 
resistance, we have an arrangement on our skip hoist which 
accomplishes that end, by means of a relay in circuit with the 
armature shunt resistance. In case the circuit is not made the 
relay operates and cuts off the line current, and allows the ap- 
plication of a series solenoid-operated band brake. It was men- 
tioned that the method of assembling the grids was important. 
If we can keep down the temperature rise by some new method 
of assembling the grids, all right. 

Mr. Martindale asks us to suggest a material better than iron 
for resistance grids. It was my purpose to tell the manufacturers 
of some of the troubles that operating men were having. I said 
that cast iron is not a desirable material, and I also said that it is 
probably the best we have today, but I do not believe we should 
be satisfied with it, because it isnot good enough. But we do 
not have any positive recommendations other than that there 
should be some material that would be better than cast iron, 
especially for the smaller sections, so that they could not be so 
easily broken. I think the same statement applies to mica, 
which is as good as anything we have, but is not satisfactory. I 
do not believe we should put up with it, but I am not ina position 
to tell the manufacturers what material should be used. 

In regard to President Lincoln’s remarks about mica, it has 
occurred to me that the mica of twenty years ago was not the 
mica of today. 

Mr. Martindale referred to the millivolt drop which I gave, 
and compared it to the current-carrying capacity of the resist- 
ance. The resistance which I refer to is not a resistance used on 
the machine which was considered in my paper, it was just a 
bank of resistance which happened to be lying around and we 
had it measured up. It was a small bank of resistance de- 
signed for a 35-h.p. motor, somewhere around 125 amperes. 

Mr. Martindale also made reference to the resistance of the 
different grids varying as much as 10 per cent. I also made 
some investigations along that line and picked up a few old 
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grids that happened to be taken out of a resistance bank which 
had been in service four or five years, and measured the re- 
sistance of each grid. The grids had identical marks on them 
and were supposed to be identical grids, in current capacity 
and resistance value. They were supposed to have a resist- 
ance of 0.036 ohm, and we found they actually had a resist- 
ance of 0.054 to 0.079 ohm, which was considerably more than 
ten per cent. Mr. Martindale may have referred to new re- 
sistance, and my remarks referred to resistance which had been 
in use for several years. 

One of the speakers also brought up a point about slow re- 
turn on the ash hoist which is described in my paper. I was 
on the point of explaining that when going through my paper. 
This hoist was an old crane trolley for which we had no use 
and we put the apparatus to work lifting ashes from the gas 
producer, leaving the speeds as they were. I do not know that 
it would be of any advantage to cut down the speed of the hoist- 
ing operation in order to get more speed lowering. I think it 
is easier to control the thing going up than it is to control it 
going down. 

Mr. Albrecht referred to the small kick shown on our am- 
meter curve in connection with the skip hoist slow-down. The 
peak shown at the first slow-down point was the accelerating 
switches opening and inserting the starting resistance in series 
with the armature. : 

In regard to Mr. Albrecht’s point as to what would happen 
in case the line voltage goes off, anywhere along the length 
of travel, this would result in the solenoid-operated band 
brake applying and the skip would come to rest and it would 
automatically accelerate when voltage comes back. 

In cold weather, if the ore was not dumped out of the car, 
and one car was coming down half full and the other going up 
fully loaded, the buffer would take the blow of the car coming 
down, so it would not add to the blow of the up car when it 
hit the top. 

Mr. Wright’ referred to the matter of standardizing high-re- 
sistance units. I have here a list of resistance units giving 
their ohmic resistance and current capacity. Here is one unit 
having a resistance of 550 ohms and 0.387 ampere capacity; 
another 33 ohms, 0.5 ampere capacity; another 2.6 ohms and 
5.4 amperes capacity. It is very probable that these units can 
only be duplicated as a standard commodity by the manu- 
facturer who supplied them. It would be very desirable if 
the manufacturers would adopt standard values for these units 
as far as is practicable. We very often find that there are units 
of different sizes and capacities on the same control board. 
They look alike, but unless we have the proper information at 
hand, we are apt to get mixed up. 

I do not believe Mr. Wright got my point correctly about 
not needing limit switches. I referred to the coal hoist only, 
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in that connection. There are so many other things to watch 
that I do not believe an over-travel limit was needed on that 
particular job. We do have over-travel limits on the hoisting 
crane, skip hoist and ore bridges. The limit switch we have 
on the ash hoist is a geared limit. 

For the information of Mr. Tynes, I would say that the 
millivolt drop which I gave was across the joints between 
the grids. The grids had a closed eye, and the drop averaged 
from 1.1 to 6.5 millivolts. 

President Lincoln said our recommendations on tempera- 
ture rise were low. Resistance working at high temperature, 
with the present method of assembling resistance banks, gives 
trouble due to contraction and expansion. This loosens up 
the connections and the clamping, causing burning and sputter- 
ing between the grids, unless they are very closely watched. 
When the temperatures get high, you have oxidation of the 
grids, changing the resistance value. Better results are ob- 
tained at the lower temperatures. 
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ALTERNATING-CURRENT CONTROLLERS FOR STEEL 
. MILLS 


BY ARTHUR SIMON 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The induction motor with either squirrel cage or wound rotor 
is practically the only type of alternating-current motor used for 
general industrial purposes in this country and therefore the 
author has confined his paper to considerations of the control 
problems offered by induction machines. The various types 
of alternating-current controller in use are described and illus- 
trated and the advantages and disadvantages of each type as 
well as its limiting capacities are discussed. A number of 
typical examples of installations of alternating-current con- 
trollers in mill work and allied industries is described. 


HE APPLICATION of electric drive in the steel mill and 
allied industries is beyond the experimental stage, and 
there cannot be today any more question regarding the general 
advisability of using the electric motor. The earlier develop- 
ment, however, made use of the direct-current motor almost 
exclusively, and alternating-current motors have been introduced 
into the industry on a larger scale only during the last few 
years. A great many different types of controllers for alter- 
nating-current motors have been developed, but their suitability 
for all classes of work has scarcely been discussed at any of 
the meetings of the technical societies dealing with these sub- 
jects. 

From the standpoint of speed control and torque characteris- 
tics, as well as in regard to the ease of control for practically 
all applications, the direct-current motor has proved almost 
ideal, and it would have remained alone in the field had not the 
tremendous expansion of the industry required a more efficient 
power transmission system than is possible with direct current. 
After high-voltage alternating current had been introduced for 
the transmission of energy over larger areas and long distances, 
it was, of course, considered advisable to use the alternating- 
current motor direct instead of installing translating devices 
to obtain direct current for the motor drive. 
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There are on the market at the present time two principal 
types of alternating-current motors, which are quite distinct 
in their characteristics—the commutator type motor and the 
induction motor. Little need to be said about the commutator 
type motor, because its practical development has been seriously 
delayed in this country and with a few exceptions, the lines 
which have been developed are of small capacity, and, therefore, 
do not offer any great problems to the designer of controllers. 
It would seem, however, desirable to the writer that the develop- 
ment of the commutator type motor for industrial purposes 
should beaccelerated in this country, following the lead of Europe, 
where such commutator type motors are employed on a larger 
scale and with as much success as'can be expected from a new 
machine. 

In this paper we deal with American conditions, and we can 
restrict our considerations to the controller problems offered 
by the induction machine. The induction machine is built 
with either a squirrel-cage or a wound-rotor type of armature. 
The former may be used for constant-speed work and the latter 
for either constant or varying speed work, but neither one is 
adaptable for adjustable speed work. 

The squirrel-cage motor,on account of its simplicity, the ab- 
sence of a collector, and its staunchness, is the most desirable 
machine for steel mill service. Its disadvantages are usually a 
low starting torque and a high starting current. It can not 
therefore, be employed where heavy starting friction has to 
be overcome, and it is, of course, not suitable for the frequent 
reversal and acceleration of heavy masses. The slip-ring type 
motor, on the other hand, does not have these disadvantages, 
but 1t requires a collector which is the cause of frequent trouble. 
On account of the necessity of short-circuiting the armature 
over the slip-rings, brushes and some external connections, the 
rotor losses are greater than they are in an equivalent squirrel- 
cage machine, and the efficiency of the slip-ring motor is there- 
fore somewhat lower. In very large systems, the voltage in 
the armature is relatively high, in order to reduce the current 
to a reasonable value, and this leads to insulation troubles on 
the slip rings. 

The question of control must also take into consideration 
purely commercial points. We must weigh the relative ad- 
vantages of low first cost, power consumption, labor and attend- 
ance and the renewals, The effects of these different points 
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are more or less contradictory to each other, and they: therefore 
have to be weighed carefully before deciding upon a particular 
type of motor and controller. 

All types of controllers may be divided into two classes: hand 
and automatic controllers. There is no strict dividing line be- 
tween the two classes, as there are a great many devices in which 
some functions are performed manually and other functions of 
the same controller are automatic. We therefore speak of semi- 
automatic controllers, which take a position halfway between 
the manual and the automatic devices. 

From the standpoint of first cost, the hand controller is usually 
the cheapest, but, on the other hand, the cost of attendance 
for its operation, the usually increased power consumption due 
to improper operation and the cost of renewal, due to unwise 
handling of the controller, may be more than sufficient to counter- 
balance the increased cost of a full automatic controller for 
the same work. 


Face-PLaTtTE TyPpE CONTROLLERS 


The simplest and earliest type of controllers are of the face- 
plate type. These controllers are used in connection with 
squirrel cage motors for the control of resistance in series with 
the primary circuit, and with slip ring type motors, in which case 
they are usually arranged to handle only the secondary circuit. 

The controller usually is self-contained, with the resistance 
mounted back of the panel. It is necessary to install a separate 
switch to handle the primary circuit. 

A modification of the face plate type controller which is 
particularly suitable for large capacities, and which is being 
built in sizes up to several thousand horse power, is the controller 
illustrated in Fig. 1. This is the multiple-lever type in which a 
series of switches similar to those on circuit breakers control 
the starting resistance. These levers are equipped with lamin- 
ated-brush main contacts and carbon-to-metal auxiliaries, which 
are easily renewable, and which handle the arc due to the com- 
mutation of the resistance. The great advantage of this con- 
troller is that the starting resistance cannot be cut out too 
suddenly, because the operator has to close one handle after the 
other, which requires some appreciable time. The controller 
illustrated is equipped with a no-voltage release, which, is 
connected in the primary circuit, so that all of the resistance 
is inserted when the primary switch is opened or when the pri- 
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mary power supply fails. It is advisable to install a no-voltage 
release primary switch, so that the motor is entirely cut-off 
the line in case of failure of power. Upon the closure of the 
primary switch, all resistance is already inserted in the circuit, 
and the motor may be started up in the usual manner. 

The starting of squirrel-cage motors with resistance in the 
primary circuit is to be recommended only for small machines 
which start without load. The squirrel-cage motor is usually 
designed to start with between 15 and 3 times its normal torque, 
and a corresponding starting current varying from 7 to 3} 
times its normal current. The higher the current, the lower is 
usually the starting torque. For a given motor this starting 
torque is proportional to the square of the inrush current or 
starting voltage, and therefore a comparatively slight decrease 
of the inrush current by means of resistance will cause a large 
decrease of the starting torque. Hence this method is not to 
be recommended where motors have to start frequently and 
under heavy load. 

The face-plate type controller for use in connection with 
slip-ring motors, on the other hand, is a very satisfactory device 
if only infrequent starting is required. As with all face-plate 
type controllers, the limitation of this type lies in the fact that 
very heavy currents cannot easily be handled on sliding con- 
tacts, the multiple-lever type is used where the current to be 
handled becomes too high. The face-plate type controller may 
also be used for speed regulation. For larger sizes we would 
rely also upon the multiple lever type controller. 

Fig. 2 shows how the face-plate type speed regulator may be 
interlocked with overloads and a primary switch so as to per- 
mit of starting and stopping from a distance. 

It would seem possible to stop the slip-ring type motor by 
simply opening the secondary circuit, but this is not considered 
good practise because the closing of the primary circuit of an 
induction motor with the secondary circuit open may give rise 
to serious ‘voltage surges which endanger the insulation of the 
motor windings. Controllers should therefore always be ar- 
ranged so that the primary circuit is opened for stopping. The 
opening of the secondary circuit without opening the primary 
circuit has another disadvantage, namely, that the motor con- 
tinues to be excited from the primary circuit and there is a 
great loss of energy due to the iron losses on both the stator and 
the rotor. The rotor iron losses are higher at standstill than 
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they are when the motor is running at full speed, as the fre- 
quency in the rotor at standstill is equal to the primary fre- 
quency. Unless the motor is designed very liberally, the lack 
of ventilation may cause a burn-out, though only the magnet- 
izing current is flowing in the primary circuit. 

Where infrequent starting is required, the resistance has 
sometimes been immersed in oil in order to give a higher start- 
ing capacity, although this method has never found a great 
deal of favor in this country on account of the inconvenience 
of the oil tank. The only advantage claimed by its advocate 
is the saving in spacing and cost. The saving in space, how- 
ever, is only small, and under American manufacturing condi- 
tions there is no saving in cost, as the oil tank and increase in 
weight generally causes an increase in cost which far outweighs 
the saving in resistance materials. Furthermore, in large 
capacities, the controller can only be arranged for floor mount- 
ing, and in this case, it cannot compare with the open-type 
' starting resistance which permits of a very light and pleasing 
design, and which can be arranged for mounting in any position. 

A face-plate controller of special design is sometimes used 
for crane work where slip-ring motors have to be reversed 
frequently. This controller has two fronts, one of which serves 
as a reversing switch for the primary circuit, while the second, 
provided with a three-arm lever, controls the secondary circuit 
of the motor. The controller is equipped with renewable seg- 
ment and skate-shoe type of contacts. This controller is suit- 
able for smaller capacities of crane motors up to perhaps 50 h.p. 
Its only disadvantage is that the contacts are exposed and an 
operator might easily touch them. It has, therefore, been con- 
sidered preferable in late years to enclose the contacts entirely 
and so this controller has been replaced more or less by the well 
known drum-type controller. The general design of this con- 
troller is so well known that it hardly needs any comment. 
The contacts controlling the secondary resistance are arranged 
so that the latter is cut out in rotation, one step in one phase 
at a time. The different phases are therefore only balanced 
on a limited number of points, but this is not objectionable if 
the stepping in the different phases is arranged so that a mini- 
mum of unbalancing is obtained at all times. It has been found 
that an unbalancing up to 40 per cent in the relative values of 
the currents in the three rotor phases does not seriously affect 
the operation of the motor, | 
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Where large amounts of energy are handled in direct-current 
drum controllers, a blow-out is used to extinguish the arc due 
to the opening of the circuit. Such blow-outs are not so easily 
adapted to drum controllers for alternating current and there- 
fore some other means have to be adopted for handling larger 
currents. The problem has been solved easily by the use of 
an oil switch, and it is now universal practise to interrupt the 
circuit of larger motors in oil. For this purpose an oil switch, 
containing the primary contacts, is usually mounted below that 
portion of the drum which handles the secondary circuit, or 
behind the drum. In the first case, the switch is, usually, also 
of drum construction, the same as the rest of the controller. 
In the latter case, the switch may be in the nattre of an oil 
circuit breaker construction. The drum controller lends itself 
not only to the control of motors for intermittent service such 
as cranes, etc., but also to the speed regulation where the motor 
runs at a definite fixed speed for the greater length of time. The 
construction of these speed-regulating drum controllers is the’ 
same as those for intermittent service. 

Fig. 3 shows a larger size drum controller in which the pri- 
mary circuit is arranged at the bottom, and is immersed in 
oil. The oil tank which screws to the top plate of the bottom 
portion is not shown in the illustration. 

When drum controllers are used for intermittent service, 
such as cranes, and the circuit has to be interrupted frequently, 
care must be taken in the design of the primary switch, especially 
if it is immersed in oil. The energy which is dissipated on the 
interruption of the circuit in the oil must be carried away, as 
heat, through convection and radiation. If the cooling sur- 
faces of the oil tank are too small, the oil temperature may be 
raised to a dangerous point which may cause an explosion. 
This will blow all of the oil out of the tank, and may cause the 
destruction of the oil switch, or a fire. In order to avoid this, 
the tank must not only have sufficient oil capacity, but it must 
also have ample radiating surface. 

While touching on the question of oil for breaking the motor 
circuit, we shall discuss at some length some other questions 
bearing on the design of oil switches in general for controller 
work. In the design of oil switches used for circuit breakers 
the designer usually endeavors to reduce the amount of oil 
required to a minimum on account of the fire risk. Such circuit 
breakers operate but very seldom, and therefore the heat storage 
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capacity of the oil and the radiating capacity of the tank are 
of minor importance. ‘This is different in case of oil switches 
used for controller work, for they have to operate frequently. 
In this case, we have to design the switch with ample heat 
storage and radiating capacity, and a switch which may be very 
satisfactory as a circuit breaker would not necessarily stand 
up under controller service conditions, as has been proved by 
the frequent failures in cases where primary oil circuit breakers 
have been adopted for drum control for intermittent service 
without any modification. 

Figs. 4 and 5 show respectively a small and a large capacity 
switch constructed with the above mentioned points in view. 
It will be noted that the contacts are arranged in such a manner 
that the arc is formed horizontally and not vertically as in the 
usual circuit breaker construction. This has proved to be very 
valuable, as the arc is apparently extinguished more quickly, 
and therefore the oil is not carbonized as rapidly as with a 
vertical break. 

The switch shown in Fig. 5 has been built in capacities up 
to 500 amperes at 6600 volts. In an installation where the 
switch handles a 1000-h.p. three-phase motor, and where it has 
been installed. for five or six years, it controlled this motor cir- 
cuit some fifty thousand times, and not the slightest amount of 
carbon has been found in the oil surrounding the contacts, al- 
though a good deal of deposit is found at the bottom of the 
tank. The reason for this is, that with the movement of the 
contacts as arranged in this switch the oil deposits are not 
stirred up as violently as they are in the usual oil circuit breaker. 


SOLENOID TYPE CONTROLLERS 


Drum controllers are now manufactured in capacities up to 
several hundred horse. power, but as the sizes of the motors 
to be controlled increase, the contact parts become larger and 
more numerous, and therefore the power to be exerted for op- 
erating the drums also increases tremendously. The limit- 
ing capacity for the operation of a drum controller is the power 
which can be exerted without strain by the operator. Another 
limiting feature in the use of the drum controller is the wearing 
of the contacts. The contacts at the different points are made 
and broken slowly, and this necessarily increases the amount 
of wear due to the arcing, where very large powers have to be 
handled. The arcing and the resulting wear, is consequently 
severe. 
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Where the drum controller is insufficient to handle the re- 
quired capacity, or where very frequent operation is necessary, 
and it would tire the operator when handling a large drum, a 
multiple solenoid type of controller is resorted to. This con- 
sists of a number of solenoid-operated, or clapper switches, as 
illustrated in Fig. 6. 

Fig. 7 shows panels with a number of magnet switches mounted 
thereon. The switches shown in the illustration are suitable 
only for low-voltage currents, usually up to 550 volts. Where 
higher voltages have to be handled the solenoid-operated oil 
switch is by far preferable and is the most universal device. 
We show, however, in Fig. 8 an air-break switch arranged for 
2200 volts, which switch has been used successfully in several 
instances. , 

The multiple solenoid controller consists of a number of clapper 
switches as illustrated. The magnets of the clapper switches 
are energized from a pilot controller, which, therefore, has only 
to handle the magnetizing current of the magnets. The pilot 
controller consists of a small drum or similar device. 

The simplest form of the multiple solenoid controller is non- 
automatic in operation. The energizing of the different clap- 
pers, and the speed of cutting out of the resistance is left en- 
tirely to the skill of the operator. For large systems this mode 
of operation is, of course, objectionable because too rapid hand- 
ling of the master controller will cause excessive current surges 
on the line, and undue stress on the motor and machinery. 
Therefore, automatic control is resorted to. This type of con- 
troller is the most important to the steel mill engineer. The 
automatic feature of the controller consists of one or more 
current-limiting relays, which are connected either to the primary 
or the secondary circuit of the motor, and which prevent too 
rapid cutting out of the resistance. The operation of this 
current-limiting relay is well known, and it has been used on 
direct-current motors for a good many years. We shall there- 
fore discuss here only those features which distinguish it when 
used in alternating-current systems. 

The largest field for the current relay controllers for alterna- 
ting-current motors is, of course, the slip-ring type. In this 
motor the primary circuit is connected direct to the line while 
resistance is inserted in the secondary circuit and is gradually 
short circuited, to accelerate the motor to its full speed. Both 
the primary and secondary current vary with the load and the 
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speed under normal conditions. The secondary current is 
approximately proportional to the torque exerted by the motor 
in about the same way as in a shunt-wound direct-current 
motor. The secondary current becomes zero when the motor 
runs idle. The primary current, on the other hand, is not a 
straight-line function of the torque because the primary circuit 
supplies, besides the load current, the magnetizing current of 
the motor. This magnetizing current in modern motors is 
about 30 per cent of the full-load current. 

There are today two methods of operating automatic con- 
trollers with current-limiting relays; one method is by putting 
one or several relays in the primary circuit, and the other method 
by putting the relays in the secondary circuit of the motor. 

Fig. 9 shows a relay arranged for connection to the primary 
circuit. The primary relay requires for a certain range, between 
maximum and minimum torque, at which the relay is to act, 
a more accurate adjustment than the secondary relay, because 
the primary current does not fall off as rapidly as the torque. 
It has the further disadvantage that it cannot be cut out when 
it has done its work, except by the addition to the controller 
of another switch of sufficient capacity to handle the primary 
circuit. The installation of such a switch is objectionable on 
account of its cost. The primary relay, therefore, has to be 
designed for continuous service which makes it rather bulky 
and sluggish on that account. On the other hand, the second- 
ary relay can be connected so that it is cut out by the same 
switch which cuts out the secondary starting resistance, and 
therefore would have to be designed for very intermittent duty 
only, and would be correspondingly hght and sensitive. 

Fig. 10 shows a multiple-relay type of controller with relays 
in the secondary circuit, one relay being employed for each step 
of resistance, and the different relays are so connected that they 
always form the star point of the resistance in circuit, and are 
cut out when the corresponding resistance step is cut out of 
circuit by the succeeding clapper switch. As the relay itself 
forms the star point of the resistance, and therefore the potential 
difference between any two points of the relay is only equal 
to the drop in the relay coil, it is necessary to HENS these coils 
only very lightly from each other. 

The relay in the secondary circuit has an apparent dis- 
advantage due to the change in frequency of the current in the 
secondary circuit. When a motor operating on a 25-cycle 
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circuit having a slip of 5 per cent reaches normal speed, the 
frequency in its secondary circuit is only 14 cycles per second. 
As the relay has, of necessity, very light moving parts, this low 
frequency would cause it to pump up and down, unless it was 
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provided with some means for limiting such pumping, such as 
a shading coil, which at low frequency is really not very effective. 
Another way to avoid the pumping is to make use of the fact 
that the total pull exerted by three equal coils which are con- 
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nected in the three phases of the secondary circuit is constant 
as long as the current is balanced and constant. These relays 
are wound with three coils which are connected together at one 
end, while the other ends are connected to the respective clap- 
pers and resistances. The relay has an absolutely constant 
pull regardless of the frequency of the secondary circuit. It can 
therefore be made more sensitive than a relay which is connected 
to one phase only, and is provided with shading coils or other 
means to prevent it from chattering. As mentioned above, 
the use of the shading coil will not really protect against chatter- 
ing. In order to get a constant pull with this arrangement it 
will be necessary to have the shading coil flux.displaced 90 deg. 
from the main flux, and to have both of equal magnitude. 
This result cannot be accomplished, and therefore the relay 
will have a tendency to chatter as the frequency in the secondary 
circuit decreases with increasing motor speed. The pull on 
the plunger of the relay varies therefore between a given mini- 
mum and maximum, even with constant effective current flow 
in the secondary circuit, and when the frequency is low, and 
the inertia of the plunger which tends to hold it up is relatively 
small, the relay will drop before the effective current in the 
secondary circuit is equal to that for which the device is adjusted. 
Hence such a relay will always work more or less erratically, 
and at the best it will require a much wider limit of setting than 
the three-phase relay described above. i} } 

It is, of course, not necessary to have the three coils of the 
secondary relay connected so as to form the neutral point of 
the resistance. In some cases it is necessary to have the three 
coils insulated from each other. This is the case where the 
relay is used as a “‘ jamming ”’ relay, in which case it has to be 
connected ahead of all of the resistance and directly behind the 
slip rings of the motor. Wyhere the secondary circuit has a 
relatively high voltage, and in motors of large capacity, it is, 
of course, possible to connect the relays to current transformers 
inserted in the secondary circuit instead of connecting them 
directly into the latter. This is particularly valuable in case 
of the “ jamming ” relay, which otherwise would always have 
to be insulated for the maximum secondary voltage. 

There is still a good deal of discussion as to the advisability 
of using a single relay controlling several steps of resistance in- 
stead of a separate relay for each step. It seems to the writer 
that the latter method is to be preferred, because it is possible 
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to set the different relays for different currents. This is a par- 
ticularly valuable feature in machinery such as centrifugal 
pumps and. so on, where the torque required to accelerate the 
motor varies between the low speed and high speed. Each 
relay is then set for a different accelerating current, a feature 
which cannot be obtained with a single relay in the primary or 
secondary circuit. 

The simplest kind of current relay controller is a non-reversible 
self-starter for use in connection with machinery which always 
revolves in the same direction. Instances of this kind are cen- 
trifugal pumps, blowers, compressors, and soon. The operation 
of such machinery, represents nothing that is novel in the art, 
and it therefore need hardly be discussed here.. The controller 
consists of a suitable clapper for the primary motor circuit 
operated by a low-voltage magnet coil, and it has a number of 
switches controlling the resistance in the secondary motor 
circuit. The secondary circuit of the motor is usually designed 
for comparatively low voltage, and therefore the usual clapper 
type construction, as illustrated, may be employed. 

The secondary switches are controlled by three-phase series 
relays connected and constructed as described above. 

Where the supply circuit has a voltage above 550, it is neces- 
ary to employ a step-down transformer which supplies current 
for the pilot circuit operating the magnets. Ina previous para- 
graph we have already touched upon the considerations which 
bear on the construction of such high-tension switches. 

A type of controller which finds more frequent application in 
steel mill practise than the non-reverse automatic starter is the 
reversible automatic controller. Its usual application is for 
intermittent service requiring very frequent starting and, quite 
often, speed regulation at all controller points. The service 
performed is very much more severe than that of non-reversible 
controllers. Instead of putting in one switch for the primary 
circuit, two switches suitably interlocked are used, one for each 
direction of rotation of the motor. The secondary circuit of 
the motor is controlled in the same manner as on the non- 
reversible controller. The resistance has to be designed with 
a considerably heavier capacity, and in some cases reqttires even 
continuous carrying capacity on all points. Such controllers 
are used in connection with mill tables, cranes, hoists and other 
machines. 


The various applications of this controller in steel mills and 
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allied industries require many special features, and we shall 
- further discuss some of the typical applications of these con- 
trollers. 

Electrically-operated shovels and drag lines have not been 
discussed very much in electrical literature, though they pre- 
sent some very interesting problems, and since the writer has 
some interesting data on hand, we shall discuss these. The 
first shovel installations used direct-current motors, and it was 
considered not only desirable but absolutely necessary to build 
the controller and the motor so that the electric shovel would 
exactly duplicate the operating cycle which was found the 
most suitable for the older steam machines. The first installa- 
tions were not quite as successful as had been expected, and 
designers have gradually come to the conclusion that it is best 
to modify somewhat the operating cycle of the shovel, or, at 
least, the mechanical design of the shovel in order to fit the 
electric motor. On account of the necessity of transmitting 
the power to the shovels, usually over long distances, most of 
the shovels which were installed in late years are equipped with 
alternating-current motors, and these. are the ones which we 
shall treat here. 

Shovels of capacities ranging from 60 to 100 tons are equipped 
with three motors, one for hoisting, one for the swinging and 
one for the thrust motion. Except on the smaller machines, 
all motors are controlled by full automatic controllers. On the 
smaller machines, the thrust motion has a drum controller. 

Fig. 11 shows the controller panels for a 100-ton shovel. 
The main hoist motor is equipped with a non-reversible, auto- 
matic self-starter, which in turn is controlled by a multiple 
speed master drum. This controller is provided with a number 
of “jamming” relays, which reinsert resistance in the rotor 
circuit of the motor when a certain maximum torque is reached, 
so that if the motor is stalled by encountering an excessively 
heavy obstruction in the stone bank, the torque is automatically 
increased up to the maximum torque which the machine can 
stand. This avoids the stalling of the motor with the resistance 
short-circuited, which would result in the opening of the cir- 
cuit breaker and the loss of power. The hoist motor is non- 
reversible, because there is always a sufficient load on the motor 
to overhaul it and to lower the bucket of the machine when 
the brakes are lifted and the power supply to the motor is cut off. 

The swinging motion is controlled by a full-reverse auto- 
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matic self-starting controller, also provided with a master drum 
controller which permits of running at any speed. The use of 
current-limit relays has proved particularly advantageous in 
this instance, because the inertia of the boom of the shovel is 
quite high, and therefore it would be quite possible for the 
operator to accelerate too fast and to lift the shovel off the 
track, if no current-limit relays were provided for. 

This is still more important in case of the drag line, the boom 
of which has a still greater inertia on account of its extreme length. 
In other respects the drag line operation is the same as that of 
the shovel, except that it has no thrust motion, the bucket 
being operated only by the manipulation of the hoisting machine. 
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Fic. 12—CurRENT CONSUMPTION OF AUTOMATIC SHOVEL 


The thrust motion of the shovel is also controlled by a reverse 
controller with a few steps. In this case it is designed so that 
the motor speed is about inversely proportional to the torque, 
and therefore the motor is run with sufficient permanent resist- 
ance in the secondary circuit so that its speed-torque curve 
with the controller in the maximum speed position is nearly 
a straight line, and the motor exerts the maximum torque when 
stalled. In this way it is possible always to have the bucket 
follow the uneven curvature of the bottom of the pit, when the 
hoisting machine is operated, without the danger of wrecking 


the machinery by exerting undue stresses on the thrust or hoist 
motion. 
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The diagram of Fig. 12 relates to the power consumption of 
an electric shovel equipped with automatic controllers. A 
second shovel of the same bucket and motor capacity and 
of the same weight, is of German make, and we therefore 
shall call it the “German” shovel, whereas the first shovel 
with automatic controllers is of American make, and we 
call it the ‘“‘ American” shovel. The tests were made on high- 
grade iron ore in the Swedish iron mines in Lapland, and the 
following results were obtained: 


COMPARISON OF ELECTRIC SHOVELS IN SWEDEN 


German American 
Maximum peak?, ined sence cdee 390 kw. 380 kw. 520 kw. 480 kw. 
Next fouripeaks. 5 ccsapsterachsverowns 370 kw. 340 kw. 460 kw. 420 kw. 
Amount of excavation.......... 36.5 tons 36.5 tons 37.4 tons 36 tons 
Mvetage [Gadd cistw ok h breton 105.4 kw. 105.4 kw. 15% kw. 164 —<Kw.> 
Mime, CO 1GaAdNS CALSi ny seenhots <0 20 min. 22 min, 94 min. 11% min. 
Rowelitcs cicscsoetes a sete sew evns Sond 38.6 24.8 30.8 
Rewelirs, Der COMM cruaisseterroncreleexene 0.96 1.06 0.662 0.855 


It will be noticed from the above table, that, while the maxi- 
mum current peaks of the automatic shovel are higher, the 
shovel handled nearly twice the amount of material in a given 
time that was handled by the non-automatic shovel, and the 
power consumption per cubic yard of material handled is con- 
siderably less on the automatic shovel. If the cost of power, 
depreciation, interest, labor and other items, were added, it 
would be found that the operation of the automatic shovel is 
considerably cheaper than the operation of the non-automatic 
shovel, and that in this instance, and in a good many others, 
the increased cost of the more expensive installation more than 
pays for itself within the first year. 

An important machine for steel mills and mine service is 
the electrically driven pump. When installed in the mine the 
pump controller has to be designed along the same lines as the 
controller for mine fans,and special provision has to be made 
for automatic re-starting after failure and subsequent restora-— 
tion of the current supply. In some instances it is possible to 
have the pump started by hand operation under no-load cone 
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ditions. In this case, the operator will close the inlet and outlet 
valves of the pump before it is started. We have reference here 
primarily to centrifugal pumps, which are used more and more 
universally today. Under the conditions outlined above, the 
pump requires only a very low starting torque and therefore it 
is very often possible to employ a squirrel-cage motor with 
compensator type starter. Under some special conditions the 
pump may even be started with a very low torque without ma- — 
nipulation of the inlet and outlet valves, and it may, at the same 
time, be desirable to use an automatic controller, thereby doing 
away with the necessity of a constant attendant. In recent 
years automatic compensator type starters have been adopted 
and have proved to be quite successful. It has been found 
that such starters may be operated either with current- or 
time-limit relays. In controlling the acceleration, the current- 
limit relay has the advantage of keeping the current peaks 
always within predetermined limits irrespective of the time it 
takes the motor to accelerate, and irrespective of any possible 
variations in the starting torque. On the other hand, if for 
any reason the starting torque required should increase appre- 
ciably, the current relay might not permit the controller to apply 
full voltage to the motor terminals and, therefore, the motor 
would always run on the low-voltage tap of the starter, and 
both the motor and the starter might ultimately burn out. 
This danger is enhanced by the fact that the current of the 
motor changes only slightly during the first part of the accelera- 
ting period and therefore the current relay has to act on very small 
changes of current; in other words, has to be very sensitive. 
This extreme sensitiveness cannot always be maintained under 
ordinary operating conditions, and with only disinterested sup- 
ervision it seems more desirable to use the time-limit relay ac- 
celeration for such controllers, despite some inherent disadvan- 
tages which such controllers undoubtedly have. If the starting 
torque required of the motor is liable to vary, the current which 
it takes with the time-limit relay also varies. This is the main 
objection to the time-limit relay acceleration; but, on the other 
hand, as long as the relay operates at all, it is not possible for 
the motor to run indefinitely on the starting tap of the starting 
transformers, but after a certain time, which normally should 
be sufficient to bring the motor up to proper speed, it will be 
brought to the full speed point, and the transformers are cut 
‘out, thereby eliminating the danger of burn-out due to low 
voltage. 
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On the other hand, if the motor should not start at the first 
controller tap, it would start when it is thrown on a higher 
tap or on the full voltage. This may not be always the best 
thing for the mechanical parts of the machinery, but with 
proper mechanical design, it would in no event be so disastrous 
as the stalling of the motor and subsequent burning out, due 
to the inability to start at low voltage, as in the case of current- 
limit acceleration. 

While we are dealing with the handling of raw materials and 
the operations in the mines, we wish to call attention to a very 
interesting problem involving semi-automatic or automatic con- 
trollers for an entire series of motors; this is the motor drive of 
a line or several lines of belt conveyers. In cases where a great 
many belts are driven by individual motors, it is desirable to 
prevent an accumulation of material on any one of these belts, 
due to the shut-down of its corresponding motor. It is there- 
fore necessary to interlock the controllers for the various belts 
in such a manner that in case of stoppage of any motor all pre- 
ceding belts also come to a standstill, stopping the delivery of 
material to the belt in trouble, so that the motors can only be 
started in reverse rotation to that in which the material is handled 
by the various belts. A number of such installations have re- 
cently been completed for coal and ore belts. In one notable 
installation, covering some thirty belts, the interlocking spoken 
of has been accomplished by means of centrifugal governors, 
which are driven by the countershafts on the belts, and which 
when standing still, open any interlocking circuit which is in 
circuit with the preceding motor. In another instance, all 
belts, crushers, etc., belonging to the system are controlled by 
compensator type starters, the no-voltage releases of which are 
interlocked so as to get the results desired as outlined above. 
This shows to what extent automatic controllers can be adapted 
to the steel mill industry to supersede inefficient labor. 

The electric drive of the coal and ore bridge has received a 
great deal of attention of late years. This problem is important 
because most of the raw material is transported by water on the 
Great Lakes, and since the shipping season is comparatively 
short, it is desirable to load and discharge vessels as quickly as 
possible to get the highest rate of return from them. The 
loading and unloading equipments therefore have been designed 
to enable much more rapid handling of material than is found 
anywhere else in the world. I hardly need to mention here the 
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feats that are being accomplished almost daily in the unloading of 
ore and coal vessels, and there is being presented today another 
paper dealing particularly with coal and ore handling machinery. 
One of the most important installations in the blast furnace 
plant is the skip hoist, on the operation of which depends the 
smooth running of the furnace. Skip hoists are also used in 
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Fic. 13—CoNNECTION DIAGRAM FOR ALTERNATING-CURRENT SKIP 
Hoist 


mines, cement plants, and so on. The writer is not familiar 
with any alternating-current installation on blast furnace skip 
hoists, but there have been made some notable installations of 
skip hoists, particularly in cement plants. 

Fig. 13 shows a diagram of a balanced automatic skip hoist 
in a cement plant. These hoists are designed for a maximum 
pull on each rope of approximately 11,000 kg. (25,000 Ib.). 
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These rope pulls are balanced by the weight of the descend- 
ing skip on the other side, so that at the time of starting, 
the unbalanced rope pull which the motor has to handle is 
approximately 7000 kg. (17,7501b.). Each hoist is designed 
to handle 7200 kg. (16,000 lb.) of stone per trip. The skip 
weighs 5400 kg. and the incline is 673 per cent from the 
horizontal. The hoists are equipped with a 125-h.p., 550- 
volt, 60-cycle, three-phase motor, continuous duty, and the 
gear is designed to give a maximum rope speed of 200 
ft. per min. The actual hoisting distance is 139 ft., and each 
hoist is designed for a capacity of 400 tons per hour. The opera- 
tion of the hoist is entirely automatic, the starting being 
initiated by the loaded car, and a solenoid brake is mounted 
on the motor shaft to bring the hoist to rest. The hoist stops 
always within three inches of the same point. By slightly 
overloading the skip each hoist has handled 4700 tons of stone 
in ten hours. 

Another very important application is the electric drive of 
mine hoists. Where very large powers have be to handled special 
arrangements are usually made, such as the installation of an 
Ilgner system, which is always to be recommended, except where 
the power supply is practically unlimited, and can therefore 
take care of the rapidly fluctuating load of the hoist. For smaller 
powers the slip-ring type motor is quite suitable, with a series- 
relay type reversible hoist controller. The satisfactory opera- 
tion of the series relays may best be judged by the fact that in 
a certain installation the current peak at starting never exceeds 
80 amperes, the maximum current which is allowed by the power 
company. Some figures relating to this hoist may be of interest. 
The hoist was guaranteed to require not in excess of 90 amperes 
when handling 3200 kg. (7000 lb.) when operating balanced or un- 
balanced; the maximum rope pull at the drum would not exceed 
3700 kg. (8200 lb.) in the latter case. The current input specified 
is measured on the primary side of the transformer, with a pri- 
mary voltage of 2080 volts, at 60 cycles. The calculations 
showed that, on the guaranteed condition of load, the maximum 
current peak should not exceed 80 amperes, which checks up 
exactly with the graphic curve. The motor is 200 h.p., 440 
volts, 60 cycles. The controller, in addition to the switches 
handling the motor circuits, is equipped with a high-tension 
type magnet switch which cuts off the current of the trans- 
former whenever the motor stands still, so as to avoid the pri- 
mary losses of the transformer. 
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The most important motor application in the steel mill is the 
main drive for the rolling mill. A great deal of discussion has 
taken place during the last ten years regarding the most advisable 
arrangement for this installation. European practise today uses 
the two-high mill driven by reversing direct-current motors, 
which are supplied from a motor-generator set with flywheels, 
and which are controlled according to the variable voltage sys- 
tem. On the other hand, in this country, operating men have 
preferred a three-high mill driven by a constant speed motor 
running always in the same direction. This enables the use 
of high-voltage alternating-current motors directly supplied 
from the power station and eliminates the motor-generator, 
thereby eliminating several links from the transmission system 
and increasing its insurance against breakdown. It is usually 
pointed out that such an installation is more reliable and cheaper 
in operation on account of its higher efficiency, but it is the 
writer’s belief that there is no universal solution for all cases, 
and there can be no doubt that where conditions are suitable, 
the Ilgner system is equal if not superior to the American system 
of constant-speed motors with the three-high mill. 

We do not propose to discuss at length any of these installa- 
tions, but we give operating data of such an installation, con- 
sisting of two 500,- one 750- and one 1000-h.p. motors. The 
motors are 2200-volt, three-phase, 25-cycle machines. The con- 
trollers are arranged for forward and reverse rotation and also 
for automatic braking. The reverse is required only for emer- 
gency; for instance, when the mill becomes clogged. In this 
case, the primary circuit of the motor is reversed and it is pos- 
sible to accelerate the motor up to full speed in the reverse direc- 
tion, if this should be desired. 

Automatic braking is obtained by energizing two of the three 
phases of the stator with direct current from a low-voltage 
source of supply, and then gradually cutting out the resistance 
in the rotor circuit of the motor. The motor then operates as 
a synchronous generator with variable frequency. 

A number of steps of permanent resistance are employed, 
which may be cut in and out by knife switches. The purpose 
of this resistance is to adjust the average slip of the motor, so 
as to enable the flywheel, which is put on the motor shaft, to 
smooth out the current peaks during the cycles of operation. 
Depending upon the material to be rolled, the average load on 
the motor is higher or lower, and therefore it becomes necessary 
to adjust the slip resistance to the average load. 
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The controller is operated through a master drum having 
two handles, one for acceleration, and the other for setting the 
direction of rotation. This second handle will also complete 
the dynamic braking connection in its center position. The 
two handles are interlocked in such a manner that the accelera- 
ting drum must always be returned to the position in which all 
accelerating switches are opened and all resistance inserted in 
the rotor circuit before the direction switch can be operated. 
The acceleration and the dynamic braking may be entirely 
automatic. It is only necessary for the operator to bring the 
accelerating drum handle to the full speed position, and the 
motor is then accelerated or slowed down by the automatic 
action of the current-limit, relay in the secondary circujt. This 
tends to keep the torque,. during acceleration and braking con- 
stant. The high-voltage switches employed in the primary 
circuit of this installation have been described before. It should 
also be pointed out that the controller is equipped with overload 
relays connected in such manner that the drum has to be re- 
turned to the off position to enable restarting after the over- 
load relays have operated. 

Some data relating to the motors are as follows: One 500-h.p. 
motor, 365 rev. per min., flywheel 10-ft. diameter, 10,000-lb. 
rim; one 500-h.p. motor, 12-ft. 8-in. diameter flywheel, 30,000- 
Ib. rim; one 750-h.p. motor, 244 rev. per min., 12-ft. 8-in. fly- 
wheel, 30 ,000-Ib. rim; one 1000-h.p. motor, 180 rev. per min., 
17-ft. flywheel, 60, 000- lb. rim. 

The 1000-h.p. motor requires out five minutes for its 
acceleration with an initial inrush of 750 kw., and subsequent 
peaks of approximately 600 kw. The current peaks of the 
other motors are proportionate. According to the report of 
the engineer in charge, the controllers for these motors, after 
the installation was completed and adjusted, never required 
any attention, except usual inspection, during the five or six 
years of installation. This would indicate that alternating- 
current controllers can be built today sufficiently reliable for 
the most severe service conditions. 

We have outlined in this paper some of the typical installa- 
tions of alternating-current controllers, and we have touched 
upon some of the typical points in the design of such controllers, 
and the author will be glad if the paper furnishes the basis of a 
general discussion on the subject. 
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THE ALTERNATING-CURRENT COAL HOIST 


BY RAYMOND E. BROWN 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The paper describes an alternating-current coal hoist recently 
installed near Pittsburgh in which dynamic braking is employed. 
The brakes and clutches are operated by compressed air, which 
permits of a maximum rate of operation and also makes feasible 
the use of various safety devices. 

The electrical equipment of the coal hoist must be capable 
of continuous operation at the maximum speed and any attempt 
to insure against motor or brake trouble by providing excess 
capacity simply results in the motor being operated at that 
increased capacity. The control in lowering the empty bucket 
at high speed must be accurate enough so that it can be slowed 
down quickly without damaging the barges or steamers in 
landing. With a friction brake the only way to avoid striking 
too hard in landing is to make a complete stop before reaching 
the bottom, thereby causing an appreciable loss of time, which 
is entirely avoided by the use of dynamic braking. In the case 
of the plant described the control has proved sufficiently accur- 
ate and exact so that a complete cycle of the hoist trip due to 
the overlap of hoisting and racking movements can be made in 
40 seconds instead of the estimated time of 50 seconds. 


HE COAL hoist, and of course the ore-handling bridge or 

unloader, is different in several respects from most other 

machines for hoisting or transferring materials, and also from 
nearly all other applications of electric or steam power. 

One of the points of difference is in the necessity for a very 
accurate analysis of the cycle of operation, in order to obtain 
a motor of the proper speed, torque and heating capacity. 
In the case of a motor handling any material in its progress 
through the mill, the amount of work it will have to do is, to 
some extent at least, determined or limited by the apparatus 
which brings the material to it or takes it away to the next 
operation. Consequently, by providing some excess over the 
rated capacity, the motor can be given what we may speak of asa 
factor of safety against overheating. In the case of the hoist, 
however, the material in front of it is, we may say, unlimited, 
as it is usually brought in in quantities sufficient to permit the 
hoist to operate at its maximum possible speed for a period long 
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enough to cause any trouble that can arise from overheating of 
either the electrical or mechanical parts. 

The electrical equipment consequently must be capable of 
continuous operation at the maximum speed which the weight 
lifted, the motor characteristics and the opérators movements 
will permit. Any attempt by the designer of the hoist to insure 
against motor or brake trouble by providing an excess in capacity 
over and above that specified by the purchaser simply results 
in the machine being operated at that increased capacity as 
long as any material remains in front of it. 

One other. point wherein the coal or ore hoist differs from 
other hoists is in the lowering of heavy unbalanced loads at 
high speeds and yet under very exact control. The furnace 
or skip hoist when not counterbalanced approaches this condition, 
but on account of working between fixed points it can have 
limit switches to provide for the slow-down and stop. The 
coal or ore hoist on the other hand has no fixed elevation for 
the material which it is digging, consequently it is still necessary 
for the operator to control the lowering of the bucket. The 
ladle crane lowers its full load, but its speed is very low. The 
coal or ore hoist must lower an empty bucket weighing from 
one-half to two-thirds as much as the load hoisted, and must 
do this at a speed from 300 ft. (91.5 m.) per min., to 500 ft. 
(151.5 m.) per min. The operator’s control over this speed 
must be accurate enough so that he can quickly slow the bucket 
down to land it on the frail wooden barges used on our rivers or 
on the comparatively thin steel plating of the lake steamers. 

The statement has been made, and probably is still believed 
by some, that the friction brake, operated by foot or hand, is 
the most reliable control for lowering a bucket. With dynamic 
braking, each notch on the controller gives a uniform lowering 
speed, and since the load being lowered is always the same, 
it follows that the speed on any given point is always the same. 
On the other hand, no uniform pressure or position of a foot 
brake can fail either to retard the load or permit it to.accelerate, 
because even if the operator does accidentally produce a torque 
exactly balancing that of the load, the coefficient of friction 
changes as soon as the brake temperature rises, and consequently 
the balance is destroyed as soon as it is established. A speed 
variation of 20 per cent produces a change of 44 per cent in the 
kinetic energy of the moving masses, and this must be absorbed 
by the brake. Since the operator can not estimate the speed 
within 20 per cent and has no means of producing any definite 
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speed while lowering with a friction brake, it is evident that the 
only way to avoid striking too hard is to make a complete stop 
before reaching the bottom. This causes an appreciable loss of 
time which is entirely avoided when dynamic braking is used. 
It is unnecessary to dwell at any length on the effect on the 
machinery and ropes of the shocks caused by sudden applica- 
tions of the brakes, or on the expense of replacing ‘the brake 
lining and occasionally the brake wheels. 

Reference was made earlier in this paper to the question of 
heat-absorbing or rather heat-radiating capacity of motors and 
brakes. Another of the advantages of dynamic braking is that 
the heat-capacity of motors seems to be capable of more accurate 
determination, or at any rate, is more accurately determined 
than is the case with the ordinary friction brake, as it has 
not been a very rare occurrence for a friction brake to require 
some changes before it would lower the bucket on a high-speed 
hoist without overheating. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe (to some extent from 
an operative view-point) a coal hoist recently installed for 
the Union Railroad near Pittsburgh. This is a duplex tower 
containing two independent hoists taking coal from river barges 
and loading it into railroad cars. The coal can be crushed and 
screened into various sizes or may be loaded direct without 
any preparation. The entire plant is operated by 220-volt, 
25-cycle, three-phase a-c. motors. 

The two engines for handling the buckets are located in a 
room about 28 ft. (8.5 m.) by 42 ft. (12.8 m.) at the top of the 
tower. Below this are the trolley tracks, which extend out over 
the river as a fixed boom or cantilever. Below these tracks 
in the tower is the coal hopper, which is provided with two 
discharge spouts. The mechanism below this point, like that 
above the hopper, is in duplicate, so that a description of one 
side will suffice. 

When the coal is to be crushed it is conveyed to the top of 
the crusher by a pan feeder conveyor driven by a 73 h.p. motor. 
The crusher is driven by a belt from a 150-h.p. 480-rev. per min. 
motor which has an auto-starter with separate transformer, 
and is protected by a three-pole a-c. contactor-type circuit 
breaker with push-buttons for resetting overload and for closing 
the circuit breaker. 

The crusher delivers to a set of shaking screens, operated by 
eccentrics on a shaft driven by a 25-h.p. motor. When it is 
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not necessary to crush the coal, it is fed by another type of feeder 
directly from the hopper to the shaking screens. 

The auto-starters and circuit breakers for the motors driving 
the feeders and shaking screens on both halves of the plant are 
grouped together at a point where the attendant can see the coal 
passing into the cars, and he can, by pressing a button, stop 
the flow of coal to either of the cars. As the shaking screens 
in the two sides of the tower deliver to different tracks, the 
simultaneous loading of orders for different grades of coal is 
possible. 

The bucket has an average capacity of 4 short tons (3650 kg.) 
and weighs about 11,000 lb. (5000 kg.). The closing rope passes 
around sheaves in the top of the ‘bucket and in the vertically 
moving crosshead which is connected to the spades to give the 
necessary power for closing them. The ends of this rope pass 
over sheaves in the trolley, then to sheaves at the ends of the 
trolley track and to the closing drum in the engine room. The 
hold rope, which carries the open bucket, passes under a sheave 
in the top of the bucket and follows the same route as the closing 
rope, both ends being anchored on the hold drum. The hoist 
motor is connected to these two drums through two pairs of 
gears having a total ratio of 10 to 1, which gives the bucket a 
speed of 73 feet (2.38 m.) per second. Each drum has an air- 
operated clutch, and there are two air-operated band brakes, 
one being on the hold drum and the other on the intermediate 
shaft or countershaft next to the motor. The operator has a 
valve for each clutch, and one for the two brakes. The con- 
struction of this valve is such that a partial movement of the 
handle applies the hold brake, and a complete movement applies 
both. 

The rope arrangement is such that the trolley or racking move- 
ment is independent of the bucket engine. The rack engine 
consists of a 75-h.p. mill-type motor geared to a drum from which 
ropes lead to the two ends of the track and thence to the trolley. 
The drum is provided with an air-operated brake. The motor 
is controlled by a plain reversing contactor-type controller, 
with master controller in the operator’scab. This master con- 
troller, as well as that for the hoist, has a straight-line bevel-gear 
drive handle, so that the movements of the handles of the two 
controllers and the four air valves are all of the same character. 

It may be of interest to follow out a cycle of operations, start- 
ing at the time when the bucket is ready to begin lowering. The 
hold brake valve is moved to the release position, and the hoist 
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controller handle is placed on the point which has been found to 
give the desired speed. The bucket descends at a uniform speed, 
and if the coal is deep enough to prevent injury to the boat, the 
speed is not checked until just before the bucket strikes the coal, 
when the controller handle is moved to the maximum braking 
position and the brakes are also applied. When working near 
the bottom of the boat, the increased dynamic braking is applied 
earlier, so as to land the bucket without shock. The hold 
clutch is now released with the left hand while the right moves 
the controller handle to the proper point for closing. When 
the bucket is closed the left hand returns the clutch valve handle 
to its application position, while the right applies full power for 
hoisting. The left hand is now free to rack the trolley in toward 
the hopper at the proper time. When the bucket is high enough, 
the hoist controller is returned to its off position, and as the buck- 
et slows down the hold brake is applied. The bucket by itself 
would stop its upward motion in about a foot (0.3 m.), but the 
momentum of armature, gears and drums is sufficient to hoist 
it several times this amount after the power is shut off. 

The bucket is dumped by releasing the hoist clutch, which is 
applied as soon as the bucketgis open. During this time, the 
left hand is stopping the trolley and racking it out again. If 
followed out closely this cycle will be found to require only 
six changes in the position of the operator’s hands—that is, 
six shifts from one handle to another. 

All of the handles move in vertical planes toward and away from 
the operator, and none of them require any appreciable effort. 

This system of bucket engine construction permits the use 
of one motor when the necessary amount of power is available 
in one unit, and permits the use of two or even more motors 
if necessary, without any change in the scheme of operation. 
It allows the full power of hoist motors to be used for the final 
closing of the bucket where the material being handled is such 
that this amount of power can be utilized. It also permits 
the full torque of hoist motors to be used for retarding the 
speed of the bucket while lowering. In cases where the necessary 
amount of power can be obtained in one motor, the cost of 
motor and controller will be considerably less than where the 
type of engine requires two motors and two controllers. Also, 
when the hoist is so large that two motors are necessary, the 
cost of the controller equipment is less if the two motors are 
handled by one controller than where two separate controllers 
are needed. Where the two drums are independent, each having 
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its own motor and controller, lowering requires the manipulation 
of two handles instead of one, as one motor must pay out the 
slack closing line while the other acts as a brake. 

The use of air for operating brakes and clutches permits the 
operator to maintain the maximum rate of operation throughout 
the day, to a much greater extent than can be done where the 
severe labor of manipulating clutches and brakes by hand or 
foot is required of him, especially when handling heavy loads. 
It also makes it feasible to install various safety devices. In 
this plant the hold: brake is automatically applied if the bucket 
is hoisted too high, also when the overload relay cuts off the 
power to the motor, and in case of loss of voltage on either the 
a-c. lines or the d-c. control circuit. Limit switches on the 
trolley track cut off power to the rack cate and ee the air 
brake on the drum. 

A small motor-generator set is located in each half of the en- 
gine room, supplying 220 volts direct current from a six-kw. ° 
shunt-wound generator for the coils of the contactors on the 
hoist and rack controllers. It also excites the fields of the other 
generator, a nine-kw. 15-volt compound-wound machine, which 
supplies the low-potential direg@ current to the stator windings 
of the hoist motor during dynamic braking. These two genera- 
tors are direct-connected to a 20-h.p. 710-rev. per min. a-c. motor: 

Air is supplied by a two-cylinder compressor driven by an 
a-c. motor. The compressor governor is arranged to lift the 
inlet valves in the cylinder heads instead of stopping the motor 
as is customary in d-c. operation. ~ 

The hoist engine is driven by a wound-rotor induction motor 
with an intermittent rating of 315 h.p. The calculated cycle 
of operation includes six seconds closing at 150 h.p., tliree seconds 
accelerating hoist at 425 h.p., eleven seconds hoisting at -340 
h.p., and twelve seconds lowering, at 130 h.p. braking. These 
values are for power at the motor pinion. 

The hoist controller consists of the master switch in the 
operator’s cab, and a panel in the engine room, with the necessary 
resistance located immediately behind the panel. The panel 
carries the necessary contactors, interlocks and relays. There 
are three single-pole contactors to connect the stator windings 
to the a-c. lines; one contactor to open the stator windings at 
one point and two contactors to connect the d-c. lines from the 
15-volt generator to the stator when this delta switch is open. 
Each step of resistance with its pair of contactors makes a 
star connection between the three busbars connected to the slip 
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rings on the rotor. Resistance is reduced by adding more 
steps in parallel with the first, and the last step is a short-circuit- 
ing contactor. There are five steps in accelerating the hoist, 
and four points of dynamic brake control. Each of the accelera- 
ting switches except the last is provided with an individual ac- 
celerating relay. The panel also has no-voltage relays in the 
a-c. and the 220-volt d-c. circuits, and two overload relays. 

On the lowest floor of the tower is located a barge shifter engine, 

consisting of two drums with clutches and brakes geared to a 
30-h.p. motor. This is controlled by a face-plate reversible 
controller, and the brakes and clutches are hand-operated. 
Ropes pass along the face of the dock and around sheaves and 
are attached to the barge which is being unloaded. 
- The beginning of actual operation of this plant was looked 
forward to by its builders with considerable interest and possibly 
some anxiety. The speed was to be 50 per cent higher than had 
been previously used in any a-c. hoist with dynamic braking, » 
and there had been rumors that the controller designers had 
encountered some very difficult problems in working out the 
control. When the first a-c. hoists with dynamic braking were 
built in 1909, they required a considerable period of adjusting and 
a number of changes. On account of the higher speed of this 
hoist, and as this control was being developed by another 
company, the builders of the hoist were naturally anxious as to 
the results that might be obtained. 

The control equipment had been checked over fie a represen- 
tative of the controller company, and on the day that coal was 
to be hoisted he and the writer were present to see what would 
happen. One accelerating relay on the hoist panel required 
a slight adjustment to smooth out a peak which occurred when 
the last contactor closed, and a similar adjustment was made on 
the rack controller. It was not found necessary to make any 
change in the amount of resistance in any of the. various steps 
and except for the adjustments mentioned, which required only 
a few minutes’ time, the controller is operating exactly as sent 
from the factory. 

As to the accuracy of control over lowering, it may be sufficient 
to say that the maximum speed is higher than the hoisting speed, 
and the minimum is low enough to land the bucket on the thin 
planking of the river barges without perceptible shock. In 
‘spite of the wide range in lowering speed, and the small number 
of steps on the dynamic braking control, the handle may safely 
be thrown to the maximum braking position while the bucket is 
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descending at its maximum speed. The use of separate contactors 
for braking permits their accelerating relays to be adjusted so that 
torque on the motor will not be brought above the pull-out point. 

As aresult of the exact and accurate control which the operator 
has over the bucket movements, this hoist has shown itself to 
be capable of continued operation on a somewhat shorter cycle 
than was estimated. This is due to a large overlap of hoisting 
and racking movements, and a slightly higher lowering speed. 
While the cycle necessary to make the required capacity was 
50 seconds, the hoists can make trips in 40 seconds. 

A few words in regard to the first application of dynamic 
braking to a-c. hoists on a large scale may be of interest. A 
number of five-ton coal bridges were built by the same company 
about six years ago for several coal docks in Superior, Wis. 
The buckets were larger than any previously used for unloading 
coal from lake boats, and the speeds were higher. The use of 
friction brakes for lowering the buckets was found to be the cause 
of considerable expense, not only for replacing the brake lining, 
but also for replacing the brake wheels, drums and shafts which 
were occasionally broken as a result of trying to make too 
quick a stop after attaining an unusually high speed. The 
castings were made heavier, and the new shafts were of nickel- 
steel, but even these could not make the operation satisfactory. 

Regenerative braking was tried, but the speed resulting from 
this was high, and very careful manipulation of the controller 
was necessary. Lowering with the motor on the first point in 
the hoisting direction was naturally found to be extravagant in 
the use of current and hard on the motors. 

It was finally decided to place small motor-generator sets on 
the bridges, to apply low-voltage direct current to the stator 
windings and to change the controllers so as to provide for this 
system of braking. After this new apparatus was installed and 
adjusted, the results were such an improvement in the control 
over bucket and trolley that brake trouble became a thing of 
the past and the output of these bridges reached a point con- 
siderably higher than had been expected. 

Reports have recently been received from one of the companies 
operating these bridges that, after making careful comparison 
between the records of their a-c. plants and the later ones built 
on d-c. docks, in figuring on new installations they would 


consider an a-c. plant to be equally as desirable as one operating 
on direct current. 
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Discussion oN ‘“‘ ALTERNATING-CURRENT CONTROLLERS FOR 
STEEL Mitts ” (Stmon) ano “ THE ALTERNATING-CURRENT 
Coa Horst” (Brown), PittspurGH, Pa., APRIL 16, 1915. 


Raymond E. Brown: One of the papers presented made men- 
tion of the desirability of having motors of a sufficient size to 
operate part of the time at reduced load, to keep the commutator 
in good shape. The desirability of low temperature limits for 
rheostats was also discussed. 

When the mill is buying electrical apparatus, it should be a 
comparatively simple matter to have recommendations like these 
carried out, but it is different with a manufacturer of cranes and 
hoists. He is making machines that contain various amounts 
or electrical apparatus, is obliged to sell against strong com- 
petition, and frequently finds, after including in his proposal a 
number of refinements that help to make economical operation 
and low cost of upkeep, that the various bids are merely reduced 
by the purchaser to a pound price basis and compared from that 
view-point alone. 

You cannot expect a manufacturer to include in his product, 
whatever it may be, many refinements whose value is not yet 
well recognized by purchasers, unless they effect a saving in the 
balance of the machine or serve to increase its output. 

In the discussion on screw-downs and roll-table drives, it was 
brought out that in some cases a considerable saving in power 
could be effected by using two small motors in place of one large 
one. This hoist, where the load will coast upward about eight 
feet after power is shut off, may at first glance appear to be 
another place where the same thing would be true, but it is not. 

If the operator shuts off power at the proper time, the kinetic 
energy of the rotating parts, as well as that of the ascending 
load, may be completely utilized in hoisting the load, and the 
brake should be applied only in time to prevent the load from 
starting downward. 

The heavy flywheel effect of the large rotor is also utilized in 
starting to hoist the bucket. The motor during the final closing 
of the bucket reaches a speed high enough so that, as it is slowed 
down by starting the bucket upward, it delivers some of its 
surplus energy and reduces the peak load occurring at the begin- 
ning of the hoist, which is ordinarily the maximum. 

Where power is purchased, the rate is often determined by the 
peak load, and consequently there appears to be an economic 
advantage i in the use of a single large motor for the hoist where 
there is sufficient head room to give the necessary leeway for 
coasting to a stop, even though many other parts of the mill are 
better off with motors having as small a flywheel effect as 
possible. . 

M. A. Whiting: Mr. Simon compared the solenoid-operated 
oil switches and air-break switches (or air-break contactors as 
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they are sometimes known). His comparison is entirely favorable 
to the solenoid-operated oil switch. Now, in cases where an 
oil switch is satisfactory, a hand-operated oil switch has many 
advantages over either a solenoid-operated oil switch or an 
air-break contactor. In cases where solenoid operation is re- 
quired in any case, the question is one between the design and 
cost of solenoid-operated oil switches and air-break contactors. 
There are certain cases where the air-break contactors are far 
more reliable and are preferred by the trade. Those cases are 
mine hoists and similar classes of work in which the number of 
operations per day is very large. In this case the carbonization 
of the oil is entirely eliminated by the air-break contactors, and 
the contacts are open to inspection at any time, so that wear 
can be more easily kept track of. Furthermore the wear on 
the tips of air-break contactors is in many cases less than the 
wear on the tips of corresponding oil-immersed devices to do 
the same work. This last statement is at variance with com- 
monly accepted ideas, but tests have been made which tend to 
show that there is considerable difference in wear of contacts 
in favor of the air-operated contactors, surprising as that may 
seem. Iam not prepared to state that that would be universally 
true, but at least there is some tendency in that direction. 

The air-operated contactors as we use them are not to provide 
the ultimate rupturing capacity for a short circuit on the power 
system, but rather as control devices for making frequent 
starts and reversals. The ideal arrangement for such frequent 
operating control equipments is air-break contactors for forward 
and a reverse, with a normal design of oil switch for ultimate 
protection in case of the comparatively infrequent excessive 
overloads or short circuits. 

As to the extent to which air-break contactors have been used, 
I can say that we have sent out over one hundred equipments, 
meaning over 200 contactors of the air-break type. One such 
pair of contactors is in use in a rolling mill equipment on the 
South Side in Pittsburgh, and a number are in use in this im- 
mediate vicinity, at Greensburg, Montour, and elsewhere. 

A direct comparison of the air-break contactors and solenoid- 
operated oil switches for frequent reversing service is afforded 
by the experience on the Rand in South Africa. Complete 
American equipments of hoisting motors and control have been 
shipped within the last half-dozen years. In addition to this, 
since the time when such equipments have been shipped to South 
Africa and put in operation, a large number of orders have been 
received for nothing more than a pair of 2200-volt air-break 
contactors to be used to replace solenoid-operated switches of 
various foreign makes, principally German, I believe, to be used 
with existing secondary controls and existing hoist motors. 
Some minor modifications have developed for use at 3300 volts, 
and a number of such equipments are in use in America. 

The use of such air-break contactors is more general in mine 
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hoisting work than in rolling mill work, because, of course, the 
large 2200-volt induction motors in rolling mill work under 
ordinary conditions are not started and stopped with anything 
like the frequency of the average mine hoist motor. Never- 
theless, there have been a few instances, even in rolling mill 
work, where these air-break contactors have been applied 
advantageously. 

J. H. Albrecht: I would like to take exception to the state- 
ment Mr. Simon made concerning the accelerating relay as used 
in the secondary or induction motors. The relay he shows in 
his panel in Fig. 7 is the ordinary drop-out U type magnet, and 
we found it to be almost absolutely independent of frequency; 
that is, we can get definite and reliable current settings on the 
relay, independent of the frequency. We can go down as low 
as his cycle and a half, even, without having the operation of 
the relay affected and it does not chatter. 

When you get down to the business of relay acceleration, I 
believe the single-phase relay is the simplest proposition, if you 
can get the relay to work satisfactorily. That type of relay 
on the secondary necessitates a lap of auxiliary contactors or 
butterflies on your secondary contact to provide the necessary 
safety and interlock, and that means a complexity of control 
wiring. If you go to the individual three-phase relay in the 
secondary circuit it means a complication of the strap wiring 
and the individual single-phase relay is the simplest, as far as 
connection, and I believe as far as operation is concerned. 

Mr. Whiting is very correct in his statement of the superi- 
ority of the air-break switch over the oil switch, and I would 
like to emphasize the point he made about the necessity of 
putting an oil breaker back of your panel of sufficient ultimate 
breaking capacity to take care of any short circuit or any very 
great overloads. We have recently finished some very suc- 
cessful tests on air-break switches. We found that our switch 
which will carry 312 amperes will break 600 amperes, and we 
have succeeded in breaking 600 amperes at 5000 volts, 30 per 
cent power factor. You will realize that is a heavy inductive 
load, and the switch has successfully handled that with a slight 
wear on the contacts. 

I believe Mr. Simon stated he got 50,000 operations on some 
oil breakers without any excessive deposit of carbon. I 
would like to know whether the figure is not exceptionally high 
_ for apparatus of that class. Taking the case of mine hoists, 
where the device is operated quite frequently, we get very 
great smoking of the oil at perhaps three or four day’s opera- 
tion, and smoking of the oil of course means carbonization 
and in some cases trouble in a short time. I would like the 
operating men who have had experience with these switches to 
give me an idea what is the average run of the oil in these 
switches. 

R. H. McLain: “ Jamming ” relays are mentioned, and since 
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Mr. Simon does not discuss jamming relays very fully I think 
it would be well to add one point concerning them. I have 
heard of operators who consider that the jamming relay pre- 
vents strains on the apparatus which was being driven. I 
think it would be well to point out that these strainsare prevented 
only in a certain measure. The jamming relay operates only 
after the strain has taken place and not before, so it really does 
not prevent the strain, it only prevents the continuation of 
the strain. Furthermore, after the jamming relay operates 
there is a flywheel effect in the armature that will carry the 
hoisting ropes, etc., for a slight distance further, and nothing 
will prevent this except the give in the apparatus, such as stretch- 
ing of the ropes or slipping of something somewhere. I think 
it is well to advise the use of some kind of a slipping friction 
clutch between the motors and the driven parts where absolute 
protection is needed. There are certainly valuable features in 
connection with the jamming relays, because.they will prevent 
a continuation of the strain, and still enable the bucket to hold on 
to its load. Ifa friction clutch is used, after the friction clutch slips 
a small amount, the jamming relay will prevent it slipping 
further, and thereby relieve the friction clutch of any wear. 
Consequently the friction clutch will remain in better adjust- 
ment and be better prepared to take care of the operation the 
next time. 

In regard to current-limiting relays of the individual type for 
each accelerating contactor, I notice that the claim is made 
that with these relays an individual adjustment can be made 
to suit the conditions desired for accelerating as the various 
contactors are closed. The relay shown in the paper would 
operate as follows: After the first contactor closes, and we are 
depending on the current-limit relay to prevent the succeeding 
contactor from closing, this relay must pick up and open and 
control the circuit before the second contactor closes. In other 
eee it must beat the second contactor out, it must work 

aster. 

The current relays shown seemed to be set at successively 
lower values, that is, the first relay might drop out at 105 
amperes, the next 103, the next 102, and so on each seemed to 
set at lower values. Is it necessary with this kind of relay, 
in order to accomplish the result, that when the first overload 
is thrown on it will raise all of the relays and thereby eliminate 
the chance of having a contactor beat out a relay in the suc- 
ceeding operations? If that is true, it seems to me that the 
claim that individual adjustments can be made to suit the 
conditions of operation is wrong, and that the adjustments 
really have to be made to suit the conditions of the relays; 
that is, adjusting each one at a successively lower value. 

Another point Mr. Simon mentioned, and brought out more 
fully in the paper, is the use of d-c. operated contactors on 
a-c. motors. It seems to me that this introduces another link 
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in the chain of things that might happen to prevent the opera- 
tion of the coal hoist. He has a low-voltage generator to excite 
the a-c. hoist motor and a high-voltage generator to excite 
the field of this low-voltage generator, and also to supply d.c. 
for operating the contactors. If anything should happen to 
this high-voltage d-c. generator, it would put everything out 
of commission. There would be no power with which to operate 
the contactors, and certainly no power with which to operate the 
dynamic brake. Now, if alternating current were used for the 
contactors they could continue to operate the hoist by means of 
mechanical brakes for lowering for ashort time, or at reduced 
output. In that way, there is an additional linkin the chain. 

Another advantage of a-c. operating contactors is that no 
complications at all are required to give no-voltage protection. 
For instance, if the a-c. power failsand the d-c. power does not 
fail, and then the a-c. power returns, it is necessary that all the 
contactors should have dropped out and come back in sequence. 
In order to do this with a-c. contactors no extra complications 
are necessary, but with direct current, some extra relays are 
required. 

Another point is the question of using accelerating rheostats 
connected in parallel rather than in series for hoist work. 
The parallel method has the advantage of making it possible 
to use divided circuits and small currents, and therefore the 
contactors can be small and of low cost, but it has this disad- 
vantage, that one leg of the rheostat, if called on in an emer- 
gency to carry the motor at reduced speed for a considerable time, 
does not have the benefit of the capacity in the other legs to 
help it out; whereas if you had the rheostats in series and cut 
the successive blocks by the contactors, all the capacity of the 
rheostat, all the weight of the iron would be in service when 
running at reduced speed, and this is certainly an advantage 
in regard to rheostats. 

Another disadvantage is that.it takes a pretty good mathe- 
matician to adjust rheostats connected in parallel if anything 
goes wrong, whereas when they are connected in series it is 
only a case of sliding a tap and experimenting with each tap 
as you slide it. 

I certainly think that Mr. Brown’s coal bridge has marked 
quite an advance ina-c. coal hoistsas to the speed attained, and 
that it is quite remarkable to see how coal bridge builders can 
calculate capacity that they are going to unload, with all the 
variable factors that they encounter. The manufacturer of 
electrical coal hoists has a hard job to predict all of the vari- 
able factors which he encounters, the varying shapes of the 
boat, and the uncertain quantity of the human element, and 
he is doing pretty well if he will guarantee some capacity near 
to what is actually required. The temptation of these men 
who want to design reliable apparatus is to guarantee away 
above the capacity, so they will be sure to take account of all 
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these factors, and it indicates a great deal of skill when they 
don’t have to guarantee away above the requirements in order 
to make sure of meeting all of them. 

W. C. Kennedy: The discussion of Mr. Simon’s paper by 
the last two speakers brings up a point which is of great interest 
to the manufacturer. I refer in particular to the statement 
made that air-break high-tension switches are not circuit breaker 
devices, but that they should be installed in connection with hand 
operated circuit breakers to take care of emergency conditions. 

That question is not one which pertains to a difference be- 
tween high-tension oil switches and high-tension air-break 
switches, but rather is a difference between a magnetically 
operated switching device and a hand-operated or circuit clos- 
ing switch. It is impossible to make a magnetically operated 
switch, either direct or alternating current, that will be a good 
circuit breaker to take care of emergency conditions and at 
the same time be a magnetic switch of good design. This is 
true because, in a switch movement operated by a magnet or 
other electrical means, there is a certain amount of inertia in 
the moving parts and also it is not possible to operate this 
switch with as large an air gap as one that is closed by hand. 
For this reason a hand-operated circuit breaker should always 
be installed with either d-c. or a-c. equipments to take care of 
emergency short-circuiting conditions. 

Another fact brought out in the paper was the operation of 
the individual series relay system. Probably there may have 
been a misunderstanding in regard to the arrangement of the 
control circuits which is not entirely clear at first inspection. 
During the ordinary operation of the equipment it is not neces- 
sary that the three-phase series-wound relays first open the control 
circuit to their respective switches and then close it again when 
the current in the rotor circuit has dropped to a value dependent 
upon the setting of the relay. Such an arrangement would 
be absolutely impractical. What actually happens is that the 
contacts on the magnetic switches have a certain lead and the 
series relay actually lifts a very short distance before the con- 
trol circuit which it controls is energized. The only function, 
therefore, that the relay is to perform is that of dropping at 
the proper time, dependent upon its setting and in dropping 
it closes the circuit to the next succeeding accelerating switch. 

_The accelerating current curve of the 1000-h.p. motor shows 
distinctly. that the dropping points of the various individual 
relays are different for the different switches. This is an ad- 
vantage which this system shares in common with the present 
d-c. methods of acceleration, in that it is possible to vary the 
accelerating current during the period of acceleration and 
thereby adapt it to different load conditions. In fact with 
this system of three-phase accelerating relays, it is possible to ob- 
tain exactly the same accelerating characteristics as is at present 
obtained with direct current by the use of series, magnetic 
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ae switches or shunt-wound switches controlled by series 
relays. 

In regard to the parallel connection of resistance, it is 
purely acase of resistance design. Sometimes it is very ad- 
vantageous to use parallel connections, at other times it is 
just as advantageous to use series connections. For example, 
on motors of very large capacities, it is absolutely necessary 
to parallel groups of resistance. The main point to be gained 
by the parallel connection of resistance steps is that, as more 
accelerating steps are cut into circuit, the amount of available 
resistance material from which heat can be radiated is in- 
creased, whereas just the opposite is true where the resistance 
is connected in series. 

On the other hand, for purposes of speed control, suchas, 
for example, on a large motor where a slip regulating resistance 
is used, it is more advantageous to connect the resistance steps 
in series. Individual groups may be connected in parallel, but 
the resistance itself is in principle a series connection. If it 
is desired to run with 10 per cent slip on a motor with full 
load current, then the slip regulating resistance must dissipate 
approximately 10 per cent of the full load capacity of the 
motor; whereas, if 5 per cent slip is desired, then the resistance 
must dissipate only 5 per cent of the energy. It will readily 
be seen that in the second case only one-half as much resist- 
ance material is required as in the first case, therefore a series 
connection of resistance is more advantageous. 

With a-c. work there is another point to be gained with a 
series connection of resistance. The series arrangement is very 
much easier to adjust than parallel connection, especially where 
resistance in three phases of the rotor must be considered. 
This is so apparent in some classes of work, especially hoisting 
service, that the hoist manufacturers almost invariably specify 
that the accelerating switches must be made of the proper 
capacity for a series connection of resistance. This necessarily 
increases the cost of the equipment, but adds to the simplicity 
of adjustment. 

C. D. Knight: I desire to add a few words with reference 
to the oil- and air-break contactor situation. There is no doubt 
each of them has a very decided field, but where frequent 
operation is required the air-break type is the only one which 
can be successfully used. 

I know of one installation consisting of a 2300-volt, 1000-h.p. 
motor, which had two reversing contactors in oil, the duty cycle 
being so heavy that the oil was continually becoming carbon- 
ized, which necessitated its replacement so frequently as to 
require one barrel of oil a week. These contactors were re- 
placed with those of the air-break type, and apart from the 
occasional replacement of contactor tips, the maintenance 
charges have been practically nil. 

I also have a record of a test made on a contactor immersed 
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in oil, which was operated at 5000 volts, opening 50 amperes. 
At the end of three thousand operations, the oil, which was in 
a perfect state at the beginning of the test, presented a very 
thick, muddy appearance, and was unfit for further use. Where 
the duty cycle amounts in a mine to twelve or fifteen hundred 
operations a day, it can readily be seen that the above test 
represents about a two-day run for the contactors. 

I wish also to make a few remarks with reference to the 
question of standardization. Mr. Pauly gave some figures, 
representing the various combinations which could be obtained 
with motors. In the case of the alternating current, his esti- 
mate ran up to from 7500 to 8000, due to the different voltages, 
frequencies and phases. In the case of magnetic control con- 
tactors those containing the same magnetic circuits, blow-out coils 
and contacts can be used for applications of a given current 
value. A different operating coil, however, must be designed 
for each voltage and frequency, which naturally runs into a 
great number of combinations. 

Weare all very optimistic regarding the future use of alternat- 
ing current in steel mills, and I believe if we could standardize 
on three-phase, 25 cycles—I will say nothing at present about 
the voltage—we could simplify matters considerably. 

_W. F. Detwiler: I would like to hear from the manufacturers 
whether they have developed an automatic relay for protecting 
a two-phase or three-phase motor from operating on single- 
phase. Is there anything in that line that we can depend upon? 

J. H. Albrecht: We have had several requests for a device 
of that kind, and while there are certain schemes,—one notably, 
a German scheme, involving four or five different relays,—we 
have yet to find a satisfactory solution for that proposition. I 
do not believe there is a satisfactory solution right now to prevent 
a motor from running single-phase; at least, I have never seen it, 
and I do not believe there is any in operation. 

In regard to Mr. Kennedy’s statement about using switches 
for circuit breakers, we do not advise using them for circuit 
breakers, of course. I have made interesting tests recently on 
d-c. contactors, and I have oscillograms showing a d-c. contactor 
opening a short circuit on a 500-volt power line, showing a peak 
of 60,000 amperes, at which point the oscillogram went off the 
scale. Out of respect to our power superintendent we cut the 
current in the next operation to 45,000 amperes, and then we 
reached the process at 30,000 amperes, and the contact was still 
partially there. That is an exceptional case, but shows what 
a d-c. contactor will do when-it has to do it. On alternating 
current it would be a different proposition. 

C.D. Knight: I wish to state that there will soon be a relay 
on the market to prevent motors running single-phase. 

W.O. Oschmann: There is a certain field in which the sole- 
noid-operated switch is preferable to the air-break contactor. 
Take cases where you have only twenty or thirty operations in a 
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day’s time and still expect some time to have reversing service 
on the motor, by the use of the air-break contactor you find it 
necessary to complicate your control circuit to the extent of 
providing some method of preventing the reversing contactor 
from coming in before the arc is interrupted on the contactor 
going out. We had a case where the arc held to such an extent 
that the incoming contactor closed before the arc was interrupted 
on the outgoing contactor, thereby producing a short circuit 
which not only burned the contactor, but also stopped all the 
synchronous apparatus on the system. The ordinary electrical 
interlock does not prevent the above trouble. 

We eliminated the short circuit troubles by placing a small 
transformer across the motor circuit; the secondary of this trans- 
former operates a small contactor which controls the circuit of 
the incoming contactor. It is evident that solenoid-operated 
oil switches would have avoided this complication. 

I notice in Mr. Simon’s paper that he uses a triple-pole con- 
tactor of the air-break type. We have found that these triple- 
pole contactors invariably break the atc on two poles only. 
Practically at no time will there be an arc on the three poles, 
therefore it seems a needless complication to use the additional 
pole, unless it is to take care of the voltage on the motor when the 
contactor is out, and this should be taken care of by an oil switch. 

Regarding the question of primary relays versus secondary 
relays, I agree with Mr. Albrecht that a single-phase secondary 
relay is in a great many cases better than the three-phase relay. 
I note the statement made by Mr. Simon relating to the use of 
current transformers for large secondary relays. It does not seem 
as if this would be as good as the use of a single-phase relay in the 
secondary, at least two series transformers would be required 
and with the very low frequencies very large, bulky series trans- 
formers would be needed. 

Graham Bright: I would like to make a few remarks re- 
garding the interlock on air-break switches. I have had some 
experience in operating a hoist in which reversal was very quick, 
and, as has been mentioned, the arc sometimes holds long enough, 
where we have mechanical interlocking, to allow the other 
reverse switch to come in before the current is actually broken. 
That has occurred in a hoist where plugging was used to stop the 
hoist, and about once in every two thousand operations this 
short-circuiting took place. Of course, the voltage on the line 
dropped, which immediately robbed the motor of its torque, and 
only by the agility of the operator jumping on his foot brake was 
the cage prevented from causing a serious wreck. That was 
naturally trying on the nerves of the operator. I believe one 
method of prevention is to put an electrical interlock on reverse 
switches, which does not permit of the reverse switch starting 
in until the current is broken. 

By electrical interlock I mean the true electrical interlock 
which depends solely on the current dying down to zero before 
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the reverse switch can come in and not the so-called electrical 
interlock which depends upon the movement of fingers over 
plates making or breaking contact. j : 

Mr. Brown made a statement I would like to take issue with, 
in regard to the weights and the inertia of the armature. He 
seemed to think it did not make much difference whether the 
armature was large with a great deal of inertia or small with little 
inertia. Heavy armature with high inertia will mean a slow 
rate of acceleration and retardation with a corresponding decrease 
in schedule speed. Light armatures with small radii of gyration 
will permit of quick acceleration and quick retardation, which in 
turn increases the schedule speed when the maximum speed is 
fixed. There is no question but that the rotating parts of the 
motor should have as low inertia as possible to keep down peak 
loads, and to keep the schedule as high as possible. 

He mentioned a geared limiting switch used for stopping a 
hoist in case the operator went to sleep. Sometimes in hoists 
we have plenty of room above the dumping position so that in 
case the power is not thrown off at the proper time, the geared 
limiting switch, if placed in the circuit, will take care of the stop 
nicely. On the other hand, there are a number of installations 
which have been equipped without this point in view, in which the 
head sheaves are only a short distance above the dumping posi- 
tion. If we arrive at the dumping position at full speed there 
is not room to stop. If you apply the brakes you are too close 
to the head sheaves to stop and a geared limit switch under those 
circumstances is useless. You must produce some kind of a 
slow-down, and that has been accomplished in some coal hoists 
by a fly ball governor arrangement which works out very nicely. 
A geared limit switch is therefore in many cases of no value unless 
a positive slow-down is also provided. 

C. D. Knight: I want to say, as far as I know, that electrical 
interlocks usually are used between these high-voltage air- 
break contactors—that is, in those I am acquainted with. 

J. H. Albrecht: The point Mr. Bright referred to was the 
opening of the electrical interlock with the relay. We have an 
electrical interlock all right, to be held up by a series coil, and 
the series coil is in series with the line contactor relay and will 
drop out on occasion, but until the arc is extinguished and the 
current has died to zero in the working of the motor, this relay 
will hold up and not permit the other switch to be energized. 

Clark S. Lankton: There has been considerable discussion 
concerning accelerating relays in the secondary control. My 
experience has all been with the single-pole relay. There is 
one thing I have noticed. At the start, when the motor is at 
low speed, the frequency will be high enough to get very good 
working conditions in the relay. When the motor approaches 
full speed, the acceleration is much greater, so that the last 
switches close very rapidly as compared with the switches on 
the low speed. It occurred to me that the reason we have good 
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operation with a single-pole relay is because it is not of much 
use when the motor is nearly up to speed. While the three- 
pole relay is theoretically good, the single-pole relay serves 
the purpose because of that fact. 

Speaking of the use of either the contactor or the circuit 
breaker, of course if you use contactors you will need the cir- 
cuit breaker. If you can combine the two you save that much 
in first cost, but there may be added complication to your system. 
Where it is possible to use a circuit breaker, I have found it 
good practise to doso. The service I have in mind is not partic- 
ularly severe, so that the carbonization of the oil is not the 
limiting feature at all. 

W.T. Snyder: There is one point I want to mention about 
the open face controllers and starting contactors. As we know, 
they are now in disrepute in the steel mills on account of a 
certain amount of danger even on the low-voltage starters, 
not so much from shock, as from flashes and burns. The manu- 
facturers have recognized this and have started to provide 
covers for them. 

I noticed in one of the switches shown by Mr. Simon there 
is no method of providing for lowering the oil tanks. That 
becomes quite a problem on the large size switches, containing 
several gallons of oil, located back in the switch cell—it is hard 
to get a couple of men around them to lft them down. It is 
a job to lower them, either to replenish the oil or to make ad- 
justments to the contact. On our high-tension oil switches 
which have the oil tanks hanging underneath, we put a drain 
cock on the bottom. We first drain all the oil into a vessel 
and then it is easy to remove the tank. 

Mr. Simon says: ‘‘ The resistance has to be designed with 
a considerably heavier capacity, and in some cases requires 
even continuous carrying capacity on all points.” It is not 
clear to me whether or not he means full load carrying ca- 
pacity, but if that is his meaning, his ideas conform to my own 
along that line. 

In regard to the coal hoist referred to in Mr. Brown’s paper, 
I was wondering why he had two small generators to supply 
exciting current to his contactors and the fields of the other 
small generator, why one was not enough. I imagine it is be- 
cause he would have a factor of safety of two. 

E. S. Zuck: I think I can answer the question Mr. Snyder 
raised about the two generators. The characteristics of the 
a-c. hoist motor were such that it required about 18 volts to 
furnish the necessary excitation current. The other machine, 
the 220-volt machine, was for operating the solenoid magnet. 
It is out of the question to operate the solenoid magnet from 
a machine having 18 volts. 

Mr. Brown makes a statement that in the case of a hoist 
tne material to be handled is unlimited. This may be the 
case in a great many instances, but if I remember correctly 
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the motor manufacturers were advised in this case that the 
capacity of the tower was limited by the crushing machinery 
and the capacity of the hopper. I believe after one hour’s 
operation, starting with the empty hopper, the hopper would 
have been filled, even with the crushing machinery in opera- 
tion, so that would have limited the capacity of the hoist. 

The question of dynamic brake control for towers of this kind 
is one which has been successfully worked out in several cases 
and this is a notable one. I worked out the dynamic braking 
problem, and using d-c. motors the problem is somewhat simpler. 
The characteristics of the d-c. motor are pretty well known 
and for different motors are more or less the same. When you 
come to a-c. motors the characteristics are not likely to be 
the same at all. Each case requires careful consideration by 
itself. ‘ 

In this present case in the scheme of control used, the excit- 
ing current is not varied, there is a constant excitation onthe 
motor used, and the control is obtained by varying the re- 
sistance. In this case I would like to call attention to the fact 
that the motor manufacturers gave values for the amount of 
magnetic resistance to be used in the rotor circuit, and so far 
as I know those were not changed by the control manufacturers. 

Another point which may be brought out is that there is 
always a certain amount of resistance left in the rotor circuit, 
and that the rotor circuit cannot be short-circuited when lower- 
ing under dynamic control.’ There is a definite limit beyond 
which you cannot go without running risk of losing control 
and dropping the bucket. 

W. T. Snyder: The gentleman did not get my question 
correctly. Mr. Brown said: ‘A small motor-generator set is 
located in each half of the engine room, supplying 220 volts 
d-c. from a 6-kw. shunt-wound generator for the coils of the 
contactors on the hoist and rack controllers.’ I take it from 
that that he has two of the generators, one on each half of the 
hoist, and I was wondering, if that is the case, why he had 
two of them. 

E. S. Zuck: One generator is a 220-volt machine, while 
the other is an 18-volt machine. The 18-volt machine sup- 
plies excitation for the a-c. hoisting motor, while the 220-volt 
machine supplies the current to operate the contactor. 

Raymond E. Brown: There are two motor-generator sets, 
one on each side of the plant. In the motor-generator set are 
a motor and two generators. This seems like a useless duplica- 
tion of material, but in the design of this hoist the idea carried 
out throughout was to have two completely independent units, 
either of which could operate all of the devices. This idea was 
carried out from the point where the wires entered the build- 
ing. We separated everything on the first floor into two cir- 
cuits, everything being separated from that point up. This 
was done to make an economical plant for operation on half 
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capacity, as well as to prevent the breakdown in any one piece 
of apparatus being able to shut down the entire plant. 

G. E. Stoltz: Mr. Lankton brought out the point of the 
relative action of the relay at different frequencies. There 
might be something else besides the frequency in the secondary 
that affected its action. In starting up a rolling mill, the bear- 
ings are sometimes tight and the relays are probably adjusted 
to take care of a rather heavy starting condition. As the mill 
is brought up to speed the bearings gain their lubrication, so 
that the mill accelerates much more rapidly as it approaches 
full speed. This mill may have been at practically full speed 
before the last contactors had time to come in. 

There has been considerable discussion of oil breakers, par- 
ticularly those shown on the lantern slide by Mr. Simon, which 
are used on rolling mill drive. I believe he explained that this 
breaker was used on a 1000-h.p. rolling mill. We are coming 
to that in the application of hoists. Of course} the circuit 
breaker and contactor both have their own line of application. 
The mechanical construction of the oil breaker is not adapted 
for frequent closing. In rolling mills where the starting and 
stopping only takes place a few times a day, naturally the oil- 
breaker can withstand such service. But if it is necessary to 
run the mill back and forth, it is severe on the breaker, and it 
- is necessary to put in an air breaker to take care of that condition. 

W. O. Lum: Mr. Simon showed the position of the oil 
breakers as one for forward, another for reversing, and still 
a third for applying the direct current for braking. He also 
brought up the fact that this installation was made practically 
five years ago, and naturally cannot be fairly compared to 
present practise. Since that time it has been practically adopted 
as standard to plug the motor; in other words, reverse it, in 
order to bring it to rest, instead of applying d-c. voltage. Direct- 
current voltage for braking has worked out very successfully 
on the hoist that Mr. Brown has described, but other cases 
of application require study, as there are certain stresses set 
up by the direct current which we were not fully aware of in 
rolling mill practise. 

Mr. McLain brought out a point in reference to added com- 
plication by using d-c. operated 220-volt switches on the hoist 
Mr. Brown described. I doubt very much if the addition of 
the 220-volts, and this other unit that generates the power, 
will cause failure or shut down any more frequently than if 
those switches were operated from the alternating current which 
is supplied to the motor. Direct-current operated switches 
are better developed and have been in the field a greater number 
of years than a-c. operated switches, so that we can depend on 
them to a greater extent. 

As to the application of the bridge or coal unloader, there 
is no doubt but what that will give fewer interruptions with 
the d-c. than with the a-c. operated switches. I have in mind 
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one case where an attempt was made to install a full automatic 
a-c. hoist. I do not think its success has been nearly so great 
as it would have been if the switches had been operated by 
direct current. 

C. D. Knight: I do not mean to state that alternating 
current is as flexible as direct current for all applications, but 
I do say that a-c. contactors as manufactured today are just 
as reliable as d-c. contactors. 

W. O. Oschmann: Last year at the Detroit Convention a 
description of a six-speed concatenated a-c. motor was pre- 
sented. This control has seven triple-pole low-voltage contac- 
tors, one double-pole low-voltage contactor, two triple-pole 
high-voltage contactors and two single-pole low-voltage con- 
tactors. The oil switch equipment consists of one triple-pole 
circuit breaker, six hand-operated triple-pole single-throw oil 
switches and one double-pole single-throw oil switch. It is 
quite a complicated control. It has been in operation about 
two years, and in that time has developed very little trouble 
the most serious interruption being due to a broken control 
wire, which delayed the mill a short time. This outfit is not 
handled by an electrical man. The engineer operating a Corliss 
engine in the immediate vicinity also starts and stops the electric- 
ally-driven mill; he also manipulates the oil switches to secure the 
various speeds desired at the mill rolls. In the time that this 
plant has been in operation it has clearly shown that if the 
interlocks and control equipment are taken care of in a manner 
similar to d-c. apparatus, the results will be equally as reliable. 
The contactors and interlocks are examined each week, cleaned, 
and kept in good repair, the whole equipment is cleaned by 
compressed air each week, and the results obtained on this 
mill indicate that the reliability of a-c. control equipment is 
as good as the d-c. equipment, even if the a-c. equipment is 
more complicated. 

G. E. Stoltz: I ask if the control on a rolling mill is not 
probably started more than once an hour; in other words, is 
not the operation of the switches about five per cent what it 
would be in the case of hoisting operations carried on contin- 
uously? 

W. O. Oschmann: The operation of a mill depends greatly 
on whether there is trouble at the rolls. There have been cases 
where this mill has started and stopped repeatedly for several 
hours, also it has been maintained at a very low rate of speed 
for an hour at a time. In ordinary operation the mill may 
start and stop four or five times a day. At other times it may 
have four or five starts and stops in two or three minutes time. 
It is a rolling mill proposition. 

G. E. Stoltz: There is hardly any comparison with a hoist. 

W. O. Oschmann: It cannot be compared with a hoist. 

J. D. Wright: There are many tables and other auxiliaries 
at the Gary mill which are operated by a-c. control, where no 
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trouble has developed due to the use of. alternating current 
rather than direct current. 

Mr. Oschmann made the remark that in opening a three- 
phase circuit, with a three-pole contactor, arcing was observed 
on only two of the poles. I think that is probably due to some 
improper adjustment, and there is no question in my mind 
that a three-pole contactor would be better for opening a three- 
phase circuit than a double-pole. 

W. O. Oschmann: In reply to Mr. Wright, I would say 
that the arc is not on the same two poles each time, it may 
be on any two of the three poles. It seems to depend on what 
part of the cycle the switch starts out. 

J. D. Wright: Is it possible the current is passing through 
zero on one of these poles? 

W. O. Oschmann: Possibly that is the reason. 

C. D. Gilpin: I have been much interested in Mr. Brown’s 
description of the a-c. unloading tower, as I had considerable 
experience some years ago with some a-c. dynamic braking 
coal handling bridges. On these bridges the controllers and 
motor-generators very much resembled those described by Mr. 
Brown, except that no separate contactors were provided for 
dynamic braking and consequently the control when lowering 
was not particularly accurate. These bridges were provided 
with 220-volt, 25-cycle mill motors and it was our endeavor to 
make the equipment as near the equivalent of a d-c. outfit as 
was possible. We found, for instance, that owing to the poor 
characteristics of the a-c. motor for trolley service it was neces- 
sary to increase the size of the trolley motors considerably over 
what would be required for direct current. The cost was con- 
siderably greater than that for a d-c. equipment of equal ca- 
pacity, and we estimated roughly that it would have cost but 
avery few thousand dollars more to install a synchronous con- 
verter station. As great nicety of control, however, was not 
necessary, the a-c. system was probably preferable in this case. 

The question of cost in plants of this nature is one over which 
there is sometimes considerable confusion. For instance, a 
number of d-c. machines equipped with expensive mill motors 
and provided with a substation are often compared as to cost 
with a-c. machines which are operated by the ordinary open type 
of wound-rotor induction motor, which is hardly fair to the d-c. 
system. In a plant such as Mr. Brown describes, however, 
where the peak loads are very high anda substation would have 
to be quite large in comparison with the mean current used, 
alternating current is undoubtedly a very attractive proposition. 

While agreeing with Mr. Brown that the single hoist motor 
with clutches is cheaper than the type of hoist in which each of 
two independent drums is operated by a separate motor and 
controller, yet it would hardly seem possible that operation by 
means of clutches can be faster and less complicated than where 
independent motors are used. In the former system there are 
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two master controllers and four air valves to be handled, while 
with the latter scheme, in which solenoid brakes are mounted 
on the motor shafts, there are three master controllers and one 
air valve to be manipulated, making two less pieces of apparatus. 
Moreover, with the independent drum arrangement each mechan- 
ism is reduced to its simplest elements, 7. e., a drum, the necessary 
gear reduction, a motor and a solenoid brake. The wear on the 
latter is quite slight if the dynamic braking is effective. The 
independent drum drive, however, is certainly more expensive in 
first cost, and therefore in certain cases it is undoubtedly better 
engineering to install the clutch system. 

Arthur Simon: Mr. Whiting compares the oil-break switch 
with the air-break switch, and says that the air-break switch 
is more reliable. I think that Mr. Whiting has compared his 
newest air-break switch with the oil-break switch which he 
discarded, because as I pointed out in my paper, there is one 
oil-break switch operating on a rolling mill which operated 
50,000 times with the oil just as clear, apparently, at the end as 
it was when it was put in. I also know of a large installation 
that has an oil-break switch which has been in service for 
several years, and the oil in one instance was not renewed for one 
and a half years. Of course, it is necessary once in a while to 
replenish the oil. 

As far as inspection is concerned, I do not believe that any 
operator would stick his nose into the air-break switch while it 
is operating. Insuch case you have to open your circuit-breaker, 
and you may just as well lower the oil tank and look at the con- 
tacts. There is no doubt that the contacts of the air-break 
switch must have more metal than the contact of the oil-break 
switch, and as that is copper, it is more expensive and the weight 
of material is greater. If the oil switch, on the other hand, is 
properly constructed there is practically no spilling of the oil, 
so that the replacing of the oil is a small item, provided the 
switch is constructed so that the carbon deposits settling on the 
bottom are not stirred up every time the switch operates. 

Mr. Albrecht spoke of the relative value of the three-phase 
and single-phase relays in the secondary circuit, if I understood 
his remarks right. I pointed out in the paper, or tried to point 
out, that the three-phase relay, because it gives a constant pull 
for a constant effective current, is independent of the frequency. 
On the other hand, it is not possible to get a constant pull on the 
single-phase relay, because it is not possible to get phase dis- 
placement of 90 degrees between the flux interlinked with the 
main coil and shading coil. Therefore, there is a pumping action 
when the frequency in the secondary is low. 

One of the speakers mentioned a particular installation where 
the acceleration was very rapid towards the end, when the motor 
was at high speed. I believe that is due to this cause—if relays 
of the single-phase type were employed this could not be avoided 
by any adjustment, because an adjustment which is correct for 
high frequency is not correct for low frequency. 
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Mr. McLain said the jamming relay did not prevent strain on 
the operating parts. He modified that and said it would prevent 
the strain only in a degree. If that degree is sufficient, the 
jamming relay does all it is intended for. If you use several 
jamming relays, you can prevent any serious strain on the parts. 

. There are certain installations where the jamming relay per- 
forms another purpose, take the electric shovel and other similar 
installations like that. It is possible for the shovel to strike 
solid rock while the motor is running at fullspeed. Then the 
motor would be stalled with the resistance short-circuited and 
the torque which developed at that point would probably not 
be in excess of the normally rated torque of the motor. If we 
have a slip clutch only and no jamming relays, the elutch will 
slip while the motor is slowing down, and will hold on again as 
the motor reaches lower speed and the torque is decreased again. 
The jamming relay prevents the motor from going beyond the 
breaking-down point. That is an important application of the 
jamming relay, and as far as I know, the jamming relay is the 
only device that will do that. We have slip clutches on that 
installation, also. 

I think Mr. McLain has misunderstood the connections of the 
three-phase relay. That relay, as Mr. Kennedy has pointed out, 
does not need to beat the switch which it controls. That the cur- 
rent peaks on the 1000-h.p. motor which I show are decreasing 
is merely accidental. Asa matter of fact, the last peak, as I 
remember is the second highest of the whole cycle. The ad- 
vantage of the individual series relay is, as I pointed out, the 
adjustment of the various relays for different torques. In 
most cases we adjust them for increased torque, increasing torque 
with the motor speed on centrifugal pumps, and also on excavat- 
ing machinery. This particular instance was exceptional. 
Furthermore, the relays are not energized when the primary 
circuit of the motor is closed. They are energized in succession 
as the different clappers are cut out and the resistance decreases. 
That is clearly shown in diagram Fig. 13. 

Mr. McLain also criticised the use of d-c. contactors on coal 
bridges where d-c. is used for dynamic breaking, on the ground 
that it would add to the number of links which might stop the 
equipment. The most important thing on the hoist is to prevent 
the load from overhauling the motor, in other words, to prevent 
the bucket from dropping. That is the reason why we put in 
direct current for dynamic breaking. We would rather have the 
equipment stop with our d-c. supply, than to have it go on and 
hoist and give us no indication that we cannot lower our load 
with safety. So that the use of d-c. contactors in that particular 
instance, I believe, is an additional safety rather than a weakness 
in the method of control. 

Mr. Knight has mentioned that a phase failure relay will be 
put on the market soon. There is one on the market already, 
which prevents not only failure of phase, both during running and 
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during the standing still of the motor, but also protects against 
phase reversal. 

Mr. Knight further says that the oil-type switch is a good one 
where infrequent operation is encountered. I have given some 
data referring to frequent operation of oil switches. 

Mr. Knight also mentioned something about standardization. | 
That brings me to a subject which I have had in mind for 
many years, but I always ran against astonewall. Thatisat 
least the approximate standardization of secondary currents and 
voltages. The operating men here know that when they ask for 
a control equipment foran a-c. motor they always have to specify 
the secondary current limitations. If our motor friends could 
get together and standardize secondary voltages within certain 
limits—we have to allow some leeway to the designer—matters 
would be helped a good deal, I believe. I have made an attempt 
in that direction on various occasions, as long ago as ten years, 
but nothing ever came out of it. Perhaps I was wrong in my 
ideas. 

Mr. Oschmann spoke of the expensive current transformer 
in the secondary circuit. As a matter of fact, while it is pos- 
sible to use a transformer in a secondary circuit, we have not 
yet encountered any case where we had to actually use it. It 
was always possible to get a series relay directly into the second- 
ary circuit, and this is much more desirable, because a relay 
on ordinary accelerating service always forms neutral form of 
the resistance, and therefore has, when it isin circuit, practically 
no voltage to ground. As regards the bulkiness of the trans- 
formers, they would mostly run at low frequency, and the iron 
induction can be high. 

President Lincoln also mentioned the use of single-phase 
secondary relays in contrast with three-phase relays. I have 
answered that point. It is significant that in some installations 
where single-phase series relays were used for all of the acceler- 
ating points, it was found necessary to use three-phase relays 
for the last step, which supports the point I make in regard to 
the frequency affecting the sensitiveness. ‘ 

Mr. Snyder mentioned some means for lowering the tank 
used for the oil switches. I believe that most of the oil switches 
of medium and large capacity today are equipped with such 
lowering gear, at least they ought to be. 

When I spoke of the capacity of resistance in the particular 
case, which Mr. Snyder mentioned, I contrasted the reversible 
automatic speed regulator with the non-reversing starter. The 
resistance has to be figured the same way, taking into con- 
sideration the duty cycle, as it is done on direct current. 

Mr. Stoltz also spoke about the oil breaker not being adapted 
for frequent closing. I have answered that point. 

With regard to the plugging of the motor for quick stopping, 
there is always the danger that the operator throws his con- 
trol handle over to full speed, reverse, and then leaves the 
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equipment alone, expecting it to stop the motor. We have 
the same trouble as before, so in some cases dynamic braking 
by d.c. may be desirable. I have noticed lately that it has 
been specified by the mill, so that while the particular instal- 
lation I described is several years old, there seem to be some 
operating men who still believe in that method of motor stop- 
ping. 

The necessity of using a three-pole switch for opening a three- 
phase motor circuit or reversing it has been mentioned. It 
seems to me there is no more reason for using a triple-pole 
switch for opening a three-phase motor than there is for using 
a double-pole contactor for opening the circuit of a d-c. motor. 
We often use a contactor only on one side of the line in the 
case of direct-current, and we get the same factor of safety 
if we use a double-pole contactor on a three-phase or three- 
wire circuit in alternating-current. 

Raymond E. Brown: When Mr. McLain introduced the 
question of the advisability of using series or parallel grouping 
of the resistance, that is, in adding additional steps in parallel 
or by cutting out the steps in series, I thought possibly we would 
find out the reason for the use of these two methods in different 
cases. In buying equipment for about fifty coal and ote hand- 
ling bridges in the last ten years, our firm has been interested 
in trying to find out why the resistance varies so much in dif- 
ferent cases. We are very much interested in the weight of 
the equipment, as in designing a trolley bridge the weight of 
the electrical equipment on the trolley is an important factor 
in getting at the weight of the bridge and its cost. Each pound 
of additional weight in the trolley means three pounds of ad- 
ditional weight in providing the span. 

We have so far been unable to find any real uniformity in 
the weight of resistance in consecutive jobs of about the same 
size and voltage. Manufacturers seem to vary this a great 
deal, and one time will offer a control with resistances grouped 
in series, and another time in parallel, with a wide variation 
in the weights. 

Referring to the question brought up this morning about the 
material for the bridge, I hoped to hear some one speak of the 
new material which was recently called to our attention in 
the shape of an alloy which is rolled or drawn into the girders. 
According to the claims of the manufacturer, it will do away 
with most of the disadvantages of cast iron. It is lighter, and 
the material for the entire drum could be one continuous piece, 
no joints between the separate bridges, merely doubling on 
itself and bending around the mounting rope. Outside of the 
circular and one visit of their representative we know nothing 
about that, and there may be other reasons why it is not being 
considered. . 

It is usual for steel mills to say they will use resistances with 
a rise of temperature of 100 degrees or 200 degrees, or any 
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other amount you choose; but the poor manufacturer who is 
designing the machinery to be sold on a competitive basis has 
to deal with the purchasing agent, who very frequently tabulates 
his bid on the basis of total weight and total price, and appar- 
ently decides them on the basis of price per pound. Under 
these circumstances it is hard for the crane or bridge manufac- 
turer to introduce many refinements which would be undoubted- 
ly of great advantage to the operator if they were installed. 
Many times we find after the machine has been in operation 
for some time that these refinements are put in by the users 
of the machinery, whereas we were unable to obtain any recog- 
nition of their value when the machine was first supplied. 

With reference to the criticisms about my statement as to 
the advisability of a large motor for hoisting, the statement 
made by Mr. Bright would be correct on a hoist where the lift 
was low, and the time of hoisting was small in comparison with 
the time for closing. In the particular hoist described, the 
height of hoist is 90 ft., and as we were able to design it with a 
large leeway at the top, the operator was able to let the load 
coast to a stop in the majority of cases. 

With reference to the question of limiting switches, and the 
advisability of using the geared limiting switch, it seems 
to me that the desirability of the geared limiting switch as 
against one operated by the load itself depends, to some extent, 
on the organization of the mill. In the particular hoist I _ 
described, it is cared for by one department which operates 
and repairs it. In other mills the crane is operated by one 
department and repaired by another. I think in the case of 
a bridge or hoist it is entirely possible that one department 
will replace the ropes, while the geared limiting switch, being an 
electrical device, is outside of their jurisdiction, and consequently 
is not changed. We know of cases where a new rope was put 
on a bridge, the geared limiting switch not changed. The new 
operator coming on the next shift knows nothing of the change 
having been made, and proceeds to hoist the bucket into the 
drum. .In the case where the repairing is done by one depart- 
ment, and the operating done by another department, the 
geared limiting switch does not appear to be desirable, but the 
es . limiting switch operated by the dump or skip should 

e used. 
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HOW BELL INVENTED THE TELEPHONE 


BY THOMAS A. WATSON 


T IS my privilege and pleasure to speak to you of the 
invention of the telephone, with which event it was my 
good fortune to be connected, my association with Prof. Bell 
. as his mechanical expert having brought me into close touch 
with nearly all his experiments both before and after his great 
discovery. 

I shall try to tell the story’ as it impressed itself on my mind 
in those early days when I was a young man of about 20, just 
out of my apprenticeship as a maker of electrical apparatus, 
intensely interested in my work, and with a full share of youthful 
enthusiasm. In my story, I shall not use the terms and for- 
mulas of modern telephony, for they would certainly be out of 
place in speaking of the time when that science, now so com- 
plex, was contained in one human brain. 

It was in the year 1875 that the telephone emerged from 
the mists of the unknown into a world that had no dynamos, 
no electric motors, no trolley cars, no storage batteries, no 
electric lights, no wireless telegraphs, no steam turbines, no 
gas engines, no automobiles, and no professional electrical en- 
gineers, for none of our universities had up to that time offered 
to their students electrical courses. 

Those men we all revere—Davy, Faraday, Henry, Volta, 
Oersted, Ohm, Maxwell, Thomson, and others, had already 
laid the deep and sure foundations on which modern electrical 
practise has been built, but apart from the telegraph, electricity, 
as a practical utility, had scarcely entered the daily life of man. 

In 1874 in place of the great electrical manufacturing es- 
tablishments of the present day, there were a few crude little 
work shops scattered throughout the country, eking out a pre- 
carious existence chiefly by making telegraph instruments, 
school apparatus, call bells, annunciators, etc., and also experi- 
mental apparatus for the many inventors who utilized the 
meagre facilities of those shops to put into practical shape 
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their electrical projects. This was an important feature of the 
electrical activities of that time, for although the work of these 
men was for the most part obscure and unfruitful, they were 
undoubtedly the leaders in the great awakening to the practi- 
cal possibilities of electricity that began about the time of 
which I am to speak, and which has since then produced such 
tremendous results. 

In 1874 I was employed as a mechanician in one of the most 
important of these shops in the United States. It was in 
Boston, owned and operated by Charles Williams, trained as 
an apprentice of that famous electric antique, Daniel Davis. 
Williams, when he was very busy, employed about fifty men, 
but while I was with him his works seldom ran at more than 
fifty per cent of their normal capacity. His tools were almost 
entirely hand lathes. His shop possessed no milling nor screw 
machine nor had it even a metal planer. Practically all his 
work was done on hand lathes or with the vise and file. He 
had one 16-inch engine lathe, to operate which was the highest 
earthly aspiration of his apprentices. It wasn’t in good con- 
dition, for one of the boys had run a boring tool into the hole 


in the spindle so the live center wiggled badly, but we managed 


to do some rather difficult and accurate work on it in spite of 
its defects. 

Into Williams’s dismal and poorly equipped shop Alexander 
Graham Bell came, in the year 1874, to get his ‘“‘harmonic tele- 
graph” invention put into practical shape. J. B. Stearns had 
just then perfected the ‘“ duplex telegraph”? which would send 
two messages simultaneously over a single wire. Prof. Bell 
was sure his invention would send at least six or eight. My 
work at Williams’s at that time had become largely making 
experimental apparatus for inventors and I am glad to say 
that Prof. Bell’s work was assigned to me. 

Prof. Bell was very enthusiastic over the possibilities of his 
telegraph on which he had been studying ever since his arrival 
in the United States in 1872. Its operation depended, as you 
know, on the fact that a stretched string or a tuned reed will 
be set into vibration when impelled by a succession of impulses 
corresponding in number per second to its pitch. Here is one 
of Bell’s telegraph receivers. It is a simple electromagnet 
with a strip of steel clamped to one of its poles, having the 
other end of the strip free to vibrate over the other pole. The 
transmitter had the same parts with the addition of contact 
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points that kept its steel reed vibrating when the current was 
connected and, making and breaking the main circuit at each 
swing, sent an intermittent current pulsing into the line and 
through the distant receivers. Each receiver reed was expected 
to respond to impulses of its own pitch and to ignore those of 
any other pitch. 

I made for Prof. Bell six or eight of these transmitters with 
their reeds tuned to different pitches and the same number of 
receivers with their reeds tuned to correspond. ‘Their test, 
however, gave results sadly out of accord with his expectations 
and a long series of experiments followed with rather unsatis- 
factory results. 

The saying so frequently offered for our consolation: that 
we profit more from our adversities than we do from our suc- 
cesses, was certainly applicable to Prof. Bell’s case at this time, 
for had the rhythmic intermittent current that actuated his 
telegraph accomplished the result he expected and brought 
him fame and fortune, he might not have been impelled to 
seek a better form of an electric vibration and so might have 
missed the discovery that has since placed his name among 
the immortals. 

Prof. Bell’s experiments with the apparatus I made for him 
soon revealed the serious defects of the intermittent current 
wave. He was able to transmit with it two or three messages, 
each on a different pitch, with a reasonable degree of certainty, 
but when a greater number was attempted, the added series 
of impulses seemed to fill the gaps in the other series and pro- 
duce practically a continuous current, causing serious inter- 
ference between the messages. The need of a better form of 
an electric wave was apparent; making and breaking the cir- 
cuit so many times a second seemed but the first step in the 
development of his idea. The fact is, Bell had had for a year 
or more a clear conception of the sort of current he needed, one 
undulating in waves which would be the exact equivalent of 
sound vibrations, although he had as yet devised no satis- 
factory means of producing such a current. An electric cur- 
rent undulating in true wave form would not, he believed, 
smooth out into a continuous current when several series of 
impulses were superposed but would keep its wave form through 
all the complexities that might be impressed upon it. Many 
sounds can traverse the same air without confusion, so, he 
thought, such a system of electric waves having the mathe- 
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matical form of sound waves in the air, might transmit an 
indefinite number of pitch series on a single wire, to be selected 
and resolved into separate messages by his tuned receivers. 

Bell also foresaw that the apparatus which could generate 
and transmit such true electric waves might also solve another 
great problem he had been dreaming about. 

One must imagine a world in which the telephone was abso-- 
lutely unknown to appreciate my feelings when one evening 
during the course of some experiments on his telegraph appara- 
tus, Bell told me he had an idea by which he believed it would 
soon be possible to talk by telegraph. He put his conception 
into the words of his famous formula which I then heard for 
the first time: ‘‘ If,” he said, I could make a current ‘of 
electricity vary in its intensity, precisely as the air varies in 
density during the production of a sound, I should be abie to 
transmit speech telegraphically.’”? Some practical mechanism 
to produce such a current was the goal to be striven for, he as- 
serted. He then described to me what he called his ‘“ harp 
telephone,” a complex affair having an elongated electromagnet 
with a multiplicity of steel reeds tuned to many pitches and 
arranged to vibrate in proximity to its poles; as if the magnets 
of a hundred of these receivers were fused together side by 
side. These reeds might be considered as analagous to the 
rods in the harp of Corti in the human ear. It was Bell’s first 
conception of a speaking telephone. His idea was that a 
sound uttered near the reeds would cause to vibrate those reeds 
corresponding to both the fundamental tone and to the over- 
tones of that sound. Each reed would generate in the magnet 
an electric wave all of which would combine into a resultant 
complex wave. This passing through a similar instrument at 
a distant station would, he imagined, set the same reeds into 
motion and so reproduce the original sound. He had even 
considered the possibility of using a single reed actuated by a 
parchment diaphragm over an ordinary electromagnet. He 
had not had either of his conceptions constructed for he was 
sure that electric waves generated in this way would be too 
feeble, to be of the least practical value. His harp telephone, 
however, was a favorite idea with him and he often spoke of 
it to me. It was never constructed probably on account of 
the expense, but with this clear conception in his mind, of the 
possibilities of a true electric wave, struggling for practical ex- 


pression, Bell continued his work on his harmonic telegraph 
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trying to attain a result clearly impossible with a transmitter 
that merely made and broke the circuit. 

I am afraid that my attitude towards Bell’s aaah. after 
several months’ work on it, had become one of disgust with its 
perversities, and hopelessness as to its future. Its operation 
was so uncertain and baffling that I remember that even Prof. 
Bell himself began to lose his enthusiasm. His confidence in 
the intermittent current was vanishing and means for generat- 
ing his better waves had not arrived. But, ‘‘ when half gods 
go, the gods arrive,’ and this time of depression and disap- 
pointment was the right preparation for the new development 
that was close at hand. 

In the attic of the building 109 Court street, Boston, where 
Williams’s shop was, two rooms had been partitioned off and 
used by Williams for the manufacture of tin-foil condensers. 
These rooms Bell used as his laboratory at that time. Those 
rough attic rooms, freezing in winter and unbearably hot in 
summer, had witnessed many discouraging experiments with 
_ the harmonic telegraph with a few slight successes, but on the 
afternoon of June 2d, 1875, something came to light there that 
certainly was a recompense for all previous troubles. A slight 
derangement in the telegraph apparatus gave an opportunity 
for the great idea that had been incubating in Bell’s mind so 
long to break through its shell. 

On that afternoon Bell was in one of the rooms tuning the 
receivers, an operation they constantly needed. He had a 
novel way of doing this that he had originated and which had 
become a habit with him. When he was trying to bring the 
pitch of a receiver reed into accord with that of its transmitter, 
he would press that receiver reed against his ear. He could 
then hear the nasal drone of the intermittent current coming 
from the transmitter in the other room and by changing the 
length of the receiver reed he could adjust its pitch to corres- 
pond with that tone. It is interesting to note that when one 
of his harmonic receivers is used in this way, it becomes a close 
analogue of a modern telephone receiver, as the edges of the 
ear clamp the free end of the spring and so damp its natural 
rate of vibration and cause it to vibrate as a diaphragm. 

On the afternoon of June 2d, 1875, Bell was doing this with 
one of the receivers and at that very moment I happened to 
snap the steel reed of another instrument in the other room 
connected into the same circuit, which for some reason was 
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not vibrating as it should, and needed that physical stimulus 
to start it. It did not start at once so I gave it several vigorous 
plucks, undoubtedly expressing my opinion of the thing in vivid 
shop language, when I heard a commotion in the next room 
and out Bell came in great excitement to see what I had been 
doing, telling me that he had heard in the receiver at his ear the 
unmistakable timbre of the sound of one of the reeds. His 
excitement came from his realization that he had heard the 
first real sound that had ever been transmitted electrically. 
It needed but a slight examination of the apparatus to reveal 
the fact that the steel reed I had snapped, magnetized by its 
long use in connection with magnets, was functioning as a 
magneto-electric generator and by its vibration had generated 
in its magnet an electric current that was moulded into un- 
dulations exactly analogous to the sound waves of the plucked 
reed. That such slight means could generate a current not 
only strong enough to be heard in the receiver but actually 
to set into visible vibration the reed of another receiver in the 
same circuit in Bell’s room, was a revelation to him. He saw 
at once that he had been wrong in thinking that the vibration 


of a steel reed could not produce electric waves of any practical - 


value and that here was the solution, not only of his harmonic 
telegraph but also of his speaking telephone. He realized im- 
mediately that the apparatus that could generate, transmit and 
receive so efficiently one sound with its fundamental tone and 
with its overtones could undoubtedly be made to do the same 
for any sound, even speech itself. The gods had arrived, 
bringing new enthusiasm and hope; even my gloom was dis- 
pelled. We spent the rest of the day repeating the experiment 

by snapping many different sizes and shapes of steel springs 
- and tuning forks over magnets with the same surprising result 
and before we parted that night Bell gave me directions for 
constructing the first speaking telephone. He knew that the 
diaphragm of the Scott phonautograph when inapelled by the 
vibrations of sound would impress them on the recording style 
attached to it; why then would not such a diaphragm actuated 
by the voice, force the steel reed of one of his receivers to follow 
the vocal vibrations and cause it to generate electric waves 
with the form of speech waves? Following this thought to its 
conclusion, Bell sketched out the first speaking telephone the 
world has ever seen and gave me directions for its construction. 
I was to mount one of the harmonic receivers in a wooden 
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frame, attach the free end of its spring to the center of a tightly 
stretched parchment drum head, also mounted in the frame- 
‘work, and provide a mouthpiece to concentrate the voice on 
the other side of the drum head. 

I did this the next day. Here is a replica of it. All that is 
left of the original is now in the National Museum at Wash- 
ington. My recollection is that I had this first telephone 
ready for testing the next day, June 3d. It had many defects. 
The diaphragm was delicate and easily torn and as it absorbed 
the moisture of the breath required constant tightening, but 
it transmitted to my ear over a wire about 200 feet long, run- 
ning from the fifth story of Williams’s building to my work bench 
on the third story, the unmistakable timbre of Prof. Bell’s 
voice in a few imperfect words, using for listening one of the 
harmonic telegraph receivers through which Bell had made the 
discovery. It was a meager result and a bitter disappointment, 
for I, at least, and, I fancy, Prof. Bell too, had anticipated a 
much greater conversational fluency even in that first telephone. 

I have noticed that one’s mental attitude towards a phe- 
nomenon changes as the novelty wears off. The new effect does 
not seem so wonderful after a few repetitions. This is perhaps 
the reason why my memory tells me that during the months 
immediately following the discovery that magneto-electric waves 
generated by a vibrating steel reed were strong enough for prac- 
tical use, the telephone seemed to grow poorer in its operation 
instead of better. Bell carried on many experiments for which 
I made the apparatus, with the purpose of increasing the strength 
of the new wave not only for its use in his telegraph but also 
in his telephone. He felt that any improvement applicable to 
one invention would also help the other. His work for some 
months was devoted to the telegraph as well as to the telephone, 
for his friends and financial backers were all strongly of the 
opinion that it was much wiser for him to devote himself to 
a real practical thing like the telegraph rather than to such a 
chimera as the telephone. 

Progress was over the same desert road with a few green 
spots that inventions seem prone to travel on and it was not 
until March 10th, 1876, nearly ten months after its birthday 
that the telephone transmitted its first complete sentence. 
Though not so noble as the first sentence that Morse telegraphed 
from Washington to Baltimore a few decades before, “ What 
hath God wrought,” still the telephone’s first sentence had a 
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certain homely practicality about it that clearly takes it out 
of the category of the frivolous. It was, ‘ Watson, come 
here, I want you,” uttered by Bell from his laboratory to his 
bed room in the boarding house, number 5, Exeter Place, 
Boston. I am sure that I went at once. Commonplace as 
it was, the sentence seemed to break the spell and the tele- 
phone progressed after that by leaps and bounds. 

I have here the wire over which that first sentence was sent. 
With a forethought that quite surprises me today, I took 
down this wire when the laboratory was vacated in 1877, in- 
scribed it and put it into a safe where it remained until a year 
or two ago when I presented it to the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. for its museum. The inscription, which 
I wrote when I first took it down, is as follows: . ‘‘This wire con- 
nected room 13 with room 15 at number 5 Exeter Place, Boston, 
and is the wire that was used in all the experiments by which 
the telephone was developed from the fall of 1875 to the sum- 
mer of 1877,at which time the telephone had been perfected 
for practical use. Taken down June 8th, 1877, by Thomas 
A. Watson.” 

This was the year of the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia 
and Bell decided to make an exhibit there of his inventions. 
He had me make for him some nicely finished telephones of 
the best forms that he had devised, including his first battery 
transmitter. 

In June, 1876, Sir William Thomson, chairman of the com: 
mittee on the electrical exhibits, with members of his com- 
mittee, examined and tested Bell’s apparatus. We have a 
valuable record of the impression the telephone made upon 
his mind in his opening address to the British Association, 
September 14th, 1876, wherein he said: 

I heard, ‘To be or not to be * * * * there’s the rub 
through an electric telegraph wire; but, scorning monosyllables, 
the electric articulation rose to higher flights, and gave me mes- 
sages taken at random from the New York newspapers—“ S.S. 
Cox has arrived” (I failed to make out the S.S. Cox), “ The 
City of New York,” ‘Senator Morton,” ‘ The Senate has re- 
solved to print a thousand extra copies; ‘‘ The Americans in 
London have resolved to celebrate the coming 4th of July.” 
All this my own ears heard, spoken to me with unmistakable 
distinctness by the thin circular disk armature of just such 
another little electromagnet as this which I hold in my hand. 
The words were shouted with a clear and loud voice by my 
colleague judge, Professor Watson, at the far end of the tele- 
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graph wire, holding his mouth close to a stretched membrane, 
such as you see before you here, carrying a little piece of soft 
iron, which was thus made to perform in the neighborhood of 
an electromagnet in circuit with the line, motions proportional 
to the sonorific motions of the air. This, the greatest by far 
of all the marvels of the electric telegraph, is due to a young 
countryman of our own, Mr. Graham Bell, of Edinburgh, 
Montreal, and Boston, now becoming a naturalized. citizen of 
the United States. Who can but admire the hardihood of 
invention which devised such very slight means to realize the 
mathematical conception that, if electricity is to convey all 
the delicacies of quality which distinguish articulate speech, 
the strength of its current must vary continuously and as nearly 
as may be in simple proportion to the velocity of a particle of 
air engaged in constituting the sound? 

Up to the summer of 1876 all the tests of the telephone had 
been made on indoor wires but soon after this convincing trial 
at Philadelphia, it became evident to Prof. Bell that his in- 
vention was ready for higher flights. Some preliminary tests 
on a real line in Brandford, Canada, in which the transmission 
was all in one direction, the return communication being by 
telegraph, were followed by a complete test of the telephone’s 
practicability as a transmitter of intelligence between distant 
points under outdoor conditions. On October 9th, 1876, Bell 
and I carried on a long conversation over a real telegraph wire 
about two miles long running from Boston to Cambridge, Mass. 
Bell was at the Boston end, I at Cambridge. The telephones 
we used were those that Bell had exhibited at Philadelphia 
and were probably the identical instruments with which Sir 
William Thomson made his famous tests. In order to prove 
to a doubting world that the telephone could be accurate in 
its transmission, we made a record of that first conversation 
ever carried on over a real line and so it has been preserved. 
At the beginning of the test we were not able to make our voices 
audible to each other. The cause seemed to be the high re- 
sistance of a telegraph relay that I discovered in the circuit 
‘in another room in the Cambridge factory, for, after I cut that 
out, we were able to talk with the greatest ease, as the open- 
ing sentences of our recorded conversation indicate, which were: 

“Bell: What do youthink was the matter with the instruments? 

Watson: There was nothing the matter with them. 

Bell: I think we were both speaking at the same time. 

Watson: Can you understand anything I say? 

Bell: Yes, I understand everything you say. 
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Watson: The reason why you did not hear at first was be- 
cause there was a relay in the circuit. 

Bell: You may be right, but I found the magnet of my tele- 
phone touching the membrane. 

Watson: I cut this relay out, and then the sounds came 
perfectly. 

Bell: I-hear every syllable. Try something in an ordinary 
conversational voice. 

Watson: I am now talking in quite a low tone of voice. 

Bell: The sounds are quite as loud as before and twice as 
distinct”’— 
and so on for more than a hour. This record which was pub- 
lished in the Boston Advertiser of the next day shows a surpris- 
ing accuracy when the crudeness of those early telephones is 
taken into consideration. 

I need go no further in my account of those days of struggle. 
The successful working out of the telephone, as in the case 
with all inventions, was a matter of endlessly considered detail. 
It was patient, plodding work with a few hours of intense ex- 
citement. Other tests were made later in 1876 on still longer 
lines, andin April, 1877, the first telephone line was constructed, 
four miles long, and the telephone installed thereon, beginning its 
competition with the telegraph as a practical business proposition. 

Since then, what tremendous things have been done by the 
telephone engineers on whom the responsibility has fallen, of 
continuing the work so splendidly inaugurated by Dr. Bell. 
The work of these men during the 38 years that has elapsed 
since Dr. Bell’s experiments on the telephone has been cease- 
less, energetic, untiring, wise, and accurate in the highest de- 
gree. Telephone engineers have overcome one by one the 
multitude of obstacles that stood in the way of that high ideal— 
universal service, until today we applaud the latest achieve- 
ment, under the able leadership of your incoming president— 
transcontinental telephony, the marvel of which has impressed 
itself deeply upon my mind all the more because Dr. Bell and 
I had the honor of formally opening the New York-San Francisco 
telephone line on January 25th of this year, as we opened the 
first telephone line, 2 miles long, between Boston and Cam- 
bridge, 39 years before. We talked over this line 3400 miles 
long (really 4400 miles, for its terminus was, during the most 
of the time, in Jekyl Island, Georgia) more clearly than we 
talked from Boston to Cambridge 39 years before. Amazing 
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as this was, a climax of the wonders I had been participating in 
was reached when Dr. Bell switched in another telephone and 
said tome throughit: ‘‘ Mr. Watson, I am now talking through 
an exact duplicate of the first telephone made in 1875. Can 
you hear me?” I heard him perfectly, and when I explained 
to the audience at my end of the line just what was happening 
and repeated Dr. Bell’s words, I was not surprised to see tears 
in the eyes of several of those hard-headed business men of 
California, for I myself was thrilled through and through with 
the thought of the immensity of the work that had been done 
since I made that first telephone for Prof. Bell and with my 
realization that this transcontinental line, stupendous achieve- 
ment as it is, was merely a big incident in the life of the men 
whose brains have built up an organization almost incompre- 
hensible in its size and scope, with its nine million telephone 
stations, making twenty-eight million telephone conversations 
each day over twenty million miles of telephone wires—that 
stupendous organization we call the ‘“ Bell system.” 

Even these figures are but part of the whole, for there are 
now in the world more than 14 million telephone stations, mak- 
ing 42 million conversations daily over 33 million miles of wire. 
We can but wonder at such a fructification in four decades of 
that virile conception of the man we today honor ourselves 
by honoring—Alexander Graham Bell. 
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THE TREND OF ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT 
President’s Address 


BY PAUL M. LINCOLN 


N ANNUAL address by the president of our Institute is 
more than a perfunctory affair. It is a constitutional 
requirement. It is enumerated specifically in our constitution 
among the duties of the president—‘' He shall deliver an ad- 
dress at the annual convention.” 

It has occurred to me that in my address on this occasion 
it might be well to trace the progress of some of the develop- 
ments and practises that have marked the path that the elec- 
trical engineer has traversed in the past, with a view of obtain- 
ing some idea, possibly, as to whither these paths may lead us 
in the future. Insofar as this method incorporates a review 
of the past it presents no particular difficulty; but when it 
involves a prognostication of what a continuation along any 
particular line of development will finally lead to, it delves 
somewhat into the realms of prophecy. I realize full well that 
anyone who attempts to deal in prophecy among the inven- 
tions and developments of this day and age is running a grave 
risk, and I therefore do not propose to wander far from what 
I conceive that the trend of present development will carry 
us toward in the future. 

In the matter of efficiency, it has always been recognized 
that electrical apparatus is in a class by itself. Mechanical 
energy can be converted into electrical by a generator, or vice 
versa, by a motor, at an efficiency ranging up to as high as 97 
per cent, or even more in the most favorable cases. I think 
it is a safe statement to say that the average efficiency of 
the conversion of mechanical energy into electrical by genera- 
tors, or electrical energy into mechanical by motors, including 
all sizes under actual operating conditions, will reach 90 per 
cent. There are, of course, many cases where the efficiencies 
are lower than 90 per cent. On the other hand, there are 
many cases where the conversion is carried on at much higher 
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efficiencies, and I believe that the assumption of 90 per cent 
as an average figure is not far from the truth. Owing to the 
fact that the size of the average electrical generator is much 
greater than that of the average motor and that it is possible 
to operate the generator at higher average loads than in the 
case of the motor, it must be apparent that the average effi- 
ciency in converting mechanical energy into electrical energy 
is higher than in the reconversion of this electrical energy back 
into mechanical. The average generator efficiency is un- 
doubtedly well above 90 per cent, while it is doubtful if the 
average motor reaches so high a figure. However, the general 
conclusion I would draw from these figures is not modified by 
this difference between generator,and motor. This conclusion, 
which must be apparent to anyone, is that no development 
of a revolutionary character can be looked for in this respect. 
Our ability to convert mechanical energy into electrical, or 
vice versa, has reached so high a value that even if we could ob- 
tain perfection itself we could add only a matter of 10 per cent 
to what we have already accomplished. This conclusion must 
hold unless the law of conservation of energy is revoked, and 
I am not predicting any suspension of that law. 

When we come to deal with the efficiencies by which elec- 
trical energy in one form is transformed into electrical energy 
of another form, efficiencies are found to be still higher. The 
efficiencies of some of our larger transformers, for instance, ex- 
ceed 99 per cent. The synchronous converter, in which alter- 
nating current is changed into direct, attains efficiencies ap- 
proaching 98 per cent. It is evident that perfection itself could 
not add greatly to existing performances and hence nothing 
revolutionary may be expected along this line in the future: 

When we come to consider the prime mover, we find a mar- 
velous improvement in recent years. Taking up first the water- 
wheel, the early attempts to develop power at Niagara Falls 
constitute a significant commentary upon the status of the 
waterwheel at that time (the late 60’s and the early 70’s). 
About that time the building of what is now known as the 
Schoellkopf canal at Niagara Falls made available a head of 
about 215 ft. at the edge of the cliff below the falls on the Ameri- 
can side. Of this 215-ft. head, these earliest wheels used only 
some 15 or 20 ft. for some of the least progressive, and from 
there up to possibly 40 or 50 ft. for the more progressive. After 
passing through the wheels under this head, the water was 
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then discharged at the face of the cliff and fell uselessly for the 
remainder of the distance, much to the detriment of the scenic 
beauty of the bank. And not only was it impossible at that 
time to obtain waterwheels that would work under more than 
these very limited heads, but the efficiencies of such as were 
used were very far below those attainable now. Today, water- 
wheels have no limit in head, except that imposed by the strength 
of available materials, and efficiencies ranging up to 90 per cent 
are expected as matters of course. Improvements in water- 
wheel design will, of course, continue, but perfection itself 
would add but a matter of 10 per cent to the best of our modern 
practise, and not to exceed 20 per cent to 25 per cent to the 
worst. Therefore, in waterwheels, as well as in motor and 
generator practise, we are approaching the limits set by natural 
laws almost as closely as human ingenuity can be expected to 
attain. No startling or record-breaking developments need 
be expected along these lines so long as the law of conservation 
of energy holds. 

In thermodynamic engines too, the last few years have seen 
marvelous improvement. The reciprocating engine of Watt 
has largely given place in recent years to the steam turbine, 
and the use of the turbine has enabled us to attain efficiencies 
in thermodynamic conversion that were out of the question 
with the reciprocating engine of Watt. In the thermodynamic 
conversion the law of conservation of energy takes a peculiar 
form. No conceivable method of thermodynamic conversion 
can begin to transform all of the energy contained in a lump 
of coal, for instance, into dynamic or mechanical form. If 
the heat contained in the coal is used to heat a fluid and that 
fluid is used in a thermodynamic engine, the maximum mechanical 
energy that can be taken from that engine can bear no greater 
ratio to the total heat imparted by the fuel to the fluid than 
the actual range of temperature used in the engine does to the 
maximum absolute temperature of the fluid as it enters the 
engine. The efficiency which would result by the use of this 
ratio of temperature ranges is that which would result if what 
is known as the ‘“‘ Rankine cycle efficiency’’ were 100 per cent. 
Some of the best of our modern steam turbines have attained 
to as high as 75 per cent—or possibly a little more—of this Ran- 
kine cycle efficiency. In these most perfect engines, therefore, 
perfection itself would not add more than 25 per cent or such 
a matter. It should be particularly borne in mind that this 
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statement is true only of the best of modern practise. It is” 
not true that the average of modern practise attains anywhere — 
near this degree of perfection. It is only with prime movers — 
of the largest size and most modern design and construction — 
that so close an approach to the ideal can be attained. As 
capacity is reduced it becomes rapidly more and more difficult 
to attain the higher degrees of economy in thermodynamic 
machines. This must always remain one of the potent factors — 
in the economics of power supply. It is, and undoubtedly always 
will be, one of the fundamental reasons why central station supply 
of electric service must prevail as against isolated plant supply 
for the same service. The central station can, of course, use 
units which are very large in comparison, and can be worked 
at much higher average loads than must necessarily be the 
case with an isolated plant. 

One obvious means that has been suggested to improve the 
efficiency of the thermodynamic engine is to increase the tem- 
perature range through which the working fluid is used. When - 
using water or steam as the fluid in our heat engine, there are 
certain practical limitations to the temperature range which is 
available and the temperature range cannot be materially ex 
tended over the best of modern practise. The only two ways 
to extend this temperature range when using steam are to in- 
crease the superheat or increase the pressure. Increasing the 
superheat over the best modern practise does not promise results 
commensurate with the expenditure of heat to obtain this super- 
heat, since increasing the temperature at one end of the heat 
cycle simply involves a loss in the efficiency at the other end. 
There is a rather definite limit to superheating of steam beyond 
which it is useless to go. - Increasing the steam pressure does 
promise ‘results, and it is probable that the tendencies for the 
future developments in thermodynamic engines will be toward 
these higher steam pressures. 

Another promising method of increasing temperature range 
is that to which attention has been called during the last year 
or two by Mr. W. L. R. Emmet of Schenectady. He has 
called attention to the advantages of using mercury as the work 
ing fluid in a heat engine for temperature ranges above those 
available with steam. After working the mercury through a 
given temperature range, the heat remaining in the mercury 
is transferred to water and the steam thus made available is 
again worked through a lower temperature range. The ad- 
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vantages of this are that the steam is in practically all respects 
the same as in standard steam turbine practise and the mercury 
cycle is closely similar to the steam. Additional energy is 
made available from the same amount of initial heat, due to the 
greater temperature range obtainable by the use of the mercury. 
The main disadvantage is the poisonous nature of mercury 
vapor and the difficulty of absolutely preventing its leakage at 
the high pressures and temperatures of the mercury boiler. 
These practical difficulties make it too early to predict whether 
or not this method will work out as a feasible solution of the 
thermodynamic engine problem. However, it can be said that 
without some such method or device, the future is apt to bring 
no revolutionary improvements in thermodynamic engines over 
the best of modern practise. Improvements of course will 
undoubtedly continue to take place, but it cannot be hoped 
that the improvements of the future will be of the same revolu- 
tionary character as the improvements in the thermodynamic 
engine which have taken place within the last 10 or 15 years. 
Here again we are approaching so close to the law of conserva- 
tion of energy that it is safe to make a prediction of this nature. 

In the matter of size and capacity of generating units, it can 
safely be said that this is a consideration that will hereafter 
be fixed by the conditions to be met and not by any inherent 
limitation in our ability to produce units of any desired out- 
put. We now have units of 30,000 kw. capacity in service and 
still larger ones projected, and no limitations of design or material, 
appear of such a nature as to place a stop to further progress 
along the same line. 

At Omaha, in June 1898, the then president of our Institute, 
Dr. A. E. Kennelly, made an inaugural address upon the topic, 
“The Present Status of Electrical Engineering.’’ This address 
constitutes a very convenient milestone by which to judge our 
progress since that time, and in this address I will take the 
liberty of quoting freely from this 1898 address of Past Presi- 
dent Kennelly. In the matter of generator sizes, he says, 
“Tn 1884 a 50-kw. dynamo was considered a large machine, 
while a 100-kw. Edison steam dynamo was justly called a 
‘jumbo’. At present the largest size of generator built or 
building is of 4600-kw. capacity.’’ In the 14 years from 1884 
to.1898 the maximum size of generator therefore increased 46- 
fold, while in the 17 years since that time, the increase has only 
been a bout seven-fold. While the increase in capacity therefore 
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has been a marked one, the rate of increase has not been so 
rapid during the last 17 years as it was in the previous 14 years, 
a result which naturally might have been anticipated. The 
future will undoubtedly continue to produce larger and larger 
capacity machines, the limit as to size being dictated by plant 
capacity and economic considerations and not by any inability 
to produce the larger sizes. 

In the matter of selling price of such apparatus the follow- 
ing extract from Kennelly in 1898 may be of interest: ‘“ The 
price of dynamos in 1882 was about 20 cents per watt of 
output, while dynamos of similar running speed for compara- 
tively small sizes without switchboards now cost about 2 cents 
per watt.’’ The speed and size of these units is not mentioned, 
but it may be said in comparison that nowadays prices are 
frequently quoted below one-half cent per watt. In this respect 
again, the improvement in the last 17 years has not been so 
marked as it was in the 14 years previous, a result that is only 
to be expected. In the next succeeding period it is probable 
that a still smaller degree of improvement will occur. We are 
approaching a saturation point in this respect. 

It may be well to point out some of the reasons for this ap- 
proach to saturation in the matter of costs. The two funda- 
mental costs of electrical apparatus are those of labor and 
material. In regard to the item of labor, I submit that it is 
safe to predict that the tendency for the future will be for the 
cost of labor to increase rather than decrease. Economies in 
the use of labor will undoubtedly take place by the introduc: 
tion of the methods of scientific management, etc., but these 
need not be expected to be revolutionary in character so far as 
cost of apparatus is concerned. The tendency of the labor 
item will unquestionably be toward appreciation rather than 
depreciation. : 

In regard to the item of material, modern design has ap- 
proached very close to the physical limits of available materials. 
Take, for instance, the property of permeability possessed by 
irons. With higher permeability, making available greater 
flux densities, the cost of electrical apparatus might be con- 
siderably reduced. That the future will bring some improve- 
ment in this respect is unquestionable; but it is further highly 
improbable that this improvement will be of such a revolu- 
tionary character as to cause any sweeping change in the cost 
of electrical apparatus. 
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The hysteresis and eddy current losses that take place in irons 
and steels that are subjected to varying magnetic fluxes consti- 
tute another of the limits encountered in the design of electrical 
machines. Marked progress has been made in this respect in 
recent years. Our modern transformer steels in the matters 
of losses and iron aging qualities show a vast improvement 
over those formerly available. Unfortunately, these improve- 
ments have so far been accompanied by a decrease in perme- 
ability which is highly objectionable, particularly in rotating 
machinery. Unquestionably, further improvements will be 
made in the magnetic qualities of our irons and steels, but these 
improvements will probably make no revolutionary change in 
the costs of electrical apparatus. 

The conductivity of copper and other metals is another 
physical property that sets a limit to the output and cost of 
our electrical apparatus. Apparently we have reached a defi- 
nite limit in this respect. The conductivity of the copper 
of commerce is within an extremely small percentage of that 
of pure copper and we cannot expect to obtain a higher con- 
ductivity in copper than that of purity. There remains, of 
course, the possibility of using some metal other than copper, 
but at this present time there is very little promise in that 
possibility. There is apparently no metal that even approaches 
the space and cost characteristic of copper that makes it so 
essential to the construction of electrical apparatus. Aluminum 
is a competitor only when the volume of the conductor is not 
an essential element in design, as a transmission line and the 
like. 

One of the most pressing of our existing limitations to a reduc- 
tion in cost of electrical apparatus is that fixed by temperature 
rise. The output of a piece of electrical apparatus increases 
with the temperature rise, and the temperature rise in turn is 
dictated by the point of balance between the rate at which heat 
is put in and that at which it is taken out of a machine. The 
rate at which heat is put in depends largely upon such physical 
characteristics as hysteresis and permeability of iron and con- 
ductivity of copper, which characteristics are already being 
crowded to the limit by our modern designs. The rate at 
which heat is dissipated depends upon the efficacy of the ventila- 
tion methods used, and in this particular there is a considerable 
opportunity for improvement. The methods and devices for 
taking heat out of machines are just as important, when con- 
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sidering temperature rise, as the prevention of heat from enter- 
ing. While there is unquestionably room for considerable im- 
provement in this particular, there is a question as to whether 
it will cause any material reduction in the cost of such ap- 
paratus. The additional cost of applying the more efficient 
methods of dissipating heat will go far toward nullifying their 
tendency toward a reduction of cost. 

However, there is one line of development that does promise 
some reduction in cost, and that is the tendency toward higher 
operating temperatures. In the past, the maximum operating 
temperature has been fixed by the disintegrating point of fibrous 
insulation, and this point has placed a very definite and logical 
limit to temperature rises in such machines. However, when 
types of insulation are used which do not have this definite 
temperature of disintegration, this reason for such a tempera- 
ture limit disappears. Just how far we can go in apparatus 
temperatures without exceeding the safe limits of these heat- 
resisting insulations is as yet problematical. However, a limit 
to an indefinite extension in this direction is set by the tempera- 
ture coefficient of copper conductors, the property that causes 
the resistance to rise with increasing temperature, thereby 
causing still higher losses and in turn still higher temperatures. 
If we go high enough, we will reach a point of unstable equilib- 
rium in this temperature rise curve, where the apparatus will 
literally and automatically “burn out.” This point is, of 
course, far above anything that is projected at the present 
time, but while we are looking for limits, we might as well 
recognize that such a one exists. 

In the matter of power production therefore, although we 
have steadily improved in the past, both as to costs and as to 
performance, and although we may expect to continue this 
steady improvement in the future, we must not expect that these 
improvements will be of the same revolutionary character as 
they have been in the past. We can see ahead of us a definite 
limit beyond which it will be impossible to improve the methods 
of power production now in use. I do not mean to say that 
there will be no new or revolutionary methods developed in 
the future, but so long as we continue to get our power from 
falling streams and burning coal, we need not expect to see the 
same radical improvements in the future as have distinguished 
the past. To illustrate my point more fully, let us consider 
the nature of a water power. Water is evaporated by the 
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action of the sun and is carried miles above the earth into the 
clouds. Here it is precipitated in the form of rain or snow and 
falls on the earth. The streams carry this water back to the 
ocean and it is then ready to repeat the cycle. Our existing 
water powers utilize an almost infinitesimally small part of this 
water over an almost infinitesimally small part of the total 
height to which the sun carried it. Insofar as is concerned 
the water we use over the head through which we use it, we do 
fairly well, but the part of the sun’s energy which we thereby 
realize is so infinitesimally small that it puts us to shame. 
Some Westinghouse or Edison of the future will show us how 
to use the sun’s energy directly. The point I wish to make is 
that the revolutionary improvements in power production meth- 
ods of the future must come in a fundamental change of 
method rather than in the continued improvement of existing 
methods. 

So much, then, for the methods of producing power. In the 
matter of utilization of power a few comparisons with the past 
may not be amiss. As indicated early in this address, the mod- 
ern motor has reached a stage, insofar as efficiency is concerned, 
such that little improvement may be expected. We are within 
a comparatively small percentage of perfection in this respect. 
The progress of the future will undoubtedly come from improve- 
ments in methods of application, and in this direction the field 
is inexhaustible. For instance, the problem of applying elec- 
trically the large amounts of power which are demanded by our 
modern railroad trains has not yet received a solution which 
is satisfactory to all concerned. That the problem will be 
solved there is no doubt in my mind, but just how, is a question 
that I do not propose to discuss in this address. However, 
this is only one of the many problems that confront the elec- 
trical engineer. The devising of methods for the application 
of electricity to our modern industries constitutes the occupa- 
tion of no small part of our fraternity; as witness the many 
pages in our ProcEEDINGs that have been occupied during the 
past years by the activities of the Industrial Power Committee. 
It is along this line that we may expect much of what the future 
may have to offer us of a revolutionary character. 

In the field of electric lighting there have been developments 
of importance. After the telegraph, in point of time, the electric 
light was the first practical application of electricity. 

Most of our modern development in electrical engineering 
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has taken its initiative from the supply of electric lighting to 
our communities. In this matter of electric lighting let, me 
quote again from Kennelly’s 1898 address: He says, ‘“ The 
price of a 16-candle power incandescent lamp 16 years ago was 
about $1.00. Now it is about 18 cents. The best lamps at 
that time, under laboratory conditions, gave about 0.28 mean 
horizontal normal British candle power per watt, and under 
commercial conditions about 0.20. The highest pressure for 
which they could then be obtained was about 110 volts. At 
the present time, lamps are obtainable giving normally 0.4 
mean horizontal British candle power per watt, while under com- 
mercial conditions the average lamp normally develops about 
0.25 candle per watt. They can also be obtained (at 0.25 
candle per watt) for pressures up to 240 volts, and are fre- 
quently installed on 220-volt mains.” 

Kennelly therefore records an improvement in 16 years of 
about 50 per cent in cost of lamps to the consumer and about 
50 per cent in efficiency. The introduction of the metal fila- 
ment lamp has enabled us today to record a much greater rate 
of improvement in efficiency than Kennelly did. He reported 
an improvement of about 50 per cent in efficiency in the 16 
years previous to 1898. In the 17 years since Kennelly wrote, 
we have improved our maximum efficiency about 1000 per 
cent, an advance which is truly marvelous. But here is a field 
where we have a long way to go yet without reaching a possible 
limit. It is true that the melting point of the now available 
materials seems to place the limit of lamp efficiency at a point 
not much higher than that which we have at present. How- 
ever, when we come to compare the efficiencies of even our best 
lamps with that attained by the fire-fly it is evident that we 
still have a long way to go before we have reached perfection. 

In the matter of power transmission, progress during the 
past few years has beenremarkable. In 1898 the record reads:— 
‘The electric transmission of the power of falling water is a 
branch of engineering that has come into service since 1884, 
and is making rapid strides, owing to the recent successful 
employment of high voltages and multiphase alternating cur- 
rents. It has been estimated that about 150,000 kw. of this 
class of machinery is installed on the North American conti- 
nent, commercially transmitting power to various distances up 
to 85 miles, at various pressures up to 40,000 volts.’’ Since 
Kennelly wrote, 17 years ago, the maximum transmission volt- 
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ages have gone up about 32 times; the maximum then ‘was 
40,000 and now is 150,000 volts. The maximum distance of 
transmission has gone up about 34 times, 245 miles as against 
85, and the installed capacity of water power plants on the 
North American continent about 9 times, 1,350,000 instead of 
150,000 kw. Kennelly also mentions in his record that ‘ in- 
sulation testing sets have been made for producing alternating 
pressures up to 160,000 volts effective.” In this respect we 
can go at least 10 times better than he reported, 1,000,000 
volts from transformers having been made available on 'more 
than one occasion, and in some cases the voltage available 
from transformers has been pushed even higher. This matter 
of power transmission is a branch of our industry wherein the 
progress of the last 17 years since Kennelly made his record 
has advanced with probably greater rapidity than in any other 
branch. I feel very sure that the president of our Institute 
who comes along 17 years hence and compares the then con- 
ditions with my record will not be able to claim any such ad- 
vance as that we now may claim over 1898. This follows be- 
cause we are approaching some fairly well defined limits in 
these matters. For instance, in the question of increasing 
transmission voltages we are close to the corona limit. The 
appearance of corona in the transmission line means the con- 
tinual loss of power and therefore corona cannot be tolerated 
to any appreciable degree. There are, of course, methods of 
increasing the voltage range somewhat before corona is pro- 
duced, such as increasing conductor diameter, but it can be readily 
seen that the limits of such remedies will be reached long before 
transmission voltages have increased by the same ratio as they 
have in the past 17 years. 

Another limit that we are approaching in the matter of power 
transmission is the economic one. Transmitted power costs 
more than that generated at the point of delivery on account 
of the cost of and the losses in the transmission line. There 
obviously is a limit to the investment that can be made in 
transmission lines and still be able to supply power with the 
same economy as it can be generated upon the ground. This 
consideration, coupled with the rapid advance in methods of 
generating power from steam, has in my mind placed an 
economic limit to the transmission of water power so that we 
cannot expect any such advances in the future as the past 10 
or 15 years have given us. That there will continue to be 
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improvement and advance, no one can doubt, but its rate will 
certainly be diminished. 

Transmission by high-voltage direct current has received 
some attention of recent years. While there is no question but 
that the problems of pure transmission are much simplified by 
the use of direct current, the accompanying problems of the 
generation and utilization are so much intensified that nothing 
is to be gained in this manner. I would predict no material 
advance for the future in direct-current transmission of power 
unless some means, as yet undeveloped, is found by which its 
generation and utilization are made easier and safer than is 
possible at present. 

And so we might go on indefinitely and draw comparisons 
with past practises. Always we find progress, always also we 
find that the rate of progress is not so high now as it was in 
previous years. This is but the working out of a natural law. 
Electricity is no longer the infant that it was formerly pictured, 
and cannot be expected to continue the rate of growth of the 
infant. It is attaining the vigor and strength of manhood. 
It is contrary to natural law that either a child or an industry 
can have rapidity of growth and at the same time strength 
and stability of character. Unquestionably the rapidity of our 
development is not so great now as it was when Kennelly spoke 
in 1898, and in this respect we are but following a natural law. 
At the same time, our vocation is acquiring a stability and 
permanence that are absolutely incompatible with the rate of 
growth that characterized its earlier years. 
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THE ELECTRIC STRENGTH OF AIR—VI 


BY J. B. WHITEHEAD 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


(1) Some of the simpler fundamental experiments on the 
electrical conductivity of the air are described. 

(2) The theory of ionization in gases is outlined in non- 
technical language. 

(3) Townsend’s proof that the law of corona-forming in- 


tensity H = 32 + = as is in accord with the theory of ioniza- 


tion by collision, is explained. 


THEORIES OF GASEOUS CONDUCTION AND OF CORONA FORMATION 


IR, under ordinary conditions an excellent insulator, has 
also the remarkable property of becoming under certain 
circumstances a very good conductor. It shares this property 
with most other gases. Air becomes a conductor when exposed 
to Rontgen rays, cathode rays, ultra-violet light, radioactive 
substances and other similar influences. In particular it ac- 
quires exceptional conductivity in the neighborhood of sparks, 
brush discharge and the high-voltage corona. 

What is the nature of the structure of the air which permits 
this change of behavior? This is a pertinent question in these 
pages, since it is this change which places a serious limitation on 
the use of high voltages. The study of this question has en- 
gaged the attention of experimental physicists for many years. 
It has proved one of the most promising fields for the investiga- 
tion of, perhaps, the most important of all problems of the phys- 
icists, namely, the ultimate nature of matter. Progress in 
this investigation has been particularly noteworthy within the 
last fifteen years. Even electrical engineers have contributed 
in some measure to the results which have been obtained. It 
is now possible to make a number of definite statements as to 
the structure of gases, and in particular, to that of air. It is the 
purpose of this paper to outline the experimental basis upon 
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which the modern conception of the structure of the air rests, 
and several resulting theories of the nature of the high-voltage 
corona. Effort will be made throughout to keep the description 
free from technicalities and to avoid as far as possible the intro- 
duction of mathematical treatment. 

It is with some hesitation that a paper of this character is 
offered to the Institute. Engineers for the most part have only 
a passing interest in questions of pure physics. The daily 
work of most engineers does not involve problems requiring such 
knowledge. The study of physics, unfortunately, is reduced 
to an exceedingly small minimum in most of our engineering 
schools. But in electrical engineering particularly, there seems 
to be a special reason why the ultimate nature of electrical 
phenomena should be studied and increasing attention be given 
to the results of the investigation. Many of the most useful 
electrical phenomena are not understood, cannot be explained 
in terms of simpler phenomena, and represent, in many instances, 
the empirical results of the first discovery. As a consequence of 
these facts there has fortunately within the past few years been 
a noticeable recognition of the need of a deeper study of electrical 
phencmena. Manufacturers have established research labora- 
tories from which results of the highest importance have already 
been received. National testing and standardizing laboratories 
have rightly conceived it a proper function to devote more at- 
tention to research: Independent workers in increasing num- 
bers are devoting their attention to problems which seem most 
likely to lead to results of practical value: And lastly may be 
mentioned an increasing demand that engineers, during their 
formal training, devote more time to the study of the physical 
sciences, this demand having been created by wide spread recog- 
nition that the deficiency in this respect is a serious limitation. 

The writer has also been influenced, in a year of enforced ces- 
sation of the experimental work which has been the basis ‘of the 
foregoing papers of this series, by a desire, to make use of the 
opportunity to coordinate, as far as possible, the results of all 
of the papers which have appeared before the Institute on: the 
subject of the electric strength of air, with the theory which 
we are today asked by the physicists to accept: 

The Kinetic Theory of Gases. One’ of the strongest evidences of 
the correctness of modern theories of the electric behavior of 
gases is found in their accord with the kinetic theory of gases. 
This theory had been established practically beyond attack be- 
fore the study of the electric properties was begun. 
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It will be recalled that the kinetic theory assumes that in 
structure a gas consists ultimately of molecules, which are its 
smallest indivisible particles. These molecules are in a state of 
irregular motion or vibration. They collide with each other 
rebounding to further collisions without definite law. The pres- 
sure of a gas in a closed vessel is due to the impact and rebound 
of the molecules against its sides. The increase in temperature 
is an increase in the velocity, and hence kinetic energy, of the 
individual molecules. Compression and expansion of the gas 
are accompanied by a shorter or longer amplitude of, vibration of 
the molecule between collisions. 

The mathematical study of a system of elastic spheres in some 
such state of vibration as has been described, does not present 
particular difficulties. The method is based on the principle of 
averages; that is to say, it does not consider the motion of an 
individual particle or sphere, but the average motion and average 
length of path between collision resulting from some presupposed 
state as to the total amount of energy associated with the entire 
system of moving particles. Such study has led to many expres- 
sions which have been used as a basis for test of the theory. All 
of the elementary laws of the behavior of gases concerning 
changes of pressure, volume and temperature, are found to be in 
accord with the theory, and it may be stated that while 
this.theory can never be subjected to the rigid proof ‘of actual 
observation, yet nevertheless results of the theory are so uni- 
versally in accord with known facts as to place the correctness 
of the theory beyond all question. While a number of instances 
of this agreement may be mentioned, attention need only be 
drawn to the fact that particular confirmation is found in the 
phenomena relating to the specific heat of gases, to the second 
law of thermodynamics and to the laws of Avogadro, Boyle, and 
to Van der Walls’ extension of the latter. 

Of particular interest in the present connection are the results 
of the kinetic theory which indicate the size, mass, and space 
separation of the molecules. Our ideas of the diameter of the 
molecule are derived in several ways; from Boyle’s law, and from 
the coefficients of viscosity, heat conductivity, and diffusion; 
they all agree very closely. The diameter of the molecule so 
indicated is about 3 X 10°§cm. Similarly, the number of mole- 
cules per cubic cm. of gas at 0 deg. cent. and 760 mm. pressure is 
2.75 X 10- power. The velocity of the motion of a molecule 
between collisions is on the average, in the case of air, about 
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48,000 cm. per sec., that of the hydrogen molecule being 186,000 
cm. per sec. The mass of the molecule of hydrogen, the lightest 
of the gases, is46X10-% gm. The mass of the molecule of other 
gases is correspondingly higher, that of oxygen, for example, 
being 736 X 10-%. The mean free path, or average length of 
path of the molecule between collisions under standard condi- 
tions, is about 10°° cm. 

It will be recognized that this conception and these figures are 
beyond the grasp of our senses. To assist the imagination, Lord 
Kelvin has stated that if a drop of water were magnified to the 
size of the earth, its molecules would be about the size of cricket 
balls. Perhaps it should be stated that the kinetic theory gives 
no evidence that the actual shape of a molecule is that of a sphere. 
The figures for the diameter represent the diameter of the range 
of action of a molecule in its relation to other molecules. 

Electrical Conductiwity of Air. As already indicated, the 
results of the kinetic theory and the magnitudes of the quanti- 
ties given have been used with great advantage by investigators 
of the electrical properties of gases. We now proceed to a 
description of some of the methods of investigation and their 
results. 

Air in. the free state has electrical conductivity. This con- 
ductivity, however, is so small that to observe it directly is 
extremely difficult. The methods which have been used in- 
volve the observation of the rate of leak of static electricity 
from a charged body by means of the gold-leaf electroscope. 
The results obtained indicate that in the open the current pass- 
ing between two parallel plates 10 cm. apart and each 100 cm. 
square, assuming perfect insulation, would be of the order of 
magnitude 3 X 10° amperes. This current, moreover, is the 
maximum which may be obtained and does not increase with 
increase of voltage; also it diminishes greatly if the air is con- 
fined in a closed vessel. 

The conductivity may be greatly increased by exposing the 
air to Réntgen rays, ultra-violet light, etc., but in these cases 
also the currents are very small, necessitating the use of sensi- 
tive instruments such as the quadrant electrometer. The con- 
ductivity so imparted disappears after the exciting cause is 
removed, although not immediately. It may be removed by 
straining the air through glass wool, by drawing it through 
small metal tubes, and by applying an electric field. 

These facts suggest that the conductivity is due to something 
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mixed with the gas which also has an electric charge, since it 
moves out under the action of the electric field. Since the con- 
ducting gas as a whole shows no charge, there must also be equal 
amounts of positive and negative charge. The conclusion is 
thus reached that the conductivity of the air is due to its having 
mixed with it electrified particles, some positive and others 
negative. These particles are called ions, and air or other gas 
in a conducting state is said to be ionized. This idea is evi- 
dently in accord with the kinetic theory of gases, and it is only 
necessary to add to that theory the assumption that under 
certain circumstances some of the molecules acquire electric 
charges, either positive or negative. Leaving aside for later 
discussion the question how the state of ionization is brought 
about, it is possible to test the assumption in a number of ways. 

With a constant exciting source of conductivity, as for ex- 
ample, a beam of Réntgen rays 
between two parallel plates 
forming the electrodes or term- 
inals, we assume that a certain 
number of ions are formed each 
second. The volt-ampere char- 
acteristic of the air between the 
plates is as shown in Fig. 1. 
Under low values of electric in- 
tensity, the charged particles are 
carried to the plates with velocities at first proportional to the 
intensity. Thus the current is proportional to the voltage, 
or Ohm’s law is obeyed. With increasing voltage the ions are 
swept out as fast as they are formed, but there can be no more 
current than there are ions, consequently the curve shows the 
horizontal portion known as the saturation current. With the 
further increase of voltage, the air breaks down in the form of 
corona or spark; we will return to this phase later. One of 
the interesting results of the theory as substantiated by ob- 
servation, is the fact that with uniform ionization between the 
plates, and voltage high enough to produce saturation, the cur- 
rent increases with increasing distance between the plates. The 
greater the separation the more ions are formed, and, since all 
are swept out, the greater the current. 

The ions which are formed by the ionizing agent, being charged 
molecules or particles, should disappear in three ways: (a) by 
recombination; (b) by diffusion to the walls of the containing 
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vessel; (c) by being driven to the electrodes under the electric 
fields. Being in a state of vibration, positive and negative 
particles will sometimes collide and thus become neutral or no 
longer ions. Also some of them will drift to the sides of the 
vessel and will there be neutralized by the induced charges; 
that is, they give up their charges to the walls. Under the 
influence of an electric field they will be driven towards the 
respective electrodes, making collisions and some being neutral- 
ized, but finally disappearing as ions. 

The current passing through a gas is evidently equal to the 
difference between the number of new ions formed per second 
and the number which disappear by recombination and dif- 
fusion. This relation can be written in simple mathematical 
form if the velocity of the ions under the electric force, and 
the coefficients of diffusion and recombination are known. 
These quantities have been found by experiment and lead, 
through the equation for the current, to excellent agreement 
between the equation based on the theory and the curve as 
observed experimentally. 

The coefficients of recombination may be found by measur- 
ing the rate of decay of ionization after removal of source of 
ionization in air, between plates so far apart that the rate of 
recombination is far in excess of that of diffusion. Similarly 
by placing the plates very close together the rate of disappear- 
ance due to diffusion may be approximately measured being in 
these circumstances much greater than that due to recombina- 
tion. 

One of the most important properties of gaseous ions is their 
motion through the gas under the influence of an electric field. 
The velocity of this motion has been studied in several ways. 
One of the best known methods is to measure the electric force 
required to force the ions against a stream of gas moving witha 
known velocity. Suppose, in Fig. 2, that air is moving through 
the space between two concentric tubes with a velocity V, and 
that a beam of Rontgen rays passes through the tubes through 
small openings as indicated. The ions formed will move down 
the tube. If voltage is applied between the inner and outer 
tubes the ions will tend to move to the inner and outer cylinders. 
If the inner tube is divided at A, by moving it from right to left, 
along the axis, a point will be found where the right-hand section 
will just begin to receive a charge, as shown by the instrument EF. 
This charge will be due to the ions which started near the point 
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B; all the other ions will be driven to the left-hand section of 
the inner cylinder. From the value of V and of the electric 
force, and the dimensions of the cylinders, it is possible to 
determine the velocities of the positive and negative ions. 
Another method of measuring the velocity of the negative 
ions depends on the fact that negative ions escape from a zinc 
surface illuminated with ultra-violet light. The plan of the 
experiment is shown in Fig. 3. The zinc plate A forms one 
electrode, and a wire netting through which ultra-violet light 
may pass, the other. Alternating difference of potential is 
applied between A and B. A negative ion starting from A 
will move downward while the negative half-wave lasts, but 
will then start back to the plate A again. If, however, B is 
near enough, negative ions will reach it, and there will be a 
rate of leak from A which is observed at H. From the dis- 
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tance A B, the frequency, and the voltage, the velocity of the 
negative ions may be readily determined. 

From these and other experiments it is shown that the velocity 
of the positive ion in a field of one volt per'cm. and in dry air 
at atmospheric pressure is 1.36 cm. per sec.; of the negative 
ion 1.87 cm. per sec.; in moist air the figures are 1.37 and 1.51. 
In oxygen the figures are about the same as in air; in carbon 
dioxide 0.76 and 0.81 and in hydrogen 6.7 and 7.9 cm. per sec. 
It will be observed therefore that in fields of high intensity, 
say 20,000 to 30,000 volts per cm.,the ions may attain quite 
high velocities. 

One of the most interesting conclusions reached through the 
assumption that gaseous conductivity is due to charged ions, 
is that the charge on an ion is the same for all gases, and that 
its value is the same as that carried by the atom of hydrogen 
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in the electrolysis of solutions. This conclusion is reached by 
a consideration of the phenomenon of diffusion of gases, or the 
process by which two gases, if brought into contact, will slowly 
mix together. It will be seen that under the kinetic theory of 
gases this can only take place by motion of the molecules, and 
it is possible in this way to reach a conclusion as to how rapidly 
a mo ecule will move through a gas under he action of a force. 
In the case of diffusion, this force may be calculated on the 
kinetic theory from the pressure, temperature, and density of 
the gas. It is reasonable to suppose that if the molecule is 
charged, that is, if the gas is ionized under an electric force, 
the ions will move through the gas in much the same manner 
as the molecules do in diffusion. This idea leads to a simple 
relation between the coefficient of diffusion D, the charge on 
an ion e, the number of molecules N per cu. cm. of gas at 
pressure P, and the velocity of the ions U under unit electric 
field, viz. U/D = = As U, D, N and P can be measured, 
e may be found, and from experiments on a large number of 
gases is found to be approximately the same and equal to the 
charge on the hydrogen ion in electrolysis. 

If both positive and negative ions are present in a gas, and 
in equal numbers, they will move in opposite directions under 
an electric field, and there will be no resulting motion of the 
gas. If, however ions of one sign or the other predominate, 
there will be resultant motion of the gas in the direction of 
motion of the excess ions. This motion has been frequently 
observed experimentally (discharge from points, corona, etc.), 
and a striking instance of it is described in the third of this 
series of papers. 

The Electron. The first step towards the proof of the inde- 
pendent existence of ions may be said to be due to Crookes, 
who suggested that the cathode stream, or the bundle of rays 
which always appears to leave the surface of the negative elec- 
trode in a vacuum tube, was, in fact, a stream of distinct nega- 
tively electrified particles. The evidence of this was found 
in the shadows cast by the objects placed in the path of the 
rays, in heat generated at their point of impact, and in their 
deflection in a magnetic field. It had already been proved by 
Rowland that a moving electric charge is equivalent in mag- 
netic effect to an electric current. The suggestion of Crookes 
was that the moving particles were charged molecules. 
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Following the idea of Crookes, J. J. Thomson in 1897 an- 
nounced his remarkable experiments showing that the particles 
in the cathode stream are much smaller than molecules and that 
their mass is, in fact, only about 1/1800 that of the hydrogen 
atom in electrolysis, the lightest particle known up to that 
time. The experiments have been widely described and are 
well known. In the first of them, by making use of the amount 
of deflection of the rays in electric and magnetic fields of known 
intensity the ratio e/m of the charge to the mass of the particles 
was deduced and also the velocity with which they moved. In 
subsequent experiments by making use of the fact that, in the 
formation of water drops by condensation, the first drops form 
on the negative ions, the value of the charge on the ions was 
determined and was found to be equal to the charge carried 
by the hydrogen ion in the electrolysis of solutions. This 
value taken in conjunction with the ratio e/m leads to the 
conclusion that the particles in the cathode stream are far 
lighter than the atom of the lightest known substance. 

Numerous experiments have shown that these smallest par- 
ticles are common to all kinds of matter. The same values 
are found for different gases and different materials of the elec- 
trodes in the vacuum tubes used in the experiments, as well 
as for the charged particles forming the B-rays of radioactive 
substances, those forming the discharge from hot bodies, and 
those shot off from certain substances under the influence of 
ultra-violet light. The newly discovered particles were called 
by Thomson “ corpuscles,’ but they are now more commonly 
known as ‘‘electrons.’’ They carry invariably a negative_ 
electric charge of about 4.7X10° c.g.s. electrostatic units. 
So far as is known they have no existence independent of their 
charge and are in fact generally supposed to be the elementary 
electric charge. They move with different velocities accord- 
ing to the value of the electric force acting on them. Thomson’s 
values in vacuum tubes were in the neighborhood of 2.6109 — 
cm. per sec., while those observed in the B-rays are even higher, 
approaching the velocity of light (310" cm. per sec.) The 
independent existence of individual ions has been shown in a 
beautiful manner by Millikan and by Wilson. The former 
has been able to study the motions in an electric field of ex- 
tremely minute oil drops, so minute that their rate of fall is very 
slow. The method involves the microscope and powerful 
illumination from the side. The oil drops pick up one or more 
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ions and become charged particles. Their rate of fall or rise 
in the electric field between two parallel plates permits their 
charge to be calculated. It is found that the increase in charge 
as the drop picks up more ions, is always a multiple of the 
charge of the negative ion as found by other means, thus actually 
isolating the change in charge due to the accession of a single 
ion. + os 
Wilson, making use of the powerful illumination of small 
water drops in much the same way, has been able to photo- 
graph the path of the positive ion.or @ particle from radium. 
Water drops, on the expansion of water vapor, form first around 
negative ions. If water vapor is subjected at the instant of 
expansion to the action of radium, the negative ions, formed 
by the collision of the a particles ‘with the molecules of the 
water vapor, become centers of condensation, and so form 
tiny clouds in the general appearance of-a-thread, along the 
path of the a particles. Ifa photograph is taken at the instant — 
of expansion, the paths of the @ particles and also of the B 
particles or electrons are shown with remarkable clearness. 

The electrons are supposed to be a common constituent of 
all matter, and now play a most important role in all modern 
physical theory. By assuming the presence of varying num- 
bers and arrangements of them in the atoms, and that they 
are in motion, many phenomena, particularly those. of light 
and radiation, may be explained. In this paper, however, we 
are only .concerned with the part.they play in-the theory of 
the conduction of electricity through gases. 

Conductwity Due to Electrons. In conductors tie elentione 
are supposed to be very loosely bound to the molecules so that 
there are large numbers always free, and these conduct: the 
current by motion under the electric force. In a gas, the mole- 
cules are in violent motion, and some of their collisions are 
violent enough to knock off an electron. This electron may 
attach itself to a neutral molecule forming a negative ion, or 
it. may recombine with a molecule which has already lost an 
electron, forming again a neutral. molecule. “A molecule which ~ 
has lost-an electron becomes a positive ion. An ion, whether 
positive or negative, may attract to itself other neutral mole- 
cules, thus forming a charged aggregate of mass larger than the © 
molecule. These aggregates are more commonly found in gases 
at high pressure, as for example in air at atmospheric pressure. 
While all these phenomena apparently are common to all gases, ; 
we will confine our discussion to the air, 
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In free air, then, there is always present, on the average, a 
certain number of free electrons and molecular ions, as the 
result of collisions and recombinations. It is these ions which 
impart to air its small conductivity at atmospheric pressure. 
The number of free ions at atmospheric pressure as deduced 
' from this conductivity is about 1000 per cubic centimeter, 
whereas the number of molecules per cubic centimeter is 3.5 X 
10°; very few ions therefore are required to show conductivity. 
This inherent conductivity is so small, however, that it can 
be observed only with difficulty. Its small value may be ap- 
preciated by remembering that air is one of the best insulators 
known. 

Beyond the saturation current of Fig. 1, further increase of 
voltage results in the break down of the air in the forms of 
luminous discharge such as the brush, the spark or corona. 
The theory of ionization has been applied to this region of the 
curve for the case of parallel plates, and lately to the formation 
of corona on round wires. The spark and the arc have also 
been studied but without the striking confirmation found in the 
two cases mentioned. We will review briefly the case of the 
passage of current between two parallel plates, and from the 
information so gained consider the formation of the corona. 


THEORIES OF.CORONA FORMATION 


The sharp turn upwards of the curve of current between 
parallel plates in Fig. 1 with increasing voltage, marks the 
region at which sparks begin to pass. . This curve may now be 
completely explained by calculation of the motion of the gaseous 
ions, if the assumption is made that an ion either positive or 
negative may in an electric field acquire sufficient velocity to 
cause, on collision with a molecule, its break-up into ions. 
This assumption, first suggested by J. J. Thomson, has been 
developed into an extensive 'theory by J. T. Townsend. under 
the name “ionization by collision.” This theory has been 
widely substantiated. by experiment, and is now accepted as 
the basis upon which all.phenomena of electric discharge or 
conductivity of gases must find their explanation. 

While all phenomena of spark discharge are of first importance 
to the engineer, it is probable that no single one has attracted 
so much.attention of late as the corona formed on round wires. 
While experimental determination of the voltage at which 
corona appears on clean wires may be made with.a high degree 
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of accuracy, including the effects of temperature, pressure, etc., 
and while the values ofthe losses between transmission wires 
due to corona under different conditions may be predicted 
quite closely, it remains a fact that none of the phenomena have 
been satisfactorily explained. The experiments in substanti- 
ation of the theory of ionization by collision, have been carried 
out at low pressures and with parallel plate electrodes, conse- 
quently the results have not been directly applicable to phe- 
nomena at atmospheric pressure and other forms of electrode. 

Townsend has lately attempted to explain the law governing 
the appearance of corona on round wires. The explanation 
does not extend to the loss between wires, but it is important 
to all who are concerned with problems affected by the forma- 
tion of corona. It is Jargely the hope of being able to present 
an outline of this explanation to electrical engineers that has 
led to the preparation of this paper. It will be necessary, for 
a proper understanding of the explanation of corona formation 
now offered, to review briefly two or three fundamental ex- 
periments. 

We have already noted that the negative ion, or electron, is 
much smaller than the positive ion which is usually of the size 
of a molecule or larger. The electron moves faster in an elec- 
tric field, and it generates ions by collision before the positive 
ion. This may be shown by taking the curve of Fig. 1 with 
concentric cylinders, first with the inner cylinder (or wire) 
positive and then negative. In the former case, the upward 
bend starts at much lower voltage, and therefore on the theory 
of collision, the negative ion becomes active before the positive. 

We will describe two simple experiments as given by Town- 
send. Let ultra-violet light fall on the inner surface of one of 
two parallel plates; experiment shows that the plate will lose a 
negative charge. Let m) be the number of negative ions set 
free per second by the light. If the opposite plate is positively 
charged and if the potential gradient is low, no ions will be 
produced by collision, the mo ions will travel to the positive 
plate, and the current will be independent of the distance be- 
tween the plates. If, however, the electric intensity is high 
enough the ions will produce others by collision. Let @ be 
the number of new negative ions produced by a negative ion 
in going through one centimeter of gas, and 1 be the total number 
thus resulting in a layer of thickness, x, measured from the 
negative plate: then 
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The experimental proof consists in showing that the currents 
which are proportional to 1, m2, etc., increase with the distance 
between the plates in accordance with the exponential law 
indicated. Also in showing that for the same pressure and 
potential gradient a is constant for all distances. 

Again, ifm») ions are produced by Rontgen rays, in the air be- 
tween two plates, a distance / apart, in a layer dx, at distance 
x from the positive plate, a number ate are generated by the 
rays. In passing through a distance x, acted on by the elec- 
g No dx 

l 


number of negative ions reaching the positive plate is 


tric force X, these produce by collision e**; thus the 
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The ratio n/n is given by the currents, mo being the value when 
no ions are produced by collisions, i.e. the saturation current, 
and m the value under the electric intensity X. The proof 
of this formula is found experimentally in the facts that n/no 
varies with / as indicated, and that @ is constant for different 
values of /. 

From experiments of this nature it was found that with con- 
stant pressure and increasing electric force, X, a@ increases to 
a maximum value. This is in accord with the theory, since a 
must have a limiting value represented by the total number of 
collisions it makes with molecules in passing through one centi- 
meter, each collision resulting in the forming of a new ion. 
Obviously a will also vary with the pressure, since, on the 
Kinetic theory, the space separation of molecules increases with 
Jecreasing pressure. This is also proved by the experiments. 
With decreasing pressure and constant electric force, @ first 
nereases, since the velocities of the electrons first increase due 
so the longer time they are acted on between collisions by the 
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electric force. With further decrease in pressure the velocities 
of the electrons continue to become higher, but the number of 
molecules per centimeter of path decreases and consequently 
a decreases again. These facts are stated more generally by 
Townsend as follows: 

“In passing through a centimeter in a gas an ion traverses 
free paths of various lengths between the collisions. The 
chance of producing a new ion by collision will depend on the 
velocity at impact, and this is determined by the force X and 
the length of the path which is terminated by the collision. 
The lengths of the free paths are inversely proportional to the 
pressure, so that if the pressure is increased from p to 2p all 
the free paths will be reduced to 1/z of their original value. 
If the force X remained unaltered, the velocities on collision 
would be reduced, but if the force is increased to zX the veloc- 
ities will be restored to their original values and the number of 
ions arising from a given number of collisions will be the same 
as before. Since the total number of collisions per centimeter 
is increased in the same ratio as the pressure, the value of a will 
be increased to za, when X and p become 2X and zp respectively 
Hence the three variables must be connected by an equation 


of the form 
rae on 
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The following figures in support of this reasoning are given 
by Townsend as being typical of a large number of observations: 


pb = 2mm. X = 262 voltspercm. a= 3.7 
p= 46 X= SORE See eee 
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The strongest substantiation, however, lies in the fact that if @ 


be determined for various values of X and p, and if ss and Es be 
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used as coordinates, all the points will be found to lie on a smooth 
curve, thus giving the graphic form of the equation 


This relation between a, X and p is the concrete expression 
of the fundamental assumptions of the theory of ionization by 
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‘collision. It is the instrument which Townsend uses most 
freely, and an instance is shown in his explanation of the corona. 
The values of a@ at low pressure (1 mm.) as taken from Town- 
send’s results vary from 10 for X = 1000 volts per cm. to 0.7 
at 100 volts per cm. One curve shows even lower values for a 
and X; at 1 mm. pressure and 60 volts per cm. a is 0.1. Thus 
we would deduce that at 760 mm. under a gradient of 45,000 
volts per cm.,76 ions would be produced by one electron in 
moving through one centimeter. For smaller forces the value of a 
becomes rapidly smaller, and if we recall that the sparking grad- 
ient in air between parallel planes at 760 mm. pressure.is about 
30,000 volts per cm., the above figures indicate that sparking or 
other form of breakdown is caused by very few ionizing collisions. 
It should be noted, however, that all of these figures are taken 
from experiments at low pressure, 2mm. to 8 mm., and the values 
of a are based on measurements of current at values of X/p, 
which would cause sparking at atmospheric pressure; conse- 
quently conclusions as to phenomena outside the range of ob- 
servation should be taken with caution. At 30,000 volts per 
cm. and 760mm. pressure X/p is 39, whereas Townsend’s lowest 
values of X/p for air are between 50 and 60, and as stated, the 
observations were made at pressures far below 760 mm. 
Spark Discharge. Most of the results we have mentioned 
were obtained under conditions in which negative ions alone are 
active. But the positive ions also may become ionizing agents. 
In generating ions by collision, the negative ion at each collision 
creates a negative and a positive ion. If in the experiment with 
parallel plates, the separation of the plates is increased, while 
X and p are kept constant, the current reaching the positive 
plate increases faster thanis indicated by the expression Np e* 
which is based on the assumption that only negative ions generate 
new ions by collision. It may be shown that this increase can 
be explained on the assumption that positive ions also, if allowed 
a long enough path and subjected to a great enough force, will 
act’ as ionizing agents. By considering now two quantities 
a and £8, the number of ions generated by the negative and 
positive ions respectively, in moving one centimeter, the value 
of the current may be readily calculated, and conclusions may 
be reached as to how a and 8 vary with the electric force and 
the pressure. The results are again in excellent agreement with 
“the theory. 
One of the most remarkable and accurate agreements is found 
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in the matter of sparking potential. It will be readily seen 
that when both positive and negative ions are generating ions by 
collision, if the distance between the parallel plate electrodes is 
increased while the electric intensity between them remains 
constant, more and more ions will be formed and there will come 
a distance of separation at which the ions will become self-per- 
petuating or the current will continue indefinitely, independently 
of the original supply of ions due to ultra-violet light or Réntgen 
rays, etc. It is an important assumption of Townsend’s theory 
that this condition is equivalent to the passage of a spark. As 
already stated, the values of the electric force and distance be- 
tween parallel plates for this condition as indicated by the theory 
are in practically complete agreement with the long-established 
values of the sparking potentials between parallel plates. 

Having given this brief description of Townsend’s theory and 
experiments, we proceed to the explanations which have been 
offered of the formation of corona on round wires. 

The Corona. ‘That the surface electric intensity at which 
corona forms on round wires varies with the diameter of the 
wire, was clearly shown by Ryan in 1904. In 1911 Alexander 
Russell, using the accurate figures obtained by the author and 
given in the first paper of this series, showed that the law con- 
necting the corona-forming surface intensity and diameter of 
wire, at constant temperature and pressure, may be expressed 
by the simple relation 


Shortly afterward Peek, exploring the influence of temperature 
and pressure, announced the following important modification 
of the above expression, in which 6 is the ‘‘ density factor ” 
referred to 760 mm. and 25 deg. as unity. 

(The writer’s values of the constants have been retained). 


The first attempt at an explanation of this comparatively 
simple expression appears to have been that of Russell. Noting 
that the corona sends out electromagnetic waves, Russell as- 
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sumes that these waves are the cause of the ionization, and 
that they are set up by collisions between positive and 
negative ions resulting in neutral systems. The energy of the 
original separate charges is liberated as magnetic waves. We 
may with advantage quote him directly: 

“Let us suppose that is the concentration of the positive 
and negative ions in the corona. By the molecular theory of 
gases we know that the number of collisions per second between 
pairs of ions will equal an’, wherea is a constant. The total 
number of collisions per second per unit length of the wire will 
be 27a (an?), and we may assume that violent ionization begins 
when this attains a certain constant value. Hence, so far as 
the size of the inner wire is concerned, the critical value of n 
varies inversely as Va. If we suppose that the value of the 
electric stress R at the surface of the corona is constant, and 
remember that the concentration of the ions in the corona is 
proportional to the potential gradient across it, we get 


Rm = R-+ 
a 


It is evident that this point of view does not include the idea 
of ionization by collision. It appears to present several diffi- 
culties. For example, it does not suggest how the original supply 
of positive and negative ions is furnished, also it assumes that 
the kinetic theory of gases holds within the corona, and that the 
potential gradient throughout the corona is the same as at the 
surface of wire. The assumption that electromagnetic waves 
can cause ionization is of course justified, (R6éntgen rays, etc.) 
but the other assumptions require proof. In spite of the at- 
‘traction of the simple explanation of the inverse square root of 
the diameter, the explanation does not appear very satisfying. 

Bergen Davis in his paper before the Institute entitled 
“Theory of Corona” frankly bases his theory on the ideas of 
Townsend and in fact starts from the expression m = mo €** 
which is explained earlier in this paper. It will be recalled 
that 2» is assumed as the number of negative ions crossing unit 
area of a plane in a gas, and that under ionization by collision 
in which @ is the number of new ions produced by one ion in 
moving through one centimer, is the number of negative 
ions crossing unit area of a plane or reaching an electrode at 
distance x. 
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Davis’s suggestion then is that under the alternating potential 
of a high-voltage wire, the negative ions, always present in 
the air, move inward on one half-wave and in so doing create 
new ions. On the next half-wave they move out, some recom- 
bining,. but on the whole more remaining than on the foregoing 
half-wave. These in moving inward and thus reaching a more 
intense field, create more ions, the whole process being cumula- 
tive, until finally the number 1 reaching the condtctor attains 
a critical value necessary for the appearance of the corona. 
In the development, the plane of 7%» is a cylinder around the 
wire, of such radius } that the electric intensity Xo, uniform 
over all this surface, has the value of the least potential gradient 
at which ionization by collision takes place. The radius 0 of 
the cylinder across which 7» ions pass when corona forms, thus 
depends on the radius a of the wire, on the voltage E, and 
the distance R to the opposite conductor. 

In the brief description of Townsend’s theory above, the 
values of a were studied for uniform fields of force and a was 
found to be constant as long as the electric intensity and pres- 
sure were constant. Obviously the electric intensity is not 
constant in the neighborhood of a round wire, and it is a feature 


of Davis’s discussion that he writes the above relation between — 
b 
. n f a dx lee : : 
n, NM) and @ in the form tenes , noting that since a@ is 
0 


a function of XY it must be a function of «, the distance from 
the center of the wire. He then introduces an expression for 
a in terms of x as developed in an earlier paper of his own and 
supported by experiments by Bishop giving indications of the 
amount of energy required to ionize a molecule. A discussion 
of the form of the expression of a and its integration, and the 
subsequent handling of the equations, need not be attempted 
here, as the original papers may be consulted. It will suffice 
to state that after several radical assumptions Davis reaches 
expressions between radius of wire and critical intensity which 
agree closely with the experimental results of Peek and those 
of the writer. 

The discussion contains so many assumptions which cannot 
be tested that it leaves the reader in considerable doubt as to 
its accuracy. Two conspicuous difficulties may be mentioned. 
First, no account is taken of the ionizing action of the positive 
ions, although it is practically certain that in all forms of spark 
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discharge they play an important part. Second, the agree- 
ment between the theory and the results of experiment depends 
on the author’s assumption that the minimum ionizing intensity 
for air at atmospheric pressure has the value 26,600 volts per 
cm. All observers now agree that the value of this intensity 
is between 30,000 and 32,000 volts per cm. 

Townsend's Theory of Corona Formation. Until quite re- 
cently, practically all of the tests of the accuracy of the theory 
of ionization by collision have been based on experiments at 
low gas pressure. The greater part of the experimental work 
of Townsend and his co-workers has been done at pressures 
‘below 8 mm. of mercury. Owing to the longer free paths of 
the gas molecules at low pressures it is easier to trace the 
changes in conductivity due to the presence of ions, and con- 
sequently the law and resulting theory as to the nature of the 
phenomena are more readily studied and developed. It is for 
this reason that the theory of ionization by collision, as developed 
by Townsend, and as very briefly outlined above, does not lend 
itself readily to the explanation of arc, spark and other types 
of discharge at atmospheric pressure. Townsend has, however, 
applied the theory to the phenomena of spark discharge at low 
pressures and has shown a remarkable agreement between 
theory and experimental observation. In explaining the corona 
at atmospheric pressure he makes use of this agreement since 
he considers the corona a particular form of spark discharge. 

In brief outline, Townsend’s proof that the corona may be 
explained by the theory of ionization by collision consists in 
three steps: 

(1) The laws of sparking at low pressures between parallel 
plates are in accord with the theory of ionization by collision; 

(2) The fundamental relation of the theory, connecting pres- 
sure, electric force and the number of ions generated by asingle 
ion in moving one centimeter (a = pf (5) ), when applied 
to aconcentric wire and outer cylinder, leads to a:simple rela- 
tion between radius of wire, electric force and pressure which 
is in agreement with the results of experiment. 

(3) The values of electric force necessary to form corona are 
in agreement with the forces which may be calculated from 
the laws of sparking between plates. 

(1) All three of these steps are necessary for complete identi- 
fication of corona as a case of ionization by collision, but our 
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interest lies chiefly in the third. We will, however, first indicate 
briefly the agreement mentioned in the second step, omitting 
entirely discussion of the first, since the nature of the proof 
has already been suggested and further discussion would lead 
beyond the scope of this paper. 

(2) The relation mentioned as the second step of the proof 
is that when corona is formed on wires of different radii at dif- 
ferent pressures the product aXp is afunction of aX where 
p, a and X are pressure, radius, and critical surface intensity. 
In other words, if a and p are varied so that their product is 
constant then aX will also be constant. This relation follows 
simply by comparing the number of new ions generated by a 
single ion in moving through corresponding paths in two cases 
of concentric wire and cylinder, one in which the radii and pres- 
sure are a, A and p, and the other in which they are ka, RA and 
p/k. The proof need not be given here. Townsend quotes 
Watson’s results as follows, in support of the correctness of 
this reasoning; the values of p and a were chosen so that the 
product ap has the same value. 


p a »¢ ap AX 
760 0.1 75 76 as) 
560 0.136 55 76 %.5 
360 0.211 34 76 ee 
760 0.2 61 152 12.2 
560 0.272 44.5 152 12.5 
360 0.422 28.5 152 12 
760 0.5 46.5 380 23.2 
560 0.68 35 380 23.00 
360 1.055 22 380 23.2 


It will be noticed that the product AX is constant for ap con- 
stant. In a recent paper Townsend and Edmunds have re- 
ported observations of the corona-forming intensity on five 
sizes of wire (0.006 to 0.476 cm.) in two sizes of cylinder (1.98 
and 7.45 cm.) over a range of pressure one mm. to 760 mm. 
These results offer a much wider range for comparison than 
those of Watson. A large number of values of aX were ob- 
tained for each of 18 values of ab. The agreement in each case 
was very good. 

(3) The simplicity of the form of the expression connecting 
critical corona intensity with the radius of the wire at atmos- 
pheric pressure has always suggested that it should have a 
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simple explanation. Townsend has been the first to offer the 
‘explanation. As often happens, it is simple enough to cause 
surprise that it has not been seen before. Further, it depends 
on the theory of ionization only insofar as does the phenomenon 
of spark discharge. Explain sparking on any other theory and 
the law of corona formation is explained on the same theory. 
It should be noted, however, that there are in reality no other 
theories of sparking which have been developed to an extent 
comparable to that of ionization by collision. 

Assuming that the electric intensity or force at the outer 
boundary of the corona is 30 kilovolts per centimeter, the mini- 
mum sparking intensity for air, the average intensity in the 
X,+ 30 

2 
wire, at which corona is formed. Thus on the assumption that 
corona is a form of spark discharge this average intensity 
should be equal to that required to cause a spark to pass be- 
tween two parallel plates separated by a distance S=c—a 
c being the radius of the outer boundary of the corona, and a that 
of the wire. Now the law for sparking potentials between plates 
separated by small distances has long been known and is V = 
30S + 1.35, V being in kilovolts. Consequently by the above 
assumption 


corona is X,, being the intensity at the surface of the 


The radius of the corona c may be expressed in terms of X, by 
noting that forces at points outside the wire are inversely as 
their distances from the center. Thus X,, being force at dis- 

aX, 


tance a, and 30 that at distance c, we havec = 30° Substi- 
tuting: 
_X, + 30 Hay oe 1.35 
2 jX a1 
a } 0 

or 

X, = 30 + SS 

as Va 


which agrees very closely indeed with the author’s results as 
given in the first and second papers of this series, and also 
with those of Peek and Watson. 
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Although, as stated above, it is not necessary to invoke the 
theory of ionization to deduce the above relation at atmos- 
pheric pressure from the laws of sparking, the same cannot be 
said when the influence of pressure is to be included. The aid 
given us by the theory at this point is perhaps one of the most sat- 
isfying evidences of its correctness. We have already indicated 
that the theory shows that for the formation of corona Xa is 
a function of pa. Applying this to the above relation between 
a and X, and expressing p in atmospheres, we have: 


Xia = f (pa) 
: 9 
ae ip = il GS ay = 
‘pained A Tdi ltleWg 
or X;a = 30a+ >" 
Meyrin ye 
pa 
9 
or va xX = »(s0+ 72) 


This relationship was first shown experimentally by Peek, who 
verified it over a wide range. 

While the above satisfactory explanations of corona forma- 
tion, and the experimental results confirming them, are all 
based on the assumption and use of continuous potentials, it 
has been noted several times that corona-forming intensities 
have practically the same values for both continuous and the 
maximum values of alternating voltages. Although the exact 
identity of the values needs further proof, it is certain that, at 
low frequencies at least, practically the same law as to corona 
formation is obeyed by both alternating and continuous volt- 
ages. It has already been shown in these papers that the fre- 
quency, up to values of 2500 cycles, has little effect. The 
results of Ryan, however, indicate a pronounced effect at ex- 
tremely high frequencies. 

While, therefore, we now have a very satisfactory explanation 
of the first appearance of corona, there still remains the greater 
problem of the power loss above the corona-forming point. 
The results of Mershon and Peek show, over a wide range, the val- 
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ues of the loss which may be expected on transmission lines in the 
open. Experiments are now needed on clean smooth wires, and a 
study of the results in the light of the theory of ionization by 
collision. When this is done and the results compared with 
the interesting empirical law proposed by Peek, the electric 
properties of the air at atmospheric pressure so far as they 
are of importance to engineers will be fairly well understood. 
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Discussion ON “‘ THE ELECTRIC STRENGTH OF AIR—VI”’ (WHITE- 
HEAD), DEER Park, Mp., JuNE 29, 1915: 


Percy H. Thomas: May I askaquestion? Suppose we cool 
a gas down to a very low temperature—presumably there are 
then no free electrons in the unelectrified air. If so, what is 
the net result? 

John B. Whitehead: So far as I know, the cooling of a gas 
does not result in the absolute disappearance of the free electrons 
present. The conductivity represented by the electrons which 
are present in ordinary atmospheric conditions is so extremely 
small that it is very hard to measure. We can understand that, 
by remembering that air is one of the best insulators that we 
have, but there is nothing in the theory as to the existence of 
these electrons—it is really more than a theory, because the 
existence of independent electrons has been shown photographi- 
cally—to indicate that they would disappear. Of course, on 
cooling a gas the velocity of the molecules in their vibration, 
and their energy, will be decreased ; thus the likelihood of the libera- 
tion of electrons will be less and consequently the number of 
electrons should be less and less. -Whether they would ever 
disappear, I cannot say. 

Percy H. Thomas: I had in mind very low temperatures, 
10 or 20 deg. above absolute zero. Presumably, if there are 
only quiescent molecules, the tendency to collision would 
be reduced enormously for these low temperatures. There 
would then be no exciting electron to be considered. 

John B. Whitehead: Suppose you carry the gas down to 
actual liquidation, you still have a liquid, and I believe I am 
right in saying that in liquid there is always some dissociation, and 
dissociation simply means the presence of charged ions. If we 
consider the solids, and take the extreme case of the conductors, 
there is always present a large number of free electrons. 

Percy H. Thomas: I speak of air, eliminating the question of 
liquids and solids. It would seem in the air, which does not 
liquefy untilit gets almost down to zero, there is a case in which 
you would not have that dissociation of solid and liquids. 

John B. Whitehead: I do not see why if we have electrons 
free in gases at ordinary temperatures, they should entirely 
disappear at lower temperatures. 

F. W. Peek, Jr.: Dr. Whitehead has done well to bring a 
review of the several electron theories before engineers. The 
first time that such a review was made for the Institute was in 
January 1911 by Prof. Ryan. 

There are a few facts I should like to point out concerning my 
own work. My investigation of corona was begun in the early part 
of 1910. The laws of corona were deduced from data during the 
same year. Mention was first made of this work in an A. I. E. E. 
discussion in New York, January, 1911; the complete work done 
in this period was not published until June, 1911. 
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The visual corona law which has stood the test of a number of 
investigations, has, from the start, been more than an empirical 
one. I wish to emphasize this point. I will compare my 
development with the recent Townsend development given in 
the paper. The reasoning given in the development of this 
law in my June 1911 paper* is as follows: the gradient or stress 
to rupture air in bulk in a uniform field should be constant for a 
given air density or molecular spacing. This value is termed 
go, and is 80 kv. percm. Energy is necessary to rupture insula- 
tion. Ina non-uniform field, as that around a wire, the break- 
down strength of air is first reached at the conductor surface; at 
an infinitely small distance from the conductor surface the stress 
is still below the rupturing gradient. Hence, in order to supply 
the necessary finite rupturing energy the gradient at the conduc- 
tor surface must be increased to some higher value, g,, so that at 
a finite distance away the gradient go is 30 kv. per cm. This 
means that a finite thickness of 
the insulation must be under a 
stress of at least 30 kv. per cm. 
The rupturing energy is in the 
zone between g, and go. Since 
the field is radial the thickness 
of this zone must be a function 
of the conductor radius. 

A study of the data showed 
that when breakdown occurred _|| 
the stress was always 30 kv. per ‘© 
cm. at 0.301V7 cm. from the : ee eran 
wire surface for all sizes of wire; Rie t 
the gradient, g,, at the surface 
was higher for small wires than large ones (7 is the wire radius in 
cm.) This is shown graphically in Fig. 1 for a large and small 
wire. 

The law may now be directly written from the above 


0.301 ) 
O(1 a 
anne. 
For parallel planes or for air in bulk 
a = @ 
Zyl = aZ0 


Thus the strength of air is constant and equal to 30 kv. percm., 
but in non-uniform fields it is apparently stronger for reasons 
explained above. If the air is made less dense, that is the mole- 
cular spacing is changed, the strength of air in a uniform field 
should decrease directly with the air density, 6 


g! i) = 6 Lor 
TRANS) A les sb LOLI Vole SX, Part Illitp: 18o75 
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However, for non-uniform fields, the energy distance should also 
change, thus, 


0.301 Vr ob 6 
This relation was predicted before tests were made. It was 


found from tests made in 1911 and published in June 1912, that 
the energy distance becomes 


o3201V 


and the complete law 


yt Stonh (1 si 0.301 ) 


Vvré 


Thus far the form of this rupturing energy has not been con- 
sidered as it was unnecessary in order to develop a rational work- 
ing equation. The electron theory is a useful instrument in all 
of this work. The following application of the electron theory 
was brought out in my 1912 paper.* 

When low potential is applied between two conductors any 
free ions are set in motion. As the potential and, therefore, the 
field intensity or gradient is increased the velocity of the ‘ions. 
increases. At the gradient of g9 = 30 kv. per cm. (6 = 1) the 
velocity of the ions becomes sufficiently great over the mean free 
path to form other ions by collision. This gradient is constant 
and is called the dielectric strength of air. When ionic satura- 
tion is reached at any point the air becomes conducting and glows, 
or there is corona or spark. 

Applying this to parallel wires: when a gradient, g,, is reached 
at the wire surface any free ions are accelerated and produce 
other ions by collision with molecules which are in turn ac- 
celerated. The ionic density is thus gradually increased by 


successive collisions until at 0.301V7 cm. from the wire surface 
where go = 30 ionic saturation is reached or corona starts. 
Air must thus be stressed over a minimum finite distance at a gra- 
dient of 30 kv. per cm. or above in order to bring any portion of 
ut up to tonic saturation by successive collisions. The distance 


0.301V 7 cm. is, of course, many times greater than the mean free 
path of the ions and many collisions must take place in this 
distance. Thus, for the wire corona cannot form when the grad- 
ient of go is reached at the surface, as at any distance from the 
surface the gradient is less than go and a sufficient number of 


ions cannot be supplied to bring any finite thickness of the air 
up to ionic saturation. 


*F, W. Peek, Jr., Law of Corona II, III, Jan. 1912, 1913, 
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The gradient at the surface must, therefore, be increased to gy, 
so that the gradient at finite distance away from the surface 


(0.301V7 cm.) is go. That is to say, energy is necessary to start 
corona. go, the strength of air, should vary with 6; g,, however, 
cannot vary directly with 6 because the greater mean path of the 
ions at low air densities, the greater energy distance is necessary. 
6 thus enters in the expression for the energy distance 


0.301 vt 


from conductor to space.* 
The corona sparking distance c—a as discussed by Dr. White- 
head is 


There can be no doubt that corona is spark 


c-a=a {i 


Since X, = 


, 
+ 
| 


as a is the radius. 


0.3 Va is my ‘energy distance,” or the finite thickness of air 
that must be broken down in the process of rupture, 


0.3 Vr cm., 


as clearly brought out in my first paper. 
This is also true for the further development of the formulas 
when 


which is also my energy distance or breakdown distance. 
Prof. Ryan in his 1911 paper also referred to a ‘‘striking dis- 
tances!’ 

This particular theory, discussed by Dr. Whitehead, assumes 
that the average gradient in a radial field produces the same 
effect as the gradient in a uniform field over the same distance; 
that corona is spark across distance c— a. On these assump- 
tions it is shown that the corona law corresponds to an empirical 
spark-over law. 


*P, W. Peek, Jr., ‘‘Dielectric Phenomena in High-Voltage Engineering,”’ 
Chap. IV. 
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I would like to call attention to the fact that for a wire in a 


<e€ <3, corona and spark-over are 


cylinder, and ratio 


simultaneous though the distance from cylinder to cylinder may 
be much greater than c — a. 
Referring to loss measurements on polished wire which 


r 


i 


Transformer 


03VF Load 
pe r 


Fic. 2 Fic. 3 


Dr. Whitehead suggests, such measurements have been made.* 
These measurements check the loss law. 

I might state here that early in 1912 I rectified appreciable 
power at 200 kv. by corona. That it was possible to do this 
was brought outby a stroboscopic study that I made which showed. 
that the positive corona extended out a considerable distance 
from a point, whereas the negative corona did not do so. By 


Volts 


LSPS 


Fic. 5 


placing an electrode between two points, and connecting this elec- 
trode through the load to the neutral of the transformer, the mid 
electrode was always positive by contact with the corona stream, 
first from one needle and then the other, from half-cycle to half- 
cycle.{| The diagram of connections, stroboscopic photograph, 
and oscillogram of rectified current are shown in Figs. 3, 4 and 5. 


*P. W. Peek, Jr., ‘‘ Dielectric Phenomena in High-Voltage Engi- 
neering.” 


+Dr. Steinmetz suggested the application of this principle to rectifi- 
cation. 


FLATE Li. 
A. 1. E. E. 
VOL. XXXIV, 1915 


Electrodes [PEEK] 


+ Discharge without Stroboscope as [PEEK] 


- Discharge with Stroboscope “LE [PEEK] 


+ Discharge with Stroboscope shifted 180 deg. - [PEEK] 


Fic. 4—StTRoBposcopic STUDY OF CORONA RECTIFIER 
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During the past two years I have investigated the corona 
due to transient voltages of extremely short duration. Visual 
corona may be produced by transient voltages whose duration 
. measured in micro-seconds. I hope, shortly, to publish these 

ata. 1 

E. E. F. Creighton: The subject as presented and discussed 
so far may seem to be very largely of a theoretical character, but 
in our lightning arrester work we find it of very considerable | 
practical value. It is annoying to place a voltage on a lightning 
arrester, and have to wait for one of these little ions to come in 
the gap. That is what we have to do. They are apparently 
floating around wide apart, and if the impressed potential on the 
arrester is what is called the spark potential, it may be necessary 
to wait two or three seconds until a little ion comes in the proper 
position in the gap to start the discharge. I wonder if Dr. 
Whitehead could explain, from the work done and the theory 
given, the normal ionization of the atmosphere. Why do we 
always have about so many ions, never going much below a 
certain value? One would think that the electrons would com- 
bine in such a way that in some cases they would disappear 
entirely. It does not seem as though the collisions of the mole- 
cules would have enough energy normally to detach one of these 
electrons. 

Harris J. Ryan: Dr. Whitehead’s paper sets forth the elec- 
tron theory and the theory of corona formation clearly in terms 
possessed by the electrical engineer. The atomic theory and the 
kinetic theory of gases have long been indispensable in the 
thermodynamics of working fluids. It now appears that the 
electron theory and the theory of ionization by collision will be 
equally indispensable in the electrodynamics of the electric 
fluid. The theory of ionization by collision is not a failure 
because it can account for little beyond corona formation. It is 
an infant theory, as yet, though growing rapidly. Even the 
mature kinetic theory of gases continues to grow. Many actions 
are inaugurated by corona formations. Some of them are 
mechanical, thermal, chemical, magnetic and those of the ultra- 
violet light. It is too much, therefore, to expect a theory of 
ionization by collision to account for the aggregate results of 
the complicated array of actions and inter actions that succeed 
corona formation. 

In concluding his paper, Dr. Whitehead suggests the need of 
corona formation experiments on clean smooth wires and a 
study of the results in the light of the theory of ionization by 
collision. Thus the electrical properties of air at atmospheric 
pressure, so far as they are of importance to engineers, will 
be fairly well understood. In the limited sense intended, this 
is true. It is manifestly not intended to suggest that the end of 
corona studies as required for engineering isin sight. The power 
losses and injuries to insulators that may be caused by coronas, 
once they are formed, are highly dependent upon the time 
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characteristics of the voltages with which they are produced. 
Besides, such effects are dependent in part upon the electric 
properties of the air, also upon its other physical and chemical 
properties, and for the rest upon factors that attend the particular 
circumstances. : 

Studies of effects following corona formation in relation to the 
time characteristics of the actuating voltage are now becoming 
important. The limited energy spark potential studies of 
Steinmetz and Hayden, the super-spark potential studies of 
Imlay and Thomas, and more recently of Creighton, and the 
line corona loss studies of Mershon, Peek and others have dis- 
covered and emphasized the importance of this field of investiga- 
tion. Recent experiments have demonstrated that the high- 
frequency sine wave voltages sustained at 90,000 will discharge 
15 in. from a blunt point to a grounded plate at one-third of the 
value of the 60-cycle voltage required to produce the same dis- 
charge. Foran increase of one inch in the 15-in. gap the required 
increase in the 60-cycle discharge voltage was five times as much 
as the corresponding increase in the sustained 90,000-cycle volt- 
age. The sustained high frequency coronas have many of the 
properties of the corresponding 60-cycle coronas, greatly exag- 
gerated. They may speedily damage the most refractory insula- 
tions, even when present to a comparatively small extent. It 
seems likely that many forms of high-voltage transients may 
produce much the same phenomena, though with lessened 
intensity. 

Every available form of voltage should, therefore, be used for 
experiment in this field. .Such forms should include continuous 
voltages, sustained alternating voltages at helpful frequency 
intervals from low to high, single sudden impulses, single impuls- 
ing damped oscillations, intermittent wave trains of damped 
oscillations, and combinations of these with and without energy 
supply. Much attention has already been given to corona 
formation and effect under conditions that correspond more or 
less to those of standard operation. Air and other insulators 
must not fail unnecessarily under conditions brought about by 
accident or special practise. In many circumstances, accidents 
will produce almost every possible voltage-time variation, briefly 
sustained or as a transient. It would seem, therefore, that 
studies of the above sort, along with those suggested by the 
author, made with the guidance of the electron theory of ion 
formation and action, will lead to many useful results and the 
further growth of such theory. : 

Percy H. Thomas: May I ask Prof. Ryana question? Assuming 
we have air stressed at 90,000 cycles continuous voltage below 
the corona point in a fairly uniform field, is there any noticeable: 
rise in temperature in the air in a few seconds? 

Harris J. Ryan: Not at all in the experiments we have per- 
formed. We have not undertaken any delicate means of detect- 
ing hysteresis in the air; that is, any heating due to the movement 
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of the thousands of electrons present per cu. cm. They are 
being moved back and forth, and there must be some heat pro- 
duced by them, but it is so small that in working around a good 
sized electrode, carrying high voltages, at high frequency, such 
heating was very slight. We have not been able. to detect 
heating through the senses in the ordinary fashion and it would 
doubtless require very delicate means of determination. 

Percy H. Thomas: That does not explain, then, the higher 
discharging power of the higher frequency voltage? 

Harris J. Ryan: No. 

Percy H. Thomas: Have you any explanation for it? It is 
most startling in the experiments you have made. 

Harris J. Ryan: I took cyclograms of the energy that is 
consumed in the flames of high-frequency coronas, and the form 
of the cyclogram indicates that the ionization is continued from 
crest to crest of the voltage waves and that it does not go out 
in the manner that Dr. Whitehead has so beautifully shown when 
you use 60 cycles per second. He has shown that it goes out 
within 0.0001 of a second. When one is using 90,000 to 250,000 
cycles per second, the crests of the waves return in less time than 
that required to extinguish the corona. The cyclograms deter- 
mined that the high-frequency corona was acting very much as a 
non-changing resistance. 

Percy H. Thomas: The fact that the loss in the corona varies 
as the frequency, suggests the loss of energy and heat as one of 
the explanations. 

Harris J. Ryan: At these high frequencies, the power factor 
of the charging current issuing from a conductor in corona was 
found to be about one quarter of the corresponding power factor 
found at 60 cycles. The heating does not, therefore, continue 
to increase as rapidly as the frequency, though doubtless at 
90,000 cycles the heating in the corona may be 400 times as great 
as at 60 cycles. 

L. W. Chubb: The empirical formulas in the paper use the 
constants 30 and 32 for the ultimate strength of air. I would 
like to ask Dr. Whitehead if the breakdown for small distances 
between parallel plates is not larger than this. 

J. B. Whitehead: Yes. © 

L. W. Chubb: When the distance between electrodes is too 
short for the ions to attain sufficient kinetic energy to produce 
new ions by collision we assume that the potential gradient can 
be raised to a value which will ionize the air by disruption of the 
molecule. This constant, which is apparently around 50 kv. 
per cm., would seem to have a place in the formulas for sparking 
and corona formation. 

I believe that the range of application of empirical formulas 
should be stated by giving some kind of maximum and minimum 
limits for the variables involved. Such formulas derived from 
experimental results through a certain range are often misused 
because they do not show the facts in extreme cases, 
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John B. Whitehead: Only one or two of the points raised 
require answer. Before answering them I wish to say that per- 
haps the greatest value of the theory of ionization is that it allows 
us to base our explanation of all of these phenomena on the 
simple laws of mechanics. The only mysterious thing which we 
invoke is the presence of an electric charge and the presence of 
electric force, and if we accept these, and we must accept them, 
as they are observed facts, we can explain all gaseous conduc- 
tivity in terms of the simple laws of kinetics and mechanics. 
That is the ultimate aim of all physics today, not only in the 
domain of electricity and magnetism, but in all other fields. 

I think Mr. Peek and Prof. Ryan have both mentioned the 
importance of the time element in phenomena of this character, 
and there are already ample indications that in carrying the 
formation of corona down to an exceedingly small interval of 
time we have new factors appearing, Prof. Ryan has already 
published some of his results, and I hope there are others to come. 
I am glad to know that a further paper from Mr. Peek will 
appear shortly. 

Mr. Creighton has asked the variation of the normal ionizaticn 
of the atmosphere. The range of variation over the whole sur- 
face of the earth is about as 1 to 4, that is to say, the number of 
free ions as indicated by measurements on the conductivity, varies 
within about these limits. Now, thecollision of molecules is not 
the only source of freeionization. Ultra-violet light, radioactive 
substances, X-rays, etc., or electromagnetic impulses of any 
character, may increase the ionization, and in consequence the 
conductivity of air. I do not think that physicists are ready to 
give a complete explanation of the free ionization of the atmos- 
phere. Certain it is that part of it is due to collisions between 
molecules, but it is also recognized that the earth contains radio- 
active substances, which give off emanations and radiations. 
These vary in different locations, thus causing a variation in the 
normal state of ionization. 

Mr. Chubb’s question was as to whether in exceedingly small 
air gaps the strength of air is any greater than 30,000 to 32,000 
volts percm. It is, but only so in the case of air gaps which are 
so short that they are shorter than the mean free path of the 
molecules of the gas. These distances are so small that the 
experiments can be carried out only with great difficulty. Such 
phenomena are entirely outside of the relations we are consider- 
ing in the present paper. 
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THE RELUCTANCE OF SOME IRREGULAR MAGNETIC 
FIELDS 


BY JOHN F. H. DOUGLAS 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The development of the idea of magnetic reluctance is sketch- 
ed, and the mathematical and experimental methods of de- 
termining it are first discussed. On the theoretical side it is 
ae theory of complex quantities which leads to numerical re- 
sults. 

The electric field of an electric generator is next analyzed 
and made to depend approximately upon the reluctance of two- 
dimensional magnetic fields. This study indicates as preferable 
the one shown in Fig. 6 at the left. 

The reluctance of these various magnetic fields is determined 
by experiments made on sheets of high-resistance metal cut in 
suitable forms, and by mathematical computation. These re- 
sults are put into charts and formulas convenient for the use 
of those interested in electrical design. The results of the 
tests are proved to be more accurate than most of those already 
published. In particular, present leakage flux calculations are 
most in error. 

Of more general interest are the plates of the shape of the 
magnetic lines of force in the various parts of electrical machinery. 
In particular, Figs. 42 to 48 include some new results. The 
flux lines in the corners of transformers and induction motors 
are there shown, and the exact solution to the much-discussed 
sine-wave alternator problem is there given. 

The paper is divided into (I) Introduction, (II) Historical 
Development, (III) Description of Experiments, (IV) Accuracy 
of Results, (V) Conclusions. There are two appendices giving 
some mathematical details, for reference purposes. 


I. INTRODUCTION 

F WE apply a difference of magnetic potential between 
two portions of the surface bounding a region of space, 

a certain amount of magnetic induction will be developed. 
If no induction crosses the remainder of the surface, we have 
a region which is a tube of induction, carrying a definite amount 
of flux and consuming a definite amount of magnetic potential 
or mangetomotive force. All such magnetic fields possess a 
definite amount of reluctance, R, which is the ratio of the 
applied magnetomotive force, M, to the resulting flux, ¢, thus, 


R=M/¢ (1) 
1067 
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If there is no magnetic saturation present this reluctance is 
a constant. Only fields in media without saturation are con- 
sidered in the following paper quantitatively. A few flux dis- 
tributions in iron are, however, considered qualitatively. 

The reciprocal of reluctance is called permeance or magnetic 
conductance. It is denoted by P; thus, 


aU OM. (2) 


If the lines of flux flow are everywhere parallel and the equi- 
potential sections are everywhere the same, the magnetic field 
can be said to be regular. Such a field has a reluctance which 
can be readily expressed in terms of its dimensions. Thus, 


R=L[yA (3) 


where L is the length of the magnetic flux path, A the area of 
its cross-section, and mw the permeability of the medium. 

The above equation can not be used for an irregular magnetic 
field, except for an infinitesimal portion of a tube of induction, 
where infinitesimal values of L and A may be taken. Re- . 
course must be had, therefore, to the fundamental definition of 
reluctance in equation (1) by considering the mutual relations 
between M and @. 

In this paper attention will be limited to some irregular two- 
dimensional magnetic fields; that is, to fields in which the flux 
lines are all parallel to some plane surface. The results, how- 
ever, will be extended to apply to certain three-dimensional 
fields, by making approximate assumptions. 

Owing to the fact that there is no magnetic insulator known, 
the magnetic fields around dynamoelectric machinery are very 
irregular. There is fringing of flux in the air gap, and leakage 
flux between the poles and around the slots. As a consequence 
designers have to use various correction factors, which even 
yet are more or less empirical. A study of the field of typical 
electrical machines was made in search of forms of magnetic 
circuit which needed study. In addition, on the mathematical 
side, various cases were canvassed systematically. Beginning 
with those simple shapes which led to simple integrals, study 
was made of all possible forms up to those which involved in- 
tegrals more difficult than the elliptic integrals of the first and 
second kind. Of all these cases those promising any use were 
selected for study. It wasin the hope that some of the cases 
which are worked out here might be of use, that the experi-- 
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ments and the mathematical work were carried out. Some 
of the results may be of use in analogous electrical problems. 

The exact significance of equation (1) can best be obtained 
by reviewing briefly the historical.development of the subject, 
tracing out the gradual unfolding of the conceptions involved. 
This will form the first natural division of the subject. 

The various experimental methods which have been used 
will be described and discussed in the next section of the paper. 
Before describing a set of experiments made with high-resist- 
ance metal strips, an analysis of the magnetic field surrounding 
an electrical machine will be made. 

The simplifying assumptions made in picking out certain 
two-dimensional fields as applying to what is in reality a three- 
dimensional problem are sufficiently serious to warrant dis- 
cussion. Before passing on, therefore, to the conclusions, the 
accuracy of the results will be compared with that of the present 
methods. 

The detailed mathematical treatment of the problem of the 
reluctance of irregular magnetic fields, is not included in this 
paper, because of its complexity and too special interest. Never- 
theless the writer went over the ground, both mathematically, 
and experimentally, and found both methods needful for se- 
curing the best results. Those interested in this side of the 
subject, can consult the references given in the historical section 
of this paper. Those who prefer to use an analytical formula 
to a curve of permeance, can consult an appendix to this paper 
where the mathematical results are given. Another reason for 
their inclusion is that, while the figures were drawn carefully, 
greater accuracy might in some cases be desirable. 


IJ. HistoricaL DEVELOPMENT 


Equation (1) is sometimes called Ohm’s law for the magnetic 
circuit, from its similarity to the law of the same name in the 
electric circuit. This similarity is made the basis of the ex- 
periments described in this paper. Although simple in its 
final formulation, the law was discovered at a comparatively 
late date, because the ideas implied were of gradual growth. 
The existence of a potential function, the solenoidal character 
of magnetic force, the identity between electromagnetism and 
permanent magnetism, the existence of magnetic induction 
within iron, the idea of a closed magnetic circuit, were all 
needed for the final formulation of Ohm’s law for the magnetic 


circuit. 
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The existence of potential as a function whose space deriva- 
tives give the components of the fields of force, is due to La 
Place!, who used it with reference to the attraction of gravita- 
tion. The name itself is due to Green’, who proposed it in his 
prize essay published in 1828. La Place showed that gravita- 
tional potential satisfies the equation 

d*V d?V d?V 


ae + ae tae = i 


which is known by his name. This equation followed from the 
law of the inverse square of the distance discovered by Newton.* 
The suitability of such a function in the case of magnetism 
must have been apparent, because magnetic attraction was 
already recognized as a case of central forces. In 1785 Coulomb? 
demonstrated that the inverse square law was true for magnetism. 
The application of potential to magnetic theory followed at 
once. . 

In 1813 Poisson’ called attention to a limitation to La Place’s 
equation showing that it did not apply to the interior of the 
attracting body. In 1827 he derived the correct equation for 
the space within an attracting mass.6 Owing to this differ_nce, 
for a time the magnetic field inside a magnet was thought 
of as entirely different from that outside of the same. 

In July 1820 Oersted’ discovered electromagnetism, and a 
very short time after that Ampere* showed the equivalence 
of an electric circuit with a magnetic shell. Thus, the existence 
of a magnetic potential was proved for all points of the mag- 
netic field except those within the magnetizing coil. The 
variation of magnetic potential within the substance of iron, 
however, was still unknown. These same experiments of Am- 
pere’s furnished us also with the idea of magnetic potential as 


1. Memoires de l’Academie Royal de Paris, 1782. Mechanique 
Celeste, Book 3, Chap. 2. 

2. Collected Papers p. 25. 

3. Principia, (1687) Book 3, Prop. 1-7. See also Thomson and Tait, 
“ Natural Philosophy” Part 2, p. 9. 

4. Memoires de l’Academie Royal de Paris; 1785 p. 583; 1788, pp. 
587 and 603. 

5. Nouveau Bul. Soc. Philomatique Vol. 3, pp. 388-392. 

6. Memoires de l’Academie de Paris Vol. 6, July 10, 1827. 

7. Schweigger’s Journal Vol. 29, p. 273. 


8. Ann. de Chemie et Physik. 1820. Gilbert’s Annalen, Vol. 67, 
(1821). 
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related to an electric current. The unit of magnetic potential, 
however, came later. 

The concept of electric current as the universal cause of 
magnetism, even in permanent magnets was the last step in 
the development of the theory of magnetic potential. In 
magnets revolving electrons within the atom constitute the 
source of magnetic potential. 

The idea of a magnetic flux is also of gradual growth. At 
first, magnetic effects were considered as being exerted at a 
distance and manifested only when iron filings, a compass 
needle, or other magnetic body was present. However, the 
labors of Gauss and Weber, with their charts of magnetic fields, 
served to make the idea of fields of force more tangible. In 
1813 Gauss’ proved that the surface integral of magnetic force 
over any closed surface is proportional to the amount of at- 
tracting matter within it. This he proved directly from the 
law of inverse squares. The constancy of this integral could 
not help but suggest the idea of a flux or flow of force, constant 
in amount, from one magnet pole to another. This so-called 
solenoidal character of magnetic flux was, however, really im- 
plied in La Place’s equation. 

If H,., Hy, and H, are the three components of the magnetic 
field parallel to the three co-ordinate axes, and if the field is 
solenoidal, 


dive medi 0d H, 


dx i dy a dz CO (5) 


That electromagnetism was solenoidal followed at once from 
Ampere’s discovery that a current was equivalent to a mag- 
netic shell. 

In 1831 when Faraday!! discovered magnetic induction, he 
was inevitably led by the idea of cutting lines of force to the 
conception of the physical reality to be ascribed to them. His 
experiments in 1851’ confirmed the solenoidal character of 
magnetism within the substance of the magnet itself. The 
concept of tubes of force and of induction followed at once. 

The belief in a magnetic circuit of flux was of gradual ac- 


9. Werner v. Siemens, Wiedeman’s Annalen, Vol. 24 (1885), p. 94; 
Larmor, ‘‘ Aether and Matter,’ (1904), p. 108. 

10. Werke, Band 5, p. 9. 

11. Experimental Researches, First Series, Vol. 1. 

12. Ibid, Vol. 3, Sects. 3077 and 3109. 
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ceptance. At first the identity of the tubes of induction out- 
side the magnet with those inside was not clear. The term 
“magnetic circuit” was first used in 1833 by Ritchie,” and the 
term “‘closed magnetic circuit” in 1853 by Dub“ and De la Rive.” 
The connection between magnetic force and induction in iron 
and the distinction between them, outside magnetic substances, 
was all that was then needed before Ohm’s law for the magnetic 
circuit could be formulated. These were supplied by the 
discoverer. 

The earlier theory of induction in iron took into account two 
distinct actions going on at once. First, there was a magnetic 
field inside the iron but due to outside influences. Second, 
there was a field due to the polarization of the iron itself. Al- 
though this conception is helpful, it delayed the formulation 
of Ohm’s law for the magnetic circuit. It was on the basis of 
this theory that the early determinations of the quality of iron 
was made. In 1854 Kirchhoff calculated the susceptibility of 
iron from some of Weber’s experiments with an iron ellipsoid. 
In January 1873 Stoletow"’ first used the ring method of testing 
for determining the quality of iron. 

We owe the statem:nt of Ohm’s law for the magnetic circuit 
to Rowland,!® who not only determined the experimental re- 
lation between magnetic force and induction within iron, but 
also distinguished between the two. He originated the con- 
ception of magnetic force as a localized magnetomotive force. 
That is, magnetic field intensity was the gradient of magneto- 
motive force, rather than the flux density which would be set 
up in air, were the magnetic substance removed. _The name 
of permeability as the ratio of magnetic induction developed 
in iron to that produced in other bodies is due to Lord Kelvin,! 
who attributed the idea of magnetic conductivity to Faraday. 
However, this point of view can be traced back as far as L820 
when Cumming”? measured crudely what corresponded to mag- 
netic conductivity rather than susceptibility. This was a 
rather close approach to the idea underlying Ohm’s law for 

13. Phil. Mag. Series 3, Vol. 3, p. 122. 

14. Poggendorf’s Annalen, Vol. 90, p. 436. 

15. Treatise on Electricity, Walker’s translation, Vol. 1, p. 293. 

16. Crelle’s Journal, Vol. 48, p. 374. 

17. Phil. Mag., Series 4, Vol. 45, p. 40. 

18. Phil. Mag., Series 4, Vol. 46, p. 140, (Aug. 1873). 

19. Papers on Electricity and Magnetism, p. 484, (1872). 

20. Camb. Phil. Trans., Apr. 2, 1821. 
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the magnetic circuit. Permeab lity as the permeance of a unit 
cube is of course due to Rowland. 

Rowland also proposed, in his article, the ampere-turn as the 
unit of magnetic potential difference. In opposition to this 
Bosanquet”! later proposed as a unit (10/47) of an ampere- 
turn. He also coined the term ‘‘ magnetomotive force.’’ This 
unit of Bosanquet’s has persisted in spite of the priority of Row- 
land, and in spite of the return to the confusion between field in- 
tensity in air and induction in air, apparently because of the 
great influence of Maxwell. Maxwell” spoke of the intensity of a 
magnetic field as defined by the result of excavating a cavity 
in the iron of a particular shape. This ‘“‘mouse and cheese”’ 
theory has always been a hindrance to electrical engineers, and 
manufacturing: companies have always used magnetization 
curves in the form developed by Rowland.™ Recent text- 
books* still disagree as to the issue thus raised. 

The term reluctance for magnetic resistance is due to Heavi- 
side,> while the term permeance ais due to S. P. Thompson.” 
The use of reluctance and Ohm’s law for the magnetic circuit 
of dynamos was first brought to the attention of engineers by 
Hopkinson,2” who however introduced a modification by using 
curves of induction plotted against field intensity, or B-H curves. 
The suitability of Ohm’s law for parallel as well as series mag- 
netic circuits was pointed out first by Kapp.” 

The beginning of the theory of the reluctance of two-dimen- 
sional magnetic fields, was in the mathematical theory of 
goedetic lines of various kinds. This was next applied to the 
flow of electric currents in two dimensions and finally extended 
to magnetic problems. Maxwell attributes the application to 
the electric current to Prof. W. R. Smith,?® and develops it 
himself in Chap. XII of his ‘‘ Treatise.” The following points 
are worthy of notice. (1) His treatment involves the theory 


21. Phil. Mag., Series 5, Vol. 15, p. 205, (Mar. 1883). 

22. Electricity and Magnetism, Vol. 2, Sect. 398, p. 24, 3rd Ed. 

23. Ayrton and Perry, Jour. Soc. Teleg. Eng. & Elec., 1886, p. 518. 
24. Karapetoff, ‘‘ Magnetic Circuit,” lst Ed. p. 12 and p. 266. Pender, 
Principles of Electrical Engineering,’ Chap. II. 

25. Electrician, (London), Vol. 21, (1888), p. 27. 

26. Dynamo Electric Machinery, 4th Ed. (1892), p. 186. 

27. Phil. Trans. Royal Soc., 1886 Part 1, p. 331. 

28. Jour. Soc. Teleg. Eng. & Electr., 1886, p. 530. 

29. Proc. R. S. Edin., 1869-70, p. 79. See also Treatise on 
Electricity and Magnetism, 3rd Ed., p. 185. 
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of the conjugate functions of a complex variable. (2) Although 
this is the usual basis for the theory, his conclusions are inde- 
pendent of this method of treatment. (3) Part of this theory 
is essential to an understanding of the graphical and the experi- 
mental methods. (4) His exposition is confusing to those who 
do not care to go into the mathematical method deeply. (5) 
A brief outline of this theory is necessary. 

The reluctance of an irregular two-dimensional magnetic 
field, such as OAPB in Fig. 1, is 


RET) (6) 


where v is the reluctivity or reciprocal of the permeability yu, 
t is the thickness, and R’ is a constant which depends only 
upon the shape of the field. If we always work with a thick- 
ness 


b =p CT) 


of the field, we see that R’ is the 
reluctance of such a slice and is 
independent of the material. R’ 
may be called the geometric re- 
luctance of the field.*° Au ote 
Each line of flux may be char- 2-6: 
acterized by a number called the 
flux function. This is defined as 
the amount of flux passing between this line of flux and an 
arbitrary point or zero of reference, and within a thickness of 
the field equal to its reluctivity. The flux function at a point 
is that belonging t6 the flux line passing through that point. 


Ime, I 


The geometric reluctance R’ is expressible through the flux 
and potential functions. Thus in Fig. 1, the geometric reluct- 
ance of OAPB is 


R'oapn = (Vp a Vo) (bo BT Po) (8) 


The total reluctance of a slice of any thickness can be obtained 
by combining equations (6) and (8). A study of the reluctance 
of two-dimensional irregular magnetic fields is nothing else 
than the study of the graphical and analytical relations between 
the potential and the flux functions. 

Let us consider the field in Fig. 1 as divided by lines of force 
at equal increments of the flux function A@, and also by equi- 


30. Karapetoff, ‘‘ Magnetic Circuit,” Chap. 5, p. 93. 
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potential lines at equal intervals AV which are equal to Ad. 
Let us consider that the field is divided also by parallel planes 
into laminae of a thickness ¢ =v. The field is divided thus 
into cells each of which has a reluctance of unity, and all the 
angles of which are right angles. Moreover if the intervals 
A¢@ and AV are sufficiently small, the curvature of the sides 
of the cells can be neglected. That each cell is a square, is 
easily seen from equation (8). Putting A = ¢Xvw, the, thick- 
ness being t and the width of the cell being w, we get, 


(vy) & 


die GC) 


Since ft is equal to v, the length of any cell / must be equal to 
its width w. The dimensions / and w are, however, shown 
in only one of the squares of Fig, 1. The fact that the flux 
and potential lines form what may be termed curvilinear squares. 
is made the basis of the graphical method of determining the 
reluctance of an irregular magnetic field. 

If we consider in Fig. 1 an infinitesimal square formed by two 
lines of flux, @ and 6+A¢, and by the two equipotential lines 
Vand V+AYV, wecan see from the geometry of the figure that, 


dV _ do dV _ dg 


Shy anaes cdc divimein ds (9) 


Functions satisfying these relations are called conjugate func- 
tions. By differentiating the first of the preceding equations 
with regard to x and the second with regard to y, we obtain, 
after combining, 


Pp , eh 
ant ea acm (10) 


in other words the flux function, as well as the potential func- 
tion, satisfies La Place’s equation in a two-dimensional mag- 
netic field. 

~The mathematical similarity between the flux and potential 
functions, suggests the possibility of transposing the roles of 
the potential and flux functions. It must be plain that, since 
the flux and potential lines form squares rather than rectangles, 
there can be no reason why one set of mutually orthogonal lines 
need be chosen as flux lines rather than the other. Thus for 
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every two-dimensional magnetic field, there is an exactly 
similar field in which the roles of the two sets of lines is com- 
pletely interchanged. 

Inasmuch as it is possible experimentally to trace out only 
one set of these lines, it is very convenient by transposing the 
field to obtain the other. Very considerable use was made 
of this principle in making the experiments described in this 
paper. 

The mathematical methods used in treating the problem 
involves the use of complex numbers such as x + Viet y or x+-993 
and more particularly the use of functions of these complex 
variables as representing the equations of the lines of force and 
the equipotential lines. The idea of giving a geometrical 
signification to the square root of a negative number is due to 
Argand*!, who suggested in 1806 that X +jY or X¥+-V—1 Ycould 
be represented by a point With the co-ordinates X and Y. 

The importance of the theory of complex numbers lies in 
the fact that, if we equate, 


We 0 oe Va ee af cere aa (11) 


we obtain two functions of X and Y, that is @ and V, which are 
conjugate to each other.*? Thus @ and V are related to each 
other as a two-dimensional flux function and potential function. 

The properties of rational algebraic and trigonometric func- 
tions of a complex variable were familiar to Cauchy and Euler, 
but precise ideas of what constituted functionality were lack- 
ing until Rieman.* In 1799 Gauss** proved that all functions 
of a complex number were themselves complex numbers. Thus 
graphically, for every point (X, Y) in the Z plane there is a 
corresponding one (¢, V) in the W plane. Equation (11) can 
be thought of as transforming any figure in the W plane to a 
corresponding figure in the Z plane. 

In 1822 Gauss® proved that the transformations effected by 
equations of the type of equation (11) were conformal; i.e. the 
angular relations were preserved and the corresponding in- 


31. Essai sur une maniére de represente les quantities imaginaires 
dans les constructions geometrique. 

32. Rieman, Gessamelte Werke, p. 5, see also Webster, Dynamics 
of Particles and of Rigid, Elastic and Fluid Bodies, p. 522. 

33. Chrystal, Algebra 4th Ed. 1898, Vol. 1, p. 253. 

34. Gessamelte Werke, Vol. 3, p. 1. 

35. ibid, Vol. 4, p. 192. 
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finitesimal parts of the two diagrams were similar. For instance- 
in the equation, 

mre jie IgV) (12) 
we may regard the function F {_ ) as transforming an irregular 
conductor in the (X, Y) plane into another conductor in the 
(€,) plane. These conductors are equivalent since the 
equipotential and flux lines in one conductor are all changed 
conformally in the new conductor; that is, without changing 
the shape of the enclosed cells of reluctance. In particular in 
equation (11), the lines in the Z plane formed by the lines 
@ = 0,1, 2, etc. and V = 0, 1, 2, etc. are small curved squares, 
and any rectangular conductor bounded by flux and equipoten- 
tial lines is converted into an equivalent irregular conductor. 
If one tries a few simple functions of (X + 7Y), and plots the 
curves of constant @ and V, he can quickly convince himself 
of the truth of the above statements. The importance of this 
principle to the theory of the reluctance of irregular magnetic 
fields, is that it furnishes a means of converting irregular into 
rectangular conductors, of which the reluctance is known. 

In 1825 Gauss** showed that every conformal change could 
be represented by equation (12) provided only that the proper 
functions be found. This was equivalent to proving that every 
irregular conductor could be converted by this equation into 
an equivalent rectangular conductor. While it would be more 
convenient to make this conversion directly, it is generally 
found necessary to make the conversion in two steps through 
an intermediate irregular conductor equivalent to both. A 
conductor whose only boundary is an infinite straight line is 
found to be a most convenient intermediate form. 

As a simple example of the use of the above method, let us 
take the function, 

Mat = CX ff V)?s) db = X?—Y" 3. VV = 2tXe¥; 
The lines of flux and equipotential are mutually orthogonal 
hyperbolas. Wecan use this function therefore to find the 
reluctance of any figure bounded by these lines, such as that 
in Fig. 2... Thus 

eee Vow V5 2X4 Ve—2 Xo Vo 
bo— Po (XPV) =X —Y.*) 


_ 2-5-5-2-5-(-5) _ 100_ 4, 1 
~ (32— 02) — (0?—0%) 9 9 


36.. Schumachers Astr. Abh. 1825, Ges. Werke, Vol. 4, pp. 189-216. 
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From the point of view of equivalent conductors, the above 
equation may be said to convert the irregular conducter in 
Fig. 2 into the rectangle V = 50, V = —50,@ = 0,and @ = 9. 
The method illustrated by this problem has its limitations; 
for the proper function needed to suit a particular boundary 
is not always known. 

The transformation of a polygonal area conformally into a 
half plane has been known since 1867, and is due to Christ- 
offel?? and Schwartz.38 This is equivalent to converting a 
polygonal conductor into its equivalent conductor having a 
straight-line boundary. We are then able to find its reluctance 
easily by converting it a second time by the same theorem into 
a rectangle. 

Let it be desired to convert the polygonal conductor shown 
in Fig. 3 into its equivalent conductor consisting of an infinite 


T Plane 


+€ 
Z Plane 
pent 
t--o |. tt, 
ne eee 
Fic. 8—DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING 


Fre. 2 SCHWARTz’S THEOREM 


half plane with a straight line boundary. Let Z = (X +7Y) 
be the co-ordinates of any point in the polygonal conductor, 
and let t = €+ jy be the two rectangular co-ordinates of the 
corresponding point in the equivalent conductor with the straight 
line boundary. Then Schwartz’s and Christoffel’s theorem 
states that 


Z - {cu (t— te) 


where 6), 02, etc., are the angles shown in the figure, being plus 
when measured toward the right and minus when measured to 
the left. The constants 41, te, etc., at the corners of the boundary 


37. Annali di Matematica, Vol. 1, (1867), p. 89. hs 


38. Crelle, Vol. 70 (1869), p. 105. See also, J. J. Thomson, ‘‘ Recent 
Advances in Electrictiy and Magnetism” p. 208. 


> 


2 


=| 
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are the co-ordinates of the corresponding points in the straight 
line boundary of the ¢ plane. Three of these constants are 
arbitrary, and the remainder are determined by the geometry 
of the polygonal conductor. The constant C determines merely 
the size and orientation of the equivalent conductor as a whole. 
There is of course another equation similar to equation (13) 
which transforms the conductor in the half ¢ plane into a rec- 
tangular conductor in the W plane, whose co-ordinates are } 
and V. 

When the equations of the lines of force and equipotential 
surfaces are desired, it is necessary to keep the signs and argu- 
ments of the various terms in equation (18) perfectly correct. 
When, however, the reluctance or resistance only of the irregular 
field is desired, without regard to the shape of the flux and equi- 
potential lines, a simpler method may be used. In this case we 
integrate equation (13) without regard to argument, using 
only the moduli of the various terms, from one corner of 
the figure to another. In other words, the equation is inte- 
grated from ft; to fe, fg to t3 etc. This method makes graphical 
integration possible. 

The first use of Schwartz’s and Christoffel’s theorem for an 
electrical problem was made by Kirchhoff*® who used it to de- 
termine the capacity of plate condensers. The first suggestion 
of using the method in magnetic phenomena is due to F. W. 
Carter,*° who adapted Kirchhoff’s and Thomson’s results to the 
pole-tip fringing in an electric machine. J. J. Thomson*! used 
the method in his book ‘‘ Recent Advances’’ to find the capacity 
of the guard-ring electrometer and F. W. Carter* applied the 
result with some improvements to slot and air-duct fringing. 
The results are limited theoretically to the case of infinitely 
broad teeth, and infinitely deep slots. C. H. Lees® has de- 
termined the effect of a sudden change in the width of a con- 
ductor upon its resistance. He also found the effect of a narrow 
saw-cut onits resistance.“4 The writer has applied the method 
generally to check his experimental results. Since these com- 

39. Monatsberichte der Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin, Vol. 15, p. 144. 
See also J. J. Thomson, ‘‘ Recent Advances’”’ Chap. 3, Section 238. 

40. Inst. Elec. Eng. Jour. Vol. 29 (1900), pp. 925-9383. 

41. Chap. 3, Sect. 241, p. 227; and Sect. 243, p. 233. 

42. Electrical World and Engineer, Vol. 38 (1901), p. 884. See also 
Inst. Civil Eng. Proc., Vol. 187 (1912), p. 311. 


43. Phil. Mag., 5th Series, Vol. 16 (1908), pp. 734-739. 
44, Phys, Soc. Proc., Vol. 23 (Aug. 1911), pp. 361-366, 
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putations are not included, it should be stated that the agree- 
ment was in all cases very close. 

An application of this theorem to hydrodynamical problem 
has been made by Mitchell and Love*. There are a few ; 
other more or less complicated cases where Schwartz’s theorem 
has been applied, but these will not be quoted because they 
seem to be mostly of academic interest. 

For irregular conductors bounded by circular arcs, reference 
may be made to Forsythe, ‘‘Theory of Functions,” 2nd ed., Art. 
271, p. 644. For the flux and potential problems in thin curved 
sheets, see Darboux, ‘‘ Theorie General des Surfaces.’’47 

The reluctance or resistance of irregular fields in three di- 
mensions does not in general admit of solution. Indeed, there 
is not such thing as a flux function, except in a few cases. One 
of these is when the bounding surfaces and all the flux and po- 
tential lines are in surfaces of revolution. These cases are fre- 
quently met with in electrostatic problems, and therefore offer 
scope for future work along these lines. The following refer- 
ences are given to aid further study.*® 

Closely allied to the analytical method of conjugate func- 
tions is a graphical method due to L. F. Richardson‘? and to 
Dr. Th. Lehman.®® It is quite fully developed by these authors | 
for a two-dimensional field. It depends essentially upon the 
fact that the small square cells of such a field can be quite ac- 
curately drawn by the judgment of the eye, and also upon 
the fact that it is easy to adjust them correctly by the use of 
a pair of dividers. In this way various irregular fields can be 
drawn, and by counting the number of squares in series and 
in parallel, the reluctance of the field can be obtained. Mr. 
Richardson points out how the method may be used in the 
case of irregular fields bounded by surfaces of revolution, and 
also to the case of bodies made of a material showing saturation. 
Use was made of this method in drawing Fig. 26. 

A very striking experimental method of determining the 

45. Phil. Trans. Royal Soc., 1890 part A, p. 389. 

46. Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc., Vol. 7 (1891), p. 175. 

47. Vol. 1, Book 2, Chap. 4, pp. 170, 176-180. 

48. Stokes. “On the Steady Motion of Incompressible Fluids’ 
Camb. Phil. Trans. Vol. 7, 1842: Math. and Phys. Papers, Vol. 1, Da clos 
Sampson. ‘‘ On Stokes’ Current Function” Phil. Trans. 1891, Part A. 

49. Phil. Mag., Series 6, Vol. 15, Feb. 1908, p. 237. 


50. E. T. Z. Vol. 30, (1909) pp. 995-1019. Lumiere Electrique, Vol. 
8, No. 43, p. 403. 
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shape of the lines of force in a magnetic field is due to Hele- 
Shaw, Powell, and Hay*!, using the property that a viscous 
fluid in steady motion flows according to the same laws as an 
electric current. In order to render the stream lines visible, 
they injected thin lines of coloring matter. They controlled 
the permeability of the medium, by varying the thickness of 
the layer of fluid. They determined in this way the field re- 
sulting when cylinders, rings, toothed and shuttle armatures, 
and other variously shaped bodies are introduced into a magnetic 
field. They checked in this manner the theoretical work done 
by Carter. They were followed by Dr. W. M. Thornton,® 
who used the method for determining the flux distribution in 
the armature cores of electrical machines. These plates are 
reproduced in a paper by Hansen before the A. I. E. E4 An 
application of the same method for determining the electro- 
static fields in a three-phase cable has been made by Thornton 
and Williams.*® 

In order to use the above method to determine the dctual re- 
luctance of an irregular field of force, measurements were made 
of the pressure of the liquid supply, the quantity of flow, and 
» the coefficient of viscosity. 

The most useful experimental method of determining the 
reluctance of irregular magnetic fields, is to make use of the 
similarity of the electric and the magnetic circuits, and measure 
the resistance of the corresponding irregular electric circuit. 

Kirchhofi®* was the first to propose determining the equi- 
potential lines and resistances of an irregular two-dimensional 
electric current field, by the use of a specially cut sheet of metal 
and specially fastened electrodes. Application of the method 
to other cases was made by G. Carey Foster and Sir Oliver 
Lodge®™” in 1875, who gave a good bibliography of this part of 
the subject. Gaugain®® modified this method by using liquid 
conductors such as mercury, zinc sulphate, and copper sul- 
phate. W. G. Adams*? developed Kirchhoff’s method, making 

51. Electrician (London), Vol. 54, Nov. 25, 1904, p. 213. Phil. 
Trans. Royal Soc. Vol. 195, 1900 Part A, p. 303-327. 

52. Electrical World and Engineer, Loc. Cit. 

53. Jour. Inst. Elec. Eng., Vel. 87 (Feb. 26, 1906), p. 125. 

54. A. I. E. E. Trans. Vol. 28, June 30, 1909, pp. 993-1001. 

55. Engineering, Vol. 88, Aug. 27, 1909, p. 297. 

56. Poggendorf’s Annalen, Vol. 64 (1845), p. 497. 

57. Proc. Phys. Soc. of London, Vol. 1, pp. 113-193. 


58. Ann. de Chemie et de Physik, No. 3, Vol. 64, 1862, p. 200. 
59. Proc. Royal Soc. 1875, Vol. 23, p. 280. 
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suitable for three dimensions, and using liquid instead of solid 
conductors. 

The use of an electrical experiment upon thin sheets of an 
electrical conductor, for determining the reluctance of the 
corresponding magnetic fields was proposed by F. W. Carter*® 
in 1901. He himself, however, used only the mathematical 
method. He also proposed the use of the conjugate character 
of the flux and potential functions to determine the shape of 
the lines of force. Since a millivoltmeter can only be used to 
trace equipotential surfaces, if we desire to trace lines of flow, 
we must contrive to interchange the two sets of lines. Mr. 
Carter proposed cutting a metal strip, to the shape of the de- 
sired irregular magnetic field, but to solder the electrodes to 
those parts of the boundary which were flux lines.. The re- 
maining or desired equipotential portions of the boundary were 
to be left free. In this way, an interchange of the roles of flux 
and potential functions is secured upon the boundary, and con- 
sequently throughout the rest of the strip also. 

The suggestions of Mr. Carter were first carried out by Mr. 
C.H. Smoot, who used the method to check experimentally 
the reluctance of a case solved theoretically by Mr. Carter. : 
He applied the method, also, to get the flux distribution in the 
air gap of an alternator. Both suggestions of Mr. Carter were 
used by the writer in the tests described in this paper. 

An application of the similarity of the electric current field 
to the electrostatic field, has been made in 1913 by Fortescue 
and Farnsworth®, who used a three-dimensional electrical model 
of various irregular electrostatic fields. Recently R. Forster 
has developed a method of determining the electrostatic field 
which he applied to a three-phase cable. He used a conduct- 
ing liquid, and to avoid polarization, inverted the functions of 
the galvanometer and battery circuit of a Wheatstone bridge. 
The method seems to have points of similarity to one of those 
used by G. Carey Foster and Sir Oliver Lodge.“ 


III. DEscriIPTION OF EXPERIMENTS 


In order to determine the reluctance of various irregular 
magnetic fields, use was made of the similarity of the electric 


60. Electrical World and Engineer, loc. cit. 

61. Jour. Western Soc. Eng. Vol. of 1905, p. 500. 

62. A. I. E, E. Trans., Vol. 32, Part I (1918), p. 893. 

63. Archiv fur Elektrotechnik, Vol. 2, 1918, No. 5, pp. 175-180. 
64. Proc. Phys. Soc. of London. Loc. Cit. 
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and the magnetic circuits, and of the conjugate character of 
the flux and potential lines. The resistances of various irregular 
sheets of metal were measured upon an apparatus shown in 
Fig. 4, and the equipotential lines were also traced out. This 
was done to determine the permeance of the similar magnetic 
field, and the shape of the lines of force. 

Measurement of the resistance consisted in setting the stylus 
attached to the terminals of the millivoltmeter alternately on 
the two points between which the resistance was desired, and 
adjusting the terminal on the slide wire for a null reading. 
This was easily done, as the millivoltmeter had a zero center, 
and both a ten and a hundred millivolt scale. Readings were 
taken of the two ammeters and of the settings upon the slide 
wire. 

The main current and the current in the slide wire were 
maintained constant to suit 
frequent calibration — tests. 
Since the absolute resistance 
was not desired, but only the 
geometric resistance, calibra- 
tion of the meters was not 
made. The calibration of the 
slide wire was effected check- 
ing it against a regular or 
rectangular sample cut from 
the same sheet as the irregular 
sample, and ruled into exact 
squares. In this way identical thickness was secured between 
the irregular sample and the sample for calibration. The current 
in the slide wire was adjusted so that the drop in twenty centi- 
meters was twenty millivolts. This current was held rigorously 
constant. The main current was adjusted carefully at each cali- 
bration so that the drop in one square of the calibration sample 
was equal to that of approximately twenty centimeters upon 
the slide wire. In any case the exact drop in the calibration 
sample K was noted. In other words a drop of K centimeters 
on the slide wire was equivalent to one unit of geometric re- 
sistance or reluctance both in the regular calibration sample, 
and the irregular sample for testing. Thus to find the resist- 
ance between two points 1 and 2 at which the slide wire settings 
were V, and V2, we divide the difference of the settings by K. 

Direct deflection of the millivoltmeter was not used, except 
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when, under special circumstances, a range beyond that of the 
slide wire was required. For this reason a drop of twenty 
millivolts per twenty centimeters of slide wire was chosen so 
as to make extrapolation easy. 

In most of the problems investigated it was desired to de- 
termine the shape of the lines of flux, while the millivoltmeter 
could only trace equipotential lines. Hence the roles of the 
flux and equipotential lines was transposed, by fastening the 
electrodes to only those parts of the boundary which, in the 
magnetic problem, are flux lines. In this way the millivolt- 
meter can be used to trace the flux lines. The resistance, as 
measured in this way, is really the geometric conductance or 
permeance of the problem which it is desired to study. Thus 
we have for computing the permeance the equation 


P = (Vi — V2)/K (14) 


In tracing out the equipotential lines upon the test sample, 
the slide upon the slide wire was set upon a suitable point 
and the stylus which touched the plate was moved about so as 
to find points for which the millivoltmeter deflection was null. 
The stylus was carried by a pantagraph and thus the lines of 
force were drawn at once. The slide wire settings were usually 
varied four centimeters at a time; so that each strip, marked 
off in this way, could be divided graphically into five cells of 
Square shape. However this was not invariably followed; and 
always at any singular point, such as at a corner, an extra line 
was traced. While experiments were in progress, the use of a 
pantagraph for tracing equipotential surfaces was described by 
Fortescue and Farnsworth in their A. I. E. E. paper mentioned 
above. 

The metal selected for testing was an alloy made by the 
Driver-Harris Co. by the name of ‘‘ therlo.” The sheets were 
approximately 10 mils thick. (4 mm.). The specific resistance 
was approximately 40 michrohms per centimeter cube. This 
metal was selected because of its high specific resistance, small 
temperature coefficient, and low thermoelectric power when 
used with copper. 

The first tests were made to test for thermal effects, which 
were found to be negligible. The samples were clamped be- 
tween heavy copper terminals, projections having been left upon 
those edges of the sample which it was desired to maintain ata 
constant potential. 
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The next tests were made to determine the effect of contact 
resistance drop between the test sample and the copper clamps. 
The drop was found to be considerable and steps were taken 
to reduce it. First the copper terminals were cleaned with 
emery cloth, and then partly amalgamated. The drop was 
reduced in this way considerably, so that regular tests were 
begun. In order not to include the contact. resistance drop 
the potential was read upon the therlo sheet, but very close to 
the copper electrodes. To facilitate this work, a fine line was 
ruled upon the metal sheet on which the potential was desired, 
The copper electrodes were then clamped Very near and parallel 
to this line. 

It was noted, in cases where the clamps were so placed that 
the current entered the metal sheet non-uniformly, that the 
potential along the desired equipotential line varied, because 
of a varying contact resistance drop. Upon comparing the 
results with those calculated from the mathematical theory, 
certain discrepancies were discovered. Search was made for 
constant errors, and found in excessive contact resistance, and 
too infrequent calibration samples. Also, in certain cases, 
thickness measurements were made rather than the equality 
of thickness between calibration and test samples secured. In 
such a small thickness as 10 mils, this was of necessity somewhat 
in error. The figures shown in this paper were mostly taken 
during this first series of tests. It is believed, however, that the 
shape of the lines of force are substantially accurate, even if 
the spacing between them is only approximate. 

In the second series of tests a rectangle was cut from every 
irregular shaped template after it was tested; and this rectangle 
was used for calibration. Owing to the large number of tests 
made it did not seem desirable to solder the electrodes directly 
to the therlo sheet in order to secure a low contact resistance, 
because, in each sample tested, the electrode was cut to a smaller 
size several times. The following compromise proved to be 
very satisfactory. Thin strips of copper about five mils thick 
were soldered to the test sample accurately adjacent to the line 
on which the potential was desired. This combination was 
clamped between the heavy electrodes. The double thickness of 
therlo and copper was easily cut. Not only was the contact 
drop greatly reduced in this way, but the highly conducting 
copper strip served to redistribute the current before it entered 
vhe therlo test sample. Even when the current entered the 
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therlo sheet more in some places than in others, the voltage 
setting along the desired equipotential line hardly varied at all. 
This was in marked contrast to the first series of tests. In this 
way not only was the difficulty of contact resistance overcome, 
but in such a manner that the work was rapidly clamped, mea- 
sured, unclamped, cut to a new size, and occasionally resoldered. 

A few irregular test pieces were measured and found to give 
results in complete agreement with the mathematical theory. 
It was believed then that the constant error was eliminated. 
In one of the last series of tests, 1t became necessary to solder 
several sheets of therlo together, in order to obtain a template 
of sufficient size. Owing to warping and the presence of oxide 
the seam had to be very wide, and the sample was, therefore, 
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Fic. 5—FLux DISTRIBUTION AROUND AN ELECTRIC MACHINE 


heterogeneous. As a consequence some constant error in these 
tests is to be expected. Fig. 25 shows the arrangement in this 
case, together with the method adopted in laying out an irregular 
template and trimming it to size. 

Fig. 5 shows roughly the general character of the lines 
of force around a multipolar electric machine. It is apparent | 
that the lines of force are not parallel to any one plane, except 
perhaps in the air gap. Nevertheless the sketch suggests vari- 
ous irregular two dimensional fields, which are at least approxi- 
mations to the actual field. In Fig. 6 is shown the various sub- 
divisions of the field of an electric machine, which result from 
imagining the lines of force guided by certain surfaces. At 
the right is shown the best assumptions as made at present, 
while at the left is shown another method, which will be shown 


. 
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in a later paragraph to be more accurate. It will be noted that 
the assumptions made in the figure at the left reduce the various 
sections of the field to two-dimensional flux distributions, suit- 
able for treatment by the methods outlined. Another point 
of interest is that the figure at the right shows some obvious 
sources of error; namely, in two places two kinds of flux are 
supposed to occupy the same space at the same time, and also 
the field is the more cramped of the two. In the experimental 
work the shapes of the irregular magnetic fields shown in Fig. 6 
at the left were systematically taken up and studied. In ad- 
dition a few extra topics of some interest suggested themselves 
as the work progressed and were investigated. 

The effect of the slots and teeth upon the value of the air- 


Fic. 6—SuUBDIVISIONS OF THE FIELD OF AN ELECTRIC MACHINE 


1—Pole tip fringe 6§—Pole shoe flank fringe 
2—Pole tip leakage fringe 7—Armature core 
3—Pole side leakage 8—Pole core 

4—Pole flank leakage 9—Pole yoke 

5 —Pole shoe flank leakage 10—Pole shoe and pole tip 


gap reluctance has been partially investigated by F. W. Carter 
and reported in the Electrical World.®. He assumed infinitely 
deep slots, and infinitely wide teeth, and neglected the effect 
of the notches cut to receive the wedges. These factors are 
reported on here. 

In Figs. 7 and 8 is shown the flux distribution in the air gap 
of a slotted armature. The sample of sheet metal for testing 
was cut in the form shown by the letters a, 0, c, d, e, f, the elec- 
trode being soldered to the strip at the lines ab and de. When 
the current was passed through the strip, the curved lines of 
force were traced out by the pantagraph as shown. The mea- 
sured resistance gave the permeance of the flux from the tooth 
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ends and that in the tooth fringe combined. Since this com- 
bined permeance depends upon the tooth width, 2x, we usually 
desire to find the excess or fringe of this permeance. That is, 
the fringe permeance is the amount that the total permeance is 
in excess of that which might be expected to pass from the ends 
of the teeth, under the assumption that the lines of force were 
all radial. In Fig. 7 the permeance of the fringe is calculated 
from experimental values by the formula, 


Ve ray Va 2x 


P = 
Yu K g 


(15) 


Here (V.—Va)/K is the total measured permeance, and 2x/g is 
the apparent permeance directly’ between the teeth and the pole 
surface. 

In Figs. 7 and 8, g represents the-air gap, S the slot width, 


Fic. 7—TootH FRINGE FLUX FOR Fic. 8—TooTH FRINGE FLUX FOR 
SMALL AIR GAP LARGE AIR GAP 


D the slot depth, @ the angle between the tooth side and end. 
In general, the symbols used will be clear from reference to the 
figure. The dotted lines labeled a, 6 and c represent three 
shapes of notches cut to receive the slot wedges. These notches 
in the test pieces were cut to a depth of 20 per cent of the slot 
width on each side. 

Some of the data together with computations are shown in 
Table I; the results are plottedin Fig. 9. In addition the effect 
of the depth of the slot, and the inclination of the tooth tip~ 
were studied and these results plotted in Figs. 9 and 10. 

It is to be noted, that the effect of the depth of the slots is 
negligbile until the depth is less than the width. Also, it is 
apparent that the presence of a notch has little effect unless 
the tooth tip forms an angle less than 90 deg. The data for 
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the other cases studied were worked up in exactly the same 
way, and will not be included in this paper. 


TABLE I. 


DATA AND COMPUTATIONS FOR DETERMINING FRINGE PERMEANCE 
FROM TEETH. 
CALIBRATION: 
Meter Ai read 12.0 amperes, Meter Az read 32 millivolts. 
Drop in one square of calibration sample equaled 19.95 centimeters drop on slide wire. 
Thickness of sample 9.6 mils. 
Test DATA AND COMrUTATIONS. 
(1) Effect of shape of armature slot, when J) > S and x = 1. 


Wee 
Shape S g Va Ve ae a) pe Py =. 
19.95 g & 
(a) 10.0 5.0 9.9 44.4 abate (al 0.400 123i) 2.0 
(b) 10.0 5.0 9.7 45.5 IAs) 0.4 1.39 2 
(c) 10.0 5-0 9.7 45.7 1.80 0.4 1.40 2 
(d) 10.0 570 9.6 45.7 1.805 0.4 1.405 2 
(a) seal St) 1.0 12,2 105.8 4.69 2.0 2 69 7.0 
(b) 7.0 1-0 12.6 110.5 4.90 2.0 2.90 7 
(c) 7.0 1.0 13.1 Mae 4.93 2.0 2.92 7 
(d) 7.0 1.0 13.8 112.2 4.93 2.0 2.93 ‘a 
(2) Effect of depth of armature slot. when S’g = 8,S =10, andz =1. 
Vigo 
D g Va Ve Pees ee Py 2 
19.95 g S 
15.0 25 12.5 103).2 4.535 1.60 2.935 1.50 
5.0 1.25 12.1 105.2 4.650 1.60 3.050 0.59 
2.5 1225 1253) TNs auf 5.070 1.60 3.470 0.25 


Note: Shapes a, b and c refer to the shapes of the tooth-tip shown in Figs. 7 and 8. 
Shape d is rectangular pole tip without any notch cut for the slot wedge. 


The curve in Fig. 9 for infinitely narrow teeth, and that in 
Fig. 10 for various depths of slots, were obtained mathematically 
and not experimentally. It is interesting to note that whether 
the teeth are infinitely wide or infinitely narrow the fringe per- 
meance is nearly the same. Experimental results for moderately 
wide teeth agreed more closely with the curve for infinitely wide 
teeth. 

The practical effect of the slots is to increase the air-gap 
reluctance, or to decrease its permeance. We may think of 
the effective area of the flux as decreased, and the ratio of this 
decrease as the air-gap factor Ka. 

The effective area is very readily computed from the cu ves 
of permeance in Figs. 9 and 10, by multiplying the permeance 
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P; by the airgap gto get the amount to be added to the width 
of each tooth for fringing.® Anaiytically the tooth fringe At is 


Ab = Py x2 (16) 


On the other hand, we may think of the average length of 
the lines of force in the air gap as increased in the Tation ia 


s/g 


Fic. 9—FRINGE PERMEANCE FROM SIDES OF TEETH TO ARMATURE 
(DEEP SLOTs) 
1. Infinitely wide teeth. 2. Infinitely narrow teeth. 


This point of view is perhaps the most helpful when the air gap 
is long, for two reasons. In the first place, with a long air gap 
the ratio of S/gis small and Figs.9and10 are inaccurate. Inthe 
second place, a theoretical investigation showed that the width 
of the tooth had an important effect in this case while 
the size of the air gap was unimportant. The results of this 

66. For example see Karapetoff, ““ Magnetic Circuit’, Chap. 5, p. 93. 
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investigation are shown in Fig. 11. The excess length to be 
added to the air gap is obtained by taking the reluctance R from 
the curve and multiplying it by the tooth pitch, \. Analytically 
the excess air gap with Aa is 

MGT SER SN (17) 
That the width of the teeth has an important effect upon the 
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Fic. 10O—FRINGE PERMEANCE FROM SIDES OF TEETH TO ARMATURE, 
FOR T/G = 0 


air gap reluctance for long air gaps, 1s seen by comparing with 
the approximate curve also shown in Fig. 11. This approxt- 
mate curve was calculated from the formula for Fig. 9, curve 
2, for a small ratio of S/g. , 

The case of the air gap of an induction motor is one that 
proved too difficult for the writer’s power of analysis. How- 
ever, it is a case that might well be studied from the experi- 
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mental side. It has been partly solved by F. W. Carter,” ina 
footnote of an article on Magnetic Centering of Electrical Ma- 
chinery. 
The various approximate formulas for air-gap factor are 
now of little interest; a short bibliography, however, is given.® 
Because of desired economy of space a detailed description 
of each experiment will not be given. In each case the shape of 
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Fic. 11—Excrss RELUCTANCE OF AIR GAP FOR ExTRA LONG AiR GAps 


the template cut for testing can be seen by referring to the figure 
giving the shape of the lines of force. The portion outlined by 
the letters a, b, c, d, e, fin each case gives the shape of the test 


67. Proc. Inst. Civil. Eng. Vol. 187, (1912), p. 311. 

68. Guilbert, Ind. Electrique, Vol. 9, (1900), pp. 377-379. Muller, 
E. T. Z., Vol. 1906, Vol. 27, p: 1108. Wall, Inst. Elec. Eng. Jour., 
Vol. 40, pp. 550-568. Baillie, Electrician (London), Vol. 62, (1909), 
p. 494. Rezelman, Lumiere Electrique, Vol. 11, (1910), p. 202. 
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piece, the electrodes being soldered to the lines ab and de. 
In each case data were taken in a formsimilar to Table I, and 
the permeance calculated in the same manner. In all cases the 
curves of permeance were calculated by means of the mathemat- 
ical method as well as the experimental method, and in all 
cases the results were found to agree very closely. Any special 
features differing from the above are specially mentioned. 


Fic. 12—SHarpe or PoLe-Tie Fic. 13—SHAPE OF POLE-TIP 
FRINGING FLUX FRINGING FLUX 


The magnetic field in the interpolar regions of a dynamo is 
shown in Figs. 12, 13, 14, and 15. The flux which leaves the 
pole b c d is composed of two parts. The one which passes to 
the armature directly between a and f is the useful flux, while 
the rest between f and e passes directly from pole to pole and is 
leakage. Just as the useful flux may be divided into the air 
gap flux, and the pole tip fringe, so the leakage fix may be™ 


Fic. 14—-SHAPE oF POoLE-TIP Fic. 15—SHAPE OF POLE-TIP 
FRINGING FLUX FRINGING FLUX, PROJECTING 
PoLe-Ties 


- divided into the pole side leakage (calculated) as if passing di- 
rectly from one pole to the other) and the remainder which 
may be called the pole tip leakage flux. The pole tip fringe 
may be calculated from the experimental data by the formula 

Py = (Vz — Va)/K — (%/A) (18) 
The pole tip leakage fringe may likewise be calculated by the 


formula 
Py = (Ve —Vp/K — (y/B) (19) 
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Here Va, Vy, and V, are the slide wire readings at the points 
a, f and e as shown in the figures, and K is the calibration con- 
stant. 

The values of the pole-tip fringe permeance are plotted in 
Figs. 16 and 17 and that of the pole-tip leakage permeance in 
Fig. 18. It is interesting to note that the curves for pole-tip 
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Fic. 16—PERMEANCE OF FRINGE FLUX FROM POLE-TIPS TO ARMATURE 


fringe, are similar in shape to those for tooth- -tip fringe as in 
Fig. 9 except for a constant difference of 0.88: this is easily 
proved by the mathematical method given above. An approxi- 
mate curve used frequently at present is that of Hawkins and 
Wrightman® given at top of Fig. 16. The effect of pole tip 
fringing is practically to increase the pole face width W os an 


a 


69, Inst, Elec. Eng. Jour., Vol. 29, pp. 436, 
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amount A W in all, or one half that amount at each pole tip. 
This fringe is obtained from curves in Figs. 16 and 17 by mul- 
tiplying the ordinates by the air gap g. Analytically, 


AW = Pg (20) 


The occasional negative value for the pole tip leakage in 
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Fic. 17—FRINGE PERMEANCE FROM POLE-Tips TO ARMATURE, f = O 


Fig. 18 really indicates that the pole tip fringing encroaches 
so far on the pole tip that the leakage flux is actually decreased 
thereby. Thus the error which is committed in Fig. 6 at the 
right, in assuming two different fluxes in the same place, is 
rendered plain. The amount to be added to the length of each 
pole to allow for this pole tip leakage is obtained by multiplying 
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the ordinate of Fig. 18 by K, the distance between the pole 

cores nearest to the air gap. Or, expressed analytically, 
AH = PykK (21) 


By referring to Fig. 5 it will be seen that some of the leakage 
flux passes directly from the pole core to the pole yoke. This 
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Fic. 18—EFFEcT OF ARMATURE UPON POLE SIDE LEAKAGE PERMEANCE 


path is shorter than that assumed from the pole core to the neu- 
tral plane. As a consequence the permeance of the leakage 
flux is somewhat increased. Study of a field of flux some- 
what similar by the method of complex quantities has indi- 
cated that this effect can be allowed for by adding to the 
length of the pole a fringe A H, which is approximately 


AH = 0.3 A?/H (22) 
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Here A is half the distance between the poles, and H is the lenyth 
of the poles. 


The distribution of leakage flux between circular poles of a 
multipolar machine is given in Fig. 19. The dotted lines give 


Fic. 19—LEAKAGE FLUux. DIs- Fic. 20—-LEAKAGE FLUX BE- 


TRIBUTION BETWEEN ROUND TWEEN SMALL RECTANGULAR 


POLES POLES 


the best previous assumption, that of Dr. R. Pohl’, which 
consists in imagining the lines of force to be involutes and straight 
lines. The cramped character of this assumption is readily seen. 
In Figs. 20 and 21 is shown the distribution between rectangular 
poles, and the dotted line ap- 
proximation which is due to 
Prof. Forbes.“ This assump- 
tion also cramps the field 
considerably. 
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Fic. 21—LEAKAGE FLUX BE- Fic. 22—EFrrect oF LEAKAGE 
TWEEN LARGE RECTANGULAR UPON FLUX AND M.M.F. IN 


POLES POLE CORES 


The effect of leakage upon pole saturation is shown graphically 
in Fig. 22. The free mmf. between the poles and the 
flux density in the interpolar regions, is shown at the left. 

70. Jour. Inst. Elec. Eng., Jan. 1, 1914, Vol. 52, p. 120. 


71. Jour. Soc. Teleg. Eng. and Elec., Vol. 15, (1886), p. 551. See 
also Hawkins and Wallace, ‘‘ The Dynamo”’, 3rd, Ed. p. 487. 
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Methods allowing for this effect are well known” and consist 
of counting only one-half of this leakage permeance as effective. 
The variation of the flux and ampere-turns in the pole core are 
shown at the right, both varying greatly. At present it is as- 
sumed that all the leakage enters at the pole tips; or, what is 
the same thing, the maximum value of ampere-turns in the 
pole core is taken throughout its entire length. It would be 


20 
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Fic. 23—LEAKAGE PERMEANCE FROM RounpD PoLes To NEUTRAL PLANE 
1—#xact solution 2—Approximate solution 


better to assume the leakage flux to enter the core at some point 
nearer the pole yoke, say one-half way up. The exact location 
could be determined by a graphical integration similar-to that 
given by W. B. Hird” for the case of the reluctance of tapered 
and saturated armature teeth. 


72. Hawkins and Wallace “‘ The Dynamo”, 3rd, Ed., p, 441. Pohl, 
Jvuur. Inst. Elec. Eng., loc. cit. 
73. Jour. Inst. Elec. Eng. Vol. 29, p. 939. 
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The values of the leakage permeance from round poles to the 
neutral plane are plotted in Fig. 23, together with that calculated 
from Pohl’s formula. The flux which leaves rectangular poles,» 
as in Fig. 21, between the points b c d, may be considered as 
divided into two parts. The first is that which would pass 
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Fic, 24—LEAKAGE PERMEANCE FROM RECTANGULAR POLES TO NEUTRAL 
PLANE, IN EXCESS OF THAT BETWEEN THE POLES 
(1) and (2) exact solutions—(3) approximate solution 


directly between the poles if the lines of force were straight; 
this is the pole face leakage. The remainder is fringe of the 
leakage flux, or what is called elsewhere the pole flank leakage. 
The formula for computing this leakage from the data is similar 
to equations (15), (18) and (19), and will not be given here. 
The result is plotted in Fig. 24, together with the customary ap- 
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proximate formula. In order to compute the leakage we 
multiply the ordinate taken from Fig. 24 by H, the length of 
the poles, increased AH for fringing at the roots, but not at the 
tip. It is to be noted that, except for very short machines 
axially, the upper of the two curves in Fig. 24 is the nearer 
the truth. In all cases the experimental data agreed closely 
with the upper curve. 

The template used for determining the pole shoe flank per- 
meance is shown in Fig. 25. This figure shows the method 
of trimming so as to get a number of different proportions with 
one sample. In Fig. 26 is shown the flux distribution; this 
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Fic. 25—MeETHODS oF MARK- Fic. 26— DISTRIBUTION OF FLUX 
ING AND CUTTING TEMPLATES OF IN THE FRINGE FROM THE POLE 
SHEET METAL TO SIZE, SO AS TO FLANKS TO THE ARMATURE—DE- 
ECONOMIZE MATERIAL TERMINED GRAPHICALLY 


corresponds to the right-hand part of Fig. 5, the line d e being 
an assumed flux line. This figure was obtained graphically by 
the method of L. F. Richardson, given above. Lines 2, 4, and 
6, and 9, 11, 18, etc., were drawn first. Then lines 1, 3, 5, 7, 
8, 10, 12, etc., were drawn to test the accuracy of the preceding 
lines. For instance,in the square 4, 6, s, u the line p r was 
compared with the line s ¢ for equality. Considerable readjust- 
ment was necessary, and the reader will no doubt note improve- 
ments. 

The flux leaving the pole in Fig. 26 between the points b c d 
may be divided in the usual way into air-gap flux, and the 
fringe flux. The formula for computing this from the data is 
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similar to equations (15), (18) and (19). In this way the 
permeance in Figs. 27 and 28 was computed and plotted. It 
will be seen that this permeance depends on both the ratio of 
f to gand of h to g. This permeance, it is to be noted, is the 
combined pole shoe flank flux, both useful and leakage flux; 
and includes flux on both ends. 


Fic. 27—PERMEANCE OF FRINGE FLUX FROM POLE FLANKS TO ARMATURE 
SURFACE—ForR AN OVERHANGING ARMATURE, 7.€., LONGER THAN POLES 


It will be noted that the point v on line of flux No. 9 in Fig. 
26, is also on the dotted line which is the projection of the arm- 
ature coils. Thus the point v may be regarded as the trace of 
the armature coils. The flux between the line 9 v f and the arm- 
ature links with the armature coils, and is useful. The flux 
between the line of 9 wv f and the line d e is really leakage flux. 
Readings of the slide wire setting Vz were taken at various points 
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shown on the dotted lines in Figs. 25 and 26, located at a dis- 
tance z from the armature corner. The fraction of the total 
pole shoe flank flux that is useful was calculated by the formula 


Pu -_ (Vz = Va)/K = (x/g) 
P - (Wii GD ee 
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Fic. 28—PERMEANCE OF FRINGE FLUX FROM POLE FLANKS TO ARMATURE 
—For OVERHANGING FIELD PoLEs 


This fraction was computed and plotted in Fig. 29. While 
this fraction theoretically should be a function of three variables, 
it was found it did not depend much upon the ratio, of f to g. 
This rather fortunate coincidence permitted the results to be 
plotted in a single set of curves. Fig. 29 was not checked 
theoretically. 
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It is to be noted that the line d e is an assumed flux line. 
There is no natural boundary between the leakage lines and the 
fringe lines, and hence the point d has to be assumed in a some- 
what arbitrary manner. Several rough trials have convinced 
the writer that the best location for the point d is at the junction 
of the pole shoe with the core, or at one-quarter to one-third 
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Fic, 29—CHART SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF THE POLE-FLANK FRINGE 
THAT IS USEFUL, FOR VARIOUS LOCATIONS OF THE ARMATURE COILS 


of the width of the pole waist from the armature. Rough as 
this method is, it is hoped that it will be useful; a more accurate 
assumption is discussed in a later paragraph. 

In order to use Figs. 26, 27 and 28 we first estimate the width 
f of the pole shoe flux by the method of the preceding paragraph. 
From the working drawing of the machine we compute the 
ratios h/g and f/g, and from either Fig. 27 or Fig. 28 obtain the 
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flank permeance. This we divide in two parts by means of 
Fig. 29, into the pole shoe flank fringe P, and leakage, Py 
The effect of the fringe is to add to the effective axial length of 
the air gap by anamount AL which is given by the equation 
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Fic. 30-—CHART FOR DETERMINING WIDTH OF POLE FLANK FRINGE 


The effect of the leakage fringe is to add to the leakage perme- 
ance by an amount 


P=Py(W+ AW), (25) 


where W + AW is the corrected width of the pole shoe next 
the armature. 

The principle of ‘maximum effect” can be applied to the 

» results given in Figs. 27 and 28, enabling one to pick out the 
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most favorable value of the width of the pole shoe flank flux, f. 
This principle states that of two possible assumptions as to 
flux, that is nearer the truth which is the larger. Fig. 30 is the 
result of an attempt to apply this principle to the problem. For 
a maximum total permeance, the derivative of the pole shoe flank 
permeance with respect to f should be equal to that of the 
leakage permeance, taken with the minus sign. In symbols, 


cag ae 
PO aC) 26) 


where P is given by Figs. 27 and 28, and P; is the leakage fringe 
or pole flank leakage given by Fig. 24 for a definite pole waist 
width W. We may solve the above formula for the derivative, 
and by referring to Fig. 30 where this 
quantity is plotted, we can pick out the 
proper value of f/g at once. 2 

The results given in Figs. 27-30 are 
somewhat complicated, and good service 
could be done by inventing an empirical 
formula which would fit the results fairly 
closely. The only previous attempt to 
deal with the matter adequately is an 
article by M. Legros”, whose formulas are 
too complicated to give here. 

The flux distribution between the poles of an interpolar 
machine (as produced by the m.mf. upon the main poles) 
is shown in Fig. 31. There is a fringe of permeance over that 
computed on the assumption of straight lines of force between 
the poles. This permeance is computed from the data in the 
usual manner and plotted in Fig. 32. The permeance is that in 
excess of computed permeance, up to the neutral plane only, 
for both ends of the interpoles and for two interpoles. 

The leakage flux distribution inside a slot is shown in Figs. 
33 and 34. The template cut in this case is similar to that cut 
for the preceding case. Both cases are similar to an electrical 
problem solved by C. H. Lees.“ The fringe permeance is defined 
in the usual way as the excess of the total permeance over that 
computed between the parallel parts of the slot. The formula 
for computing the fringe of permeance from the experimental 

74. Eclairage Electrique, Vol, 30, p. 437; Vol. 51, p. 12. 

75. Phil, Mag., loc. ctt, 


Fic. 31—F.Lux Dis- 
TRIBUTION BETWEEN 
MAIN AND INTERPOLES 
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data is similar to those previously mentioned. The permeance 
as plotted in Fig. 35 is that for the whole slot, per centimeter of 
axial length. Various approximate formulae have been pro- 
posed’*, most of which are based upon assuming the lines across 
the slot to be straight. These formulas are compared with the 
correct formula in Fig. 36 for the tooth tip angle of 45 deg 


Fic. 32—FRINGE OF LEAKAGE PERMEANCE FROM MAIN TO INTERPOLES 


All of these formulas give null result when the pole tip angle 
is zero, and hence are in considerable error. 

In Fig. 37 we have the field of flux produced by one armature 
coil embedded in nearly closed slots. Ata distance x =X 
from the first coil there is a second coil with a line of flux entering 

76. E. Arnold, Wechselstromtechnik, Vol. A ist Ede pe 44ee see 


Adams, A. I. E. E. Trans., Vol. 24, (4905), p. 3385, J. Rezelman, Lu. 
miere Electrique, Vol. 10, (1910), p: 298. 
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Fic. 33— DISTRIBUTION OF Fic. 34— DISTRIBUTION OF 
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Fic. 35—-PERMEANCE OF INTERNAL FRINGE OF SLOT LEAKAGE FLUX 
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the center of its slot. The flux inside this line links with only 
one coil, but that between this line and the center of the pole 
is flux of mutual induction. The permeance of this flux of 
mutual induction was evaluated theoretically by applying the 
method outlined in the historical section, and is plottedin Fig. 39. 

The flux of self-induction is the whole flux up to the mouth 
of the slot. In Fig. 38 is shown a detail of the armature leakage 
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Fic. 36—CoOMPARISON OF VARIOUS FORMULAS FOR SLOT LEAKAGE 


flux near the slot opening. It will be observed that close to 
the slot the lines of flux change gradually from a semicircular 
form to straight lines. The fringe of the flux of self-induction 
outside of the slot is defined in the usual way as the excess over 
what would pass inside the slot opening, were the lines of force 
straight. The permeance of the flux was calculated and plotted 
in Fig. 39 against x, which is half of the slot opening, namely 
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(s/2). The result is correct only provided the slot width is 
small as compared to the pole pitch. : 

In Fig. 39 is also plotted Arnold’s’? formula for self- and 
mutual induction. This formula is based upon the assumption 


Ta 


Fic. 37—-LEAKAGE FLUX DISTRIBUTION DUE TO A 
CONCENTRATED ARMATURE WINDING 


that the leakage lines are arcs of circles and straight lines. His 
results are in error theoretically, in that he integrates over the 
whole pole pitch. This error is corrected in the second edition. 
Fig. 39 can be used to deter- 
mine self and mutual induction 
for the flux outside the slots, 
provided the field poles are re- 
moved from the armature. 
This is the case when the re- 
SSeS actance of an alternator is de- 
ree termined from experiment. 
ee ee ete) However, it is another question 
BUTION NEAR THE MOUTH OF A SLOT Ee otemer ten roatrenee conde: 
termined has much relation to that of the machine completely 
_ assembled. No correction should be made for the curvature of 


77. Wechselstromtechnik, Ist Ed. Vol. 4, (1904), p. 44. See also 
Rezelman, Lumiere Electrique, Vol. 10, p. 259. 
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the armature surface, since a short theoretical investigation 
proved that it is not necessary. This is in contradiction to 
Arnold’s and Rezelman’s recommendation. When there are a 
number of slots per phase and per pole, the application of 
Fig. 39 becomes difficult, and further simplification becomes 


desirable. 
: Bee: Be 


| fi eh 
lie 
ti 
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X/T 
Fic. 89—PERMEANCE OF ARMATURE LEAKAGE FLUX—FIELD REMOVED 
(1) and (2)—Mutual induction (3) and (4)—Self-induction 
(1) and (4)—Exact formulas (2) and (3)—Arnold’s formulas 


The leakage flux set up by an armature winding in the 
region outside the slots, links in part with each slot individually, 
and in part with more than one slot. It is convenient, therefore, 
to calculate the inductance due to the leakage flux as if it linked 
with the whole of the group of conductors belonging to one phase 
under one pole. This inductance should include the effect of 
mutual induction between the phases. On the other hand, the 
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leakage flux set up inside the slots is most conveniently calculated 
separately. 

Using Fig. 39, and taking into account the factors mentioned, 
the writer worked out the equivalent leakage permeance of 
the flux set up in the region outside the slots. It was found 
that, between the limits of one to twelve slots per phase per 
pole, the equivalent leakage permeance was practically a con- 
stant; providing that a certain amount be added to the leakage 
permeance of the slots, for the flux just outside the slot opening. 
The equivalent leakage (geometric) permeance was found to be 


Pea S10 Coo .aad) LL9 (27) 


for two- and three-phase machines respectively. The fringe of 
permeance to be added to that 
inside the slots was found and is 
recorded in Table II. The best pre- 
vious method for computing the 
equivalent leakage permeance was 
that proposed by Schenkel”. Ap- 
plying this method, the writer 
obtained the values 0.51 and 0.86 
for two-phase and three-phase pig. 49—EourrorenTiAL SuR- 
machines respectively. FACES AROUND A SQUARE WIRE 


TABLE II—VALUvuEsS oF EXTERNAL FRINGE OF SLOT LEAKAGE PERMEANCE. 


(s/4) = 0.60 0.50 0.40 0.30 0.20 0.15 0.10 0.05 0.025 
APs = —0.20 —0.10 —0.00 +0.10 40:30 -+0.40 +0.55 -+0.85 +1,200 


In order to use the above results to obtain the inductance per 
phase of a machine, we first add to the fringe of permeance 
belonging to the slot and obtain the total slot permeance Ps. 
Then, if C, is the number of conductors per slot and Cy» are 
the number of conductors per pole, and per phase, P the 
number of poles, and S the number of slots per phase, and L 
the effective length of the machine; the inductance of the 
machine, exclusive of that of the end connections, is 


alos C*, Ped PCy Ak pile, Sen (28) 


The electrostatic equipotential surfaces around a square 
conductor are shown in Fig. 40. The capacity of a rectangular 


78. Electrotechnik und Maschinenbau, Vol. 6, (Feb. 1901), p. 54. 
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wire of dimensions a and b was investigated mathematically 
and found to be given by the following equation: 


Ap tect 


nal allen perimeter) — (28) 


G 


where C is the capacity between two wires D cm apart. Ka 


Fic. 41—F actor For DETERMINING CAPACITY OF RECTANGULAR WIRE 


is the dielectric constant for air, L is the length of the wire in 
cm. and K is a factor plotted in Fig. 41, the perimeter of the 
wire being 2 (a + b). 

The above cases comprise all those of which the writer is 
prepared to report the permeance. However, the flux distribu- 
tion in the cores of various machines was studied, also that in 
the air gap of alternators. Owing to saturation, the reluctance — 
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as measured by experiment in these cases would not be of great 
value; and for this reason it was not calculated. The reluctance 
of the air gap of alternators was omitted because the assumed 
shape of the pole is not used. 

The flux distribution in the core of a transformer is shown in 
Figs. 42 and 43. While the flux lines could have been obtained 
by soldering electrodes to the broken lines e f mn and gh kl, this 
would have been awkward. By soldering electrodes to the edges 
e gand/n and passing current through the strip, the equipoten- 
tial lines fh and m k were traced out. The L-shaped strip was 
then cut into three lengths efgh,fhkm,andkIimn. The 
flux lines were then very easily obtained by soldering electrodes 
to the lines gh, hk, kl, ef. f m, and m n, and passing current . 
through the three strips in the usual way. The writer is in- 


Fic. 42—FLux DISTRIBUTION Fic. 43 


FLUX DISTRIBUTION 
IN CORNER OF A TRANSFORMER IN THE CORNER OF A TRANS- 
FORMER 


debted to Mr. E. M. Shepard, Cornell ’13, for the experimental 
work involved in this problem. 

The flux within the core of an armature is shown in Fig. 44; 
this was suggested by test results published by Dr. Thornton.” 
The template has to be laid out with a calculated curve, the 
equation of which is obtained by the theory outlined earlier in 
the paper. This equation is 


(x/R) [(¢/R)? — 39/R)*) = 1 (30) 


This figure was determined from experiments and compared with 
the curves published by Dr. Thornton and found to agree com- 
pletely. This work was also performed by Mr. E. M. Shepard. 

The flux distributions shown in Figs. 45, 46 and 47 were 
determined by calculation only, but the excellent agreement 


79. I. ERE! Sour. Loc. cts 
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between experiment and theory in all other cases indicates that 
they should be reliable. 

The theoretical shape of pole shoe required to give an ab- 
solutely sine wave of voltage in an alternator was calculated by 
the mathematical theory outlined in the Historical Section, for 
a two-pole alternator. The equation of this pole shoe was 


(y/R) — [yR/(? + 9°) ] = 0.19 (31) 


DKS LA 


Fic. 45—FLux DISTRIBUTION 
IN A Four-POLE ARMATURE WITH 
UNIFORM FLUX DENSITY IN THE 
AIR GAP 


f 

Fic. 44—FLux DISTRIBUTION 
IN THE ARMATURE CORE OF A 
S1x-PoLE MACHINE 


Fic. 47—Fiux  DIsTRIBUTION 
IN A Two-PoLe INDUCTION MOTOR 


Fic. 46—LEAKAGE FLux Dis- 
TRIBUTION DUE TO A Two-POLE 
ALTERNATORARMATUREREMOVED Fic. 48—PoOLE SHOES SHAPED TO 
FROM ITs FIELD GIvE SINE-WAVE E.M.F. 


A template was cut to this form and the field distribution shown 
in Fig. 48 measured. The flux density distribution on the arm- 
ature corresponding electrically to the volts drop per cm. of 
circumference of the circle, c f, was measured experimentally. 
This drop is plotted in Fig. 49. The experiment was repeated 
with a template shaped like a b c d’ ef in Fig. 48 with the pole 
piece cut away in a convenient manner. This result also is 
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plotted in Fig. 49. The first curve is an exact sine wave. The 
shape of the pole in a four-pole machine is similar to that in 
Fig. 48. 

The mathematical theory is readily adapted to finding the 
correct pole shape for any shaped wave of flux desired. The 
application is not difficult, as the writer solved a particular case 
of this sort in a short time. 
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Fic. 49—FLux Density DISTRIBUTION UNDER POLES OF ALTERNATOR 
(1) Poles shaped for sine wave (2) Same pole tips cut away at convenient angle 


It is believed that the most convenient way to use the results, 
of this paper is by means of the curves shown. One no longer 
uses Frohlich’s equation for saturation of iron, but the magnetiza- 
tion curve itself. It is more convenient to use curves of core 
loss than to calculate it from its coefficients. Likewise a set 
of curves like those in this paper for magnetic circuits of various 
forms, would facilitate magnetic calculations. (Those who pre- 
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fer a formula, however, can use the equations for the curves 
which will be found in an appendix for reference.) 


IV. AccuRAcY OF RESULTS 


The accuracy of the assumptions made in the preceding 
two-dimensional magnetic fields, when used to compute the total 
reluctance of a dynamo, is the next topic to discuss. This we 
may do by using a theorem due to Lord Rayleigh.® If in a 
conducting medium we insert thin laminae of perfectly in- 
sulating material, the total resistance of the field will be increased. 
The only exception to this rule is when we place these insulating 
surfaces so as to co-incide with the natural lines of flow, when the 
total resistance is unchanged. When we assume arbitrary flux 
lines, as we do for simplicity when computing the permeance, 
we are in effect imagining the course of the lines of force restrained 
by guiding insulating surfaces. Thus any formula which is 
derived upon this basis gives too small a permeance. 

Of two different assumptions as to the course of the lines of 
force, the one yielding the larger total permeance, is the most 
nearly correct. The closer the assumed lines of force agree 
with the actual lines of force, the less the error which is made. 
Of two possible constrained distributions, the one subject to 
the most restraint is the most in error. 

The results shown in this paper are of necessity too small, 
by the extent that the assumptions made in Fig. 6 do violence 
to the natural course of the lines of force. Where the guiding 
surfaces merely separate one field from another, as the pole 
flank leakage from the pole shoe flank fringe and the pole shoe 
leakage, the error should be very small. The only place where 
the error could be considerable, would be where the surfaces 
assumed prevented the flux from reaching the other side. Thus 
in Fig. 6 the leakage flux is prevented from expanding beyond 
the pole yoke. Lord Rayleigh also gave a method for obtaining 
a superior limit to the permeance, but this was not applied by 
the writer. 

It will be found, with three apparent exceptions, that the results 
shown in this paper are larger than those obtained by any of 
the approximations used hitherto. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that the results here given are closer to the truth. 
The three exceptions are Figs. 16, 36, and 39. In Fig. 16 the 


80. Theory of Sound, Vol. 2, Sect. 305, p. 175, See also V. Karpen, 
Comptes Rendus, Vol, 134, pp. 88-90. 
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approximate curve given by Hawkins and Wrightman is based 
upon an assumption of the lines of force which encroaches upon 
the leakage field. Thus, although the permeance of the flux 
from the pole tip to the armature seems larger than it really is, 
the total permeance will be found to be less. In Fig. 36, curve 
No. 3, for a tooth tip angle of 0 = 45 deg., the approximation 
is larger than the curve here given. It is to be noted, however, 
that this is a purely empirical curve and does not correspond 
to any possible assumption of the lines of force. In Fig. 39 
the formula as given by Arnold has an error in the integration. 
When this integration is performed correctly this apparent 
discrepancy with the principle disappears. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 


Most of the results in this paper are apparent, but they may 
be briefly summarized. 

(1) In magnetic circuit calculations a considerable portion of 
the magnetic field is irregular. 

(2) Many of the methods in vogue for computing the reluc- 
tance of irregular magnetic fields are very inaccurate. 

(3) Accuracy of an equal order of magnitude is desirable in 
all parts of a given problem. In particular it is believed that 
greater accuracy in leakage flux calculations would be desirable. 

(4) The reluctance of irregular magnetic fields occurring in 
electrical machinery, can be estimated fairly well by studying 
various two-dimensional flux distributions. 

(5) A knowledge of the properties of the functions of complex 
numbers, enables one to compute the reluctance of many two- 
dimensional magnetic fields. 

(6) Particular cases of the reluctance of irregular magnetic 
fields are easily studied experimentally by the use of templates 
of the proper shape cut from sheets of high-resistance metal. 

(7) The entire field around a dynamoelectric machine has 
been divided into sections, and the reluctance of each section 
determined to a greater degree of approximation than before. 
Many factors have been shown to have negligible effect, and 
in many cases present methods have been shown to be greatly in 
error. 

(8) A number of other magnetic fields have been studied; 
in particular, the field around a square wire, the flux distribution 
in transformer cores, dynamo cores, and the air gap of alterna- 
Lors. 
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(9) It is of advantage to use graphical charts of permeance 
rather than empirical formulas. 

(10) There are other cases of interest and value in the re- 
luctance of irregular magnetic fields yet to be solved. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge obligation to Cornell 
University in furnishing facilities for the experimental work, 
to Professors J. Macmahon, V. Karapetoff, and F. Bedell, - 
and to Mr. F. W. Carter for suggestions, and to Mr. E. M. 
Shepard for valuable assistance with the experiments. 


APPENDIX I. 
MATHEMATICAL RESULTS 


The fringe of tooth permeance for wide teeth and deep slots as 
shown in Fig. 9 is 


pos = cot ($/2¢) + = Ln + (S/28)4 (32) 


when the pole tip angle #@ is 90 deg. The symbol Ln indicates 
the natural logarithm. When the pole tip angle is 0 deg., 


1 Va+1 4 
T Vial a (Va + 1) (88) 
where the parameter a is determined from the equation 
Soe Ce eet PNG 
See etic (9 a2 apes ee 
2g an Mey abe By) 


When the pole tip angle 6 is 45 deg., 


Aten | pushi\pit 
P= En wed) ; ae ap ASO 


where the integration is performed graphically and a determined 
from the following equation: 


ew ee 


0 ; tVi-# (36) 
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For infinitely narrow teeth, we have, with a pole tip angle of 
90 deg., 


K (sech 78) 


pe os ars, 37 
K (tanh ) (37) 


where K is the complete elliptic integral of the first kind tabu- 
lated in Pierce’s Tables of Integrals page 117. For large values 
of the air gap, and finite width of the teeth, the excess reluct- 
ance of the air gap plotted in Fig. 11 is 


1 =) 1 . > 


When the slots are shallow, and the teeth are infinitely narrow, 
the fringe permeance plotted in Fig. 10 is given by the equation 


De Se 9 
sh aaa (39) 


where a is a parameter which has to be determined, together 
with another parameter b, from the following equations: 


$s K (b) 


Spec bindd mA A 40 
ding K (Vv 1- 8?) (40) 
SN ek 
ea sc) ay 
a+g K(V1-0") 


The permeance from the two pole tips of a machine to the 
armature, is less than that from tooth tips of the same shape 
by an amount 


pAsys Le! (42) 
T 

Thus the permeance curves in Fig. 16 are similar in shape to 

those in Fig. 9, and can be plotted by applying the above cor- 

rection Py to equations (32), (33), and (35). 
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The permeance from the pole tips of a machine with pro- 
jecting pole tips, as shown in Fig. 15 and plotted in Fig. 17,is 
given by the equation 


iiperey nnctyi K° eos jay 
Py = in ( i) =F Te Gas (ae = (43) 


where b is a root of the following equation: 


ata 2 es, 
rae He i ree 
Kon Lee 


nica cit 5 i oat 5 (2¢/K) | 
(44) 


The permeance of the pole tip leakage fringe shown in Fig. 18 
is given by 


2 ips ae 1 a 
Py = ZE cos (FT 5) oA z cigs aE: (45) 


the parameter b being the same as in the previous equation. 
The leakage permeance from round poles to the neutral 
plane as plotted in Fig. 23, is given by the following equation: 


a fe f ‘oer + coth? 2 ] 
=f : r | 
| th? —— = — 
| co a Ln cot 7 cot? if Ln coth . 
(46) 


The fringe of leakage permeance from both ends of long rec- 
tangular poles to the neutral plane between the poles of a multi- 
polar machine as plotted in Fig. 24, is 


wed tf D if 4 /T T 
Cn ae ag EN — 
f (xti)in(z+1) +4(Z 1) tn (% -1) 
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In machines of very short axial length, the same permeance, 
as plotted in Fig. 24, is 


2T 


K (cia 5) 48) 


, K (cos $7) 
Pi 4 


2T 


The total pole shoe flank permeance, to the armature end, 
which is plotted in Figs. 27 and 28 is 


K (0) 


a 
Kia no: 


(49) 


where the two parameters 6 and c are determined from 
the equations following, when the armature projects beyond 
the field pole. Note that E is the elliptic integral of the sec- 
ond kind, found in Pierce’s tables, pp. 117 and 119. 


gg et a 1 ce ba 

ipl if ! E (c, 90°) sb) 
ne ERP) eK (V1 ice 
ta E (©) (61) 


When the field, however, projects beyond the armature, the 
parameters b and ¢ are given by the following equations: 


cos71b 


[ Vsec? @-c’ sec 6d0 
0 


h Ve Vine E(Wime)—Ve Vi-e K WI1- ©) 
(62) 
frg (dfe)or Ef) sio( lac?) KG (@) (53) 


f ovine 1dBikniae)!) oct in/ 1S mK he) 


The fringe of permeance from the main poles to the inter- 
poles of a dynamo, which is plotted in Fig. 32, is 


Fk rie wpe ees Ue ty 
P= zin(Z) Gees K ) 


ap prone bacricig dey — 
+ alee pet K )in(F A (64) 
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The permeance of the fringe of flux on the inside of an 
armature slot shown in Figs. 33, 34 and 365 is 


il 1 /S> 5 7S S Ss 
OS ye ing (2-3) + 52 (= +5) 2" (S29) (55) 


when the angle of the tooth tip is 0°; when the angle is 0, 
where @ is (a/n), we have the equation 


P= J. In(S/s) +2 rfiv {4/ ea 


2n ~ 


ay ere. S Lads 


(o7s)e (56) 


The permeance of the armature leakage flux of mutual in- 
duction outside the slot is plotted in Fig. 39 and is given by 
the equation 


2 ; 
Pos 7 Ln cot a (57) 


where the distance x = nX. The same formula will give the 
self-induction, provided we take x = (S/2), and add to the 


permeance a constant C. The constant C has a value 0.241 
as given by 


at Ln (1/4) 


1 
C= ee ae (58) 


The capacity between wires of rectangular cross-section is 
given by equation (20), where the constant K is given by 


(K/8)=¢ Vie BE (VECYPE( Oe Sean Pe 
~ (1-e*) K(c) (59) 
The constant K and the elliptic function K are not to be 


confused. 


The parameter c may be determined from equation (53) pro: 
vided that we read (b/a) in place of (f-g)/h. 
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APPENDIX II 
METHODS OF COMPUTING RELUCTANCE THEORETICALLY 


The method of determining the reluctance of irregular mag- 
netic fields mathematically is best understood by working out 
two typical cases. The two most representative cases are: 
the fringe permeance from the sides of infinitely narrow teeth, 
as plotted in Fig. 9, and the fringe of leakage permeance from 
rectangular poles, as plotted in Fig. 24. 

If, in Fig. 7, we continue the sides of the teeth across the 
air gap, as is shown by the lines n m and o p, these lines will 
be flux lines. We will convert this conductor by Schwartz’s 
theorem into a half plane with straight line boundary, and then 
into a rectangle. The point m corresponds in the ¢ plane to 
the point t = —a, m to the point t = — 1, 0 to the point # = + 
1, and p to the point t = +a. If the slots are of infinite 
depth the point t = © corresponds to the deepest part of 
the slot. In the W plane, the line 2 m corresponds to the line 
@ = 0, m o to the line V = 0, o p to the line 6 = gdm, and 
both nQ and Rpin part to the equipotential line V = M. By 
Schwartz’s theorem we have 


dt 
Vbowee= fe Vos (60) 


dt 
= ee 61 
va fx V/ (P—1) (#—a?) oe 


In equation (60) when ¢ passes through infinity, there is a dis- 
continuity of jCm in the integral and a discontinuity in Z of 
the slot width S. This enables us to determine the constant 
C. Performing this substitution and integrating, equation (60), 
we obtain 


Z=j2in(t+ VE-1) =f 3 cose" (62) 


When, in particular, t = a, we have that Z = + jg; whence 
by substitution 


@ = cosh (=): (63) 
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The permeance is obtained directly from equation (61), for, 
by definition, the permeance is the ratio of dm to M; and these 
quantities are obtained by integrating equation (61) between 
the limits i = = l-and t= +1, and ¢t = +. 1 and /-= +2 
respectively. Thus 


asl 
2f dw 
fay me Om 0 K (1/a) 


M fvaw ROT Sate 


(64) 


By substituting the value for a in this last equation, the result 
given in Appendix I, equation (87) is obtained. 

The leakage field shown in Fig. 21 can be adapted for mathe- 
matical treatment by drawing the line K—J prolonging the poles 
indefinitely in an axial direction. We will convert this case 
in a similar manner as the preceding, into first an infinite half 
plane, and then into a rectangle in the W plane. The point 
h corresponds to the point t = — » in the # plane, c to the 
point ¢ = —a, the point K to t = —-1, J to the point ¢ = 0, 
andftot= + » . Inthe W plane the line A—-C corresponds 
to the line @ = 0, the line C K J to the line V = 0, and the 
line J-f to the line V = + M. By Schwartz’s theorem we 


have : 
Vt+1 dt 
[ees 66) 
dt 
V = oe 
wee ee 


The constant C in equation (65) and the constant.a can both 
be determined from the discontinuities in the integral when 
¢t = 0 and when ¢ = , in a manner similar to the preceding 
case. This transformation was given in a different problem 
by C. H. Lees.*! The result is that the constant C = —jT/2m 
and a = (T/K)*. Also, 


Be + j-g= Ln} Vii NE PR)? ae poe as 


2K? 
ag SVE +L VE Pee 
Qr ( t 2TK ) (67) 


81. Phil. Mag., loc. cit. ia 
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If the flux passed directly between the pole K J and the neutral 
plane, the permeance apparently in this region, say between 


the points ¢ = —-1 and ¢ = —e, a small value, near zero, would 
be 


2 
Papp = Se ie a4 Lipo] 


thes Ah 47° PP APT oie 


On the other hand, the constant C2 is determined from equation 
(66) by the fact that there is a discontinuity in the integral of 
the amount jC, V(1/a) when ¢ passes through zero, and W 
changes suddenly by the amount 7M. The permeance of the 
leakage flux can be determined from equation (66); namely, 
when ¢ changes from —a to ~e, the flux passing is the definite 
integral of equation (66) taken between these limits. Hence 
by substitution and integration 


inGmk (NOU octal AUER)" | 


The value of the fringe permeance is the excess of the total 
permeance over the apparent permeance. Combining equa- 
tions (68) and (69) and multiplying the permeance by four, 
we get the final result, which is given in Appendix I, equation 
(47). The factor four is to give the fringe permeance from 
all four corners of the pole. 
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Discussion ON ‘' THE RELUCTANCE OF SOME IRREGULAR MAcG- 
NETIC FieLps’’ (DouGLaés), DEER Parx, Mp., JuNz 29, 
1915. 


Charles R. Underhill: I wish to call attention to a special 
case of reluctance. It has to do with solenoid design; the design 
of plunger electromagnets, or magnets with movable cores. 

Let it be assumed that a constant mean effective alternating 
e.m.f. at constant frequency is to be impressed upon a coil. 
When the constant mean effective alternating e. m. f. is impressed 
upon the coil, it is found that a certain mean effective current flows 
through the coil, and from this knowledge together with the num- 
ber of turns and the dimensions of the coil, the permeance of 
the coil can be calculated, and since reluctance is the reciprocal 
of permeance it is a simple matter to determine the reluctance 
of the coil. 

Now let it be assumed that there is a core or plunger at some 
distance from the coil. Upon moving the core or plunger end- 
wise towards one end of the excited coil, it is noted that the mean 
effective current strength is decreased, showing that the induct- 
ance and, therefore, the permeance of the coil and core combina- 
tion is increased. Looking at it another way, it may be said 
that the reluctance of the entire combination has decreased. 
Neglecting the eddy current and hysteresis losses, the total flux 
interlinked with the current in the coil is constant. The per- 
meance of the coil (without the iron) is constant. Therefore 
the coil has a permeance of its own, and the core has a permeance 
of its own, which latter permeance changes with different in- 
tensities of magnetization in the core, and the total permeance 
is the sum of the coil permeance and the iron permeance. 

The point is that in the design of plunger electromagnets it is 
impossible to use the customary equation w= @/3C, but the 
intensity of magnetization 3 in the iron and the magnetizing 
force 5 in the coil must be separately treated, because the so- 
called solenoid effect or the leakage pull, due to a solenoid and 
plunger, is proportional to the product of the intensity of magneti- 
zation in the core and the magnetizing force in the coil, to use 
conventional terms. The maximum permeance is obtained 
when the middle of the core is at the middle of the coil. 

I would emphasize the fact that there is at least one case where 
the total induction ® cannot be used as a whole, but must be 
separated into its two components, that is, the intensity of 
magnetization and the magnetizing force. This is the basis of 
Maxwell’s fundamental equation for the mechanical force due to. 
electromagnets, which I shall briefly describe. 

The induction ® = 4754+ gausses. 

The mechanical pressure, 

FAR Gs.) Ar 5 +502 


ae ; 5c? 
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dynes per sq. cm. 
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_ Therefore, it is seen that the mechanical force F is divided 
into three components, one of which is between the ends of the 
two half-cores: one between the two half-coils, and then there 
is a mechanical force acting between the ends of the half-cores 
and the half-coils. This mechanical force between the coils 
and the cores is the so-called ‘‘ solenoid pull ’’ which is exceed- 
ingly important in the design of plunger electromagnets with 
reasonably long air gaps or in cases where there is only one 
plunger acted upon by the current in the coil, and this mechanical 
force is F = 3% dynes. 

F. W. Peek, Jr.: Very complicated magnetic circuits often 
result in practical work; it is generally impossible to calculate 
these with any degree of accuracy, and sometimes even impossible 
to estimate the field distribution. An exactly similar but more 
difficult problem exists in the dielectric circuit. Improper 
flux distribution in the magnetic field means local loss; improper 
dielectric flux distribution in high-voltage insulation means loss 
and destruction of apparatus—a limit is imposed on voltage. 
Although it is difficult to calculate the dielectric and magnetic 
circuits, except in very simple forms, an analogy fortunately, 
exists between the electric, magnetic and dielectric circuits. 
Mr. Douglas has made use of this fact in his interesting work. 

For the electric circuit Ohm’s law states that the electric flux 
or current is equal to the e. m. f. divided by the resistance. 

For the magnetic circuit a similar law states that the magnetic 
flux is equal to the m. m. f. divided by the magnetic resistance 
or reluctance. 

Likewise for the dielectric circuit the dielectric flux is equal 
to the e. m. f. divided by the dielectric resistance. Thus Ohm’s 
law for the three circuits becomes: 


—— electric circuit. 


[T= 

R 
Po =e magnetic current 
W= aon dielectric circuit. 


The shape of the magnetic lines of force may be approximately 
located by means of iron filings, or the dielectric lines of force 
by mica filings. Actual values necessary in design cannot, 
however, be obtained by this method. The values of the equi- 
potential surfaces in the magnetic or the dielectric fields in space 
cannot be directly measured. On account of the analogy be- 
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tween the three circuits, certain lines in the one correspond to 
certain lines in the others. As electric currents are readily 
measured, the electric circuit may be made use of in determining 
the other two. For instance, if it'is desired to determine the 
dielectric field between two electrodes, these electrodes may be 
placed in a proper electrolyte and the equipotential surfaces 
and lines of force of the electric circuit located by a galvanometer. 
These equipotential surfaces and lines of force correspond to the 
dielectric equipotential surfaces and lines of force which would 
exist if the electrodes were in a dielectric. The dielectric circuit 
may thus be very accurately plotted, so that the stresses at 
different points of the insulation may be predetermined and the 
insulation arranged in such a way in design to give maximum 
efficiency. The experimental determination becomes more 
difficult when insulations of several permittivities are used. - 

Messrs. Fortescue and Farnsworth have already described 
to the Institute, work that they have done along this line. More 
and more of this kind of work, especially in the dielectric circuit, 
must be done, otherwise a limit in the voltage at which apparatus 
may be operated will result. 

Comfort A. Adams: Mr. Peek spoke of the magnetic circuit, 
the. electric circuit and the dielectric circuit. There is an ad- 
ditional one, the thermal circuit. 

John D. Ball: I think we all know how the fields and other 
magnetic circuits are now designed. We have a curve that 
represents the material more or less closely, and we add to that 
some constant, two per cent or much more, depending on the 
circuit and our previous experience with similar circuits. How- 
ever, our methods in this respect are going to be much better, 
for two reasons. Tirst, because of the fact that the testing 
methods are more accurate, and second, because the materials are 
manufactured with a greater degree of uniformity. The testing 
methods on magnetic materials have been discussed so many times 
that now we are in closer concordance than two years ago, and 
secondly, in the last six months we have secured a greater degree 
of uniformity in the manufacturing of magnetic materials than 
ever before. Two years ago I was interested in getting some data 
on the magnetic properties of materials, especially the magneti- 
zation curves. We found a variation between minimum and 
maximum samples of the same grade of steel on the order of 20 
to 25 per cent, whereas in the case of materials manufactured 
in the last six months the variation is cut down to about one- 
quarter of that, showing that the manufacturers are producing 
more uniform materials. We can now get a much more economical 
design by saving our field copper and not putting so much energy 
in rheostats to compensate for variations and for mistakes. There- 
fore, a study of magnetic fields is right along with other work and 
gives us the advantage of still closer and more accurate design. 

P. M. Lincoln: I do not see how the author can expect to 
recognize the phenomena of the magnetic saturation in repro- 
ducing the electrical circuit as he has. 
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Percy H. Themas: He excluded that from his discussion. 
_L.W. Chubb: The hard part of the designing of magnetic 
circuits is the consideration of the reactions of the armature 
windings, local saturation, etc. As Mr. Lincoln suggests, the 
saturation in the pole horns and the pulsation of the flux caused 
by variable reluctance of the gap, due to the passage of the teeth, 
should be considered. In view of these very difficult problems 
we have found that it is best to work the pantagraph method or 
drawing board method of mapping fields, rather than to go 
through long mathematical calculations for a single machine. 
In the development of a new line of standard machines, the fields 
are more carefully worked out in a theoretical way, but exper- 
ience has shown that the experimental and graphical methods 
are the most practical and serve as a check solution. In our 
use of the pantagraph method we have found it necessary to 
work with solid fields, because in tracing fields with plane mode s 
the end effect is not correctly included. 

We had used the pantagraph method of tracing fields some 
years before it was used by Messrs. Farnsworth and Fortescue. 
In fact, the early magnetic work suggested their extension of the 
method. 

The author’s method of using conjugate flow to get direct flow 
lines is true only for plane figures, and the combination of two or 
more of these two-dimensional figures to obtain the solid field is, 
of course, most laborious and only an approximation. The method 
which we use of submerging solid models in a conducting 
fluid gives the true equipotential surfaces and the flow lines 
or their projections can be readily worked out in any plane or 
surface. ; 

F. W. Carter: In a communication to which Mr. Douglas 
makes reference, I dealt with the fringe flux at the edge of a 
rectangular pole where a pair of such poles are confronted with 
a smooth armature. Another method of treatment which 
occurred to me as perhaps a little nearer to the actual arrange- 
ment of a continuous current machine, is derived from the case 
of a pair of line poles, shown in Fig. 14 in the paper; the equi- 
potential lines near to the line poles bear considerable likeness 
in the neighborhood of their tips to pole shoes, and the chief 
problem is that of identifying the most suitable of these. I have 
chosen the equipotential line which has the same extreme exten- 
sion, in relation to the gap and the same radius of curvature at 
the extreme tip; the result of a particular case is shown in Fig. 1, 
which also shows the notation used. Fig. 2 gives the result 
in the form of working curves. Where interpoles are used, I 
usually measure c between exciting and interpole tips, thus 
assuming no drop of magnetic potential across the interpole 
face. It should be noted that my c is a half of Mr. Douglas’s k 
and my o applies to the fringe for one tip only and not a pair, 
accordingly both abscissa and ordinate of my Fig. 2 must be 
doubled to compare with Mr. Douglas’s Figs. 16 and 17. 
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The fringe of flux at the end of a pole piece cannot be treated 
very satisfactorily, for the reason that the disposition of parts 
remote from the gap affects the results. If it is assumed that 
both the pole and the armature core extend to infinity, the total 


/, 7“ “Assumed Pole Tip 


yRadius 0.75g 


Median Line 


; ~Equivalent Pole. Face 


-—=— R= 


Armature Face 
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flux between them becomes logarithmically infinite. It ac- 
cordingly becomes necessary to carry the integration only to a 
certain point, and it is debatable where the limit should be set. 
The result is indicated by the continued rise in the curves of 


0 4 8 12 16 20 
c/g 
Fic. 2 


Mr. Douglas’s Fig. 27. Mr. Douglas’s suggestion for the deter- 
mination of the appropriate limit is of much interest. 
oThe transformation involved, however, has its uses irrespec- 
tive of this. One such application was made in a paper on 

Magnetic Centering of Dynamo Electric Machinery ”’, to 
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which Mr. Douglas makes reference; here, however, only the 
change of flux due to end play is involved, and since the change 
all takes place in the neighborhood of the air gap, no difficulty 
arises although the difference of two infinities is involved. 
Another application of interest is that of finding the flux between 
two adjacent teeth separated by a slot carrying a conductor; 
the problem arises in connection with the determination of 
commutation constants in a machine without interpoles. For 
this purpose the integration may be carried to the center of the 
adjacent slot; Fig. 3 gives the result in the form of a curve, of 
which the ordinate is the fraction of the width of the slot that 
must be added to its depth in order to give the same total flux 
as between the adjacent teeth. 


Fic. 3 


The problem of the reluctance of a gap between surfaces both 
of which are slotted, as in the induction motor, is a fascinating 
one. In the article on ‘‘ Air Gap Induction ”’ published in the 
Electrical World, and referred to by Mr. Douglas, I showed that 
the effect of a slot opposite to a smooth face is as if the slot were 
absent, but the area of the face reduced by: 


where s is the width of the slot and g the gap. If two slots of 
widths s and s’ are opposite one another, the appropriate reduc- 
tion is: 
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a formula which really includes the preceding as a particular 
case. The slots may be considered opposite as long as their 


1 : ; : 
centers are not more than 5° apart, where cis a linear quantity, 


of the order of the width of a slot, to be considered later. The 
following notation will be used: 


Stator Rotor 

Number of:slotS is 2 Wa. <c) os eee n n' 
Slots pitCl nn be-ckead oe ee Sie ET i a a’ 
Slot. width-(at-motuth)2 ke ete $ s! 
Proportional reduction per slot, given by 

above. LOrMtla | esha og aes nie eee 540, a’ 
Periphery = na = n'a’ =p 

The average number of opposite slots is: 
c 
1, = — 4’ = & n=—nn' 


Hence the total reduction in the periphery is: 
(x — n,) o s for stator slots opposite rotor teeth. 
(n' — n,) a’ s’ for rotor slots opposite stator teeth. 
n, 01 g for stator slots opposite rotor slots. 


The resultant equivalent periphery is therefore: 
Pome phn 971) 9 SI (ne outs ta eee 


sh Ht 


3 nost+n'a's’ os o’s'’— 6 
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The quantity within square brackets is the multiplier of the 
permeance or the reciprocal of the air-gap coefficient. 

The curve of variation of flux between the opposite and remote 
positions of the slots was guessed at in the paper on magnetic 
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centering; at considerable labor and with much cross-plotting 
I have now succeeded in computing it: with equal slots in the 
two members, the value of ¢ is a little greater than the width 
of a slot, being 1.25 times with the slot twice the gap, 1.13 times 
with the slot three times the gap, and 1.07 times with the slot 


Fie. 4 


four times the gap. The term depending on c is small and an 
approximate figure is sufficient; the following formula will. 
probably meet all requirements of induction motor design 


c=11Vss’ 


4 
s/8 
FIG. 5 


The air gap coefficient K is accordingly given by: 
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Fig. 4 gives o or o’, whilst Fig. 5 gives X. It may be 
noted that 1 — o — is the reciprocal of the air gap coefficient 
of a machine without rotor slots; if this is called-k,; and the cor- 


responding quantity for a machine without stator slots, k’, as in 
the article on Air Gap Induction: 
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Presented at the 32d Annual Convention of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Deer Park, Md., June 29, 1915. 
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I—FORM FACTOR AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


BY FREDERICK BEDELL 
ASSISTED BY R. BOWN AND H. A. PIDGEON 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


Form factor is significant in the study of transformer losses; 
as is well known, hysteresis loss is small when the form factor 
is large, and vice versa. Every wave shape has a definite value 
of form factor; but the converse is not true, for a particular 
value of form factor does not indicate a particular wave shape. 
A wave may contain a third harmonic equal to seventy five per 
cent of the fundamental and still have the same form factor as 
a true sine wave. Form factor, therefore, has no general signifi- 
cance as an indicator of wave form or wave distortion. 

A general expression for form factor is derived in terms of 
the relative amplitudes and phase positions of its harmonic 
components; curves are drawn showing the variation of form 
factor with the amplitude and phase of the third harmonic. 

Various wave forms are shown, very unlike in appearance, 
having the same form factor. 


ORM factor, f, is the ratio of the r.m.s. value to the average 
value of an alternating quantity for half a period. The 
_ quantity to which form factor refers is usually an alternating 
electromotive force, in which case f = E + Egy. Each particular 
wave shape has a definite form factor and so to a certain extent 
form factor indicates the shape of a wave and its departure from 
a true sine wave. Thus, a sine wave has a form factor 1.1107; 
a flat wave has a lesser form factor and a peaked wave a greater. 
If the converse were true and a particular value of form factor 
indicated one particular wave shape, the form of a wave could 
be accurately defined in terms of form factor, but, as will be seen 
later, this is far from being the case. 

It is true that, for certain purposes, the value of form factor is 
significant, as for example in the determination of transformer 
losses. Hysteresis loss in a transformer depends upon the maxi- 
mum value of the magnetic flux. But, inasmuch as the flux 
‘@ is determined by the relation ¢ ~ fedt, the maximum value 
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of the flux is proportional to the average value of e and hence to 
the r.m.s. value divided by form factor; that is, 


dmar = (E +f) X constant. 


If a transformer is operated at a specified r.m.s. voltage from 
supply circuits having different voltage wave shapes, the maxi- 
mum flux and hence the hysteresis loss will, accordingly, have 
different values for different form factors, becoming greater as 
the form factor becomes less, and vice versa. It is well known 
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that a transformer operates less efficiently on a flat wave than « on 
a peaked wave. 

If the r.m.s. voltage, H, is increased or decreased in direct 
proportion to form factor, so that the average voltage, E/f, 
remains constant, the hysteresis loss in the transformer remains 
unchanged and this fact is made use of in the determination of 
transformer losses on a sine-wave basis. For this purpose, the 
value of form factor can be ascertained by measuring the r.m.s. 


1. This constant is 108, when E is in volts, divided by 4 X frequency 


XX cross section of iron in square centimeters X number of turns embrac- 
ing it. 
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voltage by an ordinary voltmeter and the average voltage by 
means of a commutator? and d. c. voltmeter. To make simple 
the determination of hysteresis loss on a sine wave basis, without 
the necessity of determining the value of form factor, a special 
iron-loss voltmeter’ has been devised by L.W. Chubb. An ad- 
vantage in the use of this instrument is that it corrects for small 
variations in frequency as well 
as in wave form so as to give the 
loss for a standard frequency 
and sine wave form; a small 
error may be introduced, how- 
ever, by the fact that eddy cur- 
rent loss and hysteresis loss do 
not follow the same law. 

As has been shown, hysteresis 
loss depends in a very definite 
manner upon form factor which, 
accordingly, im this connection 
has a definite and useful signifi- 
cance. In general, however, form 
factor has no useful significance 
as an indication of the shape of 
a wave or its departure from a 
sine wave; in fact an irregular 
wave may have a third har- 
monic as large as 75 per cent of 
the fundamental and, if the har- 


0.5} ——__+— |__| monic is in the proper phase, as 
will be shown, still have the 


same form factor as a pure sine 


FORM FACTOR, f 
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Fic, 2 An alternating wave is made 


up of a fundamental sine wave 
and harmonics with frequencies that are odd multiples of the 
fundamental frequency. The form factor of a complex wave 
depends not only upon the amplitude of these harmonics but upon 


2. See Lloyd and Fisher, ‘‘ An Apparatus for Determining the Form 
of a Wave of Magnetic Flux,” Bulletin Bureau of Standards, Vol. 4. p. 467, 
1908; F. Bedell, The Use of the Synchronous Commutator in Alternating 
Current Measurements, Journal Franklin Institute, p. 385, Oct., 1913. 

3. Method of Testing Transformer Core Losses, Giving Sine-wave 
Results on a Commercial Circuit, A.I.E.E. Transactions, Vol, 28, p. 417, 
1909. See also pp. 432-473. 
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their relative phase positions. The exact value of form factor 


is determined as follows: 
Let F.1, E3, Es, etc., be the r.m.s. values of the several har- 


monics. Ther.m.s. value of the total voltage wave is 
=i (Ey? ig eee es a)? 


This comes from the well-known r.m.s. principle* that the r.m.s 
value of any alternating quantity is the square root of the sum of 
the squares of its harmonic components, irrespective of their 
phase positions. 

To find the average voltage, let the instantaneous voltage be 


€ = Eimaz sin x + Es maz Sin 3(x,+ 63) + Es maz sin 5(x + Os)’ 
+ .., where xis a variable proportional to time; x = wt. 
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The form factor is, accordingly, 


1 q 42 1/2 
fe a =aio7 AEs Be eae aa ha) 
or (Ei + -y Es cos 303+. .) 


In this equation EF, Es, etc., may represent either r.m.s. or 
maximum values. 

In the following discussion the effect of the third harmonic only 
will be considered. Corresponding results for any other har- 
monic may be obtained in a like manner and will vary with the 
order of the harmonic; but in view of the results here shown and 


4. A proof of this principle is given on p. 391, ‘‘ The Principles of the 
Transformer,’ 1896, by F. Bedell. 
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the fact that the results for any other harmonics would obviously 
be of the same character, such a‘laborious study does not seem 
worth while. 

It is seen that form factor varies with the phase as well as with 
the amplitude of the third harmonic; that is, in the preceding 
equation there are three variables, E3, 63; and jum bigss lL wOands3 
are plotted by assigning constant values to each one of these 
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three variables in turn and evaluating the equation so as to obtain 
the law of variation between the other two variables. Each 
figure will be discussed separately; it will be seen, however, that 
the remarks made in connection with any one figure apply to 
all. 

In Fig. 1, each curve shows the variation of form factor with 
the phase angle 03 of the third harmonic when the harmonic 
has a definite value, namely, 0, 0.01, 0.10, 0.20, 0.30, 0.33, 0.50, 
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0.75 and 1.00 times the fundamental. The variation of 63 from 
0° to 120° represents all possible values, for beyond these limits 
the curves repeat themselves. 

When E; = 0,f = 1.1107 for all values of 03. When E3>0.75, 
. f > 1.1107 for all values of 63. When Hs; < 0.75 (the usual 
case), f may be greater or less than 1.1107, according to the value 
of As. 


Fic. 4—VARIATION OF ForM FACTOR WITH AMPLITUDE AND 
PHASE OF THIRD HARMONIC 


The maximum value of f occurs when 03; = 60 deg. and this 
maximum is infinite’ when FE; = 3.00. 

The minimum value of form factor occurs when 63 = 0 deg. or 
120 deg., and the lowest value of this minimum is 1.0537 when 
E3; = 0.333. The minimum value is 1.1107 when E; = 0.75, 
and is greater than 1.1107 when E3 > 0.75. 


5. When E3 > 3, the value of f passes through infinity for two values 
of 83, one greater and one less than 60 deg. 
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Fig. 2 shows the variation of form factor with the amplitude 
of the third harmonic, when 9; is 0 deg., 10 deg., 20 deg., 30 deg., 
40 deg., 50 deg. and 60 deg. As in Fig. 1, it is seen that, when 
Es = 0, f = 1.1107. When E3 < 0.75, f < 1.1107 for small 
phase angles. The minimum value of f is 1.0537. 

In Fig. 3, each curve is drawn for a constant form factor and 
shows the corresponding relation between E; and 63. The heavy 
curve is drawn for f = 1.1107, corresponding to a sine wave of 


Fic. 5—WaAVES WITH FORM Fic. 6—WAVES WITH ForM 
Factor, f=1.1107 Factor, f =1.08 


electromotive force; EH; may have any value between 0.75 (when 
6; = 0 deg. or 120 deg.) and zero. If either Es > 0.75 or 63 > 
30 deg., f > 1.1107. A form factor less than 1.1107 is obtained 
only when E; < 0.75 and 0; < 30 deg. or 03 > 90 deg. ; for these 
cases there are two values of E; for each value of #3. The curves 
shrink to a single point when f has its minimum value, 1.0537, 
corresponding to E; = .334 and @; = 0 deg. or 120 deg. 

Fig. 4, drawn in isometric projection, shows the variation of 
form factor with both E; and 03. Cross-sections of Fig. 4, taken 
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parallel to each pair of axes in turn, would give curves as shown in 
Figs. 1, 2 and 3. 

To see whether or not there is any similarity of appearance in 
wave shapes that have the same form factor, Figs. 5, 6 and 7 were 
drawn by H. Papazian. The 
wave shapes in each figure 
have the same form factor, 
the corresponding values of 
E; and 63 being indicated in 
each case. Fig. 5 shows wave 
shapes having f = 1.1107, 
the same as a sine wave. 
Figs. 6 and 7 show wave 
shapes having f = 1.08 and 
1.14, alittle more and a little 
less than a sine wave, respec- 
tively. The curves show no 
distinguishing characteristics 
by which it is possible to tell 
whether a certain curve has 
the same form factor as a sine 
wave or one that is greater or 
less. 

The use of five places may 
seem useless in designating 
the form factor of 1.1107 for 
a sine wave, but in plotting 
the curves here given, par- 
ticularly those shown in Fig. 
3, it was necessary to carry ” 
many of the calculations thus Fig.) (AVES Wa ee 

felis 
far. The results were, in 
places, inconsistent and unintelligible when computations were 
less accurate; inspection of Fig. 3 will show that the form factor 
for a sine wave is a critical value and a slight change in this 
value makes a great difference in the character of the curve. 

In the following paper will be discussed other factors than form 


factor for indicating the amount of distortion of a wave from a 
standard sine wave. 
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II—DISTORTION FACTORS 


BY FREDERICK BEDELL 
ASSISTED BY R. BOWN AND C. L. SWISHER 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 

A discussion of the significance and usefulness of deviation, 
peak factor, harmonic factor and curve factor, is followed by 
a similar discussion of the differential distortion factor 5 (which 
is the distortion factor of the Standardization Rules) and a 
corresponding integral distortion factor o defined in this paper. 
Each factor has its own significance as a numerical measure of 
the departure of an irregular wave from a pure sine wave and 
hence has a special usefulness for special purposes, as well as 
a general usefulness as an indicator of wave distortion. A 
possible factor combining 5 and o is suggested. The variation 
of different factors with the phase, amplitude and frequency 
of harmonics is given. All the factors vary with the amplitudes 
of the harmonics; some factors are independent of their phase 
positions, while other factors are independent of their frequen- 
cies. Each factor has, therefore, its own characteristics. The 
importance of 5 and o.and their combination is enhanced by 
the possibility of their use in alternating-current theory and 
calculation. 


HE WAVE shape of an alternating current or electro- 
motive force is completely defined by a curve that shows 
the value of the current or electromotive force at each instant 
of time during a cycle. Such a curve contains complete in- 
formation in regard to the shape of the wave in a way that is 
satisfactory for many purposes; but it does not give this in- 
formation in numerical form, convenient for calculation and 
practical use. Complete information in a numerical form can 
be given by an equation of the curve,—expressed usually as a 
series of sine terms,—but such an equation is cumbersome 
for daily use even in the hands of experts acquainted with its 
significance, and in the hands of others it is meaningless. 

It is desirable, therefore, to be able to define a wave shape— 
to a certain extent at least, even if its complete characteristics 
are not defined—by a factor, coefficient or percentage which will 
be convenient to use and readily understood. Such a factor 
commonly indicates the departure of the wave from some 
standard, and for a standard a sine wave is generally used. 
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The departure from a standard sine wave may be indicated 
in a way to be useful for general purposes only, as in case of 
deviation, or in a way to be useful for some specific purpose, as 
in case of peak factor (useful in testing of insulation) or of form 
factor (useful in connection with hysteresis loss but without 
general significance, as. discussed in the preceding paper on 
form factor). These various factors for indicating the amount 
of wave distortion will be found to have varying degrees of 
usefulness both in theoretical investigation and in practical 
application. They are usually employed to indicate the distor- 
tion of voltage wave form, but may be used in a like manner to 
indicate the distortion of a current wave form when occasion 
arises. 

The curve which is compared with the standard sine curve 
may be the curve of the actual wave itself or it may be the dif- 
ferential or integral of that curve,—as in the case of differential 
distortion factor and of integral distertion factor discussed later. 
Furthermore, for the standard sine curve of reference we may 
use the equivalent sine curve, as in the determination of devia- 
tion; or we may use the fundamental sine curve, as in the de- 
termination of curve factor and harmonic factor. 

It is seen, therefore, that a variety of numerical factors are 
obtainable each with its own significance. It is the purpose 
of this paper to bring out certain characteristics of these several 
factors for comparison and to show the special significance of 
each, without attempting to give a detailed discussion of their 
determination or application. It is hoped that this may serve 
to open a discussion of the treatment of alternating currents 
of irregular wave shape, both in practise and in theory, by those 
particularly interested in such treatment. For greatest use- 
fulness, a distortion factor should be definite and determinable, 
should be convenient as a general measure of wave distortion 
and should have such a significance that it can be used in mak- 
ing alternating current calculations. 


DEVIATION 


Deviation is determined by a direct comparison of the wave 
itself (rather than its differential or integral) with a sine wave 
of equal r.m.s. value. This sine wave is the equivalent sine 
wave and is so superposed for comparison that the maximum. 
difference between it and the wave being studied is made as 
small as possible. Under these conditions, the maximum dif- 
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ference between corresponding ordinates, divided by the maxi- 
mum value of the sine wave, is the deviation. To obtain devia- 
tion, the irregular curve and the equivalent sine curve may be 
plotted for comparison in rectangular or in polar coordinates, 
the latter having certain advantages for this purpose pointed 
out by L. W. Chubb (Transactions, p. 838, Vol. XXXII.). 

Although a direct comparison with a sine wave would seem 
to be the simplest possible measure of deviation, such a com- 
parison in the manner described can only be made by a cut and 
try process and is not susceptible to simple mathematical 
analysis. Deviation has a certain obvious common sense mean- 
ing but, so far as we can ascertain, its value does not have a 

significance (such as is possessed 

by some of the factors discussed 
later) that can be used in calcula- 
tion. 

Deviation indicates the departure 
from a sine curve in amount but 
not in kind. It gives no indica- 
tion whether a wave is peaked or 
flat, regular or irregular, etc.; waves 
with the same deviation may have 
very different form factors, peak 

' factors and differential and integral 
distortion factors. 

Fig. 1 shows four wave shapes, 
very different in form, consisting 
of a fundamental and a third har- 

Ricue monic equal to 0.30 of the funda- 

mental placed in various phase 

positions. The deviation is approximately 0.325 when the 

phase angle 6; = 0; 0.295 when 6; = 20 deg.; 0.29 when 6; = 

40 deg.; 0.32 when 6; = 60 deg. It is seen that the deviation 

is not far from constant and that its value differs but little from 
the value of the harmonic, 0.30. 

The deviation is measured in terms of the equivalent sine 
wave, while the harmonic is measured in terms of the funda- 
mental sine wave, and these two sine waves are not coincident 
either in phase or amplitude. The ratio of their amplitudes 
is the curve factor, discussed later, but there is no simple rela- 
tion between their phase positions. There is, accordingly, no 
relation between deviation and the amplitude of the harmonic 
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or harmonics present that is simple and exact, although as in 
Fig. 1 the two may be nearly equal when only one harmonic 
is present. 

Deviation is defined in the Standardization Rules of the 
Institute and although not in extensive use, it has an obvious 
practical significance. 


CurRVE Factor AND HARMONIC FACTOR 


Curve factor is the ratio of the r.m.s. value of a wave to the 
r.m.s. value of the fundamental. 4 

Harmonic factor is the ratio of the r.m.s. value of all the 
harmonics of a wave, exclusive of the fundamental, to the 
r.m.s. value of the fundamental. 

The term curve factor has been in use, but the term harmonic 
factor we believe has not. 

Let F and E;, be the respective r.m.s. values of an irregular 
wave and its fundamental; let H, be the r.m.s. value of all 
the component harmonics, taken collectively, without the 


B= 100.5 


—==——_____] By=10 Curve Factor =1.008 
E,=i00 [St 
Fic. 2A—QUADRATURE RELA- Fic. 2B—RELATION BETWEEN 
TION BETWEEN FUNDAMENTAL, F, CuRVE Factor AND HARMONIC 
AND COLLECTIVE Harmonics, E, FACTOR 


fundamental. From the r.m.s. principle* that the r.m.s. value 
of an alternating quantity is the square root of the sum of the 
squares of the r.m.s. value of its harmonic components, we have 
the following relations: 


1/2 
By SEP ie ee) 


9 


1/2 
(Ei? + E;?) 


E 


I 
CaaS 
+ 
SES 
al 
xD 

& 


= (1 + h?)1/2 x Ey: 


The harmonic factor A represents the combined harmonics 
in terms of the fundamental E,, takenasunity. Itis seen that his 
independent of the phase and order of the several harmonics. 
One harmonic has the same weight as any other and it makes 
no difference whether many harmonics or only one are present. 


*For reference to proof, see the preceding paper on Form Factor. 
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h X 100 is the value of the combined harmonics expressed as 
a percentage of the fundamental. 
From the foregoing, we have 
Curve factor = E/E, = (1 + h’).1/2 
By a convenient approximation, 
Curve factor = (1 + h?)!/4 =.1 + (fh? = 2). 

As an illustration, let E; = 100 and let the collective har- 
monics be 10% of the fundamental. The harmonic factor then 
is h = 0.10. The curve factor is 1.005.and the r.m.s. value 
of the total wave is 100.5, as shown in Figs. 24 and 2B. With 
h known, curve factor can be accurately calculated. The re- 
verse calculation, however, is not so accurate, for a small ecror 
in curve factor will make a large error in h. 


~ PEAK FACTOR 


° w 20°. 30°. 40° 


50" 60 y 
PHASE ANGLE, 03 


Fic. 3—VARIATION OF PEAK FACTOR WITH PHASE OF THIRD HARMONIC 


Curve factor and harmonic factor are useful in their applica- 
tion but difficult in their determination. In an induction 
motor, the r.m.s. line voltage divided by curve factor gives the 
fundamental and this alone gives torque to the rotor. 


PEAK FacTOR 

‘Peak factor or crest factor is the ratio of the maximum to the 
r.m.s. value and is 1.414 for a sine wave. So far as the third 
harmonic is concerned, the peak factor will be a maximum 
when the phase angle 6; = 60° and a minimum when 6; = 0° 
or 120°, as shown in Fig. 3. The variation of 63 from 0° to 
120° represents all possible values, for beyond these limits the 
curves shown in Fig. 3 repeat themselves. A simple expression 
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for peak factor in terms of the amplitude and phase of the 
harmonic or harmonics present is, we believe, not obtainable. 
The curves in Fig. 3 were obtained by a partly analytical and 
partly graphical process. 

Peak factor has an importance in various tests, particularly 
in insulation testing, and may be calculated from the measured 
r.m.s. and maximum values. One of the best methods for de- 
termining the maximum value of a voltage wave experimentally 
is to measure with a d-c. instrument and synchronous com- 
mutator the current:taken by a condenser connected across 
the circuit to be tested. 


DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL DISTORTION FACTORS 


In an alternating current circuit many effects do not depend 
directly upon the value of some particular alternating quantity 
but depend upon the differential or upon the integral of that 
quantity with respect to time. The value of its differential 
or integral is, therefore, in many respects of as much importance 
as the value of the quantity itself. This is the case when a 
circuit contains inductance or capacity. 

When a quantity varies as a sine function of the time, both 
the differential and the integral of the quantity are likewise 
sine functions and so have the same wave shape as the original 
quantity. In the case of an irregular wave, however, its dif- 
ferential and its integral are distorted, each in a particular 
manner, so as to have wave shapes that differ from the wave 
shape of the original quantity and from each other. The dis- 
tortion either of the differential wave or of the integral wave, 
compared with a sine wave as a standard, may, therefore, be 
taken as a measure of the distortion of the original wave itself. 
The two results will be different in their numerical values and 
in their significance and application. c 

Based on the foregoing are the following definitions: 

The differential distortion factor (6) of a wave is the ratio of 
the r.m.s. value of the first derivative of the wave with respect 
“to time, to the r.m.s. value of the first derivative of the equiv- 
alent sine wave. 

The integral distortion factor (o) of a wave is the ratio of the 
r.m.s. value of the integral of the wave with respect to time 
to the r.m.s. value of the integral of the equivalent sine wave. 


1. See Chubb and Fortescue, A. I. E. E. Transactions, Vol. 32, 
1913, p. 739; F. Bedell, Electrical World, Vol. 62, 1913, p. 378; F, Bedell, 
Journal of the Franklin Institute, Oct. 1913, 
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It will be seen that the factor 6 is the distortion factor as now 
defined in the Standardization Rules of the Institute. The 
corresponding factor 0, based on the integral instead of the 
differential relation; will also, it is believed, be found useful, 
both in itself and in conjunction with 6. A following paper, 
by F. M. Mizushi, shows the application of these factors 6 
and o and of 1/60 = —cos W in obtaining certain solutions for 
non-harmonic alternating currents. These factors become more 
desirable as they are given a rational as well as an empirical basis. 
The significance of 0 and go is brought out in the subsequent 
paragraphs. 

DIFFERENTIAL DISTORTION FACTOR 

Let e be the instantaneous value of an irregular voltage 
wave and let e’ be the instantaneous value of its equivalent 
sine wave. If x is a variable proportional to time (x = at), 
the differential distortion factor is, by the foregoing definition, 


6 = r.m.s. (de + dx) + rms. (de’ + dx). 
The irregular wave, e, may be represented in the well-known 


manner by a fundamental sine term and a series of harmonics; 
thus, 


@ = Eimar Sin x + Esmaz sin 3(x + 6s) 
+ Esmanssin 5(x +05). bie. .. 
Hence, 


de + dx = Eymaz COSX + 3 Esmaz COS 3 (x + Os) 
+ Elsmez CoSS (x ++ O5) + .... 


By the r.m.s. principle already referred to, we have then 
r.m.s.(de + dx) = (E+ 9FE2+ 25 Fe + ....)¥?, 
where /, E3, etc., arer.m.s. values. 
For the equivalent sine wave, we have, in a like manner, 
e! = Foe. Sin, (%.-h a); 
de’ -- dx, = Emaz cos (x +. @); 
rans. (de’ + dx) = FE = (Ev + Ee + BS + seeped ll? 


The differential distortion factor is, accordingly, 


OY (Be OF 20 ES ce sad odie 
cco eae ey 2 


In this last equation Ai, 3, Es, may be either maximum or 
r.m.s. values, 


f) 
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It is seen that 6 depends only upon the amplitude and the 
order or frequency of the several harmonic components, being 
independent of their relative phase positions. 0 is unity fora 
sine wave and is greater than unity for an irregular wave by 
an amount that increases with the amplitude and order of the 
harmonics present. In the foregoing discussion, terms for odd 
harmonics only have been introduced; terms for even harmonics 
can be introduced in a like manner. 

When only one harmonic is present, the variation of 6 with 
the amplitude of the harmonic is shown by the curves in Fig. 4; 
each curve is drawn for a particular harmonic, the amplitude 
of which is expressed in terms of the fundamental which is 
taken as unity. The curves in Fig. 4 for the third, fifth, seventh 
and ninth harmonics approach the values 3, 5, 7 and 9, respec- 
tively, as their amplitudes approach infinity. The variation 


g 5 
i 4.0) 
z Es 
E30 
E. 

5 20 2 
A 

1.0 

0.0) 

6 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80. 90 1.0 5 

AMPLITUDE OF HARMONIC ORDER OF HARMONIC 

Fic. 4—VARIATION OF DjiIs- Fic. 5—VARIATION OF Dis- 
TORTION Factor 6, WITH Am- TORTION FACTOR 6, WITH ORDER 
PLITUDE OF HARMONIC OF HARMONIC 


of 0 with the order of the harmonic is shown in Fig. 5. Figs. 
4 and 5 indicate that 0 increases in a regular and more or less 
uniform manner with the frequency and amplitude of any single 
harmonic present. It is seen that more weight is given to an 
harmonic of high frequency than to an harmonic of low fre- 
quency; whether this is an advantage or otherwise will depend 
upon the point of view and upon the nature of the case under 
consideration. 

When more than one harmonic is present, the result is not so 
regular and is not so easy to interpret. 

It may be shown that the current flowing into a condenser 
is directly proportional to 6; that is, J = 6 CwE. It is seen, 
therefore, that 6 is directly proportional to the condenser ad- 
mittance and inversely proportional to the condenser reactance. 
Experimental methods for determining 6 are thus indicated, 
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as well as definitions for 6 in terms of condenser current, con- 
denser admittance or condenser reactance. Thus, in terms of 
reactance, 


which gives the definition: 

The differential distortion factor 6 of a distorted voltage 
wave is the ratio of the reactance (1 + Cw) of a condenser on 
a sinusoidal voltage to its reactance (F/I) on the distorted 
voltage. 

Suggestions as to the measurement of differential distortion 


edie a Ss 


30 40 a : c 
AMPLITUDE OF HARMONIC 


Fic. 6—VARIATION OF DISTORTION FACTOR 0, AND OF 1/0, WITH AMPLI- 
TUDE OF HARMONIC 


factor and its definition will be found in a paper? by C. M. 
Davis and in its discussion. 


INTEGRAL DISTORTION FACTOR 


According to the definition already given, the integral dis- 
tortion factor has a value 


a rms. fe + rma. f ed 


where e and e’ are the instantaneous values of an irregular 
wave and its equivalent sine wave, respectively, and x is pro- 
portional to time. 


2. ‘A Proposed Wave Shape Standard’’, Transactions, A. I. E. E., 
p. 775, Vol. XXXII, 1913; discussion, pp. 831-845. 
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Substituting for e a series of sine terms, as before, and inte- 
grating, we have 


3 


1 esti 4 1/2 
ros. fe = G + 9 Jape + 25 Es” + aa ; : 


We have, also, for the equivalent sine wave 


6H Hh mansiderstse) j 


fo = — Fimax COS*% 5 A Eymax COS 3(x + 03)+... 


and 


fe dx = —Emaz cos (x + a); 


1/2 
rms. fe dx = Eo= (Eye + E+ Be +...) 


The integral distortion factor is, accordingly, 


1 1 12 
(Bt. es ee Eanes 
Ore) the Fey a ee 


In this last equation, #1, E3, Es, etc., may be either maximum 
or r.m.s. values. 

It is seen that the factor o, as well as the factor 6, depends 
solely upon the amplitude and order of the various harmonics, 
and is independent of their phase positions. Each factor is 
unity for a sine wave. Distortion from a sine wave makeso 
less than unity, whereas, as has been shown, it makes 0 greater 
than unity. The frequency of an harmonic has less effect on 
the value o than on the value of 6. 

In Fig. 6 is shown the variation of ¢ and 1/o with the ampli- 
tude of the harmonic when the 8rd, or 5th harmonic alone is 
present. For any harmenic higher than the 5th, the values ‘of 
o and 1/o are practically the same as for the 5th; thus, for an 
harmonic equal to 0.60, o is 0.864 for the 5th, 0.861 for the 
7th, 0.86 for the 9th harmonic. (This holds for harmonics of 
reasonable finite amplitudes, but not when the amplitudes 
approach infinity; o then approaches 1/3, 1/5, 1/7 and 1/9 
for the 3rd, 5th, 7th and 9th harmonics, respectively.) 

Fig. 7 shows how little variation there is of ¢ and 1/o with 
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the order of the harmonic. It will be recalled that 6,on the 
other hand (see Fig. 5), varies practically in proportion to 
the order of the harmonic. 

To see what relation there may be between o and 6, curves 
are plotted in Fig. 8 showing the values of o and 1/o corres- 
ponding to different values of 6. It is seen that there is no 
simple relation connecting these quantities. 

It can be shown that inductive reactance on a distorted volt- 
age wave is inversely proportional to g; that is, 


I =oE = La; og = Lew = (E/T). 


Hence the definition: : 
The integral distortion factor o of a distorted voltage wave 


3 5 ie 
ORDER_OF HARMONIC. 


20m. 0 i 
DISTORTION FACTOR, 6 


Fic. 7—VARIATION OF  DiIs- Fic. 8—RELATION BETWEEN o, 
TORTION FAcToR oc, AND OF 1/c, ANDO. 
1/c, WITH ORDER OF HARMONIC 


is the ratio of the inductive reactance (Lw) of a coil on a sinu- 
soidal voltage to its reactance on the distorted voltage. The 
reactance on the distorted wave for most purposes can be con- 
sidered as being equal to #/J, for a small resistance included 
with the reactance would introduce but little error, on account 
of the fact that the effects of resistance and reactance are in 
quadrature. In precise measurements a correction for resist- 
ance might be applied. 


CoMBINED DIsTORTION FACTOR 
As there are certain merits in each of the distortion factors 
6 and o, and also corresponding disadvantages, according to 
whether it is desirable to give more or less weight to the higher 
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harmonics, a combined factor might be found—a useful com- 
promise that would be free from the objections to either one 
alone. Furthermore, in alternating current calculation, as 
brought out in the following paper by Mr. Mizushi, certain 
results depend not upon the factor 6 or the factor o atone, but 
upon their product 6c, and upon YW = —cos“'(1+ 0a). Figs. 
9, 10 and 11 are, accordingly, drawn to show the characteristics 
of these combined factors. 

Fig. 9 shows the variation of do and 1/00 with the amplitude 
of harmonic. 50 

Fig. 10 shows the systematic 
variation of 6o with the order 
of the harmonic. 

Fig. 11 shows the variation of 
the angle V = — cos~!(1 + 60) 
with the amplitude of harmonic. 

Aside from the special signifi- 
cance of these combined factors ~* 
in alternating-current calcula- 
tion, they may have a general 
application asa measure of wave _g, 
distortion. 

If an inductive reactance and 
a capacity reactance are con- 
nected in parallel across a cir- 
cuit, the voltage distortion of 
which is under consideration, “8° 
1+6o6 is the cosine of the effec- 
tive phase difference between the 
currents flowing in them. This 
suggests possibilities of measure- 
ment, should it be found worth while, by some kind of split 
dynamometer, phase meter or power factor meter, that would 
give the value of cos VW and would thus indicate the amount 
of wave distortion. (Possible error due to resistance in the 
inductance would have to be taken into consideration). This 
is a suggestion rather than a recommendation. Possibly some 
other combination of d and o than the one here suggested 
might prove practicable. 


20 30 40 50 .60 :70 80 .90 10 
AMPLITUDE OF HARMONIC 


Fic. 9 


~ 


CONCLUSION 


It is seen that there is a variety of factors, any one of which 
may be used as an indication of wave distortion. These factors, 
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however, differ in their significance and give different weights 
to various elements or characteristics of wave distortion. Thus, 
peak factor and form factor (see the paper on form factor 
immediately preceding) are much affected by the phase rela- 
tions of the component waves; deviation is less affected, while 
crest factor, harmonic factor, and the differential and integral 
distortion factors are not at all affected thereby. 

Again, the differential distortion factor gives great weight 
to the order of an harmonic component, an harmonic of higher 
frequency having a much greater influence on the value of the 
factor than an harmonic of lower frequency and the same 
amplitude, while the integral distortion factor gives little 
weight to the order of an harmonic, and curve factor and har- 
monic factor give to it no weight at all. 


3 Es 
ORDER OF HARMONIC 


Fic. 10—VARIATION QF Oo WITH Fic. 11—VARIATION OF Wp 
ORDER OF HARMONIC =cos } 1/dc WITH AMPLITUDE OF 
HARMONIC 


Each factor, therefore, with its emphasis on particular char- 
acteristics, is suited for its own special use; thus, peak factor 
and form factor are useful for certain purposes already referred 
to, differential distortion factor and integral distortion factor 
are useful for theoretical calculations, etc. 

As a general indicator of wave distortion, any one of several 
factors would be suitable—deviation, the curve and harmonic 
factors, the differential or integral distortion factor, or a com- 
bination of these two. Important elements in the selection 
of a factor are its availability, or the readiness with which it 
may be determined from the available data, experimental or 
otherwise, and the definiteness of its significance. The harmonic 
factor, or percentage of the combined harmonics, is very defi- 
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nite in its significance, for it states exactly the components 
of a wave that are present in addition to the fundamental sine 
wave and so gives directly the information that is desired for 
many purposes; but this factor seems hardly available for 
general use as there is no ready method for determining it. 
In this respect the distortion factors 0 and o or a combination 
of the two offer, it is believed, perhaps, the greatest possibilities 
for usefulness. Their value is enhanced by their specific use- 
fulness in alternating current calculation. 


APPENDIX I. 
DEFINITIONS AND VALUES OF VARIOUS FACTORS 
Factor Definition - Value 
r.m.s. voltage (By + E;3? +...)!7? 
Form factor, a 1.1107 —————_____———_. 
f. average voltage E; + 1/3 E3cos 3 63+... 


maximum deviation from equivalent sine weve 
Deviation 
maximum value of equivalent sine wave 


maximum voltage 
Peak factor 


r.m.s. voltage 

Harmonic factor, r.m.s. of harmonics (E32 + Es? + E72 +..)17 

h. t.m.s. of fundamental Ey, 
Curve factor r.m.s. voltage (£2 +E3? +E + BE? +..)37 

(1 + h?),! Z r.m.s. of fundamental Ey, 

Differential r.m.s. (de +dl) (Ey? +(8E3)2 +(5E5)? +...)37 
distortion factor, a 2 

6. r.m.s. (de’ +dt)* (Ey? + Es? + Es? +)7 
Integral fame} eae E,? +(1/3E3)? +(1/5E5)? +..).1” 
distortion factor, ey ES Ss 


r.m.s. j e’dt 
ih E;? + Es? + Bs? +...)2/ 


_ : gj 
*NoTE: e’ is instantaneous voltage of equivalent sine curve. 


O- 
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APPENDIX II. 
NUMERICAL VALUES OF CERTAIN FACTORS 


| ‘oe tl o | 1/o | 6a | 1/50 ] WV 
E3 = 10% 1.04 0.996 1.004 1.036 0.971 13°—50’ 
E3 = 20% 1.14 0.983 1.017 Aw, 0.894 26°—40’ 
E3 = 30% 1.29 0.963 1.038 1.24 0.806 36°—20’ 
E3 = 40% 1.45 0.937 1.067 1.36 0.736 42°— 40’ 
E3 = 50% 1.61 0.907 1.102 1.46 0.685 46°—45' 
E3 = 60% 1.76 0.875 1.143 1.54 0.650 49°—30/ 
E3 = 70% 1.91 0.841 1.189 1.60 0.625 51°—20/ 
E3 = 80% 2.03 0.808 1.238 1.64 0.610 52°—20’ 
E3 = 90% 2.14 0.775 1.290 1.66 0.602 53°—00/ 
E3 =100% Eos 0.745 1.342 1.66 0.602 53°—00’ 
Es = 10% Thats 0.995 1.005 1.104 0.907 24°—50’ 
Es = 20% 1.39 0.981 1.019 1.363 0.730 43°—10’ 
Es = 30% 1.73 0.960 1.041 1.66 0.602 53°—00’ 
Es = 40% 2.08 0.932 1.073 1.94 0.516 59°—00’ 
Es = 50% 2.41 0.900 euelal 2.17 0.461 62°—30/ 
Es = 60% 2.71 0.864 1.157 2.34 0.428 64°—40/ 
Es = 70% 2.98 0.828 1.208 2.46 0.407 66°—00/ 
Es = 80% 3.22 0.791 1.264 2.54 0.394 66°—50’ 
Es = 90% 3.42 0.755 1.324 2.58 0.388 67°—10’ 
Es =100% 3.61 0.722 1.385 2.61 0.384 67°—35’ 
Ez = 10% 12 0.995 1.005 1.20 0.833 33°—30/ 
Ez = 20% 1.69 0.981 1.019 1.66 0.602 53°—00/ 
Ez = 30% 2e23 0.959 1.043 2.14 0.463 62°—25’ 
Ez; = 40% 2.76 0.930 1.075 2.56 0.390 67°—00’ 
Ez = 50% 3.26 0.897 1.115 2.93 0.342 70°—00’ 
E7 = 60% 3.70 0.861 1.161 3.18 0.314 71°—40/ 
Ez = 70% 4.10 0.823 1.215 3.37 0.297 72°—40’ 
Ez = 80% 4.43 0.786 1.272 3.48 0.287 73°—20/ 
Ez = 90% 4.74 0.749 1.335 3.55 0.282 73°—35/ 
Ez =100% 5.00 0.714 1.400 3.57 0.280 73°—45' 
Ey = 10% 1.34 0.995 1.005 1.33 0.752 41°—10’ 
Ey = 20% 202) 0.981 1.019 1.98 0.505 59°—40/ 
Ey = 30% 2.76 0.959 1.043 2.65 0.378 67°—50/ 
Ey = 40% 3.47 0.930 1.075 3.22 0.310. 72°—00’ 
Ey = 50% 4.12 0.896 1.116 3.69 0.271 74°—20! 
Ey = 60% 4.70 0.860 1.163 4.04 0.248 75°—40’ 
Ey = 70% 5.22 0.820 1.219 4.28 0.234 76°—30’ 
Eg = 80% 5.68 0.784 1.275 4.45 0.225 77°—00/ 
Ey = 90% 6.06 0.746 1.340 4.52 0.221 77°—10’ 
Ey =100% 6.40 0.712 1.404 4.55 0.220 77°—20! 
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III—AN ANALYTICAL AND GRAPHICAL SOLUTION FOR 


NON-SINUSOIDAL ALTERNATING CURRENTS 


BY F. M. MIZUSHI 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The solution which is usual in case of sinusoidal currents for 
series circuits containing R, L and C may be modified by the 
introduction of current distortion factors 3’ and «’ so as to 
hold for non-sinusoidal currents. The usual solution for paral- 
lel circuits may likewise be modified by similar voltage distor- 
tion factors, 6 and >. 

In Part I the general analytical solution for series circuits 
is followed by a corresponding graphical solution and a discus- 
sion of special cases. In Part II the general analytical solution 
for parallel circuits is likewise followed by a graphical solution 
and special cases‘ In both series and in parallel circuits, not 
only are the effects of ZL and of C changed in value by distor- 
tion, but these effects are changed, relatively, in phase and are 
no longer in exact phase opposition as in case of sinusoidal cur- 
rents and voltages. 

The mathematical transformations on which the solutions 


are based are given in an appendix. 


OR CIRCUITS containing constant resistance R, induc- 
tance ZL and capacity C, the general solution for sinu- 
soidal alternating currents is well known and is in common use. 
It is desirable to have a corresponding general solution in simple 
form for non-sinusoidal alternating currents; to develop such a 
solution, both analytically and graphically is the object of this 


paper. 


Certain special cases, to which reference is given later, 


have been treated by A. Russell, but it is believed that no general 
solution has been published. The writer is indebted to Dr. F. 
Bedell, in whose class the investigation originated, for suggestion 
and assistance in the preparation of this paper, and to various 
members of the class for their cooperation. The same problem 
has previously been attacked in this laboratory by B. Arakawa’, 
but in a somewhat different manner. 

The treatment is divided into two parts, dealing with series 

1. Vector Representation of Non-Harmonic Alternating Currents, 
Physical Review, p. 409, Nov. 1909. 
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and parallel circuits, respectively, and in each part the general 
analytical solution is followed by a graphical solution and a 


discussion of special cases. 


Part I. R, L AND CIN SERIES 
Let the voltage and current at any instant be represented by 


€ = Ejmar Sin (wt — a1) + Esmazsin 3 (wt —a@3) +..; (1) 
1 = Iimar Sin (Wt — B:) + Ismaz sin 3 (wt — Bs) +... (2) 


The general relation between e and 7 for a circuit containing 
Rk, L and C in series, is shown by the well-known fundamental 


equation 


e=Rit+tL—+— |idt (3) 


Let us square each side of this equation sie multiply by the 


operator ak dt. The left-hand side of the equation is then 


equal to the mean square voltage, for 


te 
- | edt = F (4) 
0 


The right-hand side consists of six terms, as given in detail 
in Appendix I. After some reduction, two of these become zero 
and the remaining four may be written as follows: 


o’I\ 2L 
HN-Be @ 


= (RI)? + (8 Lwl)? + ( 
or 
PAPI IR GoM | 
B= ( R + (0 Le) + (<5) a =f) I.= ZI: @) 


where Z is the impedance of the circuit, and 6’ and a’ are, respec- 
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tively, the differential and integral distortion factors for current, 
namely, 


(I? + (8 Is)? + (5 Is)? +...)# 


= : 
Vn ere ae (7) 
14 (Be (Be) 

__ (e+(s) +s) +) (8) 
Ciera el. ean 


6’ and o’ are current distortion factors, marked with a prime to 
distinguish them from the voltage distortion factors (6 and oc) 
used later. 6 and 0’ are differential distortion factors, while 
o and o’ are integral distortion factors, the significance of which 
is discussed in the paper immediately preceding on Distortion 
Factors by F. Bedell. 

Equation (6) gives the value of the impressed voltage at the 
terminals of a series circuit in terms of the current J and its 
distortion factors 6’ and a’. Inasmuch as the current has the 
same value in all parts of aseries circuit, it is the current that is 
the connecting link between the various elements of such a cir- 
cuit, andit is current distortion rather than voltage distortion 
that is significant in this case. On this account the solution for 
a series circuit is restricted in its application. For parallel 
circuits, the voltage is the common link between the several 
elements and, as will be shown later, the solution for parallel 
circuits is therefore in terms of voltage distortion, which is a 
form more suitable for practical applications. 

For a non-sinusoidal current, 0’ > 1; 0’ <1. 

For a sinusoidal current 6’ = 1, a’ = 1 and equation (6) re- 
duces to the well-known form 


n=-IN Rp +(z0-Z,). 


Cw 


The impedance of a series circuit becomes a minimum for a 
non-sinusoidal current when w = Vo’ + 6’ LC, or, for sinu- 


soidal currents, when w = VA ape 


Graphical Solution; R, L and C in Series. Let us use for non- 
Sinusoidal currents, the graphical relation in common use for 
sinusoidal currents, namely, that reactance and resistance may be 
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represented by two sides of a right triangle the hypotenuse of 
which represents the impedance; as in Fig. 15) Phas; 


Z=V R4+X 


From equation (6) we also have 


2 


pera uer + (29) 22 (9) 


whence 


pies aves noe (<5) = 22 (10) 


Fic. 1 Fic. 2 


When 6’ and a’ are unity, (10) reduces to the well-known 


ul . 
“Ca | 
the total reactance is then the arithmetical difference of the 
inductive reactance and the capacity reactance, which are graphi- 
cally represented in the same straight line but in opposite direc: 
tions. 

For a non-sinusoidal current, however, the inductive re: 


value for the reactance for sinusoidal currents, X = Lw— 


, 


o : 
actance 6’Lw and capacity reactance Co are no longer in < 
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straight line, but are laid off as in Fig. 2 with an angle W’ between 
them, where 


cosv’ = — —— 
NY @! 


For non-sinusoidal currents, ¥’ < 180 deg., for sinusoidal 
eurrents, 6’ = 1,0’ = 1, ¥’= 180 des. 

This graphical construction is justified as follows: 

From Fig. 1 or Fig. 2, we have, by a well-known trigonometrical 
relation, 


o’ 


xa aoe w)? + (Z) + 2(0’ L w) (=) cos W’ 


Since cos VW’ = -s this is identical with (10) already 
obtained analytically. 6’Lw, o’/Cw and X are inone plane, 
at right angles to the resistance, R. 

Special Cases for Series Circuit. For L and C, without 
resistance, 


op ea Ga Reale a. (11) 


The reactance, as shown in Fig. 2, is the vector sum of 6’Lw and 
Cw 
soidal currents, capacity and inductance cannot fully neutralize 
each other so as to make the total reactance zero, as in the case 


of sinusoidal currents. 
For R and L, alone, 


, drawn with an angle VW’ between them. With non-sinu- 


ll 


E=IV R+ (0’Lw)? (12) 


For R and C, alone, 


E 


IN RB 4+ (Z) (13) 
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Figs. 3a and 38 show the reactance component, in quadrature 
to the resistance component, for these two cases. The solution 
for these two special cases has been given by A. Russell.’ 

For L alone, : 
Fs od (14) 


For C alone, 
O oF 
i 15 
cf Co (15) 


These equations indicate the possibility of determining the 
current distortion factors 0’ and a’ experimentally by measuring 
the current and the voltage drop around a known inductance 
or capacity in series with the circuit in question. 


Fic. 3A Fic. 3B 


Part Il. -R; LoanD’C IN PARALEEL 
Let the instantaneous values of voltage and current be repre- 
sented by e and 7, as already given in equations (1) and (2). 
The general relation between e and 7 for three circuits in parallel, 


one circuit containing a conductance g = es another Z and an- 
other C, is given by the general equation 

2 de 1 

fame t cH ty fat (16) 


This equation is of the same form as (8); it is to be noted 
however that e and 7 are interchanged, L and C are interchanged, 


1 : : 
and Roe sis written for R. By squaring and multiplying by the 


i 
1 ar 2 
operator r dt, we obtain, in the same manner that equation 


0 
(5) was obtained from equation (8), the following solution: 


ee (Gk) ( Ta) + (8CEw)?—2 © (17) 


2. See Alternating Currents, Vol. I, p. 80. 
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and 


ns ( Aig () + (3 Cw)? ae )n=vE (18) 


where Y is the admittance of the three circuits in parallel, and 
6 and @ are, respectively, the differential and integral distortion 
factors for voltage, as discussed in the preceding paper by Dr. 
Bedell. 

go) (FE? + (3E3)?+(5Es)? +...) 


: (E+ Ge Ele =) (20) 
(EY + £2+ £e+...)3 


(19) 


The admittance Y in equation (18) becomes a minimum when 
w= Vo+dLec. 

For a non-sine wave:6 > 1,0 <1. For a sine wave: 0 = 1, 
o = 1, and equation (18) becomes 


273 
r=[e+(Z-c)] x E. 


Graphical Solution; R, L, and C in Parallel. For a series 
circuit, use has been made above of the relation Z = VR? + X?. 
For a parallel circuit, use may be made of the corresponding 
relation 

ERNE Sp Ue 


the admittance Y being made up of two quadrature components, 
namely, the conductance g, and the susceptance 8, as shown in 


Fig. 4. 
From equation (18) it is seen that 
om et 2G 
= —— — — 21 
h My (2) + @ Cw) — 5 (21) 


Figs. 4 and 5 show that the susceptance b is composed of the 


o F 
inductive susceptance (35) and the capacity susceptance 
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6Cw, laid off not in the same straight line (as for sinusoidal 
currents) but with an angle WV between them, where 


cos VW = — 


1 
a5 sr 


This construction is justified by the fact that, in Figs. 4and 5, 


f= (ey + (6 Cw)? + 2 (=% ecw) cos V 


Fic. 4 Fic, 5 


which becomes identical with (21) upon the substitution of 


1 
— re for cos VW. 


Special Cases for Parallel Circuits. For L and Cin parallel, 
without resistance, 


I = V(Zz) + Cw) — 2¢ (23) 
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The susceptance diagram for this case is shown in Fig. 5. 
W isthe phase difference between the currents in the inductance 
and capacity and its value indicates the amount of voltage dis- 
tortion; for a sine wave of voltage, YW = 180°. This case is 
partially treated by A. Russell, Vol. I, p. 84. 

For R and ZL, alone, in parallel 


nN eee (4) (24) 

For R and C, alone, in parallel 
TEV e+ 6Co) (25) 
The currents through the resistance and reactance, in these two 


cases, are in quadrature. 
For L, alone, 


oF ‘ 
Ec ima niacin tae (26) 
For C, alone, 
I=6CEw;0r6 =I+CEw (27) 


The voltage distortion factors, 6 and 0, may thus be determined 
experimentally by measuring the current taken by a pure in- 
ductive reactance or capacity reactance, respectively, when the 
voltage E is applied to its terminals. 


AppENDIX I. DERIVATION OF EQuaTION (5). 
From equation (2) we obtain 


dt 


Te =H igmaniCos (wt aa B:) + 3 @ I3maz cos 3 (wt — Bs) + ese 


I max 
[ou =— ine cos (wt — Bi) - a cos 3 (wt — B3)..... 


ae 
; f 1 oe 
Squaring (8), operating on it by rl dt, and_ substituting 
0 


these values for -& and di idt, we have for the right-hand side 
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of the equation the following six terms, designated as (a), (b), 
(c), (d), (e) and (f). Two of these equal zero; the remaining 
four, after being reduced and simplified as below, appear in 
equation (5). 


Ay 
(Aayeeeie? ee dt = R*I*, where Jis the r.m.s. value of current. 


y 
(by eee rl) Ge di ar rj | [Zimaz cos (wt — Bi)? dt 


see Be ea’ [ Ismaz COS8 (Wt — Bs)? dt + .. 
ie 


= Por (Te + 3 i)? Glee eee | 
= (6’Lw I)’. 


6’ is the differential distortion factor for current, 


_ Ueda) eee 


: CU? a Lakict, Deter). 2 


. 2 ; 
=) involves the products of different 


frequencies, such as cos (wt — 81) cos 3 (wt — B3), etc., which 


It is to be noted that ( 


T 
become zero after being operated on by r| dt. 


OF mah Wing Bia fare || [ — Tamas Cos (ot 81) Pat 
0 10) 


1 ih 


¥ malt [= Tames COS 3 (wot — Bs) Pdt +... 


| 
e 
ey 
l= 1 
= 
ae 
ae 
oo| 
ee 
ob 
— 
o> 
ne 
Ee 
a) 
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o’ is the integral distortion factor for current, 


(Pied (bere) ce os) he 


fF Cetin Heir - yi 


2 
It is to be noted that (/ zdt)?,in the same manner as (=) ; 


has products of different frequencies, which become zero after 


TD 
being operated on by r| dt. 


0 


2 RL r) (i i) 


BW 
=2RLI maz © : ‘sin (wt — Bi) cos (wt — Bi)dt 


0 


is 
+6 RLOI3 maz rl sin 3 (wt — B3) cos3 (wt — B3) di+... 


0 


= 0 


(e) = = ‘G frdt) dt 
0 


, ay 
te ~ 28 ee (in — 61) cos (wt— Bx) di 


OR 


a p Ree (wt — B3) cos3 (wt — Bs) dt— 
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r nf eee ( ie ) Ja 
0 


2 Planes . 
=e rl [ Iimaz (cos wt — B;) |? dt 


0 


[June 2 


iat ye 
east al [Ismaz CoS 3 (wt — B3) ? di—.... 
0 


2L 
=> ee ee) ae Poa 
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JISCUSSION ON “‘ Form Factor AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE ” (BE- 
DELL, Bown, PipGeEon), ‘‘ Distortion Factors’ (BEDELL, 
Bown, SWISHER), AND ‘““AN ANALYTICAL AND GRAPHICAL So- 
LUTION FOR NON-SINUSOIDAL ALTERNATING CURRENTS ”’ 
(Mizusut), DEER Park, Mp., June 29, 1915. 


Joint Committee on Inductive Interference (communicated): 
Apropos of the present general consideration of irregular wave- 
orms, this committee desires to call attention to an important 
spect of this subject which has not hitherto received the atten- 
ion which it merits. The interest of this committee in this 
natter arises from its bearing upon the subject of the committee’s 
nvestigation—inductive interference. It is not overstating 
the facts to say that were it not for the irregularities of wave- 
orm of common occurrence in power circuits, the necessity for 
she formation of a committee of this character would not in 
ull probability have as yet arisen. There is a strong presumption 
shat the difficulties not arising from irregularities of wave form 
ould have been overcome without the medium of such a com- 
nittee. 

It was forced to the attention of the committee at the outset 
of its investigation that practically the entire trouble arising 
trom the inductive effect, upon telephone circuits, of power 
‘ircuits in normal operation, is due to the harmonics present in 
the current and voltage waves of the power systems. The 
Ollowing extract is taken from the committee’s report to the 
Salifornia State Railroad Commission, published in the Pro- 
SEEDINGS, Sept. 1914. (A.I.E.E. Transactions, XXXIII, 
1914, p. 1459). 

“The frequency of the voice currents flowing in a telephone 
“ircuit ranges from about 200 cycles per sec. up to possibly 2000 
sycles per sec. The average voice frequency is considered to be 
ypproximately 800 cycles per sec., and at about this frequency 
she telephone receiver is most sensitive. It is on account of 
these considerations that extraneous currents of the higher fre- 
juencies, arising from the harmonics of a power system, are 
elatively more detrimental to telephone service. The harmonics 
9§ the power systems have been found to be responsible for 
he greater portion of the inductive interference to telephone 
ervice, under normal operating conditions of parallel power 
‘ircuits. Any extraneous current of a frequency within the 
udible range produces a disturbance which impairs the eff- 
‘iency of a telephone circuit. The combined effects of all 
xtraneous currents present, of frequencies within the range of 
wudition, constitute the humming noise heard in the receiver 
wf a telephone circuit which is subject to induction.” 

The report then goes on to state that the effect of the funda- 
nental frequency (60 cycles or less) on telephone circuits is 
elatively unimportant unless the induction at such frequency 
S$ So severe as to constitute a physical hazard or to operate the 
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protective devices on the circuits or interfere with superimposed 
telegraph service. 

The report further sums up the matter in regard to irregular 
wave-forms as follows: 

“ The fact that practically all inductive interference to tele- 
phone circuits is due to the harmonic currents and voltages, 
renders it important that an effort be made to obtain rotating 
machinery for use in power systems which produces as nearly as 
is reasonably possible pure sine waves of fundamental frequency, 
and also that an effort be made to obtain transformers and to 
arrange connections of the same in such a manner as to reduce 
as far as practicable the distortion of wave-form.”’ 

Among the rules recommended by the committee and subse- 
quently adopted by the California State Railroad Commission 
the following occurs: 

‘““ Wave-Form of Rotating ‘Machines. The power company 
shall make every effort to obtain generators and synchronous 
motors for use on all parts of the system, giving, as nearly as 
reasonably possible, pure sine waves of voltage at fundamental 
frequency. In no case shall the deviation from a pure sine wave 
exceed the limit set forth in the Standardization Rules of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers.” 

“Exciting Current of Transformers. In order that the wave- 
shapes of voltage and current may be distorted as little as practi- 
cable by transformers, the main line transformers employed on 
circuits involved in a parallel and on future extensions of such 
circuits shall have an exciting current as low as is consistent with 
good practise, and in no case shall the exciting current at rated 
voltage exceed ten per cent of the full load current. Such 
transformers shall not be operated at more than ten per cent 
above their rated voltage.” 

This brings us directly to the question under consideration at 
this convention, that is, the criterion or the criteria by which 
irregularities of wave-form should be judged. The limitations 
and unsatisfactory character of the present Institute Standard 
of wave-form deviation were brought out in two papers presented 
in 1913; one by P. M. Lincoln and one by C. M. Davis. (see 
TRANSACTIONS, volume 32, pages 765 and775). Mr. Lincoln 
in his paper, treated the subject wholly from the standpoint: ot 
the effect of wave-form distortion on electrical apparatus as: 
sociated with power circuits. Looking at the subject from thi: 
standpoint Mr. Lincoln comments as follows: 

“The Standardization Rules of the Institute state that the 
generator e.m.f. waves shall not depart from the sine shape by 
more than 10 per cent. The present form of the rule is not en: 
tirely satisfactory, since it does not penalize the higher frequency 
harmonics as much as they deserve. A 10 per cent deviation or 
the part of one of the higher harmonics is admittedly more 
dangerous than the same deviation on the part of a lower 
harmonic, but the existing rule does not recognize this. A 
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modification of the existing rule so as to obtain such a recogni- 
tion is desirable.” 

The papers before the present convention bring out very clearly 
the characteristics and limitations of the different criteria of 
wave-form distortion. The adaptability of these several factors 
as criteria of wave-form distortion, judged from the standpoint of 
inductive interference, is not touched upon by the authors of 
these papers. It is to this phase of the matter that we wish to 
draw particular attention. 

Before considering the individual distortion factors mentioned 
in these papers it will be well to understand the desirable charac- 
teristics, from an inductive interference standpoint, of a distor- 
tion factor suited for rating the relative detrimental effect of 
different irregular wave-forms. A pure sine wave should ob- 
viously be chosen as the standard of comparison and for this 
purpose the r. m. s. value of the equivalent sine wave is suitable. 
The harmonics of current and voltage in a power circuit manifest 
themselves in an exposed telephone circuit as extraneous cur- 
rents of the same frequencies in the telephone receivers at the 
terminals of the circuit. The detrimental effect of such extran- 
eous currents on a telephone conversation is, aside from a certain 
annoyance due to the mere existence of the noise, to cause a 
decrease in the intelligibility of the conversation. Experimental 
determinations of this decrease in the intelligibility of a conversa- 
tion corresponding to a given amount of extraneous current of a 
given frequency, have been made by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company at the request of this Committee. 
This decrease in intelligibility is evaluated in terms of the effect 
on the intelligibility of an increase in the length of the telephone 
circuit. The results of this investigation have shown that: 

(a) Within the limits of experimental error the decrease in 
the intelligibility of conversation, caused by an extraneous cur- 
rent of a given frequency, is directly proportional to its magni- 
tude. 

(6) For a given amount of extraneous current the resultant 
decrease in intelligibility increases very rapidly with the fre- 
quency up to acertain maximum point and then decreases slowly. 
For frequencies ranging between the third and eleventh harmon- 
ics of 60-cycle systems this detrimental effect increases nearly as 
the square of the frequency. Beyond the frequency correspond- 
ing to the eleventh harmonic the curve gradually bends over, 
reaching a maximum at about 800 cycles and then gradually 
diminishing to about 85 per cent of maximum at 1500 cycles, 
beyond which point observations have not as yet been carried. 

The facts just cited point to the desirability of penalizing the 
higher harmonics approximately in proportion to the square of 
their frequency up to a certain point. There is of course the 
question of the complex relationship between the relative 
magnitudes of different harmonics in the extraneous current 
of a telephone receiver and the relative magnitudes of these 
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same harmonics at their origin in the power system. There are 
a number of factors which enter into this relationship; some 
tending to accentuate the higher harmonics and some tending to 
suppress them. Then, too, the relationship between wave-form 
of extraneous current in telephone receivers and wave-form at 
origin of harmonics in power system will vary to some extent 
with each and every case of inductive interference. Our present 
information does not permit us to generalize on this point. In 
the absence of more complete information we would suggest that 
- in this connection the penalties for the existence of higher har- 
monics be rated somewhat in accordance with the law of their 
relative detrimental effect in a telephone receiver. This is 
undoubtedly conservative, as the net effect of the several factors 
is to emphasize the relative interference of the higher harmonics. 

The above remarks have been concerned with the effects of 
given amounts of extraneous current of different single fre- 
quencies. In practise the noise in a telephone receiver is always 
caused by a complex current of several frequencies in various 
proportions. On this account it is necessary to consider the 
relationship between the detrimental effect of a complex wave 
and the detrimental effects of the individual components of that 
wave.’ Experimental investigations now under way are directed 
towards the empirical determination of this relationship. The 
results are not available as yet. In the absence of such informa- 
tion it has been assumed that this relationship follows the well 
known r.m.s. principle: that the value of the combined effect 
is equal to the r. m.s. of the individual effects. 

There is still a further question which might be raised, that is, 
in regard to the effect of the phase relationships, among the 
several harmonics of the complex wave on the detrimental effect 
produced by that wave. Specific experiments directed at a 
determination of this point have not been thought necessary by 
the committee. A consideration of this problem shows its con- 
nection with the old controversy between Helmholtz and Kénig 
concerning the influence of the phase of harmonics upon acoustic 
quality. An experimental investigation conducted by the 
Bureau of Standards in 1909 clearly supports the Helmholtz 
view, that quality is independent of phase relationship (see 
Bulletin of Bureau of Standards, Vol. 6, No. 2). 

Summarizing the above discussion, the following appear to be 
the desirable characteristics of a distortion factor which will be 
useful as a criterion of the relative merits of different wave-forms 
when judged from the standpoint of their influence on inductive 
interference between power and telephone circuits: 

(a2) R.m.s. value of equivalent sine wave as standard of 
reference. 


(0) Effect of a given harmonic weighted in direct proportion 
to its amplitude. 

(c) Effect of different harmonics weighted in proportion to the 
square of their frequencies up to the eleventh or thirteenth 
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harmonics of a 60-cycle system, higher harmonics to be given the 
frequency weighting of eleventh or thirteenth. 

(d) Combined effect of different harmonics weighted in ac- 
cordance with the r.m.s. value of their individual weights as 
determined by (0) and (c). 

(e) Independence of phase relationships among harmonics. 

With these characteristics in mind it will be well to take up 
each distortion factor discussed in the papers under consideration 
and compare its characteristics with those just mentioned. 

Form Factor. It will be apparent at once that the form factor 
is totally unsuited as a measure of the distortion of wave-form 
from the standpoint of its effect on inductive interference. It 
does not meet any of the characteristics as set forth above and, 
as is pointed out in Prof. Bedell’s first paper, is very indefinite 
as a measure of wave distortion. 

Deviation Factor. This factor is unsuitable for a standard such 
as we have in mind because it is, in a sense, indefinite, having no 
‘exact relationship with the amplitude of the harmonics present 
and making no differentiation between harmonics of different 
orders. Any single harmonic may be present to the extent of 
practically 10 per cent and still be within the deviation limit. 
More than one harmonic may be present in the wave and the 
phase relationships among them may be such that while the sum 
of their maximum values may considerably exceed 10 per cent 
of the fundamental, the deviation will not exceed the 10 per cent 
limit. This factor obviously can not afford an accurate measure 
of the relative detrimental effects of different irregular wave- 
forms from the standpoint of inductive interference. Un- 
fortunately, in this regard, it is the standard of the Institute 
and as such was accepted by this Committee in its recommenda- 
tions for a rule upon the subject of wave-forms. 

Harmonic Factor. There are certain merits in this factor in 
that it gives some weight to each harmonic, it weights the com- 
bined effect of all the harmonics in proportion to their r. m.s. 
value, and it is independent of the phase relationships of the 
different harmonics. Its severe drawback, however, is the fact 
that harmonics of different orders are all given equal weight. 

Curve Factor. This factor is directly related to the harmonic 
factor and as such is subject to the same objections. 

Peak Factor. Obviously this factor has little significance from 
the standpoint of inductive interference. 

Integral Distortion Factor. The characteristic of this factor in 
weighting the individual harmonics in inverse proportion to 
their order makes it, of course, entirely unsuitable for our pur- 
pose. 

Differential Distortion Factor. This factor, of all those men- 
tioned in the papers under discussion, most nearly fulfils the 
requirements of a criterion of wave distortion based upon the 
bearing of such distortion upon the subject of inductive inter- 
ference. Comparing its characteristics with those of our sug- 
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gested distortion factor the following should be noted: Both 
have the r. m. s. value of the equivalent sine wave as the standard 
of reference. Both give weight to a given harmonic in direct 
proportion to its amplitude. Both give increasing weight to the 
higher harmonics. Both weight the combine effect of the in- 
dividual harmonics in accordance with the r.m.s. law. Both 
are independent of the phase relationships of the several har- 
monics. They differ, however, in the exact weighting of har- 
monics as a function of their order. The differential distortion 
factor weights the harmonics on direct proportion to their order 
while for our suggested factor the harmonics up to the eleventh or 
thirteenth (60-cycle fundamental) would be rated in proportion 
to the square of their order. This suggests a modification of the 
differential distortion factor for this purpose, by substituting, 
in place of the first derivative ofthe wave, its second derivative. 
The use of such a modified distortion factor is, however, open to 
the objection that it is not so readily determined as the first 
derivative distortion factor. It could be determined by a 
knowledge of the wave-form as given by an oscillogram or simply 
by a knowledge of the amplitudes of the several harmonics as 
determined experimentally by a resonance method which has 
been much used by this Committee in its general investigation. 
With a knowledge of the magnitudes of the several harmonics 
as determined by either of the two methods mentioned, it may be 
said, however, that there is no particular advantage in using 
the second derivative over a set of empirically determined weights 
for the different harmonics which would rate them more truly in 
accordance with their relative detrimental effects, all factors 
considered. 

Combination of Differential and Integral Distortion Factors. 
While the product of integral and differential distortion factors 
may be of real usefulness in certain computation work, such a 
combination for our purposes is open to objection on account of 
the characteristics of the integral distortion factor. Obviously, 
for our purposes, it offers no advantages over the differential 
distortion factor. 

Before concluding these remarks we wish to draw attention, 
in connection with the general subject of wave-form, to the fact 
that the Standardization Rules do not specify a load condition 
under which the distortion factor or deviation factor of the volt- 
age wave of a generator is to be measured. It is, however, uni- 
versally customary, we believe, to rate the wave-form on the 
basis of no load on the machine. It is well recognized that the 
load condition has an important bearing on the wave-forms of 
both voltage and current. Furthermore, it is obvious that the 
wave-form under normal operating conditions and not that under 
the no load condition is theone with which we are most concerned. 
The relationship, therefore, between voltage wave-form under 
no load and under normal load is one which should be given care- 
ful consideration. We recognize the difficulty of specifying the 
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wave form requirements under any other conditions than no 
load, since, in general, operating loads differ widely in their 
characteristics and different loads each have different effects 
upon the wave form derived from a given machine. 

In conclusion to this review of the characteristics of distortion 
factors and their adaptability as measures of distortion from the 
standpoint of inductive interference, it is well to point out the 
practical importance of a reduction of harmonics and a closer 
approach to a pure sine wave of voltage and current in electrical 
power circuits. A material improvement in this respect, regard- 
less of what criterion is taken as an index, would operate to 
reduce the requirements of transpositions and the restrictions 
of balance of power and telephone circuits which would be other- 
wise necessary to prevent harmful interference under existing 
conditions of waveform. We know that it is generally impracti- 
cable to ask that steps be taken to remedy such conditions in 
existing apparatus. It is.our hope that substantial improve- 
ments may, however, be made in new machines by a due regard 
to the importance which should be attached to this phase of the 
subject of improvement in wave form. It is with this in mind 
that we take the present opportunity of calling attention to the 
importance of the problem from this standpoint, which though 
not new, has received little recognition heretofore. 

Comfort A. Adams: Referring to the communication from 
San Francisco, it is only fair to the Standards Committee to say 
that they are quite aware of the limited usefulness of the term 
“form factor’ as at present defined, and that it has long since 
ceased to convey the idea of the specific shape of the correspond- 
ing wave; but except in a few rare cases, this term is still useful 
in computing the maximum flux in a transformer core, (knowing 
the r.m.s. volts, the number of turns, the frequency and ‘‘form 
factor’’ of the e.m.f. wave). For this purpose the term will doubt- 
less be used for some time to come, as it is very difficult to sup- 
plant an old established habit of usage. However, there is cer- 
tainly great need of a term such as “‘distortion factor’’ or “per 
cent distortion’’ which will indicate with fair accuracy the degree 
in which an alternating wave differs from a sine wave. But 
this is not as easy as it sounds. A paper was presented before 
the Institute at the first midwinter convention, February, 19138, 
by Mr. C. M. Davis, dealing with this subject and suggesting 
a definition of ‘‘per cent distortion’’ as well as a method of de- 
termining it. After much discussion it was decided to postpone 
the subject. It is needless to say that the Standards Committee 
realizes the importance of this subject and will do its best to 
present a satisfactory terminology. 

L. W. Chubb: The first paper on Form Factor is appar- 
ently a very simple treatment. The subject, however, is 
not as simple as the paper indicates. A little over a year ago 
in a brief article on several factors of this kind I attempted to 
cover form factor in somewhat the same way, but it became so 
complicated that it was struck from the manuscript. 
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The definition as given at the opening of the first paper is 
incomplete and under certain conditions is wrong. 

The average value used in the calculation of form factor must 
be the average of ordinates between certain symmetrical zero 
values, which will give the greatest average. In the case of odd 
harmonics only, these zero values are a half-cycle apart, but 
with even harmonics the zeros may not be a half-period apart. 


A single odd harmonic which is more than + of the amplitude 
of the fundamental may, and an odd harmonic which is greater 
than the fundamental must, reverse the resultant curve and make 
it pass through zero more than twice per cycle. Such a wave 
causes more than one maximum and one minimum value per 
cycle in the integral or flux wave; so that iron in a transformer is 
carried through a major and two.or more minor hysteresis loops 
per cycle, causing a higher loss than that indicated by the form 
factor corresponding to the largest average between any two 
symmetrical zero points. 


Fre; 1 


Prof. Bedell calls special attention to the combination of a 
fundamental wave and a third displaced 60 fundamental degrees. 
This would be: 

A, sin 86 + A; sin 3(0 — 60) 
or A;sin 6— A;sin3 6 

In Fig. 1, Az is 75 per cent of A, and it will be noted that the 
third component of voltage, since it has an amplitude greater 
than one-third of the fundamental, reverses the resultant voltage 
E and makes it pass through zero four times per cycle. The 
flux which is the integral of the voltage wave is K (— Ai cos 6 


A : 
ao oe cos 36) and is shown in the heavy curve . Such a flux 


wave will carry an iron core through the hysteresis cycle shown 
to the left of the curves. The author’s results give a form factor 
of 1.819 derived from an average value obtained by integrating 
the voltage wave from 0 to 7. Such a result would indicate 
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the hysteresis loss of a loop (shown dotted) having tips equal 
in amplitude to the points, Q, .R, on the flux curve, which is ob- 
viously much too low. If, as in the present definition of form 
factor, we integrate for the average value from the zero point 
(6) to the zero point (c) the two small areas of the voltage wave 
included, one plus and one minus will cancel and the average 
value will be measured by the area of the large positive lobe of 
the wave. Form factor so measured will indicate a loss corres- 
ponding to a loop having tips of amplitudes S and ¢, but will still 
be too low by the amount of the area of the two minor loops 
caused by the dip in the flux. 

The author also calls attention to the case in which A; is 
three times as great as A, and speaks of a form factor of infinity. 
- Fig. 2 shows the curves for this case and it is evident that the 
average voltage is zero when integrated from 0 to 7, simply 
because the two negative areas of the wave are together equal 
to the large positive area. If, as before, the integration is taken 
from b to c the negative and positive small lobes of the included 
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voltage wave will-cancel and the average will be measured by the 
area of the large positive lobe. In this case the loss is nearly 
twice that caused by the major loop and the standard definition 
of form factor gives a value which in the equation for hysteresis 
loss is useless. 

In Figs. 1 and 2 we have considered the lag of the third com- 
ponent as 60 fundamental degrees. If there is no lag both waves 
will start from zero together and the conditions will be as shown 
in Fig. 3. In this case the largest average comes when integrat- 
ing from 0 to 7. The flux variation will give minor loops dis- 
placed sideways and approximately symmetrical to the HT axis. 

With even harmonics present in the voltage wave the two lobes 
of a cycle may be of equal time length, but the plus and minus 
amplitudes of the integral or flux wave will not be alike and there 
will result a displaced hysteresis loop having an area in excess 
. of the symmetrical loop of the same double amplitude and giving 
losses in excess of those indicated by ther. m. s. voltage and form 
factor. In other cases with even harmonics, the two lobes may 
be very different in shape, of different length and yet the flux 
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waves will have the same symmetrical amplitudes and the loss 
will accurately agree with that indicated by the r. m. s. voltage, 
and the form factor figured between symmetrical zero values 
of the wave. 

On account of these indeterminations and the uselessness of 
form factor for very distorted waves, it should be considered 
for waves which cross zero only twice per cycle and which con- 
tain only odd harmonics. Transformer and other magnetic 
cores are today subjected to waves containing even harmonics 
and very distorted odd harmonics waves, but the form factor as 
now defined is of no use in these limited and special cases. 

In his solution, the author has made the mistake of integrating 
for the average value between the zero points of the funda- 
mental component, instead of the zero points of the composite 
wave. A few checks of points shown in the curves indicate 
that this method has been followed out in working up the curves 
of Figs. 1 to 7 inclusive and they are, if we are to consider the 
generally accepted definition, in error for all points except values 
for 6 = 0 up to £3; = 1, where 6 = 60 deg., up to Es = 0.333 
and for @=120 deg. up to BE; = 1. 

In the paper on distortion factors the distinction and relative 
value of deviation, distortion factor, harmonic factor and curve 
~ factor, are very well brought out and the facts given should be 
considered in establishing a better standard for wave shape 
variation, than the one now defined. 

The definition for differential distortion factor is given as the 
ratio of the r.m.s. value of the first derivative of the wave with re- 
spect to time, to the r.m.s. value of the first derivative of the 
equivalent sine wave. I believe I was the originator of the 
expression for the distortion factor, of course deriving it from 
Mr. Davis’s condenser test, distortion ratio. I gave the defini- 
tion to the Standards Committee as the ratio between ther. m. s. 
value of the first derivative of the wave and the r.m.s. value 
of the wave itself. There is no good, I take it, in putting in the 
denominator, the derivative of the equivalent sine wave, be- 
cause it is exactly the same as the r.m.s. value of the wave 
itself. In the same way in the case of Prof. Bedell’s new con- 
stant we may invert and define cos w as the ratio of the mean 
square of the wave to the product of the differential and integral 
of the wave. 

In the last paper, by Mr. Mizushi, I think we have a very novel 
and interesting solution of non-sinusoidal currents. The 
derivation and graphical representation of Figs. 4 and 5 are 
especially interesting, and since they are built on a good mathe- 
matical foundation I believe this method of calculation will come 
into general use, provided we can easily determine the constants 
delta and sigma. 

Harold S. Osborne: A communication has been read from the 
Joint Committee on Inductive Interference calling attention to 
the predominant effect of the high-frequency components of the 
current and voltage waves of power systems in the production 
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of noise in telephone circuits by induction. As a matter of fact, 
the noise induced in telephone circuits by power circuits would 
practically vanish if all power voltages and currents were pure 
sine waves. There are thousands of miles of parallel between 
telephone pole lines and high-tension power circuits, and reduc- 
tion in the efficiency of telephone circuits, due to induced noise, 
is quite general. It is not believed, however, that there is in 
the whole country a single case where any important part of the 
noise in the telephone circuits is due to the sine wave 60-cycle or 
25-cycle components of the induced currents. The committee 
has suggested that in view of these facts an interference factor be 
considered in taking account of wave distortion, in which factor 
the harmonics should be weighted proportional to the square of 
their order up to a frequency of 700 or 800 cycles, and then 
weighted uniformly for higher frequencies. 

The two curves given illustrate the reason for that suggestion, 
and show that the weighting suggested for the higher harmonics 
is very moderate from the standpoint of inductive interference. 

Refer first to Fig. 4. 

With given voltages or currents of different frequencies in the 
power circuit, the current produced in the telephone line, within 
the range of frequencies with which we are concerned, is roughly 
proportional to the frequency. This is represented by curve A 
in this figure, which is drawn with 60-cycles representing unity. 
The weighting of harmonics which is given in this curve is the 
same as that given in computing the differential distortion factor. 

A second factor which must be considered is due to the fact 
that some of the telephone terminal apparatus is designed not 
to transmit currents having frequencies below the telephonic 
range. The magnitude of this factor for one type of telephone 
terminal apparatus is represented by curve B in the figure, which 
is drawn so as to pass through unity at 60-cycles. This curve 
shows the ratio of current in the receiver at any frequency to 
current in the receiver at 60 cycles for a given line current. It 
will be seen that for frequencies below about 200 this type of 
telephone terminal apparatus is designed to largely eliminate 
the current, so that at low frequencies the percentage of the line 
current which gets into the telephone receiver is small. 

A third factor which enters into the production of inductive 
interference and which also varies largely with the frequency 
is the amount of interfering effect which is caused by a given 
amount of current in the telephone receiver. This is the effect 
which is referred to by the committee. Itis represented in Fig. 4 
by curve C, which is also drawn with unity at 60 cycles, and 
which shows the relative amount of interfering effect which is 
caused by currents in the telephone receiver of a given magni- 
tude and of different frequencies. The interference effect is 
measured by the effect on the intelligibility of telephone con- 
versations. Curve C is based on an experimental investigation 
which was carried out under direction of the committee. 

The total relative effect of currents or voltages in the power 
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circuit of a given magnitude and of different frequencies can be 
represented approximately by the product of these three curves. 
This product is represented by Fig. 5, which is drawn to a scale 
in which 60 cycles is unity. It will be seen that below 180 cycles 
the inductive effects practically disappear, that they increase 
very rapidly up to a frequency of 800 or 1000 cycles, and less 
rapidly up to about 1600 cycles. At frequencies above 1600 the 
effect would probably begin to decrease. 

These curves would not apply exactly to specific cases, and can 
give an idea only of the order of magnitude of the effect of dif- 
ferent frequencies. Many of the factors depend on the par- 
ticular conditions assumed. There are other factors which also 
enter into the problem in particular cases. The most important 
of these is the manner in which the currents and voltages occur 
in the power circuit, namely, whether they are balanced between 
the line wires of the power circuit or are impressed between the 
line wires and the ground. For example, in a three-phase star- 
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connected system, with a grounded neutral, the third harmoni¢ 
and its multiples do not appear between the line wires, but appear 
between all the line wires and the ground. For a given fre- 
quency, currents which occur in that way have a much greater 
inductive effect on neighboring circuits than currents which 
appear between the line wires and which are balanced with re- 
spect to the ground. 

By the use of some such curves as these, or the more moderate 
curve suggested by the committee, we could compute an inter- 
ference factor, as they suggest. The committee suggests that 
in combining the interfering effect of a number of currents of 
different frequencies occurring in the same wave, the effect be 
added according to the r.m.s. law. It might be said that al- 
though the direct experimental work to test this law, which was 
spoken of in the committee communication, has not yet been 
carried out, there is a certain amount of evidence to support 
that suggestion. It has been found, for example, that the com- 
bined effect of a number of complex noise currents in a telephone 
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receiver is approximately equal to the r.m.s. of the effects of 
the individual complex noise currents. 

To many who have not come into contact with telephone work, 
a discussion of harmonics in the power circuit having frequencies 
of 1000 or more might seem to be purely academic. I think 
the curve shown in Fig. 5 illustrates why that is not the case. 
In most of the cases of noise in telephone circuits which have been 
carefully analyzed, the noise has been found to be due to the com- 
bined effect of a great many currents of frequencies covering a 
wide range, components up to 1200 cycles or more being import- 
ant in the production of the total effect. In some cases the noises 
are due predominantly to one or two frequencies. In such cases 
the predominant frequencies are usually of fairly high order and 
are frequently due to the slots in the armatures. Slot harmonics 
are very often of a frequency well within the most sensitive range 
for the production of interference in telephone circuits. For 
example, a 60-cycle three-phase generator, with two slots per 
pole per phase, has slot harmonics, when they occur, of the 11th 
and 13th order, which are well within the sensitive range. One 
case comes to mind in which the slot harmonics in a machine of 
this sort were large enough so that when the particular machine 
was operated the nearby telephone circuits were put out of ser- 
vice, although when other machines were operated on the same 
power lines no effect was noticeable. In this case the inter- 
ference factor of the machine causing the trouble, as figured from 
Fig. 5, would be something over 3000. The pole pieces of the 
machine were in this case modified, and in that way the inter- 
ference factor was reduced to about one-half of its former value. 
A new machine which was designed for the same service had an 
interference factor of about 500, or about one-sixth of that of 
the original machine. Another case comes to mind in which a 
25-cycle machine had a large 35th or 37th harmonic. It had 
eighteen slots per pole, which was the cause of the harmonic, and 
produced a sufficiently large harmonic of that order to cause a 
very large disturbance in telephone circuits. 

The curve of Fig. 5 is drawn with unity at 60 cycles. On 
that curve 25 cycles has an ordinate of approximately 0.03. 
This fact indicates why, with a given wave shape, the interference 
from 25-cycle systems is much less than that from 60-cycle 
systems. 

The interfering effects of the components of current of high 
frequency are, of course, equally large if they occur in d-c. ma- 
chines, as is sometimes the case. This fact suggests that a 
measure of the interference effect of a machine can best be ob- 
tained by figuring the equivalent volts or amperes at a given fre- 
quency of the components which enter into the interference, 
weighting them in accordance with some such curves as have been 
shown. Any interference factor based on the curves given above, 
or.such as suggested by the committee has the disadvantage that 
it is somewhat difficult to measure or compute. It does not 
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seem, however, that this is a sufficiently important difficulty to 
prevent its use. Admittedly the production of pure sine waves 
is a practical impossibility, but it is believed that it would be 
easily possible, and a true economy, to considerably reduce the 
interference producing power of electrical machinery as now 
constructed. 

W. V. Lyon: I agree with Dr. Bedell that the form factor of 
an alternating e.m.f. has little or no important significance. 
Entirely different wave shapes may have identical form factors. 
For example, one that consists of a fundamental and a 75 per 
cent third harmonic which is in phase with it has the same form 
factor as a pure sine wave. We may even be misled when con- 
sidering its probable effect on the hysteresis loss in a transformer. 

The effective or r.m.s. value of an alternating e.m.f. is 
equal to the r.m.s. of its several harmonic components. It 
depends in no way upon their phase relations. The average 
value of a non-sinusoidal wave is not by any means as easily 
found even when we know the harmonic components and their 
phase relations. Article 16 of the revised Standardization Rules 
says: 

‘‘ Form factor is the ratio of the r. m. s. to the algebraic mean 
ordinate taken over a half-cycle beginning with the zero value. 
If the wave passes through zero more than twice during a single 
cycle, the zero shall be taken which gives the largest algebraic 
mean for the succeeding half-cycle. The form factor of a sine- 
wave is 1.11.” 

This definition of average value follows from the established 
principle concerning the relation between the flux linking a cir- 
cuit and the voltage produced in the circuit by the flux. 


is de 
Ee N ai 


The flux is a maximum when its rate of change is zero, that is, 
when e is zero. Thus, the average voltage and the maximum 
flux are found by integrating the voltage curve between points 
at which e is zero and which are a half wave length apart. If 
the curve crosses the axis at more than two points in a cycle, 
this integration will give different values. The proper one to 
use is, of course, that which gives the largest value. 

_If the voltage wave is symmetrical, the result of this integra- 
tion 1s: : 
Fay = 4 Nf Pin 10-8 


N is the number of turns, f, the frequency and Om, the maximum 
flux that links the circuit. 
If the instantaneous voltage is 


e = E,sinx + E; sin 3 (« + 63) + E, sin 5 (« + 6,) + 
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the average value of e is not in general 


1 T 
Eo = +{ e dx (1) 
0 
1 a+r 
Ee — +f é dx (2) 
T 


where a@ is the point at which the e. m. f. is zero and is further 
qualified as stated in Article 16. If simplicity is desired it is 
unfortunate that the average value is so defined, since it makes 
an exact analytical solution practically impossible in all but a 
few cases. The simplest method is to plot the wave and thus 
determine the zero points—.e., finda. The average value may 
then be found from the area of the curve or from the value of the 
integral—equation (2). 

If the phase angles 03, 0,, etc. are all zero or equal to 


but 


= ee at ae etc., respectively, equation (2) reduces to 
equation (1) in some cases. 
Let 


= si xe, Si a x = B, Sin QV. os aa 


where the coefficients £3, E;, etc., may be either positive or nega- 
tive. 

If the slope of this curve is positive when « = 0, it is probable in 
all practical cases that equation (1) may be used. If, how- 
ever, the slope of this curve is negative when x =0, it is probable 
in all practical cases that equation (1) ismottrue. For example, 
suppose that we have an e. m.f. consisting of a fundamental 
and a third harmonic that are either in phase or in opposition. 


e = A, sinx + £; sin 3.x 
E3 may be either a positive or a negative number. 


a = FE, cosx + 3 E; cos 3 x 


“when x = 0, = Ey +3Es 
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If E3 is positive the curve slopes upward when x = 0 and 
equation (1) applies. See Fig.6. Even if £3 is greater than E; 
so that the curve crosses the axis more than twice in a cycle, 
this equation will still hold. 

If, however, £3 is negative and greater than one-third of A, 


the curve slopes downward when x = 0 and equation (1) does ~ 


not apply. See Fig. 7. The area from 0 to 7m is less than the 


area from @ to a + m by an amount equal to twice the area from ~ 


0 toa. If we should apply equation (1) to the case where the 
third harmonic is three times the fundamental and in opposition 
to it, the form factor would be infinite, since the area from 0 to-7 
1SEZELO} 


By (jeune = HE [ey sine- 2m snd) d= 0 
0 


This is of course an extreme case. 


BIG. é 


In order to find the true average value we must determine 
where the curve crosses the axis beyond x = 0. 
That is: 


Fi sinx — 3 E; sin3 x = 0 
or 
sin x — 3 (8 sin x — 4 sin x) = 0 


12 sin? x = 8 sin x 
ee 


ja Ute Wy 


sin x 


I 


I 


x = 54.8 degrees 


Therefore, in equation (2) 


a = 54.8 degrees 


oe 
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The true average value by equation (2) is 


E a+r 
k= == | (sin « — 3 sin 3 x) dx 


T 


Qa 


2 
as (cos @ — cos 3 a) 


2E 
- a. (cos 54°.8 — cos 164°.4) 


= ao (0.577 + 0.963) 


The r. m. s value of this voltage is 


VEY + (3 Ei)? 


Eis V3 


22a 


The form factor is 


2.2007 


IF TH GTB 80. 


If the voltage had contained any higher harmonic than the 
third it would not have been easy to calculate the value of a. 

Thus it appears, in general, that the form factor can only be 
simply calculated from the analytical expression of the voltage 
when the harmonic components are either in phase or in opposi- 
tion and the curve does not cross the axis at more than two points 
in a cycle. Like practically all rules, this has some exceptions. 
If, for example, the wave consists of a fundamental and a third 
harmonic greater than but in time phase with it, the average 
value should be calculated by equation (1), even though the 
_curve crosses the axis at more than two points in the cycle. 

If the wave consists of a fundamental and a 75 per cent third 
harmonic which is in phase with it, the form factor is the same 
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as fora sine wave. Or, if the wave consists of a fundamental, 
a 5.3 per cent third harmonic in opposition to it and a 25 per 
cent fifth harmonic in phase with it, the form factor will be the 
same as for a sine wave. The first example might be called a 
flat-topped and the second a peaked wave. See Figs. 8 and 9. 

The flux, ¢, will have as many maximum values as the voltage, 
e, has zero values. Thus if the voltage crosses the axis more than 
twice in a cycle the flux will have more than two maximum values 
in a cycle and the hysteresis curve will contain smaller loops. 
Insuch a case the hysteresis loss will be greater than the maximum - 
flux would tend to indicate, and the value of the form factor may 
be of little significance, especially in extreme cases. If the volt- 
age wave, for example, should consist of a fundamental and a 
third harmonic which is in phase opposition to, and greater than — 
one-third of it the hysteresis loop will contain smaller loops — 
within itself. If the voltage wave consists of a fundamental and 
a third harmonic which is in phase with it, the third harmonic 
must be greater than the fundamental in order that the hysteresis 


Fic. 8 


loop shall contain smaller loops within itself. An e. m. f. which 
crosses the axis more than twice in a cycle will probably have a 
greater form factor than a sine wave. This would indicate a 
smaller maximum flux and thus an apparently smaller core loss. 
But the interior loops on the hysteresis curve will cause a greater 
loss than the maximum flux indicates. The effect of form factor, — 
however, will probably predominate. 


Ife =: Fy sinx' rH; sin’ 3'xis Epsinibx: egies J) ae 
the effective voltage is: 
B= (EY ke ee ee | v2 


and the average voltage is: 
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provided the wave does not cross the axis more than twice ina 
cycle. 


eee oh? i ae: 3 
fee 
22 (B+ Se + Ags: ) 


2 


If the form factor is the same as for a sine wave, viz., SW 


| OES SG eS A SE A ES SY ee y= (+ S++.) 


If all of the harmonics higher than the third are absent this 
becomes 
Es? 
9 


Ee + Be = Bt + 5 EB, Es + 


bs = = Fy (See Fig. 8.) 


If all of the harmonics higher than the fifth are absent, we 
have 


ie Es Jide 2 
ort Tistect Ore = HY+ = 


9 DF eae! 
2 ee 
tg Ai Es = ip £3 % 
Solving for E3 gives 
E3= 
DA? Zn, 42m) - 2 Cine 2 mB) 
= UO on 2 Es) = pe(e Py aie 15 Es 5 is Es 5 FE, Es 
16 
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/ 


BE; Es 
Fy Ey 


BIG) =VER) 9a 


This equation shows the relation that must exist hetween the 
harmonics in order that the form factor shall be the same as for 
a sine wave. 
If b = + 0.25, the solution for a is: a = — 0.0532. 
(See Fig. 9.) 


A number of years ago the writer was interested in working 
out the conditions for series and parallel resonance when a non- 
sinusoidal voltage is impressed on the circuit. This is a special 
case of the general problem that Mr. Mizushi discusses. The 
method used regarded the problem from a slightly different angle. 
If a non-sinusoidal voltage is impressed on any circuit consisting 
of a combination of a constant resistance, constantinductance and 
constant capacity, the resulting current will consist of a number — 
of harmonic components, each of the same magnitude it would — 
have if the corresponding harmonic component in the voltage 
acted alone. The true or ohmic resistance of a metallic circuit 
varies only with the temperature. The apparent resistance 
varies with the frequency and if there is iron or other conducting 
material nearby, it will be increased over its true value on ac- 
count of hysteresis and eddy-current losses. The inductance of 
a circuit, even if there is no iron or other conducting material 
nearby, depends upon both the resistance and the frequency. 
If there is any iron present the inductance is a complex function 
of its permeability. The capacity of a condenser is generally 
regarded as being independent of the frequency and the dielectric 
strain. If, however, there are dielectric losses or if the condenser 
is a leaky one, the equivalent capacity is not constant. If these 
limitations are neglected the calculated results may be of little 
value in some cases. Their cognizance, however, may make the 
solution extremely difficult if not impossible. In what follows 
it will be assumed that the “‘constants”’ of the circuit are truly 
constant. 

For a series circuit, such as is illustrated in Fig. 10, the rela- 
tion for the nth harmonic voltage and current is 


‘ 2 
| re = T[,? (etre + (nz 08 Y )) 
nC a 


= Ata ot fa)” Tet + (Lo) ee = It+(ae) = (8) 


= § this reduces to: 
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The summation to include all of the harmonics is 


B= > BY = (n tn) p22 P+ (Loy > why 


2 

1 he 

¥ ( Cw ) n? 

This is equation (5) in a slightly different form. As Mr. Mizushi 

points out, the distortion factors for current are of no practical 

importance since they cannot be calculated until the various 

harmonic components of the current are known and at that time 

_ the problem has been solved. If the condenser C is a leaky one, 

it is equivalent to closing the switch so that 73 is in parallel with 

C. The apparent series resistance and capacity between the 

points d and 6 now depend upon the frequency and are no longer 
constant, and equation (5) does not apply. 


Toe 13 
1 + 13? n? C? w? 


This is a function of the frequency. 


t 


£1 


rues ese Atl —“ QQQUQQVOUQUYY 
a d b 


Fic. 10 Fie. 11 


The apparent capacity is 


oe 1 + 132 n? C2 wo 
(Be oe (Oe (OF 


This is also a function of the frequency. 
Solving equation (3) for J? gives: 


Sed ag? 


2 
(ri + 12)? + (Lnw)? — 22 + (a 


Cnw 


The maximum value of I would be found by differentiating this 
expression with respect to C. The resulting equation 1s 


a > ((n + re)? + (nLe)* - 24 4(4)) x25 
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The solution of this equation for C is difficult. It is thus not 
practical to calculate a value of capacity that will give the 
maximum current when a non-sinusoidal voltage is impressed 
on the circuit. An approximate value might be found by 
plotting the current against the capacity. 

The parallel combination of constant resistance, inductance 
and capacity is somewhat simpler to solve. See Fig. 11. The 
nth harmonic of the current is determined by 


2 2 
ape rn o_votttlsthie as 


The square of the total current is 


9 


p= aS Ti = E,? (( = aor) 


2 
nL w 
te (eee ae Pte n ca) ) 


If the resistance of the inductor were zero this equation would 
reduce to Mr. Mizushi’s equation (18), which refers to a very 
special case that is of doubtful importance. In general, the 


g in equation (18) is not constant but depends upon the 


frequency, and, if there is iron in the magnetic circuit, upon the 
magnitude of the applied voltage. 

The condition for resonance is easily found in this case: The 
condition is 


This reduces to 


From which 

Se 
re + n? L? o? 
i. E,? 


For this value of capacity the current-will be a minimum. 
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For a sine wave this becomes the well-known relation 


aaa nes 
im) + IGE oy: 

A numerical example of this principle proves interesting. A 
reactor which has a resistance of 5 ohms and an inductance of 
0.1 henry is connected in parallel with a variable capacity across 
a 60-cycle, 305.5-volt circuit. If the applied voltage is a sine wave, 
the capacity which gives a minimum current is 69.1 microfarads. 
The least value of the current is 1.06 amperes. If the applied 
voltage consists of a fundamental, a third harmonic and a fifth 
harmonic whose effective values are 300 volts, 50 volts and 30 
volts respectively, the capacity which gives a minimum current 
is 47.9 microfarads. . The least value of the current is in this 
case 4.53 amperes—an increase of 290 per cent. If the resist- 
ance of the reactor is neglected, the calculated minimum value 
of the current is 4.25 amperes for a capacity of 48.7 microfarads. 
This is about 6 per cent less than the actual value. If the resist- 
ance of the reactor had been 50 ohms, the minimum current 
would have been 4.71 amperes for a value of the capacity of 
18.5 microfarads. In the latter case if the applied voltage were 
sinusoidal the minimum current would be 3.90 amperes for a 
capacity of 25.5 microfarads. An air-core reactor usually 
has a comparatively high ratio of resistance to inductance. 
Iron in the magnetic circuit is practically necessary if the ratio 
is to be made low, but in this case neither the inductance nor the 
apparent resistance is constant. 

To the writer it seems that the method of solution in which the 
harmonic components are calculated separately is, in general, 
superior, when considered from the combined standpoints of the 
ease, the accuracy and the completeness of the results. 

W. I. Middleton and C. L. Dawes: Probably no type of 
load causes more severe reactions upon alternator e. m. f. waves 
than those brought about by cable testing. The load inherently 
is single phase and this alone causes pulsating armature reaction. 
The exciting current of the step-up transformer may contain a 
large percentage of harmonics, if the transformer is operated at 
the high densities common to testing transformers. These 
two effects may introduce harmonics into the voltage wave even 
if it be sinusoidal at no load. The cable capacity accentuates 
these harmonics in the current wave and more distortion follows; 
these reactions may be cumulative until checked by the counter- 
reactions of the alternator or of the circuit. 

As was shown by the writers, ina paper* presented at the 
Detroit Convention of last year, many wide departures from a 
sine wave may be encountered under the foregoing conditions. 


*“Voltage Testing of Cables,’’ W. I. Middleton and Chester L. Dawes, 
MrANns. A, I. E. E., Vol. X XXIII, 1914, p#1185, ; 
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Even with the same cable the wave is influenced by such factors 


v4. 


as the method of connecting the transformer coils, whether in 
series or in parallel. For instance, Fig. 12 shows the voltage and 


current waves, when a 0.1-microfarad cable was connected to the 
transformer secondary. The voltage wave is commercially sinu- 
soidal and the current has no appreciable harmonic beyond the 
third. Fig. 13 shows an oscillogram taken with the same cable ex- 
cept that the transformer ratio was halved, the voltage upon the 
cable being maintained at its previous value. It will be observed 
that voltage wave has even avery appreciable fifth harmonic, 
and the peak factor has increased to 1.81. The third harmonic of 
the current wave has an amplitude of about 50 per cent greater 
than that of the fundamental. 

Fig. 14 illustrates another point brought out by Prof. Bedell, 
the fact that a voltage wave may contain very appreciable har- 
monics, yet the phase relation of the harmonics is such that the 
peak factor is equal 1.41 as in a sine wave. 

It is obvious that with such a wide variation of peak factor, 
cable testing might be very unsatisfactory from the standpoint 
of accuracy. As Prof. Bedell has demonstrated, the magnitude 
and number of harmonics alone have no bearing on the peak 
voltage. Some simple and direct method of measurement of 
peak values is necessary for our work. We find it quite hazardous 
measuring the peak voltage with a spark gap, because the break- 
down of the gap is almost certain to cause circuit oscillations 
destructive to the cable. Further, the gap is not adapted to 
commercial testing where a large number of tests must be made 
in a comparatively short time by non-technical men. To put 
the testing upon a more accurate basis, a peak voltmeter based 
upon the oscillograph was devised. The instrument is placed 
directly upon the switchboard. It can be easily and accurately 
manipulated by the testing room employee. . 

Harmonics may cause troubles other than the mere distortion 
of the wave. Surges and premature break-downs may occur when 
the voltage is being raised, due to transients or to so-called static 
discharges over the end of the cable. A disturbance of this 
nature is shown in the ripples that appear in Fig. 14. Isolated 
cables may puncture, due to their being in close magnetic coup- 
ling with the cable under test. It*was therefore considered 
advisable to install a generator having a sine wave under all 
conditions of load, if one was obtainable. Such a machine was 
built under the direction of Professor C. A. Adams. Even under 
the most severe conditions of load, no appreciable departure from 
a sine wave has as yet been observed. The armature is a standard 
three-phase stator, two of the phases only being utilized. The 
field has a special distributed winding and is surrounded by 


dampers. If agenerator of this size can be designed to main-— 
tain a sine wave under these severe conditions of load, surely — 


the larger units with practically balanced polyphase loads can 
be designed to do likewise, eG -Pporyp 
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In view of recent investigations of telephone disturbances; of 
inexplicable surges and breakdowns in power systems, especially 
cable systems; of the difficulties encountered in testing long cables 
installed; and of the increasing refinements in electrical measure- 
ments, we believe that in the near future, alternator specifica- 
tions will call for a fairly rigid adherence to a sine wave. 

Comfort A. Adams: Of course Mr. Dawes does not mean 
literally a perfect sine wave, but practically a perfect sine wave. 
The machine referred to actually gives under all conditions 
of single-phase load a terminal voltage wave so nearly sinusoidal 
that no harmonics are detectable in oscillograms of either volt- 
age or cable charging current, by a trained observer. 

In regard to the first two curves presented by Mr. Dawes, the 
change, when the transformer connections and the excitation of 
the alternator were changed, was, I feel quite sure, not due to 
the change in the armature reaction, so much as to the fact that 
the change from series to parallel connection in the transformer 
coils changed the equivalent inductive-reactance of the alternator 
and transformer, which is substantially in series with the capac- 
ity-reactance of the cable. I found this same phenomenon 
in a number of other cases of cable testing apparatus. There 
was distinct evidence of resonance between the capacity- 
reactance of the cable and the inductive reactance of the trans- 
former and alternator coming at different stages of the load for 
the different harmonics. As you increase the capacity, the 
lower harmonics appear and the higher harmonics are absorbed 
in the inductive reactance. In fact, sufficient series reactance 
will absorb such a large part of all the harmonic voltages that 
may have been produced in the alternator, that the voltage 
across the cable is substantially sinusoidal. Armature reaction 
undoubtedly does come into play, but I think in this case the 
change in the inductive reactance was responsible to a large 
extent for the difference in the magnitude and frequency of the 
harmonics appearing at the transformer terminals. Another 
disturbing function in such a case is the distorted exciting cur- 
rent of the transformer. 

C. L. Dawes: Referring to these particular oscillograms, the 
best generator wave was obtained when the circuit was nearly 
in resonance with the fifth harmonic. For instance, in Fig.12, 
the natural frequency of the cable and transformer circuits was 
110 cycles per sec., whereas the frequency of the fifth harmonic 
was 115 cycles per sec. corresponding to the fundamental fre- 
quency of 23 cycles persec. In Fig. 13, which shows a very high 
degree of wave distortion, the natural frequency of the circuit 
was 215 cycles per sec. corresponding nearly to the frequency of 
the ninth harmonic. Of course it was impossible to make an 
exact calculation of the resonant circuit frequency, due to the 
variable nature of the permeability of the transformer iron, which 
“was operated at a very high density, and also to the fact that the 
synchronous reactance of a single-phase alternator is an indeter- 
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minate quantity. Our explanation of the best wave shape being 
obtained under conditions tending to accentuate the lower har- 
monics is that the transformer iron was operated at such a high 
density in Fig. 13 that its exciting current consisted mostly of 
harmonics, and these through armature reaction produced initial 
distortion in the flux, and therefore the voltage wave. In 
Fig. 12, because of the lower generator voltage, the transformer 
iron was operating at half the former density, and therefore the 
exciting current must have been more nearly sinusoidal, and 
much less in magnitude. 

E. E. F. Creighton: Do I understand that these oscillograms 
were taken with that machine designed by Prof. Adams? 

C. L. Dawes: No, these were taken from the original genera- 
tor. This has been superseded by the machine designed by 
Prof. Adams. I have no oscillograms of the new generator with 
me. 

E. E. F. Creighton: I think that is an important point. 
You see the machine has teeth in it, and I am wondering whether 
you are not getting exactly the same thing with different capaci- 
ties. Ihave not been able to get rid of the tooth harmonics, and 
the only way we can get rid of these harmonics is by making 
the core smooth, smooth iron surface all the way through, and 
it seems to me anything in the form of a practical generator would 
always give these ripples, if the capacity and the inductance were 
of the proper value to magnify them. These currents would 
carry back into the generator and react in the armature and still 
further magnify the effects. 

C. L. Dawes: The tooth harmonics of an alternator may be 
reduced to an almost negligible quantity by making the number 
of slots per pole per phase a non-integer. This produces a 
Vernier effect. For instance, the effect of one and a quarter slots 
per pole per phase has the same effect upon the wave form as 
five slots per pole per phase. At Cambridge under Prof. Adams’s 
direction we have wound induction motor rotors with a distri- 
buted field winding, and used the motor as an alternator. Even 
with this very short air gap, the tooth harmonics have been 
made almost negligible, due to the fact that the ratio of rotor to 
stator teeth was so chosen as to produce a Vernier effect. 

E. E. F. Creighton: Did you try to resonate? 

C.L. Dawes: We did not attempt to resonate, but connected 
a condenser load to the machine and looked for harmonics in 
the current wave. 

Comfort A. Adams: I do not wish to appear to claim that it 
is a perfectly easy matter to design commercial alternators that 
will eliminate all possibility of resonance, as suggested by Prof. 
Creighton. But Ido think that this possibility can be reduced to 


< 


such a degree of remoteness that it need not be considered, and — 


this too in a machine costing only a little more than a standard 
alternator of the same rating. I wish also to point out again 
that in the case of a full capacity load, the reactance of trans- 
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former and alternator will absorb all the high harmonics, and 
that a moderate amount of additional series inductive-reactance 
will insure a substantial sine wave of terminal voltage with al- 
ee any alternator. The danger comes with small capacity 
oads. 

L. W. Chubb: I have noted several cases of resonance of 
multiple frequencies in circuits in which there was only a load 
or voltage change. The effective inductance of iron cores de- 
creases with increased saturation and in some cases the presence 
of small high-frequency components of voltage will cause destruc- 
tive resonant disturbances. In one case I have in mind the 
resonance of a fifth-harmonic voltage across the terminals of a 

‘testing transformer at a certain excitation would rise to over 
400,000 volts by a spark gap, while the ratio would indicate less 
than 200,000. The ratio just above and below this point would 
be approximately correct and the fifth-harmonic voltage almost 
unnoticeable. 

John B. Whitehead: The net result of the discussion has 
indicated, it appears to me, that there is certainly not any one of 
these factors to which we can turnin meeting the troubles caused 
by irregular wave form. But it is interesting to note that the 
discussion has finally taken the turn of suggesting that it may be 
possible, after all, to obtain a reasonably pure sine wave. Within 
the last few months I have been attempting to get a small 
generator, 50 kv-a. with a pure wave, and I think I shall succeed. 
In discussing this particular generator the designing engineers 
of one of the large manufacturers have given me considerable 
information, and I hope that Mr. Foster, with whom I have 
discussed this generator quite recently, will say something about 
a large generator, the curves for which he has shown me within 
the last few days, as bearing on the question of capacity and its 
relation to wave form. Possibly he may not wish to say any- 
thing, but it was so interesting that I hope he will tell this au- 
dience what he was willing to tell me. 

William J. Foster: Before speaking directly on the point 
brought up by Dr. Whitehead, I wish to say that during the 
last five years very decided improvements have been made in 
the design of generators in the matter of potential wave for all 
conditions of load. At the same time this improvement has 
been going on, the natural development and progress in trans- 
mission work has assisted in the no-load condition, for the reason 
that the large waterwheel and steam turbine generators are 
of so great capacity that they have very large air-gaps, in com- 
parison with the breadth of the slots, which tend to minimize 
the harmonics. Most decided improvements have been made 
in certain little details of construction which tend to eliminate 
the effect of the slot. Itis possible to produce an effect 
equivalent to a machine of a very large number of slots per pole. 

To illustrate, suppose we have a machine that is designed for 
forty-two poles with one slot per phase per pole, but it is con- 
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nected up for forty poles—we then have the effect of twenty-one 
times the number of slots, or sixty-three slots per pole, 
which, for 60 cycles, carries us beyond what has been pointed 
out in this long message that we have from the Pacific Coast as 
the upper limit of telephone interference. 

The particular machine that Dr. Whitehead has referred to is 
a large waterwheel-driven generator, with small number of 
slots, running at very low speed, which has the Vernier idea 
introduced into it, the same as in the case of some other recent 
machines. But what concerns us now is the establishment of 
some standard by which to test the wave, and I had hoped from 
Dr. Bedell’s work and these papers and the discussion that we 
might arrive at some conclusion. As far as I am personally 
concerned, I know of nothing better than the measurement of 
the deviation from a true sine. It wasnearly twenty years ago, 
in connection with an installation abroad, that we were asked to 
draw up some clauses for the specifications. .At that time we 
had no oscillograms or wave meters, and the potential waves 
were determined by the contact, instantaneous method, and 
plotted. It was then customary to plot in rectangular co- 
ordinates, but the clause that was drawn up for these specifica- 
tions was on the basis of plotting in polar co-ordinates, and 
determining the percentage on'the radii intersecting the equiva- 
lent circle. I still think that the deviation from a true sine— 
if we could arrive at something that would be fair, which would 
be possibly 3 per cent at no-load, 5 per cent at 100 per cent power 
factor full load, and 7 per cent at 80 per cent power factor—at 
the present time is, perhaps, about all we are ready for, unless 
these gentlemen, from the theoretical standpoint, can suggest 
some instrument by which we can measure the harmonic factor 
or curve factor, or a combination of the differential and integral 
distortion factors, so that we will be able to catch the harmonics 
which are causing the greatest trouble. 

The machines which have been referred to here by Dr. Adams 
and Dr. Whitehead are machines which have been built with 
reference to a good wave form under different conditions of load, 
and consequently they can hardly be considered as commercial 
machines. Although the air gap is small in some of them, the 
armature reaction is low, consequently they are costly machines. 
They are built with reference to minimizing the effect of arma- 
ture reaction, whereas the tendency has been towards very large 
generators 1n commercial work that require high armature 
reactions and consequently heavy distortions under load condi- 
tions. Another reason for such machines is that they are better, 
far better for general use, in that they are more immune from 
line troubles, etc., the instantaneous short circuits being reduced 
to a low value. Consequently, if rigid requirements are made 
for all conditions of load, as has been proposed, it will mean more 
costly machines and also, as far as I can see, must limit the 
capacity of the machines. As we are contemplating 50,000-kw. 
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generators, and even larger, it is quite a problem to face the 
situation brought about by what is asked or suggested by the 
telephone companies. 

Frederick Bedell: The points raised by Mr. Chubb and 
others in regard to form factor are without doubt techni- 
cally correct, although they do not affect materially the general 
character of the conclusions. They do, however, affect some of 
the numerical results, particularly in extreme cases. The results 
given in the paper were obtained by integration from the zero 
of the fundamental wave, which makes solution possible, and 
not from a zero of the total wave (as strictly they should be), 
which would make the solution extremely difficult if not im- 
possiblein many cases. 

Mr. Lyon, as well as Messrs. Chubb and Adams, has shown* 
that even for the particular study of hysteresis loss, the use 
of form factor is not exact in extreme cases, although exact 
enough in most practical cases. All agree with the conclusion 
of the paper that, aside from the study of hysteresis loss, form 
factor is meaningless as an indication of wave distortion. 

Mr. Chubb has told us of his early use of the differential 
distortion factor as a measure of wave distortion. Its use in 
a-c. equations was, however, previous to this, being developed 
by B. Arakawa} under the direction of the writer in 1908-1909. 

Messrs. Middleton and Dawes have most interestingly brought 
out the important effect of wave distortion in connection with 
cable testing and have emphasized the desirability of having the 
least possible distortion for such testing. 

The Committee on Inductive Interference in their message 
from San Francisco likewise point out the great effects of higher 
harmonics in telephone disturbance and suggest penalizing the 
higher harmonics even more than is done by the differential 
distortion factor 6. Dr. Osborne has given additional data 
bearing on this. To weight the several harmonics up to a cer- 
tain frequency in an arbitrary manner would, however, have the 
disadvantage that the result would be arbitrary or empirical, 
incapable of direct measurement (unless one invents an in- 
telligibility meter), and incapable of use in analytical equations. 
If 6 or some function of 6 could serve their purpose for practical 
purposes, it would have the advantage of general applicability, 
not limited to this one case only. Still, a special interference 
factor may be necessary. 

‘Mr. Lyon concludes that the well-known method of solution 
in which harmonic components are calculated separately is 


*This is shown by M. G. Lloyd, “Effect of Wave Form upon the 
Iron Losses in Transformers,’’ Bul. Bureau of Standards, Vol. IV., p. 
477, 1908. ; 

+See “‘Vector Representation of Non-Harmonic Alternating Current, ”’ 
Physical Review, p. 409, Nov. 1909. The correction factor p there 
used (p. 424) is the distortion factor 0. 
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superior in the completeness and accuracy of the results. No 
one will disagree with this, but such a method of solution assumes 
that we have available the complete wave form and its analysis. 
At times we wish to handle such problems without these data, 
either through choice or necessity, and it is for this purpose 
that these papers have been prepared. The method of separate 
harmonic components and the method of these papers, are not 
rival or alternative. Furthermore, it is to be kept in mind that 
the method of separate harmonic components, as well as the 
method of these papers, unless modified can be applied with 
accuracy only when R, LZ and C are constant, and so has no ad- 
vantage in this respect. The assumption of constant R, L and C 
is, however, a close working approximation in many cases, even 
when it is not exact. Solutions have been published* for cer- 
tain special cases in which R, L and C are not constant. 

When a quarter of a century ago analytical and graphical 
methods, based on the assumption of a sine e. m. f. and constant 
R, L and C, were being evolved—such methods for example as 
are given in Bedell and Crehore’s ‘‘ Alternating Currents ”— 
the criticism was commonly heard that such treatment was 
academic and useful only for the theorist, for the reason that 
alternating currents in practise were not true sine waves and 
R, L and C were not constant, so that the results could not be 
of practical value. But this criticism soon wore away, and every 
engineer has used with success methods based on these assump- 
tions for calculating transmission line regulation, the behavior 
~of a transformer or induction motor by the circle diagram, or 
some similar problem. So won over to the sine-wave assump- 
tionis the practical engineer that, not uncommonly, he nowstands 
on the other side of the fence and says of harmonics that they 
may possibly exist, but that their study is academic and only for 
the theorist. Harmonics, however, do exist, and while in many 
cases they may be neglected, there are other cases, as has been 
brought out in this discussion, in which their effect is important; 
it is for these cases that these papers have been prepared. 
UE UN Te OEE ERTS 
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FOUNDATIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE TOWERS AND 
TOWER ERECTION 
I—Notes on Investigation of Types of Foundations—Digging 
Holes for Foundations—Concreting Foundations—Erect- 
ing Towers ; 


BY J). A. WALLS 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


Concrete tower foundations of mushroom type, requiring no 
forms or back filling, as used in recent Baltimore-Holtwood 
transmission line, are found to be cheaper and stronger than 
Se tripod foundations previously used in a similar line along- 
side. 

It was found that mushroom type concrete -foundations 
could be built with a smaller construction force and at lower 
cost, and more rapidly, than certain types of concrete founda- 
tions requiring forms and back filling. 

The procedure of digging holes and concreting of mushroom 
type foundations is described. 

Method of erecting transmission towers by the use of a shear 
leg is described in some detail. 


eee FOLLOWING notes relate to the transmission lines 
of the Pennsylvania Water & Power Company. On 
the first Holtwood-Baltimore Line (No. 12) the steel tripod 
stub, Fig. 1 was used with suspension towers and a concrete 
foundation, Fig. 2, with anchor towers. 
On the Holtwood-Lancaster Line mushroom type concrete 
foundations were used for both suspension and anchor towers. 
Lifting tests made on steel tripod stubs, steel single-leg stubs 
(with fins at top and bottom, Fig. 4) and under-cut mushroom 
type concrete stubs (the lift being not vertical but inclined, and 
parallel to the direction of the tower leg, though in service the 
horizontal component would be somewhat greater than this) 
showed that the tripod type pulled out of fresh ground at about 
32,000 pounds; the single leg at about 23,000 pounds; while the 
mushroom concrete type showed no signs of lifting or cracking 
of soil up to the limit of capacity of the testing outfit, 7. e., 
*70,000 pounds. The shifting of the single leg stub was more than 
one inch at 50 per cent of its ultimate loading; the tripod stub 
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movement at 50 per cent ultimate loading was { in. in the vertical 
direction and ; in. in the lateral direction. 

Experience in the field indicated greater difficulty in securing 
exact setting with the tripod stub than with the concrete stub, 
so in view of the greater strength of the concrete stub, its lesser 
liability to displacement when pivoting on it in tower raising, 
and the consequent lessened chance of unequal stressing of the 
tower legs, due to lack of fit of the tower shoes with the founda- 
tions, together with certain other construction advantages, 
determined the use of concrete stubs for both suspension and 
anchor towers on the second Holtwood-Baltimore Line (No. 56). 
The reason for the massive construction adopted, it should be ex- 
plained, is that this latter line is.a short and important trunk line 


16’0" Corner to. i26'0" Corner to. 


Corner of Stu bal. 


sz yy 


Fic. 1—StTEEL Tripop Tyre FouNDATION 


of very heavy construction, 7. e., 15,000 pounds and 30,000 
pounds breast pulls for suspension and anchor towers respectively 
carrying two circuits of 30,000 kw. per circuit and insulated for 
110,000 volts. 

Investigations were made on four types of concrete founda- 
tions to determine which type of foundation would best suit our 
conditions. Concreting was done with a hand mixer. The 
earth was hard red clay with a few small boulders. 

The mushroom type, without forms, was constructed by dig- 
ging a post hole, approximately 16 in. in diameter, 6 ft. in the 
ground and under-cut at the bottom of the hole as shown in 
Fig. 3. It was later found advisable to dig the post holes only 
3 to 4 ft. deep and make a bell shaped expansion in the bottom by 
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the use of dynamite. The mushroom type, in good ground, is 
cheaper to build, can be built more quickly than the other types 
experimented with, and is especially satisfactory on account of 
not disturbing the adjacent ground or necessitating backfill. 
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Fic. 2—Musuroom TypE CONCRETE FOUNDATION FOR HEAvy TOWERS 


The next best type of foundation appeared to be the mush- 
room type using steel forms. Considerable difficulty was ex- 
perienced at the start with the latter type owing to the difficulty 
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Fic. 3—MusHroom TyrpE CONCRETE FOUNDATION 


of keeping the forms properly lined up and vertical, since the 
form had a tendency to float and cant when the concrete was 
joured into it. It was found possible to prevent this by back- 
filling slightly before pouring the concrete, the backfilling not 
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being too much to prevent the withdrawal of the steel forms. 
In this type and the following types, excavating by dynamite 
did not prove successful. 

Next in order in point of cost and rapidity of construction was 
the mushroom type with wooden forms. Here 
24 sets of forms are required, which are heavy 
and difficult to assemble. 

The least satisfactory type of base was the 
trunkated pier with wooden forms. This pier 
had a square base 2 ft. 6 inches each way and 
a square top 12 in. each way. Like the others 
it was six feet high. The wooden forms are Ground Line 
heavy and hard to assemble in the field, although 
a little less difficult to assemble than the forms 
for the preceding type of base. As with the 
preceding type of foundation, a three days’ 
supply of forms is required for a gang, 7. e. 24 
sets of forms involving, as extra men, a carpen- 
ter, a foreman, and three helpers with team to eave" % 
provide steady work for the concrete gang. 

The type adopted on Transmission Line No. 
56 was that shown in Fig. 3 and the actual cost 
of this type on the line averaged per tower, as 
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SINGLE LEG STUB 
follows: 
Hauling materials... 9... .3. 0 ae $13.20 
Gtading 202) o.G.... 7.5, > tees Ce ee 2.27 
Digging 2.3.20... 1. +: ee 4.92 
Materials and coneretingmnn., eee 28 . 50 
$48.89 


The type used on Transmission Line No. 12, shown in Figs. 1 
and 2, averaged per tower, as follows (3 steel foundations to one 
concrete foundation) : 


Hauling materials’) Soe. $8.03 
Grading tv... poe 4.80 
Digging. .i.«o nila, oe 11.34 
Materials and concreté..¢.. «..) 2 en 30.08 

$54.25 
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Tools. Each man in the digging gang is provided with the 
following tools: : 
1 Long handle shovel, 
1 Digging spoon with 8 ft. handle, 
1 one inch by 8 ft. telegraph digging bar, 
1 Post hole digging bar 6 ft. 
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The foreman is provided with 40 per cent dynamite, exploders 
and battery. 

The foreman lays out and stakes the center of each hole. In 
order to avoid the transportation of a templet, the laying out is 
done as follows: 

The engineer stakes the center of the tower and marks the tower 
height on the reference stake; in addition to this two stakes are 
put down in the direction of the line and two stakes across the 
line. These four stakes give the center line of the base. A cord 
is strung across two of the stakes and the distance from the 
center stake to a line through the center of two holes on the same 
side measured by means of a stick cut to length. The point ar- 
rived to is marked with a pin and the operation is repeated on the 
other side of the center. By swinging the cord 90 degrees to the 
other stakes two more points are located. By laying out two 

sticks of a length equal to half the 
base width of the tower from two ad- 
jacent points found in the first opera~- 
tion, and then swinging them til! their 
ends meet, the center of one corner is 
located. The operation is best under- 
stake stood from the accompanying sketch. 

In this way two men can lay the 
base out in less than five minutes 
and no heavy tools are required. One 
man is provided for each hole, and the 
foreman is able to take care of three 
to four gangs. When a man starts a new hole he first makes 
a circle, approximately 16 in. diam. around the pin, and the 
foreman sees to it that he keeps his hole inside this circle. 

The hole is dug about three feet deep, using the post hole 
bars to loosen up the soil, and a long handle shovel to scoop 
it out. If the soil at this depth is too hard to scoop out with 
a spoon a hole about two feet deep is punched in the center and 
the hole shot with about one half stick of dynamite. The dyna- 
mite will loosen up the soil and works down and sideways so 
as to form the bell. After the shooting, the loose dirt is scooped 
out with a spoon. Under ordinary conditions one man can 
dig from two to three holes a day in this manner. In some 
places rock has been encountered. Sometimes this rock is 
~soft enough to be dug out with a bar, in other places it has to 
be drilled and dynamited. Three to four shots generally opens 
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the hole. It has been tried to blow holes open with dynamite 
in the following way: 

A hole is punched about four feet deep by means of a bull 
point and one half stick of 60 per cent dynamite lowered to 
the bottom of the hole. One half stick of 40 per cent dynamite 
is suspended in the hole about 8 inches above the bottom stick 
and another half stick of 40 per cent with a fuse cap about 
20 inches from the top. By this method one man has been 
able to open a hole in 45 minutes, but due to unfavorable soil 
encountered, this method was not generally followed. 


CONCRETING 

The concrete mixture used for the foundations is made in 
proportions varying from 1:2:4 to 1:3:5. The cement is good 
quality Portland cement. Test samples taken from various 
lots show that the cements meet the specifications of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. Three-quarter-inch stone and 
sand were shipped in carload lots to various stations along the 
line. Four head teams were used for hauling the material from 
the railroad stations, each team being capable of hauling from 
« yard on bad roads to 1.5 yards on good roads. The distri- 
bution was kept well ahead of the concreting gang, 1.5 yards 
of stone and 3.4 yards of sand being dumped at each ‘tower 
site. This amount was increased about 50 per cent at every 
fifth tower, so as to make up for occasional shortages. The 
cement was delivered in bags, and had to be distributed as 
the work proceeded. In most cases no storage room was avail- 
able at the railroad stations and, therefore, the cement had to 
be stored in farmer’s barns along the line, 100 to 200 bags being 
stored at each place. A team following the concreting gang 
could pick up the cement at these barns and could distribute 
the bags directly ahead of the work. This procedure kept the 
loss due to wet weather at a minimum. 

The equipment for a gang of men engaged in transmission 
line work must necessarily be made as light as possible on ac- 
count of the small amount of work to be done at each place. 
This is especially true of the concreting gang, as those men 
invariably spend more time in moving than in concreting. 

The time required for mixing and pouring the concrete is 
about three quarters of an hour, while moving and setting 
up takes about one hour. The move from tower No. 312 to 
No. 313 at Big Gun Powder crossing may be given as an ex- 
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aggerated example of the time required for moving. The teams 
had to make a detour of about five miles at this place and it 
required eight hours to move the concreting outfit between the 
two towers, a distance of 1100 feet. 

A 2.5-cu. ft. hand mixer had done excellent work on the Lan- 
caster transmission line and such a mixer was, therefore, pur- 
chased for the work on line No. 56. This mixer runs on two 
wheels and weighs about 1000 lb. with loading platform. The 
wheels are provided with separate axles and a few days work 
showed the necessity of strengthening these axles, which was 
done with a heavy flatiron strap on each side of the mixer. 
This mixer is’still in good condition after being hauled 40 miles 
over rough ground. Water was hauled in a steel tank mounted 
on atwo horse wagon. The tank was made of }-in. steel plate, 
which proved to be unnecessarily heavy. 

Water was taken from small streams and creeks and was 
drawn - up by means of a 4-in. boat pump. A more efficient 
way would be to mount a small lever suction pump equipped 
with 10 to 15 feet of hose on the tank wagon. With such a 
pump the water could be reached without driving the wagon 
too close to the soft banks of the stream. 

Smaller tools needed by the concreting gang are: 


wheelbarrows 
concrete buckets 
barrels for water 
digging spoons 
shovels 

digging bar 

concrete chute for the mixer 
level board 

24-in. carpenters level 
cross-cut saw 

maul hammer 

set of carpenters tools 
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In addition to this, a small amount of blocking and running 
boards must be carried. 

The smallest number of men needed for efficient handling 
of this work is one foreman with nine men, with from one to 
three teams, depending on the length of haul of water and cement. 
The men would be distributed as follows; 

One man wheeling stone 


“ “ “ sand 
Two men wheeling concrete 
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One man hauling water and cement 
Two men turning mixer 
One man loading wheelbarrow with concrete 


One man tamping 
The teams hauling water, cement and assisting 1n moving. 


Two or three additional men can and have been used to 
advantage in this gang. When placing concrete these addi- 
tional men seem unnecessary being mostly occupied with load- 
ing sand and stone in wheel-barrows and bailing water from 
one barrel to another, this latter operation being necessary on 
account of the difficulty in moving the water wagon or a full 
barrel. The real benefit of these men is, however, shown when 
moving. Let us consider a case where two teams are avail- 
able for moving. As soon as the last batch of concrete is mixed 
a number of men will start loading the tools on the wagon. 
But before this, two men have been sent ahead to set the forms 


and place supports for the templet. Ten men are needed to 


move the templet and this leaves one man ina gang of thirteen 
to help the teamsters clean up the place and unload at the 
next tower. At the new set up the foreman will use four men 
or five men in lining up the templet. One man handles the level 
board and four men move and block up the templet in position 
and then place the anchor bolts. In the meantime the other 
men have completed the unloading, blocked up the mixer to 
such a height to permit a wheelbarrow to be placed under the 
chute and laid out the running board so as to make everything 
ready for the placing of concrete. 

With only one team available, two trips must be made for 
the tools, and with a smaller number of men, one part of the 
job must wait for the other. It is, however, to be noted that 
the records do not show any saving in money, but the speed 
is increased. Naturally the larger gang will make a better 
showing in rough country where the moving is hard, than on 
a level stretch with good going. Two men and a team were 
sent back occasionally to strip forms, bringing them ahead, 
distributing them where needed. 

Originally buckets were used for removing the concrete from 
the mixer, but this proved to be inefficient as concrete could 
be mixed faster than it could be removed. A portable in- 
clined runway was, therefore, made by means of which the 
mixer could be elevated enough to permit the placing of a 
wheelbarrow under the chute. When water was found in the 
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holes it was removed with a boat pump. This worked all 
right in such places where the holes filled slowly, but in a few 
instances the water would fill in very fast and the holes could 
not be kept dry. It would be well to carry a short length of 
six-in. sheet iron pipe for such cases. The concrete could then 
be poured through the pipe without draining the holes and 
there would be no chance for the water to wash the cement out 
of the mixture. At the last end of the job a broken boat pump 
was used for this. 

No bed plates were on the job when the work was started, 
and it was, therefore, tried to finish the first group of piers 
with help of dummy plates. This proved to bea very slow 
process and did not provide a very good seat for the plates. 
The dummies were then abandoned and until the plates ar- 
’ rived, piers were left about eight inches below the final grade. 
As soon as the plates arrived, an instrument man with his rod 
man and one laborer were sent back to finish the foundations, 
the bond between new and old concrete being obtained by 
means of toxement. 

When bedplates are on hand at time of making the piers, 
the concrete is poured to within an inch of the top of the bolts 
and the instrument man gets his grade by hammering the 
plates down in the soft concrete, and is relieved from carrying 
cement and mixing concrete. 

All material used for concreting during cold weather was 
heated, the piers were built up to ground line only and covered 
with sand to prevent freezing. When warm weather arrived 
men were sent back to finish these piers. 


ERECTING TOWERS 


Whenever possible the towers are assembled on the ground 
in a horizontal position. A rigging gang follows the assemblers 
and erects the towers. This rigging gang consists of a foreman 
with 11 men and a four-head mule team. The general scheme 
of erection is to pivot the lower tower legs to the foundations 
and then lift the head of the tower by means of a tackle running 
from a point below the cross arms over a shear leg to a dead 
end at a convenient distance ahead of the tower. The lifting 
is done by hitching the mule team to the lead line. 

Dead Ends. In average soil the dead end consists of heavy 
‘ron pins, 2.5 in. diam., about 5 ft. long. Five of these pins 
are used for the main tackle, three for the back guy, and one 
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for the side guy. The pins are driven about three feet apart 
and connected with a chain, as shown in the accompanying 
sketch. The tackle is hooked in the front edge of the wedge. 

Tackle. The main tackle consists of two 12 in. three-sheave 
blocks reeved with 600 ft. of 1.25-in. hemp rope. Both the side 
and the back guy tackles consist of 8-in. two-sheave blocks 
Teeved with 3-in. rope. The side guy tackle need only be a 
short one, but the back guy tackle is of the same length as the 
main, so as to reach out to the shear leg. 

Shear Leg. The shear leg is made of two 45-ft. spruce tim- 
bers, measuring about six in. at the top. The height of the 
lift is less than 43 feet as the timbers are bolted two feet from 
the top and the butts are spread about 16 feet. The pole tops 
are shod on both sides with heavy steel plates, so as to prevent 
splitting. The butts are grooved for kick lines. 

Pivots. The light section 40-ft. towers are pivoted on a 
s-in. case hardened machine bolt on each side, the bolts run- 
ning through the leg angle and standard foundation shoe. 
One tower was dropped and slightly — 
damaged on account of a faulty 
foundation shoe breaking. This led 
to the ordering of one pair of shoes 
made of extra heavy angles and of 
such a height that the tower leg 
cleared the foundation plate by more than 3 in., while the 
tower was being raised. 

All extension and heavy towers are bolted to a hinge turning 
on a 1.25-in. bolt. The hinge and bolt are supported by means 
of a j-in. plate bent in channel shape with the web resting on 
the foundation. 

Setting up Rigging. Two men each at the main lift and 
back guy select a spot in line with the tower and drive their 
pins for the dead ends. Twenty pounds sledge hammers are 
used for driving the pins. If the ground is too soft to hold 
the pins, a dead man is buried. One man rigs up the side guy, 
two men put the shear leg in place, fix the kick lines and fit 
the shoes on the tower, while two more men put spreaders be- 
tween the tower legs and attach the chains for the lifting tackle 
and a sling for the back guy. The main lift is hooked to the 
corner angles at the point where the braces in the first and 
second panel below the cross arm meet. This brings almost 
the full weight of the tower on the tackle. It was found un- 


Tackle is hooked here 
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necessary to use any spreaders in the chains. The spreaders 
used in the tower legs consist of two by four-inch green oak 
bolted together so as to form four by four-inch. Two pieces 
bolted together make a more elastic strut, less liable to break 
if it falls down. 

Lifting Shear Leg. With pins driven, shoes fitted, and the 
shear leg in place, everything is ready to lift the shear leg. A 
wooden cross piece, usually four by four inches, is placed 
over the upper tower legs so as to give the shear leg a start. 
The back guy tackle is hooked to a wire cable, running over 
the cross piece to the top of the shear leg and a pair of mules 
in the lead line lift the shear leg with main tackle and all. The 
main tackle is used for steadying the rig as the lifting cable 
is made to such a length that the shear leg must be pulled a 
little ahead before the chains can be hooked. The block of the 
main tackle is placed right at the top of the poles. As soon 
as the chains are hooked the tackle is slacked back and un- 
hooked. The wire cable used for this lift is then lashed to the 
tower, so as to prevent the shear leg from falling when the 
main tackle lets go. Lifting the shear leg this way, besides 
being the most convenient method, gives a good test on the 
pins in the back guy. 

Hoisting Tower. The shear leg being up and all rigging in 
place, the four-head mule team is hitched to the main lead line. 
Two men are stationed at each set of pins and no strain is taken 
before these men have reported everything 0. k. On the first 
start the team goes just far enough to put full stress on the 
pins, and then stops. If everything proves all right, the team 
is ordered ahead and proceeds slowly until the men at the back 
guy commence to feel the weight of the tower on their tackle, 
when the team is stopped. This is the most critical point of 
the erection, as the tackles on both sides of the tower must be 
kept taut. In case of a line fouling, one step too far by the 
team is liable to pull the pins out or break a tackle, and the 
tower will fall. The team is, therefore, moved a step at a time 
only, at this stage, until the weight of the shear leg is sufficient 
to pull the tower over, when the team is unhitched and the 
tower let down with the back guy alone. The front leg being 
about six inches from the foundation, the tower is held until the 
spreaders are moved and one foundation shoe fitted to each 
side. When the tower is lowered the remaining six inches, 
these shoes are guided over the foundation bolts, In case the 
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special erecting shoe is used the tower is rocked ahead by means 
of the main tackle and these shoes exchanged for standard ones. 

The side guy is used for emergency only, and is kept taut 
enough to take out the slack while the tower is going up, but 
it is not allowed to take any stress. In case something breaks 
this guy prevents the tower from falling onto line No. 12. 

Moving. Assoonas the main tackle is unhooked it is stretched 
by the team so as to be ready for the next lift. The tackle 
being stretched, a chain is slung around the shear leg and the 
team drags it to the next tower. In the meantime, the re- 
spective men coil up their tackles and load them on a wagon, 
together with pins, hammers, spreaders, and the lke. While 
this is being done, one man has put all the foundation shoes 
on the tower with one bolt in each shoe. The final bolting up — 
of these shoes is done by two men behind the rigging gang 
and counted as members of the same crew. 
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FOUNDATIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE TOWERS 
AND TOWER ERECTION 


II—TRANSMISSION TOWER STEEL ANCHORS SET IN EARTH 


BY J. B. LEEPER 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


As tower anchors have been somewhat overlooked, causing 
in some instances much loss, these notes are written to call 
attention to the importance of properly designing them so that 
the maximum strength of tower may be obtained with the 
most economical outlay. The notes show: 

1. A method of figuring the loads to be resisted by the anchors. 

2. The importance of resisting the horizontal as well as the 
vertical loads. 

3. The effect of the shape of the anchor on strength of tower. 

4, Various types commonly used. 

5. The economy of the use of an all-steel anchor. 


HE ABILITY of a tower to resist the loads coming on 

it depends largely on properly designed anchors and it 

is the intent of the following notes to call attention to this fact. 

A large percentage of the loads on a tower or pole, are in a 

horizontal direction, and are applied thereto near the top, 

causing an effect of overturning at the base. This overturning 

moment, together with the load causing it, must be taken up 
by the anchorage. 

To illustrate; let Figs. 1, 2 and 3 represent wide base towers 
having separate anchors for each leg. Fig. 1 illustrates a tower 
in which the leg angles extended would intersect at or near the 
resultant of the applied loads. Fig. 2 represents a tower 
with parallel legs where the bracing carries all the horizontal 
loads, while, Fig. 3 shows a tower with legs battered so that 
part of the horizontal forces are carried down through the legs 
and part by the bracing. 

Let A represent a horizontal force applied to the tower at 
height X from the base, then the anchors must resist a hort- 
zontal force equal to A, and a moment equal to AX. If Y 


AX 
equals the distance apart of anchors, then yon B, or the 
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vertical load on each anchor due to force A, force B acting down- 
ward on one anchor and upward on the other; the horizontal 
force A being divided equally between the two anchors if the 
tower is built as shown in Fig. 1. If built as shown in Fig. 2, 
it is all taken up by the tension anchor, while if built as shown 
in Fig. 3, the tension anchor takes the same amount as the 
compression anchor plus the shear carried down by brace Z. 
If horizontal strut W is used on towers of Figs. 2 and 3 the 
anchors will each carry one-half of load A, as for Fig. 1. 

In designing the anchors both the horizontal and vertical 
loads must be kept in mind, and as illustrated above, the posi- 
tion of the loads, together with the shape of the tower, will 
determine the amount of each. 


A 
- 
x 
eo ese 
Ine, 1 Fic. 2 Fie. 3 Fic. 4 


To resist the vertical load on the anchor is a comparatively 
easy matter and is usually done by extending the leg of the 
tower down into the ground to a steel or concrete base. 

On account of the variability of the character of the earth and 
the uniformity of the material in the towers, it seems that the 
anchors should be designed for a greater possible overload than 
the towers. How much greater is a question of judgment only. 

In designing the anchors to take the uplift we assume the 
weight of earth at 100 lb. per cu. ft. and that of concrete at 
150 lb. In case of an all-steel anchor we figure the weight of 
an inverted frustum of a pyramid whose sides incline at an 
angle of 30 deg. with the vertical, assuming this to be the ulti- 
mate resistance of the anchor. From the results of some of our 


tests it seems that these assumptions will give no allowable — 


overload with freshly tamped earth (see report of tests ap- 
pended). We have made no tests on anchors after they have 
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REPORT OF TESTS ON STEEL ANCHORS 
SHOWING MOVEMENT Due To Loaps APPLIED TO TOWERS 


; Vert. Move’t.| Horz. Move’t/Time 
: Uplift}|Comp inches Top of Stub] set 
Test| Dist. Thou.|Thou. -—| before 
No.| A |Base} lb. lb. Up- |Down-| Ten- |Comp.| Test 
ward | ward | sion 
24.8] 24.8] 1.44 Atul “A”’ frame 
he 671-380" 37.2'| 37.2| 4.00 .56 bolts failedin conn. 
Sqr.| 49.6] 49.6] 7.00 | 1.06 of stub to leg. 
6426'| (64.67 25m e272 5 mo. 4-23-13 
24.8] 24.8 sexe || sel) “A” frame 
ZAP THOT! SOM aes2 hate awd 1Sc) 1963 comp. stub buckled 
Sqr. | 49.6] 49.6 -Q0: |, 2.50 2 mo. 
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Tests 1, 2 and 3 were made with “‘A”’ Frames. 


Tests 4 to 11 inclusive were made with 4 legged Towers. ; 
Style of anchor for tests 1 to 4 incl. and 5 to 9 incl. similar to Fig. 9. 


Style of anchor for tests 5, 10 and 11 similar to 
Bases of all archors were in form of grillage excep 


Fig. 8. 
t No. 3 which was 2LS b tofb. 


Distance A above is depth of grillage from ground level. 
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been set long enough for the earth to have settled in the hole 
and become bonded with the surrounding earth. The tests 
we have made show that the earth in the hole moves up with- 
out disturbing the surrounding earth. It would be very. in- 
teresting to test some anchors for the uplift after all settlement 
has been completed, although a transmission line is usually in 
operation long before the earth has settled completely. 

We have found that, although the load on the anchor of the 
compression side is somewhat greater than the uplift, the 
governing feature is the uplift, and that if the latter is properly 
cared for there will be practically no movement downward on 
the compression side, the anchors for each leg being made alike. 

To resist the horizontal force is also a simple matter if the 
tower is so constructed that all the horizontal shear is taken 
up in the legs, as would be the case in the tower of Fig. 1, but 
on account of the necessary separation of wires and other con- 
. ditions it is usually more economical to use construction illus- 
trated by Figs. 2 and 3. In Fig. 2 all the horizontal force must 
be taken care of near the surface of the ground, but in Fig. 3 
due to the batter in the legs, a part of it is taken by them directly 
to the base, the remainder must be taken care of near the sur- 
face of the ground. 

It may be proper to note here that the failure of many towers 
has been due, at least in part, to the fact that proper provision 
was not made for this horizontal force. 

The most of the failures of which I have Feasorte have oc- 
curred on towers with anchors as shown in Fig. 6 with concrete 
omitted, which is a very common type. With this type there 
is very little resistance to the horizontal component of the 
stress in the bottom diagonal. The consequent horizontal move- 
ment of the main body of the tower causes buckling in the com- 
pression leg. A horizontal strut near the ground level pre- 
serves the shape of the tower, but tends to cause buckling in 
the compression stub and also is generally more expensive than — 
the use of anchors of Figs. 7 and 8. This type may, however, 
be used if care be taken in the design of the tower to see that 
there is a small stress in the bottom diagonal. 

There are several effective methods used in constructing 
anchors to resist this horizontal force, such as illustrated in 
Figs. 5 to 8 inclusive. 

Fig. 5 shows an all-concrete anchor to which the tower leg 
is held by means of anchor bolts. 
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Fig. 6 shows a combination of concrete and steel, the leg 
extending down into the concrete with lugs at the bottom to 
give bearing on the concrete; the legs being spliced a little above 
the top. 

Fig. 7 shows an all-steel design, using four battered angles 
extending from a point slightly above the ground level to a 
base at the bottom. It resists the vertical load by means of 
a system of angles around the bottom as shown, and the hori- 
zontal force by the batter of the upright angles. The objec- 
tion to this type is that it must have a perfectly flat bottom 
on which to rest, or unequal stresses will exist in the different 
legs of the anchor. This design is in use on the Big Creek 
Line of the Pacific Light and Power Company, and others, 
and although somewhat expensive on account of its weight 


Fic. 5—SHOWING CONCRETE Fic. 6—SHOWING CONCRETE 
FOOTING WITH ANCHOR BOLTS FOOTING WITH LEG ANGLE AT- 
FOR ATTACHING THE LOWER TACHED TO STUB ANGLE WHICH 
LEG EXTENDS INTO THE CONCRETE 


and character of shop work, should prove very satisfactory if 
properly set. There are other anchors of this type but this 
seems to be the best, everything considered. 

Fig. 8 shows an all-steel anchor which has proved very satis- 
factory, and as far as I know, the least expensive anchor of 
efficient design that has yet been constructed. In this anchor as 
shown, the vertical force and part of the horizontal force is 
communicated through the single stub angle to a steel grillage, 
the balance of the horizontal force being taken up about two 
ft. below the ground level by extending the bottom diagonal 
of the tower down to the stub angle at that point, where a 
channel or plate of sufficient area is placed to resist most of the 
load. This style of an anchor has several advantages: 

1. The leg splice to the stub can be kept far enough above 
ground to be out of the zone of serious corrosion. 


} 
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2. It can be made practically permanent by splicing the stub 
about three ft. below the ground, making it possible to renew 
the part of the anchor at the ground level with small expense. 

3. Ease of setting, back filling and tamping properly. 

4. Small amount of steel necessary and inexpensive shopwork. 

The accompanying photographs illustrate the ability of this 
style of anchor to resist all the loads which are applied toit. In 
each test that has been made on towers set on these anchors 
the break has been due to other causes than the movement 
of anchors. 

In this connection I wish to state that we have very few 
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definite data, secured from actual tests, which show the effect. 


of the applied loads on the anchors and towers when taken 
together. I think this is due to the fact that engineers when 
specifying their tests do not state clearly how the tests are to 
be made and as a result the towers to be tested have been set 
on a rigid foundation, which does not show how the tower would 
act on its foundation in the field, unless they are to be rigid. 


This fact was shown about two years ago when some tests | 


were being made under the direction of Mr. Mershon on some 
towers for the Inawashiro Hydro Electric Power Company. 
These towers and their anchors were made as shown in Fig. 93 
The bottom diagonal of thet ower is attached to the leg of the 
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tower above ground. We found that the tower always failed 
in the bottom panel when set on its own anchors, but might 
fail anywhere if tested on a rigid foundation. 

In general, anchors should be stable, permanent and econom- 
ical. 

Concrete anchors are stable and permanent, but in most cases 
will be found too expensive and sometimes their cost is pro- 
hibitive. 

Steel anchors, if properly designed and set, can be made 
practically as permanent as concrete and are much less expensive. 

It should be remembered that there are parts of a tower 
that may fail without causing complete collapse of the tower, 
but the anchors are not among these parts. 
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FOUNDATIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE TOWERS 
AND TOWER ERECTION 


IJII—THE ALABAMA POWER Co. 


BY W. E. MITCHELL 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The development of the type of all-steel tower footing used by 
the Alabama Power Company for their 110,000-volt double- 
circuit steel tower transmission lines is outlined, with a summary 
of the conditions influencing the designs finally arrived at. 


T HAS BEEN the writer’s opinion for some years that con- 
crete foundations for steel transmission line towers in 
most sections of the country were not warranted. Due to the 
inaccessibility of most lines and the impossibility of finding 
proper concrete materials near them, the cost of concrete founda- 
tions, including excavation, frequently runs above $100 per tower 
and seldom goes below $50. 

At the start of the development of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany a careful investigation was made of the general territory 
through which the lines were to run with particular reference 
to railroad and wagon road facilities and concrete materials. It 
was found the roads were bad and hauls of from four to ten miles 
from the nearest railway stations were frequent. It was also 
found that while all lines ran through country with a good clay 
or disintegrated rock soil, there was practically no sand, gravel 
or hard rock available for concrete. Studies were therefore made 
of all-steel foundations and the first 1000 towers were supplied 
with footings as shown in Fig. 1. 

The towers were designed for two circuits of No. 00 seven- 
strand medium hard drawn copper and two #-in. Siemen’s 
Martin ground wires. The average span was figured as 750 ft. 
and maximum span 1000 ft. Minimum ground clearance for 
conductors 25 ft. The loadings used were eight pounds per 
square foot of projected area of conductors and sixteen pounds 
per square foot on flat surfaces. Ice loading was taken as } in., 
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as in the section the development isin, sleet is practically un- 
known. Temperature variation 100 deg. fahr. ’ 

The test loads on the towers were: s 

No.1. A horizontal pull in direction of line of 3000 lb. at any 
insulator or ground wire support. 

No. 2. A vertical load of 1200 lb. at end of any one or all 
cross arms. 

No. 3. A horizontal pull, transverse with line, of 5000 Ib. 
applied at middle conductor cross arm on center line of tower and 
at the same time a load of 7000 lb. parallel with line, applied at 
the top conductor cross arm on center line of tower. 

Specifications for tower material were: 

Material: A. R. E. Association O. H. structural steel. 
Unit stresses: Tension, 25,000 lb. per sq. in. 


: 25000 
Compression, 2 


1 + 4300072 


Bolts: Shear, 20,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Bearing, 40,000 Ib. per sq. in. 

All material galvanized, except bolts to be sherardized. 
Connection bolts, 4 in. diameter. Ladder bolts % in. diameter. 
Anchorage connection bolts, 3 in. diameter. 

With the above data for designing the towers proper, the de- © 
sign of the footings was arrived at as follows: 

Experiments with buried disks and other flat plates show that 
in pulling them up the soil is removed in the form of a cone 
-and that the angle of the sides of the cone very closely approxi- 
mates the adherence angle of the soil. In determining upon the 
size of the footing and the depth to which it should be put, it was 
assumed that the maximum force withstanding tension in the 
tower stub was the weight of an inverted truncated cone of 
earth which had the area of the tower footing as the smaller base 
and sloped outwardly at an angle of 30 deg. from the vertical. 
The weight of the soil was assumed as 100 pounds per cubic foot. 
In this calculation no account was taken of the unknown but ever 
present friction between the soil in the cone and the surrounding 
soil. 

To withstand a thrust on the footing, a fair bearing pressure 
per square foot was assumed. By these calculations it was found ~ 
that a base about 6.25 square feet in area and buried 7.5 feet in | 
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the earth would give a factor of safety of two. The lightest 
grillage for this given strength therefore was 2.5 feet square. 

In the field work it was found that it was necessary to dig a 
hole at least 2.5 feet by 3.5 or 4 feet in order to allow the men 
sufficient room in which to work. It was evident therefore that 
an anchor of rectangular shape would require less excavation 
and for that reason the later towers were ordered with anchors 
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2 feet by 3.5 feet in area. The grillage weighed more but the 
saving in field work more than offset the greater cost of metal. 

In tests and in the field where the erected towers were sub- 
jected to heavy overturning strains, it had been noticed that the 
legs tended to move toward each other at the ground line, show- 
ing that the earth, though well tamped around the stub, would 
yield to the horizontal stress in the lowest diagonal. At this 
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point the tower leg must resist a force at right angles to its 
loading, and this force acts upon a very long lever beam. To care 
for this force, it was decided to make the point of junction of the 
lowest diagonal and the tower leg, about 2.5 feet below the ground 
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line and there put in some horizontal resisting surfaces. These 
latter were made of two pieces of 6-in. channel 18 in. long bolted” 
to the leg at right angles to each other. A tower with these | 
modifications of the footings and lower diagonals was tested to 
destruction. The bolts in the upper part of the tower, as shown 
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by the arrow in one of the illustrations, sheared; the legs of the 
tower as evidenced by the ground at the base had not moved. 
These changes produced a tower which we: believe has no 
superior for the same weight. 

In traversing such rough country, it was frequently necessary 
to locate the towers, or one or more legs at least, on a bed of rock. 
In some cases, the rock was decayed enough to make the use of a 
grillage footing advisable; in many cases however the foundation 
was of such stable character that it was practically necessary 
to use some type of rock anchor. This feature was studied and 
as a result, the anchor shown in Fig. 3 was developed. It isan 
angle the same size as the leg angle of the tower which at the 
lower end has been rounded and scarfed. A hole 2.25 inches in 
diameter was drilled and the anchor grouted into place. This 
formed a footing which was materially cheaper and easier to 
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install than the use of a special tower footing with the two or 
more anchor bolts. 

In excavating, hand drills, coal augers, and a portable gasoline- 
driven air compressor with a jack hammer drill were used. 
Forty per cent dynamite was used and practically all holes were 
shot. The coal augers did not prove satisfactory. The com- 
pressor outfit however effected a saving of about 25 per cent over 
hand drilling. The drawback to it was that it could not be used 
in very rough country due to the impossibility of getting it near 
the tower location. 

Towers were located by the field engineer from the spotting 
made in the office on a profile of the line. Reference hubs were 
set and depth of excavation for each footing marked. All four 
footings were set at one time using a template, and were leveled up 
With a carpenter’s level and level board, or with an engineer’s Y 
level. The backfill was carefully tamped by hand. Experiments 
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with a regular gasoline-driven ditch tamper showed very good 
results where it could be used, but the roughness of the country 
prevented its use to any large extent. 

Examination of footings after one year show only very slight 
settlement and no movement of tower base whatever. Towers 
were assembled complete on the ground, the insulators hung on 
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the crossarms, and then raised with a gin pole. The average 
assembling crew assembled from twelve to sixteen towers per 
day and the erecting gang raised about the same number. The 
best record was twenty towers raised in one ten-hour day. 

Excavation, setting footings and back fill, with all steel founda- 
tions, cost on an average of $28.00 per tower; assembling 4800- 
pound towers cost $10.00 and erection $5.00. 
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IV—A FEW ESSENTIALS IN TOWER LINE CONSTRUCTION 


BY P. M. DOWNING 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


In this paper the author briefly emphasizes the fact that the 
weakest link of any transmission system is the line, and that 
this part of the plant has never been given the consideration it 
deserves. 

Towers are strongly advocated for important trunk lines, 
and certain conditions to be met in the design of same are given. 
The use of concrete footings is reeommendedin preference to those 
of metal set directly in the ground. 


ee USE of wooden poles in connection with high voltage 

transmission lines, especially important trunk lines, is 
fast being superseded by steel towers. The wonderful growth 
of the electrical industry during the past few years has resulted 
in the construction of larger generating stations, and the trans- 
mission lines carrying these heavier loads have become of cor- 
respondingly greater importance. 

During all of this time, except for a noticeable increase in the 
sizes of the units used, there has not been any radical change in 
the equipment of hydroelectric generating stations. The same 
general types of turbines and impulse wheels as were used fifteen 
or twenty years ago, during the infancy of the industry, are still 
being used. Slight modifications in the design of the generators, 
the use of the better material now available, and higher speeds 
have resulted in larger units and increased efficiencies. Trans- 
formers have kept pace with the generators and waterwheels, 
both as regards size and efficiency, but have never been in any 
respect the limiting feature in high-voltage transmission work. 

The line is and has always been the weakest link of the entire 
system, and it is only during the last few years that this part 
of the work has received the attention it deserves. Wooden 
pole lines with pin type insulators were for many years used al- 
most exclusively, regardless of the voltage, or the importance 
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of the line; in fact, it was not until 1903 that the first commercial 
tower line in America was constructed by the Guanajuato Power 
Co., in Mexico. The first line using towers with suspension 
insulators was the 140-mile 100,000-volt line of the Stanislaus 
Power Company in California (now the Sierra and San Francisco_ 
Power Co.). 

The tower designs first constructed called for each structure to 
be self-supporting under strains due to the breakage of all con- 
ductors on one side of the tower together with maximum ice 
and wind strains. This resulted in a heavy, durable structure 
of high first cost, and imposed a very much more severe condi- — 
tion than could be met by pole lines. 

Little attention had ever been given to the determination of 
the strength of wood poles, either by calculation or actual test, 
and there is no doubt but that such strength requirements in 
line towers were unreasonable. Subsequent experience has shown 
that the average tower is too complicated a structure to accur- 
ately calculate the stresses in the different members, and it is now 
generally conceded that the best and only safe way to get reliable 
information as to the stability of a tower, is to subject it to 
actual test. 

A very safe condition under which to test towers to be used in 
a country not subject to severe snow and sleet conditions, is to 
consider a wind pressure of 144 lb. per sq. ft. on flat surfaces, 
combined with a temperature range of 125 deg. fahr., or a pressure 
of 21 lb. per sq. ft. on flat surfaces under ordinary temperatures; 
also two broken wires in any span of a circuit carrying six wires. 
These breakages to be in such positions on the tower as will give 
maximum strain. The height of the tower will depend on the 
spacing and the required clearance of the conductor above the 
ground. Considerable difference of opinion exists as to the most 
economical length of span that can be used. These range from 
400 to 1200 ft., depending to a considerable extent on the charac- 
ter of the country, the climatic conditions and the voltage of the 
line. 

Where the line is subject to heavy snow and sleet conditions, 
the spans must be short, and very often under such conditions 
it is inadvisable to place the three conductors in a vertical plane. 
A very much better and safer construction can be had by using ‘ 
single circuit towers with the conductors in a horizontal plane. 
Under these conditions any unequal distribution of the snow 
load on the different conductors will not cause them to come in 
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contact with each other. On 100,000-volt lines carrying two 
circuits of three wires each, located in vertical planes on the two 
sides of the tower, a spacing of 800 to 1000 ft. will generally be 
found to give maximum economy. 

Tower foundations depend largely on the character of the soil 
in which they are located. In heavy ground a metal footing 
having sufficient resistance against up-lift may be used, but they 
are not to be recommended. The permissible strains borne 
by well tamped dry earth do not always obtain under water 
soaked flood conditions. Where 
metal footings without concrete 
F|& have been used, too often they 
+ have been found inadequate and 

i resulted in the ultimate failure of 

i the tower. Under no circum- 

stances, except on very short 

towers, should single post footings 
2 be used. Two or three posts give 

' a much more rigid and substantial 

construction, but materially in- 

crease the first cost of the structure; 

in fact, for the same factor of 

| safety, it is very doubtful whether 
-| under any normal conditions the 
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metal footings, tower failures have 
occurred, and it has since ‘been found necessary to reinforce 
them with concrete. 

On the basis of an 800-ft. spacing between towers, and an 
allowable stress of 15,500 lb. per sq. in. for copper conductors, 
the sag at 60 deg. fahr. would be approximately, 20 ft. Ona 
double-circuit tower line, having conductors strung to this ten- 
sion and spaced 10 ft. apart, with a required clearance of 30 ft. 
above the ground, a 75 to 80 ft. tower would have to be used. 
The footings of a tower of this height under the assumed load 
conditions should contain not less than 17 cu. yards of concrete 
per leg, and be of a form similar to that shown in Fig.1. On the 
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basis of concrete weighing 140 lb. per cu. ft., earth 110 lb. per 
cu. ft., and assuming the angle of cleavage of the earth as 30 deg. 
from the vertical, a footing of this kind would have a factor of 
safety of approximately two. 

In pouring the concrete in a footing of this kind the bottom 
pan-cake is placed without a form, and allowed to set just long 
enough to support a metal form for the upper portion. 

To insure against weakness due to possible poor bonding along 
the plane of contact between the upper and lower portions of 
concrete, it is advisable to use short pieces of reinforcing, or let 
the metal footing extend well down toward the bottom of the 
foundation. 

The cost of footings of this kind on a line run through average 
country such as will be found between a hydroelectric plant in 
the mountains, and a distributing center in the valley, that is, 
where the route is about equally divided between mountains and 
valley, is, approximately, $90.00 per tower, divided as follows: 


Labor:)? 30. S00 .. 2 26h ee ee ee $40.00 
Material 45% O28 SOB 24 ae 16.00 
Hauling material 4s 34.00 

$90.00 


These prices are based on labor at $2.50 to $3.00 per day, and 
concrete mixed by hand at each tower; average haul for material 
six to eight miles. 

_ Ina country that is not too steep, the most economical way of 
erecting towers of this size is to assemble them on the ground 
and end them up into position. One very easy and satisfactory 
way of doing this is to set a 30 or 35-ft. gin pole just outside of the 
footings holding it in position by three guys fastened to iron stakes 
driven into the ground for anchors.. Over an open sheave on the 
top of this gin pole is carried a 0.5-in. flexible steel cable one end 
of which is connected to the tower at the lower cross-arm, the 
other to a set of triple blocks made fast to another anchorage 
300 or 400 feet from the base of the tower. Where the ground 
around the footings is not well packed, it is advisable to use 
hold back anchors on the ground legs, as otherwise the heavy 
pull against the footings when the tower starts to raise is 
liable to damage them. A back guy should also be provided to 
prevent the tower dropping into place as it comes up to a vertical 
position. Ordinarily side guys are unnecessary, but during windy 
weather it is well to have them held loosely as the tower rises. 
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[DOWNING] 
Fic. 2—PLACING TOWER FOOTINGS ON A STEEP SIDE HILL By MEANS OF 


METAL TEMPLATE 


[DOWNING] 

Fic. 3—A STEEL TOWER BEING ERECTED AT 

LINE CRrossING OvER A NAVIGABLE STREAM. 

Showing a gin pole in the middle of the tower and 

supported from the four corners of the tower at both 
bottom and near the top by means of blocks and tackle 
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[DUWNING] 
Fic. 4—A SEvVENTY-E1icHtT Foot DoUBLE CIRCUIT STANDARD LINE 
TOWER BEING ASSEMBLED ON THE GROUND 


[DOWNING] 
Fic. 5—A TOWER BEING RAISED INTO PosITION BY MEANS oF A GIN 


POLE 
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The best motive power for this work is a 3-ton motor truck which 
can be used not only for raising the towers, but also for trans- 
porting tools and equipment between towers. A crew of nine 
men with a truck will raise and fasten to the footings an average 
of 9 towers per work day of 8 to 9 hours. The insulators are 
attached to the tower while it is on the ground and raised with it. 

While there are few, if any, tower lines that have been in ser- 
vice long enough to determine the relative merits as between 
galvanizing and painting of steel structures of this kind, there is 
every reason to think that hot dip galvanizing when properly 
done will prove the more satisfactory in the end. The first 
cost of painted towers is less than galvanized, but at the very 
best, the painting will last only a few years. As an offset to 
the lower first cost of painting, there would be the increased 
maintenance cost. _ Moreover the tops of the tower could not 
be painted with voltage on the line. To do this part of the work, 
service would have to be interrupted. This objection alone would 
in many instances be a most serious one, and doubtless, would 
oftentimes be the determining factor in deciding in favor of the 
galvanized structures. 

There is nothing, thus far, to indicate that there is any ap- 
preciable deterioration of the galvanizing when set either in the 
concrete or directly in the ground. Galvanized tower bolts 
are not entirely satisfactory. It has been found that almost 
invariably the bottom of the threads will be so filled up with the 
galvanizing that the nuts cannot be run on. Sherardizing over- 
comes this trouble, but is open to the objection that this process 
isinferior to hot dip galvanizing, and itis often only a matter 
of a short time when the sherardizing will disappear and the 
bolts rust. After the tower jis erected it should be gone over care- 
fully, all bolts tightened and the threads upset, so that the nuts 
cannot work loose. . 

Unless this is done the vibration of the tower due to the wind 
will, within a few months or a year, cause the nuts to loosen and 
back off a turn or two, thus materially reducing the rigidity of 
the tower. This same thing will happen on the clamp bolts 
holding the conductor, unless lock washers, or some other means, 
are provided to prevent it. 
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FOUNDATIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE TOWERS 
AND TOWER ERECTION 


V—TORONTO POWER COMPANY 


BY F. C. CONNERY 
ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


There is a broad field open for designing and construction 
engineers in the design and construction of transmission towers 
and foundations. The purpose of the paper is to present a 
brief explanation of the types of towers, tower foundations, etc., 
along with a few details of field practise used in connection with 
the construction of two lines of towers carrying six 190,000-cir. 
mil, seven-strand copper conductors between Niagara Falls and 
Toronto, Ontario. 

The question of dispensing with massive concrete foundations 
for towers is dealt with, and a number of alternatives are pre- 
sented for consideration. 


HE following notes relate to the old and new 60,000-volt 
lines of the Toronto Power Company, between Niagara 
Falls and Toronto. 

There are several types of towers and foundations used on these 

lines which are outlined in Figs. 1 to 5 inclusive. Figs. 6, 7, 8, 
9 and 14, are reproduced from photographs showing various 
features of interest of certain of these towers. 
_ Towers enumerated above, with the exception of that of Fig. 3, 
are designed to carry two circuits of 190,000-cir. mil seven- 
strand copper cable, for 60,000-volt transmission; pin-type insu- 
lators are used. The tower of Fig. 3 is designed to carry four 
circuits of the same size conductor. 

The writer will endeavor to give, from a practical view-point, 
a brief explanation of a few of the foundations used with the 
above mentioned towers. 

Fig. 10 shows foundations used in connection with tower 
shown in Fig. 1. About 100 sets of these footings have been dug 
up after being in use seven years, and in no instance has the 
galvanizing deteriorated, and the 3 by 6 by 24-in. impregnated 
wooden blocks, with a few exceptions, were in a fair state of 
preservation. These foundations were located in various kinds 


of soil. 
233 
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In connection with the tower shown in Fig. 2, we did not use 
impregnated blocks, nor were any precautions taken, other than 
the hot-galvanizing, to prevent. corrosion of the steel. Six of 
these towers were erected in low marshy black-muck, no resist- 
ance being encountered with borings at 40 ft. 


DETAIL OF 
FOOTING 


sll 


DETAIL OF 
FOOTING 


Byars A 
Fic, 1—STANDARD TOWER witH GROUND SPIRE 


A two-inch plank sheathing was driven around each tower-leg 
location, the muck dug out and a floating foundation built six 
feet below the ground surface; this consisted of impregnated two- 
inch planking, the footings being set in concrete, approximately 
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one vard of cement being placed around and under each stub, 
the excavations being 30 in. by 30 in. by 6 ft. These towers have 
been erected for one year and have neither settled nor gotten out 
of alignment. - 

I may say that great care was taken in connection withJthe 
locating of towers, so as to avoid, where possible, soft marshy 


| 
a 

DETAIL OF 
FOOTING 


DETAIL OF 
FOOTING 


Fic. 3—Four-CIRCUIT 
Fic. 2—STANDARD 53-FT TOWER. LAKE TOWER 


soil and also to equalize the grade. Tower footings in gravel, 
or a mixture of sand and loam packed tightly, offer a great 
resistance against upward pull. 

A number of towers of the type marked Fig. 2, were erected in 
rock. This rock was thinly stratified and was easily excavated 
to a depth of three feet. The stubs were cut down to 3 Et Guin., 
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and were concreted in with a one-to-four mixture. This con- 
struction has proved satisfactory. 

In Figs. 6 to 9 is shown a type of narrow-base latticed tower. 
The foundations for these were built in two ways. 

(a) A foundation 6 ft. by 6 ft. by 6 ft. with twelve 14-in. anchor 
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Fic. 4—ANGLE TOWER FOR ANGLES TO 60 DEGREES 


bolts 5ft.6in.long. This was a one-three-five concrete mixture. 
(b) Foundations 6 ft. by 6 ft. and varying in depths were — 
built in the following manner: 
Excavation was taken out, copper grounding-ribbon placed, 
and 12 inches of one-three-five concrete placed and tamped. 
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[CONNERY] 
Fic. 6—METHOD OF LOWERING STANDARD 40-Fr. TOoOWER—FIRST 
POSITION 


([CONNERY] 
Fic. 7—Metuop or LOWERING. STANDARD 40-FT. TOWER—SECOND 
POSITION 
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Fic. 8—MeEtTHOD OF LOWERING STANDARD 40-FT. TOWER— 
THIRD POSITION 6 


Fic. 9—METHOD oF LOWERING STANDARD 40-FT. TOWER— 
FourtH Position 


[CONNERY] 
Fic. 14—Lakre Tower FouNDATIONS, BURLINGTON BEACH 
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No anchor bolts were used, but the tower was erected on this 
12-in. base, and then the excavation filled with one-three-five 
concrete, this method being used on account of the variation 
in the dimensions of the bases of these towers. Minimum depth 
six feet. 

Construction of Footing. (Fig. 3) 
Eleven of the above footings were 
constructed in the waters of Lake 
Ontario at Burlington Beach, Ontario, 
the mean depth of water being about 
three ft. 

A double coffer-dam was built of 
2 by 8-in. tongued and grooved spruce, 
driven to a depth of 10 feet below 
eG the lake bottom by a small steam 
hammer. The water was pumped 
out, and sand and gravel excavated 
to a depth of six feet below the lake 
bottom, where very coarse gravel was 
encountered. 

The foundations were then con- 
structed as shown, the spruce sheeting 
being left in to protect against scour- 
ing. After the foundations were com- 
plete, a talus of 10-inch rock, each 
piece weighing from 500 to 1500 Ib., 
was built around the two outer foot- 
ings of each foundation for extra pro- 
tection, the location of these towers 
being on a shore where storms from 
the East are very prevalent. 

Method of Setting Stubs. Fig. 15 
shows the template used with success 
t in the setting of stubs. This tem- 
plate was carried by the setting-gang, 
lined up on the center line stakes and 
leveled by the gang foreman by means 
of a carpenter’s level, and then blocked up and checked. 

The stubs were bolted to the template and the filling in of holes 
proceeded with. One man back-filled while two men tamped. 
Special attention on the part of the foreman should be given to 
the tamping, as workmen are apt to do this in a careless manner. 
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Where water was available it was used to settle the back-filling. 

The towers were assembled at the locations where they were 
to be erected, and were erected with a shear-leg outfit. From 
eight to twelve towers of the type marked Fig. 2 were erected 
in one day by eight men and one team. 

The writer has used portable derricks, gin-poles, etc. for erect- 
ing towers, and can say that the shear-leg method is the most 
efficient, except where cramped for room, when the gin-pole 
should be used. 

The shear-legs used were constructed in the following manner: 
two pieces of 6-in. by 8-in. clear Georgia-pine, 34 ft. long were 
bolted together with a 1-in. by 14-in. through bolt, 14 inches from 
the top. This along with a set of 12-in. triple blocks, hand-lines, 
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Fig. 10—DiaGramMs or STANDARD 40-Foot TowER—FOUNDATIONS 


IN DIFFERENT SOILS 


anchor-pins, etc., makes a cheap and serviceable erecting outfit. 
The above outfit was used n the erection of a line of 928 towers 
averaging 2} tons each, and only one mishap occurred, this being 
caused by negligence on the part of the foreman in charge, and 
was in connection with the first tower erected on the line. 


Notes on Guy ANcHORS 


Patent anchors for guying should not be used other than for 
sight construction. In light soil, an old fashioned slug, or dead- 
man, gives the best results. All guys should be periodically 
inspected and tightened up. When more than one guy is used 
on 2 pole, galvanized turnbuckles should be used to obtain best 
results. 
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Fic. 11—FouNDATION PLAN FOR LAKE TOWER 
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From observations extending over ten years, I would say that 
fully 40 per cent of the guys in use are inefficient, this condition 
being due to lack of inspection. To obtain the best results in 
guying, the anchor should be placed at a distance from the base 
of the pole equal to one-third the height. ; 

In using rock-bolts for anchoring, care should be taken, if the 
rock is covered with a layer of earth, to place the anchor so that 
the ring is just above the surface of the rock; then fasten a long 
link to the ring, and guy to this. This method will give much 
better results than if the ring had been left above the surface of 
the ground and guy attached to it, as the anchor rod will bend 
in the latter case. These rock-bolts should be grouted in with 
hot brimstone. 

We are now designing tower footings which include the follow- 
ing points which we submit for consideration and discussion: 

(1) A modification of an ordinary screw-type guy anchor, 
similar to the Matthews or Stombaugh anchor, with the top of the 
anchor rod shaped to take the tower leg; this for towers of light 
wind-mill type. 

(2) For heavy anchor, long-span towers, etc. <A large foot- 
plate supported on a shallow concrete footing sufficient to give a 
good bearing, and an anchor similar to those mentioned above, 
with the exception that the end of the bolt will be threaded to 
take a nut and locknut. 

(3) For extra heavy, or four-circuit towers. A large section 
screw-pile with top plate to which the tower foot plate can be 
bolted. 

We also offer for consideration, the question of threading an 
ordinary wooden pile. There are locations on almost every line 
where marshy land or muskeg is encountered, and it is usually a 
very expensive operation to use a pile-driving outfit in these 
locations. 

In connection with this method, we have found that it is not 
necessary to drive a pile to refusal to obtain a good footing for a 
standard tower, as there is sufficient skin friction developed by 
the pile in the upper layers of the ground to give satisfactory 
results. Twenty-five-foot piles have been found satisfactory 
in very swampy ground, where borings had been taken to a depth 
of forty feet without striking firm soil. 
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FOUR YEARS’ OPERATING EXPERIENCE ON A 
HIGH-TENSION TRANSMISSION LINE 


BY A. BANG 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The Pennsylvania Water and Power Company, since it 
started operation of its hydroelectric plant at Holtwood, 
Pennsylvania, has kept a careful record of all operating events. 
In the following paper this record is given for the four years 
1911-1914, as far as the high-tension transmission line, Holt- 
wood to Baltimore, is concerned. The record deals essentially 
with certain observations made on lightning flash-overs, de- 
terioration of insulators, sleet on cables, and the various means 
adopted to prevent disturbances to operation from these 
causes. 


HE TRANSMISSION linefor which the operating record is 
given herein is the line which transmits energy at 70,000 
volts from the Pennsylvania Water and Power Company’s hydro- 
electric plant on the Susquehanna River at Holtwood, to the 
same company’s terminal station at Baltimore, Md., where the 
current is stepped down for distribution purposes. Practically 
all the load consists of synchronous machinery, such as synchron- 
ous converters, frequency changers, etc. 

This line is about 40 miles long and runs mainly in the direc- 
tion north-south, through a hilly country, on a right-of-way 100 
ft. wide. It consists now of two rows of steel towers, each capa- 
ble of carrying two independent three-wire circuits. The 
first of these tower lines (No. 12) was built in 1910, with both 
circuits installed; the second (No. 56) in the summer of 1914. 
On this latter at present only one circuit is installed (circuit 
No. 6). 

There is a considerable number of differences in the design 
of the two lines. The following is mainly a description of the 
new line, though wherever there is an essential difference, it is 
pointed out. 

Towers. The towers are galvanized steel towers, designed for 
six power cables and two ground cables (on the old line only one 
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ground cable); they are spaced about ten to a mile and the 
cables on the new line are anchored at every fifth tower at least. 
All the towers on the new line are set in concrete foundations, 
while on the older line, steel tripod foundation stubs were used 
for the suspension towers. 

The height of the tower is 44 ft., from ground to the lower 
crossarm. Ten and twenty ft. extensions have been used to 
increase the height of the towers whenever needed. The dis- 
tance between the crossarms is 9 ft., against 7 ft. on the older 
tower line, and the ground wires are located 43 ft. above the 
upper crossarm. Contrary to what was the case on line No. 12, 
where the power cables for each circuit were located all three ina 
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Distance between Insulator and Insulator 556° 


Fic. 3—TyPeE oF INSULATOR UsED ON Circuits Nos. 1 ANp 2, HoLtwoop- 
BALTIMORE TRANSMISSION LINE 


vertical line one above the other, the cables on the new line have 
been staggered, so that the ground wire crossarm and the middle 
crossarm are the longest (each 23 ft. from tip to tip). The cor- 
responding distance on the upper crossarm is 15 ft. and on the 
lower 17 ft. 6 in. This has been done to prevent trouble from 
sleet. 

Conductors. The conductors are 300,000-cir. mil, 19-strand 
aluminum cable. 


The ground wires consist of 8-in. galvanized seven-strand 
steel cable. 

Calculated Load. Maximum load on the cables is assumed to 
occur at a temperature of 25 deg. cent., with a wind pressure of 
15 Ib. per sq. in. on wires covered with 4 in. of sleet. During 
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Fic. 1—SUSPENSION TOWER ON Fic. 2—SUSPENSION TOWER ON LINE 
NE 12—Ho._tTwoop—BattTI- 56—HoLtTwoop-BALTIMORE—IN THE 
MORE BACKGROUND: STRAIN TOWER OF THE 
TBANel OLDER LINE No. 12 
[Banc] 
Fic. 5—STRING OF SUSPENSION Fic. 6—PARTIAL INTERRUPTION NO. 
INSULATORS FOR LINE 56 12, 1913. INSULATOR REMOVED FROM 


Tower No. 128, Bottom PHASE, CiR- 
cuit No. 2 SUSPENSION TYPE 
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these load conditions the tension in the cables approaches the 
elastic limit. 

The stringing tension at + 25 deg. cent., was 500 Ib. for the 
power cables and 950 lb. for the ground cables. 

Insulators. The insulators are of the suspension disk type, 
10 in. in diameter. The units selected for the newer line have 
the following electrical characteristics: 


Individual dry flash-over voltage = 95,000 volts. 
Individual puncture voltage 140,000 to 150,000 volts. 
Units on older line have a dry 

flash-over = 90,000 volts. 

and puncture = 100,000 to 107,000 volts. 


Eight units to the string are used on anchor towers and seven 
on suspension towers. Seven units correspond to a dry flash- 
over voltage of 378,000 volts. 

On the old line originally, five and six units, respectively, 
were used for suspension and strain 
towers. 

The new tower line is built parallel 
to line No. 12, distance between lines 
being only 50 ft. on centers. On 
account of this it was necessary to 
place the towers on the new line as 
nearly as possible opposite the towers 
on the old line. The number of 
anchor towers has been increased on 
the new line in order to prevent longitudinal vibrations and to 
lessen the chances of sleet trouble. 

The standard span is 500 ft., the shortest span is 125 ft., and 
the longest built with standard towers and cables is 1080 ft. 
All spans of 800 ft., or more are anchored at both ends. Double 
strings of insulators are used at all railroad crossings. The 
elevation of the line varies from about 600 ft. above sea level at 
the generating end to about 50 ft. at the receiving end. 


Electrical Data. 
PTeCUCHC yn, LAUONL. SUR 32! 25 cycles. 


Distance between Insulator and Insulator 5” 
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Fic. 4—SHOWING TYPE OF 
INSULATOR USED ON CIR- 
cuits Nos. 5 AND 6 


Normal line voltage between 

Beeiidses cite tein. seh. s ai 60,000 to 70,000 volts. 

Ohmic resistance of one wire..... = 12.1 ohms (12 deg. cent.) 
* Ohmic reactance at 25 cyclesis..= 13.1 ohms 


Impedance at 25 cyclesis....... 17.9 ohms 
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Losses in three lines at 200 am- 


PCTES.........20seeee+ sree: = 5800 kw,_or 10 sper Seems 
when 58,000 kw. are trans- 
mitted. 

Capacity currentit.<.aen..5-ate = 3.5 amperes per wire. 


dl 


OPERATING RECORD 


Below is given a tabulation of all the disturbances to normal 
operation of the system originating in the transmission lines, 
together with the cause of the trouble and the year it occurred. 
These disturbances have further been divided into three groups, 
depending on their seriousness, 7. ¢., total interruptions (T.I.), 
where all the load was lost, though generally not more than for 
a few minutes; partial interruptions (P.I.), where a percentage 
of the load was momentarily lost; and, finally, mere voltage or 
frequency disturbances (V.D.), where no load whatever was 
lost. These disturbances have been recorded whenever the 
voltage changed suddenly five per cent or more. 


TABLE I.—OPERATING RECORD FOR HOLTWOOD-BALTIMORE TRANS- 
MISSION LINE, JANUARY 1, 1911, to DECEMBER 31, 1914 


Total for four 


1911 1912 1913 1914 years 
Cause 
T.E, Pil. V.D.| TL. Pil. VD.) Til. Pil. VDA del; Pile ava. eel eae vee 

Lightning....... PRY 66 tht) 3 194 ae cur all 1 \ 64.7 |} 30) 42°32 
Defective insula- 

WOTSiowcc.jsusmyers 1 hl 1 1 uy i 
Sleet on cables....} .. .. .. as is A 3h Safad as: eae 9 aye Ds 
Birdsion lines). 2) ti) \. 0 eee Ae ant Bow: ISTE: 2 1 Sneek S203) ge 


Wires blowing to- 
Rether.nc enc! tee reeae ke fe PR) RS re Ty aa ie eee Tens Nite My, 3 i 


It will be seen that the cause for all the disturbances can be 
covered under the five headings: lightning, defective insulators, 
sleet on cables, birds on line, and wires blowing together. 

Of these the overwhelming cause of trouble is lightning. 

It may be of interest to recount a few observations made on 
the effect lightning has on a transmission line in operation. 

Though the lines are protected at both ends with aluminum 
lightning arresters, which duly discharge during storms, lightning 
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discharges or surges will nevertheless give rise to ‘‘ flash-overs ”’ 
on the line, which, once established, are maintained by the power 
from the generators. Such flash-overs practically always start 
at the towers where the clearance distances to ground (1.e., tower 
structure) are the smallest (a double or triple ground to the same 
tower is naturally in effect the same as a two- and three-wire 
short-circuit). The path of the flash-over may vary. Thus, 
when circuits Nos. 1 and 2 originally went into service, the sus- 
pension towers were equipped with five units to the string and 
strain towers with six units. With thisearrangement it was 
always found that the flash-over would occur upwards from the 
conductor, alongside the string of insulators. 

Pig. 6 shows a typical string of insulators, damaged by such 
an arc. It can be seen how the three lower insulators are com- 
pletely broken to pieces, probably mainly due to the heat gener- 
ated by the arc; the bottom bolt shows a deep burn. It can also 
be seen from the marks on the string how the arc in this string, 
instead of traveling all the way from conductor to the tower in 
one unbroken arc, has broken into small individual arcs, each 
encircling one insulator. That happens frequently, though not 
always. 

Not only the insulators but also the cable is liable to be 
damaged by lightning arcs; Fig. 7 shows a typical case. If the 
arc stayed at one place it would quickly burn the cable through. 
Fortunately, the arc is generally on the move. As a rule it is 
blown away from the power house, due to its own magnetic 
action. On the Baltimore transmission line we therefore gener- 
ally find the cable damage to the south of the towers; traveling 
this way the arc burns and pits the cable in spots. In a few 
seconds the arc may travel five to thirty feet. 

When it was found in the first lightning season (1911) that 
practically all flash-overs occurred along the insulators, the plan 
was tried in 1912 of increasing the number of disks of a suspen- 
sion string to seven and of a dead-end tower to eight, on two 
particular stretches where the lightning had been especially 
severe. This proved successful in so far that only one lightning 
stroke occurred on these stretches in 1912 against 22 in 1911. 
Before the lightning season of 1913 one whole circuit (No. 1) 
was therefore equipped in this way with seven suspension and 
eight strain units. The result was, as shown by the power house 
ground chart record, that in 1913 the lightning flash-overs were 
distributed between the two circuits as follows: 
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27 lightning strokes on circuit No. 1. 
20 “ “ {4 is “ Dr. 
6 : : unknown on which circuit. 

In other words, the circuit with the many insulators showed 
the larger number of lightning strokes. Evidence from inspec- 
tion of the line showed, however, that whenever the flash-over 
took place on a suspension tower (which generally was the case 
in preference to a strain tower) the lightning arc on No. 2 circuit 
with the five insulators in the string, would as usual rise upwards 
along the insulator stfings to the crossarm above, while on No. 1 
circuit with the seven units in the string the arc would in every 
case go just the opposite way, 7. e., from the conductor to the 
crossarm below (see Fig. 8). This was naturally due to the fact 
that this clearance distance for the two upper conductors was 
materially decreased (from about i 
36 in. to 24 in.) by adding two  cire.vo1= = Flashover 
more units to the string. For the res Sac. 
bottom conductor, where the  Mshove 
clearance distance still remained 


7 = } Flashover 
ample, the number of flash-overs at ; 


( 
1 


ia 


<< 


was greatly reduced. This change “""Y’ 
in the location of the arc resulted 
in two distinct gains. Inthe first ™°" Bei 
place, the arc did not have nearly > ae 
the same chance for damaging the _ P16. 8—Drrrerent Partus 
insulators by heat, as it did not TAKEN BY diese Daa 
. OVERS 
pass alongside them but away from 
them. The insulator record for 1913 showed this clearly. Thus it 
was necessary to remove 210 insulators from circuit No. 2, due to 
lightning damage, and only three from No. 1 circuit. The other 
advantage gained was that it proved to be easier to extinguish 
the arcs on No. 1 circuit and that it could be done with much 
less loss of the synchronous load connected to the system (on 
account of the preponderance of two-wire short circuits compared 
with three-wire short circuits). The following year one more 
unit was added to No. 2 circuit suspension towers and two more 
to the strain towers, and this is the way it is at present. 
Altogether the number of insulators removed from the line 
due to lightning damage is small, not more than about one 
hundred per year, on the average, and the number is not on the 
increase. 


Far more important from a maintenance point of view is the 


= } Flashover 


: 


pee 
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continuous deterioration of the porcelain in the insulators, such 
as it was discovered a few years ago could be determined on 
insulators of the suspension type by means of taking insulation 
readings between the pin and cap (megger tests). 

The Pennsylvania Water and Power Company began investi- 
gations by this method in the autumn of 1913. The megger 
used was a 1000-volt instrument with a range from 10 to 2000 
megohms. The result was rather surprising. While the ma- 
jority of insulators, when the weather was dry enough to permit 
of any testing, naturally would read infinity, many were found 
which would read below the scale of the instrument, 7. e., below 
10 megohms. When these were tested later on with a lower- 
reading megger, many of them would read even below 4 megohm 
or lower. On none of them could any external damage be seen. 
To all outside appearances they were perfectly good insulators 
and still their insulation value was gone. 

The first complete test of circuits Nos. 1 and 2 was made in 
the winter 1913-1914, after about three years of operation. 
Counting as bad every unit which would give a megger reading 
below 500 megohms, this test showed that out of about 22,400 
units, 1621 or 7.3 per cent were found to have deteriorated. 

The same line was gone over again in the autumn of 1914, about 
half a year after the first test, and showed an additional number of 
about 1020 or 4.7 per cent which had gone bad. This indicates 
clearly how rapidly this deterioration process is going on. All 
told, four years’ operation produced 2640 bad units, or 11.7 per 
cent, an average of 2.9 per cent per year. ~ Judging from the 
last test, it seems as though this deterioration goes on at a rapidly 
increasing rate year after year. 

Table II shows the result from both tests combined, but gives 
the figures for strain and suspension towers and for the two cir- 
cuits separately. It will be seen that the two circuits have prac- 
tically the same number of bad units, but the strain towers on 
both circuits show a very much larger percentage (17.1 per cent) 
of damaged units than the suspension units (7.6 per cent), indi- 
cating that the horizontal strain units are very much more 
exposed to this trouble than the vertical suspension units. 

A number of other tabulations have also been made up to see 
if there were any difference between insulators from the top, 
middle and bottom phases, or between the various units in a 
string. Only slight differences could be found, excepting be- 
tween the different insulators in a suspension string. Taking 
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only the five first insulators in the string, which have been in ~ 
service from the beginning of operation, we find that the top 
unit, 7.e., the one nearest to the crossarm, is the one most 
subject to damage. (See Table III). 

After a number of these units were removed from the line, a 
series of tests was made in an attempt to determine the cause 
of this trouble. The tests were as follows: 

First: 230 units with megger readings from 0.01 to 500 
megohms were given a high-potential test (25 cycles). All of 
these units punctured before flash-over voltage, the puncture 
voltage varying widely, increasing in a general way, however, 


TABLE II 
NUMBER OF INSULATORS DETERIORATED ON PENNSYLVANIA WATER 
AND POWER COMPANY’S CIRCUITS NOS. 1-AND 2, 1911-1914 


Strain insulators Suspension insulators 
Circuits .|_——————————_————__ | Perr cent = 
damaged 
Units Units below Units Units below } Per cent 
tested 500 megohms tested 500 megohms| damaged 
No. 1 4,938 856 Weise 6,723 470 7.0 
No. 2 4,942 832 16.8 5,900 485 8.2 
Nos. 1 & 2 9,880 1,688 17.1 12,623 955 7.6 
TABLE III 


SUSPENSION INSULATORS NOS. 1-5 DETERIORATED 1911-1914 


Unit No. 1 2 3 4 


on 


Circuits Nos. land2........ 210 120 142 169 146 


with an increased megger reading. Fig. 9 shows an attempt to 
express this relation in a curve. It will be seen that while a 
very low reading insulator will puncture at less than 20,000 
volts, an insulator giving a megger reading above 300 megohms 
has a puncture voltage close to the flash-over point. This 
puncture takes place inside through the porcelain hidden between 
the pin and the cap. By continuing the current from the testing 
transformer until the puncture heated up, it could be felt, on the 
outside of the cap, that the breakdown generally took place on 
the side and very often close to the rim of the cap. . 
Second: While these tests were going on, a puncture of each 


7" 
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and every one of a string of five insulators occurred one day 
on the line, during actual operation. No lightning was reported, 
the weather was clear and no switching was done at the time of 
the disturbance. Fig. 10 shows this string. It can be seen that 
holes as large as a finger tip are burned through the porcelain and 
the cap, all on the side of the insulator, thus forming a short 
path between the pins and caps; no evidence of any simultaneous 
flash-over could be seen. It was a case of a clear puncture. 

It was naturally thought that this was a case of deteriorated 
porcelain, which could have been caught in time to prevent 


Vis 
Average Readings 
of 3 Insulators 


Readings 
27 lasdlatocs 


PUNCTURE-VOLTAGE 


piece 


Fic. 9—RELATION BETWEEN MEGOHMS AND PUNCTURE VOLTAGE OF 280 
INSULATORS TAKEN FROM THE BALTIMORE TRANSMISSION LINE IN THE 
EarLy Part oF 1914. 


failure, if only megger readings had been taken of these insulators 
some time beforehand. To prove this, five units removed from 
the line because of low megger readings were mounted in a string 
and high voltage was built up on them, not from a testing trans- 
former, where the short-circuit current always is small, but from 
a 70,000-volt, 10,000-kw. transformer, with a 10,000-kw. genera- 
tor behind it. The current was limited to about 250 amperes 
by a resistance. 

The result of this test is shown in Fig. 11; when the voltage 
réached about 30,000 volts, the insulator punctured, and burning 
porcelain and iron was, so to speak, shot out from the side of 
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first one, then of another insulator, leaving holes of just the 
same nature as found in the insulator string punctured on the 
line. (That the bottom insulator does not show any hole but 
only a “hot” spot is simply due to the fact that the current was 
taken off too early.) 

Third: While the foregoing tests conclusively prove the serious 
- nature of this insulator deterioration, they do not throw much 
light on the real nature and the cause of this trouble. The fol- 
lowing tests were made with this object in view. 

On 24 insulators discarded from the line because of low megger 
readings, the pin, cap and cement were dissolved in a diluted 
~ solution of nitric and hydrochloric acid so as to give an unob- 
structed view of the surface of the porcelain, normally hidden by 
the pin and cap. Of these insulators: 

Seven showed clearly a tiny crack in the porcelain at the bot- 
tom of the head (see Fig. 12), a crack which was totally invisible 
as long as the cap covered it. 

Three insulators showed similar cracks across the head. 

. Thirteen insulators did not show any cracks. 

One insulator was destroyed during the test. 

_ Trying with the megger on the cracked insulators, it could 
readily be shown that the low resistance was located right in 
the crack, and the most natural explanation of the reason for the 
low megger reading on these insulators would therefore seem to be 
moisture which has penetrated through the cement into this 
crack. To explain the crack itself, it has been suggested that 
this may have been caused by high internal stresses set up by 
uneven temperatures and expansion of the various parts in the 
insulator, which would be likely to occur, for instance, if the 
insulator becomes hot in the sun and is then suddenly cooled 
by rain. A.O. Austin has also suggested that crystalline growth 
in the cement may cause expansion of this, with consequent 
heavy stresses in the porcelain. 

None of these explanations would seem to hold good for the 
insulators where no cracks could be found. On these insulators 
it was possible, however, by means of the megger, to trace areas 
of low resistance on the outside of the insulator head. It seems 
evident, therefore, that the acid used in dissolving the pin and 
cap had penetrated the unglazed body of porcelain between the 
pin and eap in spots, thus making it more or less conductive. 
But wherever acid can penetrate porcelain, it is natural to sus- 
pect that plain water can do the same. It is therefore believed 


~~ P. © oe 
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that the failure of these insulators is due to porous material or 
lack of vitrification in the burning, which gradually has allowed 
moisture to be absorbed by the porcelain in the same way as 
moisture has penetrated through the cracks in the cracked 
insulator. 

Fourth: When it was first discovered that a large percentage 
of the low megger readings was due to cracks in the porcelain, 
it was naturally feared that these insulators had lost a great 
part of their mechanical strength. This proved, however, not 
to be the case. Twenty-five were picked out at random and 
tested in a pulling machine until mechanical failure. The ulti- 
mate strength of these insulators was found to vary between 6500 
and 10,700 lb., with an average of 8100 lb., which is approximately 
the same as would be found on new, good insulators, when the 
cement had set thoroughly. Fig. 13 shows a typical break of one 
of these insulators, which does not differ in any way from the 
fracture shown by a perfectly good insulator. 

Fifth: Hot and cold water test. When bids were requested 
for insulators for the new transmission line a series of tests 
was made on insulators submitted by different manufacturers, 
particularly with a view to finding the type of insulator that 
would seem to be least subject to depreciation. Working on 
the theory that the depreciation was at least partly due to 
high internal stresses, set up by temperature changes, the in- 
sulators were subjected to a hot and cold water treatment as 
follows: 

Each insulator was dipped down in cold water (7 to 8.5 deg. 
cent.) and left there until thoroughly cooled (5 minutes); it 
was then taken up and within two or three seconds lowered 
into boiling water, head first. After remaining there for about 
five minutes, it was given a second temperature change by 
transferring it back into cold water, and so on. After each 
temperature change the insulator was tested with a megger 
and discarded if it gave a reading less than ‘‘infinity.”” If 
an insulator endured the treatment without any change in 
resistance it received in all 10 temperature changes. Table IV 
shows the result for six different types of insulators, designated 
A to F. 

The insulators which had not been damaged by the hot and 
cold water test, so far as could be determined by the megger, 
wére now subjected to high potential, with the results as shown 
in Table V. . 


t 
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TABLE IV 4 
pp 
No, of 
Number of single Number of insulators 
insulators temper- that failed when 
ature transferred from 
Type | Weight changes 
per unit | ————————— | withstood 


cold to hot to 
hot 


by 
tested | failed Jinsulators cold 


A 8.5 1b 19 141 3 2 
B 9 se 19 12 104 5 7 
C 10 4 19 12 88 4 8 
D 9.5 4 19 16 67 ib 15 
E 11 « 6 60 
F it € & 40 2 
TABLE V 
Total No. insulators |No. units which with- Number of units 
Type tested stood flash-over punctured and 
puncture voltage 
A 18) 6 (92 k.v) 7 (43 to 91 kv.) 
B 7 3 (96 k.v) 4 (50 to 95 kv.) |< 
© 7 1 QO k.v) 6 (27 to 87 kv.) 
D 3 0 : 3 (38 to 70 kv.) 
E 6 6 (98 kv.) 
F 4 4 (85 kv.) 


These tabulations show that type E insulators withstood the 
tests the best, as none of them failed, while types C and D 
suffered the most, for, among 38 insulators treated, only one 
withstood the flash-over voltage afterwards. 

The insulators which had already shown up poorly on the 
megger test were also given a high-potential test. They all 
punctured at voltages varying from 18,000 to 24,000 volts. The 
megger reading before test varied from 0.4 to 9 megohms. 
The cap and pin were also dissolved on two of the damaged 
insulators of types D and F. Both showed tiny cracks at 
the bottom of the head. 

Sixth: Drying out of the insulators. Working on the other 
hand on the theory that, at least in part, this insulator trouble 
was due to absorption of moisture without accompanying 
cracks, the plan was tried of drying out some of the insulators 
removed from the line, under high vacuum and at tempera- } 
tures varying from 50 to 90 deg. cent. A primitive air-tight 
tank which could ‘contain 12 insulators at a time in a row was 
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installed, equipped with electrical heaters and connected to a 
vacuum pump, which would maintain a vacuum of about 27 in. 

Altogether, three batches of a dozen insulators were dried 
out with this equipment. The drying out lasted from 10 to 
20 days and megger readings were taken every few days. A 
graphic thermometer gave a continuous record of the tempera- 
ture of the cap of one of the insulators. 

The following observations were made: 

A. After only a few hours’ treatment, the insulation resist- 
ance decreases materially, probably because water is a better 
conductor when hot than when cold.* After 24 hours’ treat- 
ment a material increase is, however, always found, and this 
continues steadily until many of them reach the infinity mark, 
even when hot. All of them, without exception, will record 
infinity, when tested cold after two days’ treatment. 

After drying out, the insulators were given a high-potential 
test with 25 cycles. 

B. The result was that out of a total of 37 insulators tested, 
12 withstood a heavy flash-over test for 4 min. The rest of 
them punctured at voltages varying from 30,000 to 90,000 
volts. As the megger readings on some of the insulators that 
withstood the flash-over were as low as 1 to 2 megohms before 
drying out, there cannot be any doubt but that they would have 
punctured at low voltages if they had not been treated. 

C. The insulators which dried out the quickest punctured 
at the lowest voltages. These presumably were the cracked 
insulators. On the other hand, the insulators that withstood 
the high voltage generally increased very slowly in insulation. 
These perhaps were insulators which would not have shown 
cracks under the cap. 

D. Four of the successfully dried out insulators have since 
that time, 7z.e., for four months, been exposed to the weather, 
hanging in a vertical position. They still read infinity. It is 
believed that if means could be found to prevent moisture 
from re-entering such insulators, it would be perfectly- safe to 
put them out on the line again. 

It has often been suggested that the deterioration of insula- 
tors was due to electrical causes, such as switching, surges, 
arcing ground, high-frequency discharges, etc. As an indica- 
tion that this is not the case, an insulator record from a 70,000- 
“*For a more scientific explanation of this phenomenon, see a very 
interesting article on “The Characteristics of Insulation Resistance,” 
by S. Evershed in the Jounal of the I. E. E., Vol. 52, No, 224. 
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volt transmission line between Holtwood and Lancaster, 13 
miles long, may be of interest. This line was built in the 
summer of 1913. It consists of two identical circuits on the 
same tower line. While the two circuits were built at the same — 
time, it has been customary to use only one of them, while the — 
other one was kept asa spare. Both lines were gone over with 
a megger in the winter of 1914. At the end of the test one of 
the circuits had been under voltage 481 days, the other one 
only 91 days. Still they showed very nearly the same per- 
centage of damaged units, 7.e., 8.9 per cent against 8 per cent. 

It seems therefore clear that the influence of the voltage on 
the line in this respect is very small, if any. 

On the whole, the insulator record given above, and the © 
experiments made, all tend to show that the deterioration of — 
the type of insulator in question is not due to electrical but 
rather to mechanical and ceramic causes. - 

Sleet. On the operating record, Table I, we find “sleet” © 
next on the list. ; 

It is now well understood that the most common cause of 
sleet trouble is the fact that when, with the arrival of milder — 
weather, the sleet starts falling off the wires, it will often fall — 
off one full span or several spans at one time but still remain 
on other spans. Such conditions result in unequal loading and ~ 
therefore also extremely unequal sag for the different spans. ~ 
If the wires of different phases, therefore, as on circuits Nos. — 
1 and 2, are in the same vertical plane, they are liable to come: 
in touch with each other and produce short circuits. The few — 
disturbances recorded as caused by sleet on the Baltimore 
transmission line have all been of this nature. 

In. building the new line to Baltimore it has been attempted 
to prevent or minimize this trouble by having the middle 
crossarm extend farther out (about 2 to 3 ft.) than the top — 
and bottom one; a larger number of strain towers has also — 
been used, so as to avoid having more than five suspension 
spans between two dead-end towers. It may be of interest 
to note that during a recent sleet storm where both the old 
circuits, Nos. 1 and 2, were short-circuited, due to sleet, the — 
new one, No. 6, stood up without a single short circuit. 

There is, however, another method of preventing sleet trouble, 
which the Pennsylvania Water and Power Company lately 
has adopted. The principle of this method is simply to keep 
the transmission lines so hot that no sleet whatever can be 
formed on them. The heat is produced by circulating electric 
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current through the wires. Test and experience show that for 
a 300,000-cir. mil aluminum cable, about 250 to 300: amperes 
is enough to keep the sleet from sticking to the cables; often 
even less current will do it. On the other hand, if ice already 
deposited on the wires is to be melted off, considerably more 
current is necessary. The present arrangement, when a sleet 
- storm is reported and the load is at its lightest, is to leave only 
one circuit in service, which carries all the load (No. 6), while 
the two others are connected in series, short-circuited at one 
end and current is sent through them from two generators and 
two transformers. 

If the load is heavier, all three circuits will be put in service, 
and if the current is not judged to be sufficient to prevent sleet, - 
an arrangement is adopted by means of which wattless current 
is brought to circulate over the wires while they at the same 
time carry the load. This purpose is gained by dividing the 
generators at the power house into three groups, each of which 
through its respective transformers is connected with one trans- 
mission circuit. The three circuits are paralleled at the sub- 
station end. The field is now kept open on the generators 
for one of these groups, while the others are over-excited. Con- 
sequently the generators with the open field will draw their 
excitation from the a-c. side, but this current will first have to. 
pass the transmission line. An increase of from 40 to 200 per 
cent in total current for the three lines, depending on the load 
conditions, can be secured this way. A limit is set by the cur- 
rent-carrying capacity of the station equipment. 

Buzzards. Fourth on the list of disturbances we find the 
heading ‘birds on line.’”’ The birds troubling this line are 
turkey buzzards. These birds often choose the towers as a 
resting place and here they are liable to ground the line to the 
tower through their own bodies. There is especial danger if 
they sit on the crossarm right below the live wire, particularly 
in the case of the suspension towers of circuits Nos. 1 and 2, 
where two extra units have been added; the clearance here is 
so small (only 24 in.) that even a small buzzard, the moment 
it starts to fly away, easily will reach the line overhead with 
the tip of its wing, while it still touches the tower with its feet. A 
buzzard grounded in this way is always killed and will generally 
drop down to the foot of the tower where it afterwards can be 
found. Fig. 14 shows a good-sized sample. (Toe to beak 
224 in., tip to tip of wings 65 in., tip of wing to toe 34 in.). 
Often they will fall down without even causing a voltage dis- 
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turbance, but frequently they will give rise to an arcing ground, 
which may even develop into a two-wire short circuit. 

On the new line’ (circuits Nos. 5 and 6) the minimum clear- 
ance from wire to ground is 47 in., so it is hoped that this line 
will prove ‘‘ buzzard-proof.”’ 

Wires Blowing Together. The one voltage disturbance re- 
corded as being due to this cause, represents a case where the ~ 
ground wire swung into one of the power cables at a place, on 
a special tower, where the clearance distance was abnormally 
small. It is therefore of no special interest. 


PROTECTIVE DEVICES 


Let us review the transmission line troubles: 
They were caused by: 
1. Lightning. 
2. Defective insulators. 
3. sleet. 
4. Buzzards. 
5. Wires blowing together. 

It has been described how the company has tried to main- 
tain and improve its lines and operating methods so as to avoid, 
as far as possible, trouble from the above causes. In order to 
maintain continuous operation, also, when grounds or short 
circuits, due to any of the above causes, occur on the line, 
several different protective devices have been adopted, which 
are briefly described below: 

1. Interlocking Line Relay. Trouble from defective insula- 
tors, sleet, buzzards, and the wind swinging the wires together, 
generally, if they give any trouble whatsoever, result in grounds 
or short circuits that persist on the system until the voltage 
is taken off the faulty line; sometimes it may even result in 
a permanent fault, that does not permit restoration of voltage 
until repairs are made. The natural method to safe-guard 
operation against such troubles is therefore to cut the damaged 
line out, and the earlier the better. This means, as a general 
scheme, automatic operation of switches. ‘ 

The system in use is illustrated in Fig. 16. It consists simply 
of overload relays at the power house connected in series with 
the line current transformers and also one relay in the ground 
connection for the neutral of each transformer bank. At the 
substation, reverse-current relays take the place of the over- 
load relays at the power house. All these relays are them- 
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selves made as instantaneous in their action as possible, but 
they do not act directly on the trip circuit of their respective 
oil switches, but are used in connection with definite time 
limit relays set for various time elements (2 to 3 seconds) so 
that a momentary short circuit will not produce action. To 
prevent all three lines from going out by relay action, in case 
there should be a short circuit on all the lines at the same time, 
the trip circuits are interlocked. 

This system has, with various minor changes, been used since 
the starting of the plant. It has not always been entirely 
successful. Difficulties were especially encountered in giving 
the various relays a suitable current and time setting, and due 
to the complication in wiring introduced, since low-tension 
automatic switching was adopted. Since June, 1914, when 
various changes were made, 
especially on the reverse-cur- 
rent relays, so that they would 
be more sensitive, the record 
shows seven entirely success- 
ful actions, out of a total of 
Overload : ‘ nine times when the condi- 
tions were such that they 
could act correctly. 

It may be asked why the 
same interlocking relay ar- 
rangement is not sufficient as 
lightning protection. The 
reason is the simple fact that lightning flash-overs very often will 
occur on both circuits Nos. i and 2 at the same time. (It still re- 
mains to be seen whether they will occur on all three circuits at 
the same time.) When both circuits are in trouble at the same 
time, the clearing of both means, of course, a total interruption. 

Even during the first year’s lightning season it was noticed 
that though the lightning short circuits were so severe that it 
was necessary to clear the circuits, the insulators and cables 
were never so badly damaged that it was impossible to come 
right back with the voltage, right after the interruption. This 
indicated clearly that if only some means could be found to 
extinguish the power arcs, an interruption might be avoided. 

The first scheme tried with this end in view was based on 
the idea of clearing one line completely, by means of the high- 
tension oil switches at both ends, while the other one, even 
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if in trouble, was supposed to maintain some kind of synchron- 
ism with the customers’ load; then immediately, 7.e., as fast 
as the oil switches could do it, the first circuit would be put 
right back again and the second line cleared, etc. The system 
was actuated by overload relays at Holtwood and their action 
was transmitted by means of overhead wires to other relays 
at the substation, so as to get synchronous action of the oil 
switches. This system proved a failure mainly because it was 
found that certain atmospheric conditions of no danger to the 
high-tension transmission lines, would produce discharges 
through the overload relay wires and thus unnecessarily actuate 
the relays at the substation and trip the oil switches. The 
system was therefore soon discarded. 

The next system adopted, which is still in use, was the arc 
extinguisher arrangement invented and designed by Mr. L. 
C. Nicholson, Buffalo, N. Y. The principle of this arrange- 
ment is to shunt any arc that arises on the line with a fuse 
wire, so that the current, as long as the fuse lasts, will prefer 
this path to the arc. The fuse is calibrated to blow in from — 
5 to 10 cycles (25-cycle system) and this short time, experience 
has proved, is enough to extinguish the arc on the line; there- 
fore as soon as the fuse blows, the line will be clear again. The 
fuse wires are connected across the proper wires automatically — 
by means of specially designed magnetic relays and switches. — 
The whole arrangement is placed right outside the power house. 
The design of the equipment is such that seldom more than 
one cycle will pass from the time the lightning arc is established 
until the switch is closed. It is in this speed that the apparatus 
has its greatest advantage, since it allows the arc on the line so 
very little time to spread and do damage. 

An important point for successful operation is to have the 
fuses timed correctly. If this time is too short the arc may 
be re-established, and if too long, it is very difficult for the 
synchronous load to remain in synchronism. ‘The size of the 
fuse to use was originally determined by test. As a check 
against values found this way, cycle recorders are also installed 
between the fuse banks, so that an actual record of the time _ 
it takes a fuse to blow, during a lightning storm, always can be — 
found afterwards. ; 

Figs. 20a and 20B are two oscillograms which illustrate the 
action the short-circuiting of the lines with such fuses has on 


the system. One oscillograph was mounted at the power house 
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and one at the substation. On both oscillograms the two 
outer curves represent the low-tension bus voltage, while the 


middle wave represents the high-tension line current. 


The 


short circuit was a three-phase one made with No. 16 B. and S 
copper wire. Two generators of 10,000 kw. capacity were feed- 
ing a synchronous load of seven 1000-kw. synchronous con- 
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voltage at the power house. 


verters over one line. It will be seen that the fuse blew in 


3 cycles. 


As the relays work on the principle of overload, the fuses 
are now only put in service when a lightning storm is reported. 
Otherwise it can not be prevented that fuses unnecessarily 
will blow and thus introduce undesirable complications when 
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short circuits occur on the low-tension system, and on other 
occasions when their action cannot possibly be of any benefit. 
This device is especially satisfactory on the Baltimore line 


when only a ground or two-wire short circuit occurs. 


In such 


cases it saves all or practically all the synchronous load. On 
three-phase short circuits the action is more severe, but generally 
about 50 per cent of the load can be saved, especially if the 
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synchronous converters of the connected load are separately 
excited or by other means prevented from reversing polarity. 
By keeping the voltage on the line all the time it makes it also 
possible to restore lost load more quickly than otherwise would 
be the case. In 1913 and 1914 it cleared the line successfully 
a total number of 25 times out of 40 times the lightning hit the 
line. Wherever it has failed it has generally been possible to 
trace the cause to using a fuse of the wrong size. 

Another lightning protective device in use which also has 
as its purpose, not to prevent lightning flash-overs, but to 
minimize their consequences by extinguishing the arcs, is the 
so-called field destroying and restoring device invented by Mr. 
F. E. Ricketts; of Baltimore. 

The principle of this device is simply that whenever a short 
circuit occurs on the line, the field of all the generators will 
for a moment be destroyed, so as to allow the arc on the line 
to be extinguished on account of lack of voltage, and then 
immediately after be built up again so as to force the synchron- 
ous load into step again before the synchronous converters, 
frequency changers, etc., have come to a stop. The necessary 
switching for operating this device is naturally done automati- 
cally. ; 

The actuating relays are in this case either an overload relay 
(of the ordinary plunger type) in the generator circuit, or the 
above-mentioned relays in the neutrals of each transformer 
group. Both of these relays act as instantaneously as relays 
of their type will permit, but in order to give the Nicholson 
arc extinguisher and the interlocking relay arrangement the 
first chance to clear the trouble, they are used in connection 
with a definite time element, at present set for four seconds. 
When these four seconds are up, a clutch for a small motor, 
which is running continually, will be thrown in contact and 
start a drum rotating. On this drum contacts are arranged 
so that as soon as it starts all the ordinary field circuit breakers 
(one for each generator,) will be opened simultaneously, at the 
same time short-circuiting the field windings across their re- 
spective discharge resistances, thus allowing the field gradually 
to die out and the line voltage to be reduced correspondingly. 
Meanwhile the drum continues to revolve and will, after a 
predetermined time (originally 5 sec., now 13 sec.), close other 
contacts which have the effect of slamming all the circuit break- 
ers in again. Immediately the fields and line voltage start to 


— 
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build up again. After some surging between the generators 
themselves individually and the generator and synchronous 
load, the voltage will again be normal, generally after about 
one minute. The drum continues to rotate until it has made 
one complete revolution, after which time it is disengaged from 
the motor and the whole equipment ready for another operation. 

The record for this device shows for 1913 and 1914 a total 
number of 12 successful lightning operations and 4 failures. 

Comparing this device with the Nicholson arc extinguisher, 
it must be said that the fuse arrangement has been given pre- 
ference and first chance for acting, mainly on account of its 
quickness of action, which saves the line from too severe damage, 
and also on account of the excellent results it has produced in 
case of the lesser lightning disturbances like grounds and two- 
wire short circuits. 

The field-destroying device treats all lightning disturbances 
as equally severe and produces the same disturbance on prac- 
tically all of them, but seems, on the other hand, to have the 
great advantage of extinguishing the arcs with more certainty. 

Difficulties with this device can mainly be traced back to 
the waterwheel governors. It is especially difficult when the 
synchronizing power between the generators themselves for a 
moment is lost with the field, to prevent a generator whose prime 
mover is on hand control (i.e., has a steady gate opening), 
from speeding up beyond the others. Much improvement in 
this respect has, however, been gained by decreasing the time 
the field was left off from 5 seconds to 14 seconds. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been shown that while lightning still gives rise to a 
number of disturbances, these have been very materially re- 
duced both in number and in severity, year for year, by the use 
of special protective devices: As to sleet, special operating 
methods have been adopted during such storms, which it is 
believed will prevent trouble from this cause. The approach- 
ing danger from deterioration of the insulators has been dis- 
covered at an early stage, and rigid and repeated elimination 
tests of bad insulators, with megger, have been adopted as part 
of the routine maintenance, so that it is felt that operation will 


have but little to fear from this source. 
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DiscussION ON ‘‘ FOUNDATIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE TOWERS 
AND TOWER ERECTION” (WALLS, LEEPER, MITCHELL, Down- 
ING, CONNERY), AND ‘“‘“FoUR YEARS’ OPERATING EXPERIENCE 
on A HicH-TENSION TRANSMISSION LINE” (BANG), DEER 
Park, Mp., JUNE 29, 1915. 


R. J. McClelland: Asa large part of the transmission line 
tower failures in the past have been dueto weakness in the founda- 
tions or footings, rather than in the towers themselves, the topic 
under discussion is a pertinent one. Lack of complete informa- 
tion on the behavior of tower foundations in different soils has 
doubtless been largely responsible for such unsuitable designs 
and methods as have been employed, and transmission line 
engineers have come to an appreciation of the need of thorough 
acquaantance with the soil conditions with which they have to 
deal in any given case. This has led to making not only test 
pits along the route, but to conducting tests on sample founda- 
tions in place at different points. 

It may be of interest to show some results of tests which were 
carried out for this purpose in designing the tower foundations 
for the 130 kv. line between Grace, Idaho, and Salt Lake City, 
which was built in 1913 for the Utah Power & Light Company. 
Various locations fairly representing the different soils were 
chosen, and steel and concrete foundations of different proposed 
types were set and tested for their holding power against vertical 
uplift, the movement under varying loads being recorded. 


Figs. 1 and 2 will serve to illustrate the results secured from - 


individual tests, while Fig. 3 gives a summary of the series of 
tests. 


It is unfortunate that the available time did not allow a similar 


series of tests, for comparison, to be made upon duplicate 


foundations after allowing settlement of the backfill for several 
months or a year. As it is known that the holding power very 
materially increases during, at least, the first several months, 
the results obtained were regarded as a conservative representa- 
tion of the ultimate conditions, and therefore safe as a guide 
in design. 

One of the points brought out was that. the upward movement 
of the foundations would, as a rule, become appreciable with a 
pull of approximately 2000 lb. per sq. ft. for backfilling which 
had stood 20 days. It was further noted that the uplift under 
these conditions would generally vary from 4 in. to 1 inch 
by the time the pull was equal to only one half of the weight of 
the 30 deg. earth cone which is ordinarily used to calculate the 
holding power of footings. The above, which tends to show 
that the bearing pressure of the upper surface of the grillage 
against the earth has considerable influence, especially beyond 
a depth of 3 or 4 feet, would indicate that attention should be 
given to providing sufficient area to keep the unit pressure at 
a moderate value. In these tests the bearing pressure, 
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after continual movement had begun, varied from 1000 lb. 
per sq. ft. for freshly tamped wet backfills up to 4 and 5 tons 
for dry clay and gravel after having stood 20 days. 

Test No. 2 shown in Fig. 3, exhibiting a very low value for 
uplift, was made in the old» exposed bed of Great Salt Lake, 
where the soil was very wet and consisted of stratified clays 
which came out in lumps when excavated. During the tamping, 
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Test made in Milliken open hearth building—reported May 13, 1913, by E. E. Moore— 
backfill carefully tamped—test made 20 hr. after hole was refilled. 


Results of Test. 


Pounds Pull Ft. Uplift 
8,400 0.031 
12,000 0.073 
= 14,000 0.083 
16,000 0.109 
18,000 0.1385 
20,000 0.167 
22,000 0.188 
24,000 0.224 
26,000 0.255 
28,000 0.302 Ground began 
30,000 0.417 breaking and upheaving 
31,000 0 521 


Further increase in load produced steady movement of anchor. 
Wt. of cone of earth (sides 30 deg. to vertical) = 33,250 Ib. 
Earth pressure at 28,000 lb. load = 8800 lb. per sq. ft. 
Grace Terminal transmission tower footing test—2 channel stub—earth fill. 


the backfill became much of the consistency of putty because 
of the inability to keep the hole clear of water. The test made 
after two days showed that the footing would steadily pull up 
with force of less than 1000 lb. per sq. ft. without any movement 
whatever of the ground surface. 

Specific instances of footings displaced by not unduly heavy 
wind pressure upon towers and conductors within a short time 
atter erection are not particularly rare, but after thorough settle- 
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20,000 
POUNDS PULL 


Fic. 2 


Test was made July 8, 1913, at Terminal Substation site. 
Reported July 12, 1913, by J. C. Damon. : 
The water was dipped from hole “* B ”’, stub placed and concrete poured in to a depth of 


1ft..9 in. 


surface. 


A 15in. square prism of concrete was placed around main angle to level of ground 


however, produced a very wet backfill ¢ 
Test was made 11 days after backfill was placed. 


Results of Test. 


The water was again removed and backfill placed and tamped—rapid inflow, 


Wt. of earth cone and concrete (sides 30 deg. to vertical) = 78,400 lbs. 


Earth pressure at 38,000 lb. load = 1,900 Ib. per sq. ft. 


Curve A shows the results of the first test: at 38,000 lb. load the stub continued to rise 
as if coming through viscous material; load was removed and stub allowed to stand a few 
moments, during which time it settled back to within 0.08 ft. of its position at the start. 

Curve B shows the continuation of the test—at 31,000 lb. pull the stub reached its pre- 
vious uplift of 0.14 ft., and at 35.500 lb. pull the stub yielded so that no further force could 
be developed. 

The ground cracked only slightly at the surface. 
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ment the same footings have shown no movement whatever, 
even during the most severe wind storms. One such example 
is a case in Texas where a steel tower transmission line was erected 
during the early summer months when the soil was in a hard dry 
condition. The backfilling was carefully done, but when the 
fall rains came on, the hard lumps of earth softened up to such 
an extent as to flow around the grillage, allowing five of the towers 
to overturn during a wind storm. The backfilling did not 
become entirely firm for at least a year. 

A. S. Mc Allister: After discussing different possible causes 
for deterioration in insulation and eleminating them one by one, 
Mr. Bang concludes that mechanical vibrations and defects are 
the main causes of trouble. Recently certain Japanese porcelain 
manufacturers tested insulators on the line simultaneously with 
insulators that had been kept in a storehouse during the time - 
the others were in service on the line, and they found the de- 
terioration in the one group of insulators to be practically the 
same as that in the other. Thus thereis eliminated another 
cause, namely, the mechanical vibration of the line, which would 
not affect the insulators in storage. 

The Japanese engineers have attempted to overcome the 
difficulty by using between the two parts of each insulator a 
very thin sheet of cement placed in at least three independent 
sections not in contact with each other, so that in expanding and 
contracting with changes in the temperature, the cement will 
be expanded longitudinally and be subjected to moderate trans- 
verse strains. During the several months in which the insulators 
have been in operation they have shown no deterioration. 

E. E. F. Creighton: Mr. Bang’s drying-out tests, I think, are 
extremely clever in the deduction he draws from them. He 
takes a number of insulators and dries them out and measures 
very carefully and systematically the increase in resistance 
from day to day, and he draws the conclusion that those that 
dry out first are the ones most badly cracked, which is quite 
evident when you think that the ones badly cracked will have 
the moisture in them from the cement, and those that have not 
yet cracked but are simply porous will be longer in having the 
moisture cooked out of them. In every case I think we can say 
that the moisture comes from the wet cement which is in the 
insulator and has never been dried out, and once the cement 
has been thoroughly dried out it takes up moisture again very 
slowly. 

There was one place where he compared the loss of insulators 
in service and insulators left out of service, and he gives the two 
figures, 8.9 per cent for those in service, and 8 per cent for those. 
that were lost while out of service. It must be confessed we 
cannot draw certain conclusions from these figures, but so far 
as the figures go they show that those that were in service had 
about 10 per cent greater loss than those out of service. If that 
is*true, I think it substantiates the opinion of a good many of 
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us that operation does deteriorate an insulator to a cer- 
tain extent. There is one point in regard to that which 
I want to take up. The service was not hard on the 
insulator due to potential, since the potential per disk is 
rather low. Mr. Bang in one place mentions the fact that the 
deterioration of insulators is attributable to electrical causes, 
such as switching, surges, arcing ground, high-frequency dis- 
~ charges, etc. I have myself championed the high-frequency 
theory, having first, however, shown from all the figures that have 
been given that the mechanical troubles are the predominant 
ones. Mr. Gaby,in Canada, and more recently, Mr. Julian Smith, 
have given some figures, where they have taken many thousands 
of these disks down and examined them and the evidence is 
entirely concordant. The porcelain and iron have a different 
coefficient of expansion, the expansion of the iron being twice 
as great, and that difference.in expansion is sufficient to cause 
heavy mechanical strains, whether the insulators arein the sta- 
tions or out on the line. Out on the line, of course, the strains 
will be probably greater, because the temperature changes are 
greater. If we set aside all these, the majority that are cracked — 
or damaged mechanically, there is still left a certain percentage 
which is damaged electrically or are poor electrically. 

If we ask ourselves this question: Why is it that 90 per cent 
of the insulators do not crack mechanicallyp—we will reach 
the first conclusion, that perhaps there is something in the 
ceramic side. Having gone through a great many electrical 
tests, I have concluded that the problem at the bottom is 
mainly ceramic. I have made a study on the ceramic side, 
in the matter of the compositions, and I can confirm some 
of the conclusions that Mr. Bang has drawn from his tests 
of soft spots or porous spots in the insulators. Porcelain is 
made up of three ingredients, clay, flint and feldspar—the feld- 
spar acting as the flux. This materialis ground up very fine, 
mixed in a big vat with water, and then subsequently the water — 
is taken out by passing it through a filter press. In getting the 
water out these particles are segregated. A little more feld- | 
spar deposits in one spot, or there is a little more flint in one ~ 
spot than in another. After this segregation has taken place, 
the manufacturer of porcelain attempts to get it all mixed 
up again by passing it as soft mud through a pug mill 
which also presses the air out of it. This mixes up the 
material again, more or less, but it never is thoroughly mixed. 
These spots in the porcelain are due to the fact that there is a 
lack of flux at that point. It is easy enough to duplicate 
- these conditions by purposely putting in at different parts 
a little less than the proper amount of feldspar. Although 
in our experiments the firing was carried to one cone higher 
than the highest cone ordinarily used in porcelain work, th 
material remained quite porous and would absorb moisture. 
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In regard to Mr. Nicholson’s short-circuit suppressor—I have 
worked along that same line, but have worked with slightly 
different methods of closing the circuit. The principle of the 
short-circuit suppressor is to throw the fuse across the circuit 
in parallel with the accidental arc that takes place out on the 
line. The fuse across the circuit reduces the voltage to zero, 
the arc goes out and subsequently the fuse blows. It is readily 
seen that the greatest importance must be placed on getting 
the arc out as soon as possible. Ifthe arc could be put out during 
the first half-cycle in which it started there would be very little 
flame. If the arc is allowed to play for two or three cycles, the 
arc flame increases more and more in size, and it takes that 
much longer to extinguish it. So far, efforts have been along 
the line of throwing the fuse into the service in the same half- 
cycle in which the arc takes place. We have been able to do 
this by automatic means. 

E. A. Lof: Mr. Bang’s paper brings to my mind a large trans- 
mission system with a similar operating voltage of 70,000, which 
is at present being built in Sweden. A large amount of research 
work has been undertaken to determine the proper type and 
design of insulator, and a comparison of the two plants may be 
of interest. 

The old line of the Pennsylvania Water and Power Company 
was equipped with five-unit insulators, this having been increased 
to seven-unit for the new line, the units of each string being iden- 
tical. For the Swedish line, six-unit insulators were selected, 
but the units in each string are not identical, but graded. 

It is well known that the potential is not evenly distributed 
along an insulator string of similar unit, but that the unit nearest 
the conductor is exposed to nearly three times the voltage across 
the unit nearest the crossarm or ground. For practical and 
economical reasons it was, however, not found advisable to make 
all the units of the insulator string of different capacity, and only 
three different kinds of units were used. 

The potential distribution of both an ungraded and graded 
insulator string is given in the following table, the units being 
counted from the top. 


Potential in Per Cent of Total Voltage 


Unit Ungraded — Graded 
1 11% 15% 
2 11 15 
3 13 16 
4 15 15 
5 20 19 
6 30 20 


The outside diameters of all the units were maintained the 
same for practical reasons, and the different capacities were 
obtained by varying the thickness of the material. This is 18, 
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21 and 25 mm. respectively, corresponding to. capacities of 49, 
38 and 28 microfarads. 

By providing a metal shield under the bottom unit it was 
possible to equalize still further the potential gradient along 
the string. 

Before cementing the caps and bolts, both the inside and 
outside surfaces of the insulator head were coated with a layer 
of graphite and waterglass, and these conducting layers were 
connected to the cap and bolt respectively by means of tinfoil- 
covered asbestos washers as shown in Fig. 4. In this manner 
the cement is short-circuited and the charging current prevented 
from going through the same, and the danger of any electro- 
lytic action caused by ionization of air pockets in the cement 
is thus eliminated. 


Tinfoil-covered 


Ww Asbestos Washers 
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_E. E. F. Creighton: There is one point that is rather 
important from an engineering, and also from a practical 
standpoint. What is the solution of this problem and when 
are we to reach it? The present disk insulator has been put 
out in great numbers. It has taken more than a year for these 
troubles to show up. When we get a solution of this problem 
it will be at least a year before we know it. So far there has 
been about 10 per cent loss on this one line, and we do not want 
that to go any further. I recall a number of years ago that 
Messrs. Hewlett and Buck presented a paper on insulators not 
cemented in this way and in which there could be no strains from 
unequal expansion of the parts and the porcelain. Although 
that insulator has great difficulties in the way of manufacture, 
it may yet be called on as a solution of this particular problem. 

L. C. Nicholson: I am glad to relate some experiences with 
suspension insulators in connection with temperature effects. 
A line containing 40,000 units which has been in service twelve 
months, was recently gone over with a megger and all the in- 
sulator units tested, and we found, as nearly everybody else 
finds, about 2.5 per cent of the units showed zero resistance. 
This represents the deterioration in the first twelve months. 
The line is new and therefore we have no further data. Looking 
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into those which proved to be defective, we found that probably 
90 per cent of the failures were due to circumferential cracks 
in the porcelain at the base of the cap in a plane perpendicular 
to the pin, which indicates that the break is on account of 
pressure of the cap on the porcelain, presumably on account of 
temperature effects. 

_ Since suchalarge percentage of failures were characterized 
in that way, it appeared to us that some steps should be taken 
to relieve this pressure. Some fruit-jar rubber bands or equiva- 
lent were put on some of the new ones around the base of the cap, 
and we also made some experiments in painting certain sections 
of the pin to prevent compression caused by unequal expansion 
in metal and porcelain. We do not know that either of these 
changes will do any good, but in view of this serious defect in 
suspension type insulators we are ready to try almost anything 
suggested. 

Looking at the table of Mr. Bang’s paper, the one referring 
to the partial interruptions and total interruptions, in 1911 
the total interruptions were twenty-three, in 1912 these were 
decreased to three. I think the paper states that the various 
devices which were put in to correct the flash-over troubles were 
installed in 1913 and 1914. However, they were in partly during 
1912, which accounts for the reduction from all total inter- 
ruptionsin 1911 to nearly all being partialinterruptions in 1912. 

J. B. Leeper: In Mr. Downing’s paper, he says: ‘‘ Subsequent 
experience has shown that the average tower is of too compli- 
cated structure to accurately calculate the stresses in the dif- 
ferent members, and it is now generally conceded that the best 
and only safe way to get reliable information as to the stability 
of a tower is to subject it to actual test.’’ That is largely so, 
due to the shape of the tower. The statement is not correct 
that we cannot make a frame structure in which the stresses 
can be figured. If the towers are properly shaped, the stresses 
can be figured from the assumed loads, but if we do not properly 
shape them, then the statement is correct. 

Ralph Bennett (by letter): The design of the towers for a 
transmission line must be based on the ordinary principles of 
framed structures. All stresses received above the foundation 
line pass down to the foundation through some form of a truss. 

The uniform loading of the members in a truss depends on 
the relative stiffness (rigidity) of the members and on the type 
of connection used. 

If a tower is framed of a double set of members working in 
-multiple, part of them in tension and part in compression, the 
connections must’ be entirely without play or the two sets of 
members will load unequally. Any slippage or movement at 
the panel points will permit some members to relieve themselves 
and overload others. ‘fy 

Most such towers are erected with single bolted field joints at 
every intersection. To develop full calculated tower ‘strength 
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all of these joints must be drawn up so tight that they hold by © 


side friction. If improperly assembled or strained in erection 
or if erected on an uneven foundation the added stresses so pro- 
duced must remain in the structure. 

The calculation of towers and the shop tests on assembled 
towers are based on the assumption that the tower stands on 
and is rigidly fastened to an unyielding base. This is a purely 
theoretical assumption and in order to render it tenable many 


lines of towers have been erected on massive blocks of concrete — 
where all the legitimate stresses could have been handled with ~ 


a better factor of safety by simpler towers standing on properly 
designed anchor plate footings. 

If the tower structure itself is a rigid unit down to the top of 
the foundation members, there will be transmitted into them 
but a simple uplift and down thrust with a relatively slight 
horizontal component. . 

But if the open scissors type of bottom leg is used there is 
added the strain which the bottom tie should carry. This may 
become many thousands of foot-pounds and as the soft earth 
yields it becomes cumulative. 

Figs. 5 and 6 show a typical failure of this class of tower when 
erected on earth footplates. Eleven miles of this line fellin a single 
storm. The original cost of the towers would have been less 
if a stable type of structure had been selected. The line was put 
on concrete bases, generally reinforced at numerous points and 
has given but little further trouble. ; 

With a closed truss tower transmitting all stresses through 
adjustable tension diagonals the tower structure is complete 
in itself. It can be adjusted after erection to eliminate any 
internal stresses due to erection, unequal footings, etc. 

The tower can be “kicked” in place, adjusted and left- as a 
symmetrical structure which can be. readjusted at any time for 
change of conditions. Figs. 7 and 8. 


In this class of structure the members are few and relatively ‘ 


heavy. The proportion of exposed surface to area is low. So 
the weight of protective coating to the weight of members will 
be low. As the members will be stiff and immovable after 
erection the damage to the coating due to handling and load 
movements will be slight and the life of the tower long. 


The simple members and plain fabrication as well as the small 
cost of galvanizing all tend to make the price per pound very low. 


That the tower can safely be erected on earth plates is an 
additional reason for the low cost of transmission line on 
tension rod towers. 


This class of structure is increased or decreased in height by 1 


the number of panels erected. This is readily adjusted and 
results in a Saving 1n moderately rough country of 15 per cent 
in the average height of tower required. 


The general design of earth plate footing is very simple with — 


a properly framed tower. 


PLATE LXIX. 
A. 1. EE. 
VOL. XXXIV, 1915 


| BENNETT] 
Fic. 5—FAILURE OF Scissors TYPE OF TOWER—11 MILES oF THIS 
LINE FELL IN ONE STORM—COMPRESSION FAILURE 


[BENNETT] 
Fic. 6—FAILuRE oF Scissors TYPE TOWER—INITIAL FAILURE DUE 
to Too SMALL FOOTING PLATES AND IMPROPER LEG DESIGN 


[BENNETT] 
Fic. 7—TypicaL MouNTAIN TRANSMISSION LINE—20 PERCENT LEssS 
AVERAGE HEIGHT OBTAINED BY GRADED HEIGHT OF TOWERS 


PLATE LXX. 
Aww. E. E. 
VOL. XXXIV 1915 


[BENNETT] 
Fic. 8—TENsION Rop Tower LinE—60-FT. TOWERS 600-FT. SPANS— 
FIRST CORNER IS STANDARD WEIGHT GUYED FOR SHARP CORNER— 
EARTH FOOTINGS 
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For the compression loading it is necessary that the plate 
be of sufficient size and properly bedded. The uplift condition 
always calls for a larger plate and the bedding is a matter of 
proper care. 

For the uplift the plate if narrow will, in a large hole, permit 
the back fill to flow around it without developing any considerable 
fraction of the uplift calculated on the basis of aninverted cone. 

Even if installed as a large plate in a narrow but wide-topped 
hole the weight of the earth actually lifted by the plate during 
the first few years will not much exceed the width of the hole. 

But if the plate can be installed in a narrow hole with a chocked 
top the uplift will come partly against the undisturbed earth 
and part of the calculated weight will be available. 

-In all earth footing the resistance to uplift may be said to be 
successfully developed if the hole is very deep for its width and 
the plate is in addition caught under the undisturbed soil. 

The Kern River line of the S. Cal. Edison Co., designed and 
built by the writer over 10 years ago, embodied tension rod 
towers on footings of thistype. No tower has yet failed from 
either tower or internal footing difficulties. Some towers have 
been undermined by floods and have fallen. 

There are now available many forms of expansible footing 
plates developed as guy anchors but capable of application as 
tower footings. These will take a deep secure hold on the uns 
disturbed earth and should furnish an additional means of se- 
curity. 
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FIELDS OF MOTOR APPLICATION 


BY DAVID B. RUSHMORE 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


This paper is to serve as an introduction to a discussion on 
the subject of Fields of Motor Application. An industry is 
defined from an economic standpoint and a list of the principal 
industries is given. The special points of interest in an in- 
dustry are given and these are expanded to cover most of the 
items which would be of interest in investigating an industry 
from the standpoint of the application of electric motors, 


{ies NATURAL development of a country takes place 
through the successive activities of exploration, hunting 
and fishing, lumbering, mining, agriculture and manufacturing. 

Manufacturing is defined by the Century dictionary as ‘“‘ The 
operation of making goods or wares of any kind; the production 
of articles for use from raw or prepared materials by giving to 
these materials new forms, qualities, properties or combina- 
tions, whether by hand labor or machinery.” 

Broadly speaking, the world’s activities consist of the pro- 
duction, transportation, distribution and consumption of the 
necessities of life which, in general, consist of food, clothing 
and shelter. This may be likened to the generation, trans- 
mission, distribution and utilization of electric energy. 

Raw materials, in general, consist of matter and stored 
energy in various forms of fuel. Most industries can be classi- 
fied under the three general headings of food, clothing and con- 
struction. A somewhat more general classification is as follows: 

Stone, clay and glass products. 

Metals, machinery and conveyances. 

Wood manufacturings. 

Furs, leather and rubber goods. 

Chemicals, oils and paints. 

Printing, and paper goods. 

Textiles. 

Clothing, millinery, laundry. 
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Food, liquors and tobacco. 
Water, light and power. 
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The various industries of the United States and some statisti- 
cal information pertaining thereto are included in the follow- 
ing tables taken from the latest published Census Reports: 


MANUFACTURES: IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(From Census Bureau’s Summary for 1909, issued April, 1912.) 
Statement of the general results of the Thirteenth United States Census of Manu- 
; factures. 


SUMMARY FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR 1909.* 


CENSUS. Per Cent of 
Increase, 

1909 1904 1904t01909 
Number of establishments................. 268,491 216,180 24.2 
Persons engaged in manufactures.......... 7,678,578 6,213,612 23.6 
Proprietors and firm members............. 273,265 225,673 QUST 
Salariedvemmployes..)...0- odiesien cee eiseee 790,267 519,556 SZ 
Wage-earners (average number)............ 6,615,046 5,468,383 21.0 
Primary horse power} Wiss fie acts « ebook 18,680,776 13,487 ,707 38.5 
Capital's: secscce Rat eater as seane sears 18,428,270,000| 12,675,581,000 45.4 
EXPENSES. a-siecc neta Delete wis ech onal oieeteneane 18,453,080,000} 13,138,260,000 40.5 
Servicest fs ers i peees Seda eth ee ee 4,365,613,000| $3,184,884,000 37.1 
Salaries... 53.j2:c co tastrem baceere clean ees $938,575,000| $ 574,439,000 63.4 
IWAZES ....4 ne cscs etereneners orate crave arene tare ee $3,427 ,038,000} $2,610,445,000 31.3 
Matérialsscymrn eet. SEH Sst aes eee 12,141,791,000) $8,500,208,000 42.8 
Miscellancous*:\csyeoscahet aga eee hee $1,945,676,000|} $1,453,168,000 33.9 
Value of products: prcncasc ate soli meee 20,672,052,000} 14,793,903,000 39.7 

Value added by manufacture (value of pro- 

ducts less cost of materials).............. $8,530,261,000| $6,293,695,000 35.5 


*Not including Alaska, Hawaii or Porto Rico. 


Manufacturing industries are of interest from the stand- 


point of economics, finance and investment, labor, tariff, power 
consumption, etc. 


Points OF INTEREST IN AN INDUSTRY 
All industries are identified by the 
Finished Product, which is made from 
Raw Materials by a 
Manufacturing Process with an 
Equipment which is driven by 
Power and supplied with 
Labor in a 
Factory involving 
Costs and other features of interest; some of which are 


Transportation, Market, Competition, Financial Aspect, History, 
etc. 


: 


q 
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MANUFACTURES BY INDUSTRIES. 


Per Cent 
Average Value Value Increase in 
Industries. Number of Added Ten Years 

of Wage- Products by = 

Earners. Manufacture (a) (b) 
Slaughtering and packing..... 89,728 | $1,370,568,000} $168,740,000) 29.5} 73.8 
Foundries and machine shops. . 531,011 1,228,475,000| 688,464,000} 24.4] 53.9 
umber and timber........... 695,019 1,156,129,000} 648,011,000} 36.6} 51.9 
Tron and steel, steel works..... 240,076 985,723,000 328,222,000) 31.0) 65.1 
Elour and grist mills... ........ 39,453 883,584,000} 116,008,000} 22.4) 76.2 
Printing and publishing. ...... 258,434 737,876,000} 536,101,000) 32.4] 86.7 
Wotton Goods... cc... ces n 378,880 628,392,000} 257,383,000} 25.1) 85.3 
Clothing, men’s..).) 005.20 /.05. 239,696 568,077,000} 270,562,000} 52.1) 75.4 
ootsiand SHOES: «eens ss cae s 198,297 512,798,000 180,060,000} 31.1) 76.8 
Woolen, worsted and felt goods.| 168,722 435,979,000} 153,101,000} 29.1) 75.2 
SROBACCOm Gi sc stots arbors ccvte-s 166,810 416,695,000} 239,509,000) 25.9] 58.0 
PR AITSWO DS wade cevay sys pare stislsystorecs +) 282,174 405,601,000] 206,188,000} 62.5) 86.0 
Bread and bakeries........... 100,216 396,865,000} 158.831,000} 66.5} 126.3 
Iron and steel, blast furnaces... 38,429 391,429,000 70.791,000} 2.1] 89,3 
Clothing, women's.-..........09.. 153,743 384,752,000} 175,964,000) 83.6) 141.5 
Copper, smelting and refining. . 15,628 378,806,000 45,274,000] 38.0} 129.4 
PAquOES, MAlt ss ce ees aw tess 54,579 374,730,000} 278,134,000} 38.3] 58.2 
GAL HET oairiciesecsol crete ns cetera touciete 62,202 327,874,000 79,595,000} 19.4) 60.7 
Sugar and molasses not inc.beet 13,526 279,249,000 31,666,000) 41,3] 16.5 
Butter, cheese and milk....... 18,431 274,558,000 39,012,000} 44.0) 109.9 
Paper and wood pulp.......... 89,492 267,657,000} 102,215,000} 53.0) 110.2 
FUEOMODILES 16,0,0:6.< afe/'o 0, o/ecre elon 75.721 249,202,000} 117,556,000|3278 .9/5148.6 
NEDA LUTON ate aicts ate ord atola:cetele rete 128,452 239,887,000} 131,112,000) 41.8] 83.6 
Petroleum refining............ 13,929 236,998,000 37,725,000) 14.2) 91.2 
Electrical machinery.......... 87,256 221,309,000 112,743,000] 107.7] 139.4 
eiquors; distilled..5...2c..40.. « 6,430 204,699,000} 168,722,000) 72.8} 111.5 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 129,275 200,144,000 89,903,000} 54.5} 108.8 
Copper, tin and sheetiron..... 73,615 199,824,000 87,242,000} 92.1] 155.0 
Dil and silk goodS:,.2:0. sess o- 99,037 196,912,000 89,145,000} 51.4) 83.6 
Lead, smelting and refining. ... 7,424 167,406,000 15,443,000} 710.8 4.6 
Gas, illuminating and heating. . 37,215 166,814,000 114,386,000] 65.7} 120.3 
Carriages and wagons......... 69,928 159,893,000 77,942,000] 5.3} 15.6 
Canning and preserving....... 59,968 157,101,000 55,278,000 5.2). 58.2 
Brass and bronze............. 40,618 149,989,000 50,761,000} 49.5} 69.2 
Oil, cottonseedn:.... 6s .ccie ness 17,071 147,868,000 28,035,000} 55.1) 151.8 
Agriculturalimplements....... 50551 146,329,000 86,022,000 8.5} 44.6 
Patent Medicines... si essc 550s 22,895 141,942,000 91,566,000} 20.3) 59.9 
ISONLECHIONETYx © ciele cs oc ses oka 44,638 134,796,000 53,645,000) 66.2} 122.3 
Paint and Varnish «steve sie writ 14,240 124,889,000 45,873,000; 46.8} 79.5 
Cars, steam railroad... ...... 43,086 123,730,000] 44,977,000] 28.8] 36.7 
RORETINICALS Soe .o-4 oi aictuials'e p’e «3 tee 23,714 117,689,000 53,567,000} 24.7) 87.6 
Marble and stone work........ 65,603 113,093,000 75,696,000} 57.4) 77.6 
CAGED SOOGUS: oleic: ass nse a.ernys 34,907 104,719,000 44,692,000} 19.2) 73.3 

All otherindustries......... 1,634,927 4,561,002,000} 2,084,399,000} 46.9] 100.7 

Allindustries, total............| 6,615,046 |$20,672,052,0001$8,530,261,000| 40.4 81.2 


*In the year 1909. (a) Increase in average number of wage-earners, 1899-1909. 
(b) Increase in value of products, 1899-1909. Decrease. 

In the above table the industries are arranged in the order of their gross value of product, 
Some of the industries which hold a very high rank in gross. value of products rank come 
paratively low in the average number of wage-earners employed and in the value added by 
manufacture. Where this is the case it indicates that the cost of materials represents a 
large proportion of the total value of products, and that therefore the value added by manu- 
fac‘ure, of which wages constitute usually the largest item, is not commensurate with the 

total value of products. 
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In investigating or describing the application of electricity to 

various industries, the following subjects form a tentative and 

necessarily incomplete list of the points of interest: 


FINISHED PRODUCT 

Description, Complete, Detailed, Condensed Composition, 
Chemistry. 

Uses of Product. 

Historical Sketch. 

Seasonal Production or Consumption, Operation of Factory. 
To be sold for consumption or to pass through further manu- 
facturing processes. 

Ability to undergo: Storage. 

Limitation regarding time of Shipment and consumption as re- — 

_ lated to manufacturing, dairy products, fruit, etc. 

Ability to withstand transportation. a 

Conditions of boxing and other preparations for shipment. 

Factors or conditions which injure product. 

Quality of product, Affected by what factors? 

Size factor, per unit or per pound. ' 

Weight factor, Weight of shipping unit, also per cu. ft., 
also per unit. 

Shipping by mail, express, freight; rates. 

Preparation for market. 

Specifications to be met. 

Tests: 

Grades and characteristics. 

Reputation, Brands, Trade Marks, etc. 

Substitutes. 

Product is sometimes Labor or Service. 

Stock. 

Cost Analysis, also Diagram of general cost plan. 

Price fluctuation over term of years. 

Production by countries and localities over term of years. } 

Consumption by countries, localities, trades, etc. | 

By-products. ) 

Waste, Refuse, Scrap, Unsalable Residue. 

Exports and Imports. . | 


Raw MarteEriau : 


Source, Geographical, Manufactured. 
Classification, Grades, etc. 
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Export and Import. 

Production, Country, Seasonal. 

Control or Open Market. 

Natural or Manufactured Products. 

Limitation to Supply. 

Substitutes. 

Percentage Loss Necessary, Raw Material to Finished Product. 

Specifications and Tests, Inspection, Varieties, Grades, Im- 
purities. 

Purchasing. 

Storage. 

Stock to be kept on hand. 

Per cent of Cost of Product. 

Adulterants Used. 

Indications of Purity. 

Undesirable Ingredients. 

Ownership of Supply. 

‘Preliminary Treatment. 

Danger to which it is exposed, Depreciation with Age, Moisture, 
Heat, Cold, Vibration, etc. 

Seasonal Production. 

Price Fluctuations over Term of Years. 

Transportation, Costs and Ability to Withstand. 


MANUFACTURING PROCESS 


Characteristics of Raw Material as received. 

Preliminary Treatment Necessary. 

Description of General and Detailed Steps in Process by which 
the Raw Material is Converted into Finished Product. 

Particular Requirements of Process as regards Time, Temper- - 
ature, Pressure, Power, Speeds. 

Critical Points in Process, Method of Determination, Precautions. 

Diagram of Flow of Material through Process. 

Possible points for improvements. 

Alternative processes possible with relative advantages and 
Disadvantages of each. 

Mixtures of ingredients to be used with specifications and the 
results of variation of quantity and quality. 

Result of stoppage of any part or all of plant. 

Use of steam for manufacturing purposes. 

Use of Water, Gas, Oil and Coal for manufacturing purposes 
other than power. 
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EQUIPMENT AND POWER 
List of steps in Process and Description of Machine used for — 
each step. 
List of Manufacturers of each kind of Machine. 
Load Curves or Duty Cycle of each Machine. ? 
Conditions, of Starting, Accelerating, Running, Braking, Re-— 
versing, etc. ; 
All Factors involved in the Motor Application such as At-— 
mospheric Conditions, of Dust, Injurious or Inflammable 
Gases; exposure to outside heat, vibration, noise, safety 
precautions, illuminations, accessibility of repairs, use of | 
flywheels, protection for belts, etc.; method of mounting, — 
method of drive, ventilation, shaft extensions, lubrications, 
clutches, oil drainage, type of frame, methods of adjust- 
ment and alignment, etc, etc. 
Photographs and Drawings of Machines showing mounting of 
Motor and Control wherever possible. | 
Points determining Type and Capacity of Motor. 
Points determining Type and Capacity of Control. | 
: 
! 
; 


io 


Distributing System. 

Generating System. 

Methods of Measuring Power Consumption. 
Important Points in Power Contract. 

Cost of Manufactured or Purchased Power. 
Load Curve of Plant as a whole. 


Factory 

1. Location of factories manufacturing product with reasons — 
for such location and output of each. 

2. Ground plan of factory showing generating plant or sub-— 
station, Buildings, Location of machines, Path of flow of 
materials, etc. 

3. Elevation of principal buildings where this will give desirable 

information. 

. Diagram of electric distributing circuits. 

. Storage facilities for raw material and product. 

. Methods of illumination. 

. Safety precautions. 


— ee 


NIO Ot > 
—_— -_ — 


LABOR 
1. Location of factory. 


2. Existence of special class of labor especially skilled in industry. 
3. Curve of wages over term of years. 
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Ho 


. Relative labor efficiency. 

. Relative costs of operations by hand labor and electrically 
driven machinery. 

6. General intelligence of labor and care of apparatus which 

may be expected. 


On 


Costs 

1. Diagram and detailed description of methods of estimating 
cost of product and of factors involved. 

2. Tabulation of cost factors in per cent of the whole, showing 
the relative importance of the items of power, labor and 
materials. 

. Indicate directions in which effort can be most advantage- 
ously employed toward saving in cost and improvement in 
quality of product. 

4. Outline in detail economic value of electric drive. 

As a factor of greater efficiency and saving in power cost. 

As allowing the purchase of power and therefore the reduction 

of capital investment. 

Increased ‘production for a given equipment. 

Improvement in the quality of product due to constant speed. 

The possibility of centralizing the power supply. 

Simplicity in power transmission and distribution. 

Convenience in location of machinery with reference to pro- 
duction rather than to power transmission system. 

Ease of making changes. 

Reduction of friction losses. 

Improved cleanliness and better light and safety due to absence 
of larg? number of belts. 

Greater reliability in operation. 

Possibility of selection of suitable motors. 

Ease of control. 

Possibility of remote and automatic control. 

Possibility of recording power consumption and of investigating 
the operation of machinery. 

Time economy and possibility of sectional operation of shop or 
factory, making the power consumption approximately 
proportional to the work. 

The following diagram of costs is impersonal and does not 
represent the practise of any one particular company. The 
proper method of estimating costs is, however, so little under- 
stood by manufacturing concerns that but few include all of 
the items which really make up a part of the total expense in- 
volved in the production of a product. 


(se) 


s 


i 
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In order to appreciate the economic part played by the elec- 
tric motor in manufacturing industries it is necessary to have 
the detailed cost sheet. The valuation of the various factors 
of advantages of the electric motor application, other than 


ITEMS IN THE COST OF A FINISHED PRODUCT 


PATTERNS, SPECIAL 
TOOLS, MOULDS 
PUNCHES AND DIES 


ENGINEERING 
APPLIED TIME 


DRAFTING 
APPLIED TIME 


* 
| INDIRECT EXPENSE 
| OVERHEAD 


DIRECT LABOR 


| 
| 


ENGINEERING AND 


INVENTORIES ETC. 


PATENTS PRODUCTIVE DEPRECIATION ON 
: PLANT, MACHINERY 
ROYALTIES DRAFTING OVERHEAD} MATERIAL 


COST OF DEVELOPMENT 


BOXING 


SHOP COST 


INSTALLATION AND 
CONSTRUCTION | 


MANUFACTURING COST 


LOSSES ON 
ACCOUNTS & NOTES) 
FINISHED STOCKS er 


TAXES ETC. 


~ SUNDRY INCOME CHARGES 


GENERAL OFFICE 
COMMERCIAL 


EXPENSES 
COMMENCIAL 
EXPENSES 


GENERAL EXPENSE 


SALES OFFICE 
EXPENSES 


FURNITURE AND 
APPLIANCES 


TRANSPORTATION 


GENERAL OFFICE 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EXPENDITURES 
“PROFIT AND LOSS” 


COMMERCIAL EXPENSE 


COMMERCIAL COST 


MARGIN OF PROFIT 


SELLING PRICE 


those involved in the direct reduction of power cost, is a treat- 


ment so special as to necessitate its separate statement for 
each industry. 


The object of this paper is to give a brief outline of the points 


* SUPERVISION 
MAINTENANCE AND REPAIRS 
EXPENSE MATERIAL 
INSURANCE, 

POWER, HEAT AND LIGHT, 
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of interest in industry and to point out the factors involved in 
the application of electric motors to manufacturing purposes. 
It is intended to serve as an introduction to a discussion which 
will bring out the points of interest in the various industries in 
which the electric motor has been applied. 

This paper is the fourth and last part of a treatment of In- 
dustrial Power Applications, the other parts of which have been 
Electric Motors, Electric Controllers, and the Factors Involved 
in Motor Application, which were presented respectively at 
the New York, Pittsburgh and Cleveland Meetings. 
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ELECTRICITY IN GRAIN ELEVATORS 


BY H. E. STAFFORD 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The object of this paper is to show the storage capacity of 
grain at the terminals of Port Arthur and Fort William, the 
rated horse power capacity of prime movers, the amount of 
power used to turn out a given quantity of grain, and the power 
used by different machines in the process. In addition it gives 
the details of different plants as regards construction and opera- 
tion and the method of receiving and shipping grain. It gives 
a comparison between steam and electrically-driven plants as 
regards convenience, maintenance, operation and cost. As 
regards the station end, it shows the lay-out of different sta- 
tions, the cost of installation, the operation and in some in- 
stances, the cost of power. It will be shown in the paper that 
the cost of handling grain varies, and the reason is fully de- 
scribed. On account of the grain handling season being of 
short duration, it is the intention of certain companies to install 
turbo-generators to overcome the necessity of paying on a peak 
demand basis. By installing two or more units the operating 
expenses would be cut to a minimum. With the use of steam 
power this is impossible. 


LECTRIC power first came into the limelight in this in- 

4 dustry in Fort William, in 1902, making this city one 
of the pioneers in this respect. Electricity was first introduced 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway, which built a power house 
operated by steam, for the purpose of electrifying its numerous 
elevators. This company was the only one using electric power 
until the advent of the Kaministiqua Power Co., in 1905. The 
latter company established a power house at the foot of Kake- 
beka Falls, 18 miles from Fort William, in June 1905, and the 
first two units of 7000 h.p. capacity were put into opera- 
tion in December, 1906. A third unit of 7000 h.p. was 
added in October, 1911, while a fourth unit of 13,000 h.p. was 
added in August, 1914, making a total of 27,000 h.p. Fig. 1 
shows the location of the power house and flumes. 

At this point the power is generated at 4000 volts, and 
stepped up to 25 kv. It is transmitted at this voltage to sub- 
&tations at Port Arthur and Fort William, where it is stepped 
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down to 2200 volts. |The loss in transmission is approximately 
3000 volts. 

The substation at Fort William has, at present, three banks 
of three transformers with a capacity of 5500 kv-a. for each 
bank. The station at Port Arthur has six transformers of 750 
kv-a. each. The connections from power house to station are 
star-star, star-delta, with grounded neutral. The Corporation 
of Port Arthur has in addition, a hydroelectric plant at Cur- 
rent River with a total capacity of 2500 kv-a., at 2200 volts, 
which is used at the heaviest load period to keep down the peak. 

Under the names of the different plants will be given a brief 
description of the various conditions under which they work, 
obtain power,etc.. The first two described are the latest built, 
and will be given in detail. ° 

WESTERN TERMINAL ELEVATOR 

This elevator is a recent type, and is the second in Fort Wil- 
liam to purchase power at 22 kv. The station was completed 
in August, 1914. The old plant which was built a few years” 
ago is of concrete, with steel and tile cupola, while the tanks 
are tile. The new house, built in 1914, is of reinforced con- 
crete throughout. The building is built on a foundation of 
piles driven sixty feet below cut-off. The piles are driven in 
blue clay, and are capable of standing a stress of between 16 
and 20 tons per pile. The grain capacity of the elevator is 
2,000,000 bushels. The power contracted for is 700 h.p. The 
plant is equipped with 56 motors of a total capacity of 11404 
h.p. The motors are used for various purposes, some of which 
are given below. 

There are two car-haul motors (one for each track) of 40 
h.p. capacity each, capable of hauling 25 cars each. There 
are Six receiving pits and three receiving legs with 22-inch 
buckets. Each leg is operated by a 75-h.p. motor. The dis- 
tributing belt conveyers are operated by a 20-h.p. motor each, 
and the shipping belt conveyers are operated by a 15-h.p. 
motor each. The loading legs require from 60-h-p. to 75-h.p. 
motors each. 

There are also seven cleaners and three cleaning legs. The 
cleaner legs take from 15 h.p. to 25 h.p. each, while the cleaners 
are operated by a 10-h.p. motor each. This plant is equipped 
with four flax machines, of 10-h.p. capacity each, and two 
special flax machines of 74 h.p. each. 
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Two fans for collecting dust are operated by a 10-h.p. and 
15-h.p. motor respectively, and the building is piped with com- 
pressed air supplied by a 43- by 6-in. compresser for cleaning 
motors. 

The station equipment consists of three 250-kv-a. single- 
phase transformers. The connections are star-delta. The 
power factor is kept at 90 per cent by two 125-kv-a. condensers. 
In addition there is a 30-kw. single-phase transformer for light- 
ing purposes. The load factor is about 25 per cent. 


Fort WILLIAM ELEVATOR Co. 


This plant was built in 1913 and is of reinforced concrete 
with brick paneling. The plant, which has a grain capacity 
of 1,500,000 bu., is operated by both steam and electric power. 
The boiler capacity (four boilers) is 500 h.p. The engine 
capacity is 800 h.p. These operate at a steam pressure of 120 Ib. 

The electric plant consists of a 300-h.p. marine engine direct- 
connected to a 225-kw., 600-volt, 60-cycle, three-phase alterna- 
tor supplying current to three 100-h.p. motors operating three 
shipping legs, four 15-h.p. motors operating four shipping 
conveyer belts, and one 20-h.p. motor operating a reversible 
conveyer belt. 

The plant uses 2000 tons of coal per annum at a cost of $4.00 
per ton. Below is given the cost of operating the plant for one 
year. 


(Cro ly cnn tertious oe) cho au OURO cine $ 8,000.00 
(Ft SESE 6. sce aki ot Miter de ky a a ay a ee 250.00 
Walt Gre aati i hos Sees Re te to Se ack 32.00 
Ba claimoreerwaeter te eoc sy nts Son eAt came oe SpA 200.00 
NViacecA yr nT GINO eer awe acs 4500000 
OAM DeiTaAniiiTi yn Meee eae eee ol 2,402.00 


This makes an average of $34.194 per day. Average load for 
Hoovdayse= 300 h.p: “Atverage cost per h.p. per annum = 
$41.606. As this plant also supplies steam for the drier, the 
actual cost is somewhat below this amount, the actual cost 
not being known. 

The storage capacity of the plant is 48 tanks, each contain- 
ing 27,000 bu., and 35 intermediate tanks, each containing 
7000 bu. There are six receiving pits capable of handling 12 
cars or 13,200 bu. per hour. Also nine wheat cleaners and 
two flax cleaners of 1000 bu. capacity per hour. 
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The shipping capacity is about 45,000 bu. per hour, and each 
conveyer belt of 15 h.p. capacity handles 20,000 bu. per hour. 
Two extra features of this plant are a separater, for separating 
various grains, and a drying plant. The capacity of the drier — 


is 1000 bu. per hour. i 
CONSOLIDATED ELEVATOR D : 


The total grain capacity of this plant is 1,750,000 bu. Power 
is delivered at 2200 volts on a contract basis of 700 h.p. The 
average load is 600 h.p. The total number of motors is 37 
ranging from 2 h.p. to 75 h.p., delivering 1007 h.p. 

The transformer station consists of 2200 to 600-volt trans: 
formers, a synchronous condenser, necessary switch gear, anc 
motors. All other characteristics correspond. to the plants 
previously described. . 


CANADIAN Pacific Raitway Co. 


As before stated, the C. P. R. was the pioneer in the use of 
electric power for elevator purposes. This plant, which is the 
only one operated by this company in this city, has a total 
grain capacity of 8,000,000 bu. and is the sedond largest plant 
in the world. The shipping capacity is 80,000 bu. per hour. 

The company discontinued the use of its own power plant 
and purchased power from the Kaministiqua Power Co. in 1907. 
Power is purchased at 2200 volts and stepped to 600 volts at 
its own transformer station. The transformer capacity is three 
single-phase, 588-kv-a., or a total of 1764 kv-a. The power 
factor is maintained at 90 per cent by a 750 kv-a. condenser. 
The total motor capacity is 2100 h.p., while the average load 
is 1400 h.p. 


CANADIAN NORTHERN RAILWAY ELEVATOR 


This plant is a double one; that is, there are two work house 
with the storage tanks between. It has a storage capacity of 
9,500,000 bu. and is the largest plant in the world. This plant 
was first started in 1900, and has been added to at various 
times, the last addition being made in 1913. Up to that time 
it was a steam plant throughout, but when the annex pa 
built in 1913, a 200-kyv-a. three-phase generator was ins 
to supply power for it alone. 

The total engine capacity of the plant is 2000 h. p. a 
by a 1250-h.p. and a 750-h.p. unit. The coal consumption of 
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this plant is 7000 tons per annum, 950 tons of which are used 
in the driers. The average horse power (steam) is about 1700. 
The cost of producing power is 0.9 cent per kw-hr. figured on 
a. basis of 33 lb. of coal per h.p-hour. Statistics of this plant 
also show that the cost for one year was $22.56 per h.p. for 
steam power which is an exceedingly low rate. 

The average amount of grain handled in one year is 
40,000,000 bu. 

In Jan. 1914, the elevator was remodeled, necessitating the 
installation of additional power. As the company was con- 
sidering using electric power throughout in the near future, 
it was deemed advisable to erect a substation to accommodate 
the extra power needed, which could be enlarged as more power 
was required. 

The transformer station is a separate building of brick and 
tile construction, and was built in 19138. The equipment, 
which was installed and partly designed by the writer, was put 
in operation in April 1914. Power is purchased from the City 
of Port Arthur, at 22 kv.,and stepped to 600 volts by three 
150-kv-a. transformers connected to a six-panel board. The 
oil switches and busbars are mounted directly on the board, 
which consists of one main panel, one condenser panel, and 
four feeders. On the main panel is an ammeter giving the 
readings from the high-tension side of the transformers, a 
graphic wattmeter giving the total kilowatts of load, a graphic 
power factor meter and a maximum demand and integrating 
wattmeter combined. The voltmeter giving the low-tension 
readings is mounted on a swing bracket at the end of the board. 
The four feeders are duplicates and have only an ammeter each, 
with the necessary switchgear. A detail drawing of connections 
is shown in Fig. 3. This diagram corresponds to nearly all 
the low-tension connections in all the elevators. Fig. 2 shows 
a view of this board and part of the lightning arrester equip- 
ment. 

A detailed drawing of the synchronous condenser panel is 
shown in Fig. 4. . This consists of three a-c. ammeters, one a-c. 
voltmeter, one d-c. ammeter, one d-c. voltmeter, and oil switch, 
two rheostats, synchronizing lamps, switches, plugs and start- 
ing controller. The condenser itself is the 200-kv-a. generator 
mentioned before, and was installed in the station for power 
factor correction. The condenser is started somewhat differ- 
ently from the others used in elevator practise (all others are 
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self-starting) as this machine is started and brought up to 
speed (900 rev. per min.) by its exciter, which is supplied at 
110 volts d-c. by a large generator supplying lights to the eleva- 
tor. When the machine has reached synchronous speed it is 
thrown on the line in the usual way and the double-pole, double- 
throw switch shown in Fig. 4 is thrown to the running position, 
when the exciter takes care of the condenser, through the gen- 
erator field rheostat, by which the power factor can be regulated 
at will. It takes one minute to get the condenser on the line, 

The emergency switch mentioned in Fig. 4 is used in case 


Or ha 
Disconnecting 
Switches 
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RX 22 Kv, | 
=| ~~ Horn Gaps 


4_ Electrolytic 
=| = Arrester 


Condenser Panel 
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; 
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(03 B A 
C.T., current transformer; P.T., potential transformer; T.C., trip coils; A.C.B., auto- 
matic circuit breaker; M.D.M., maximum demand meter; G. W.M. 25 graphic wattmeter; 


G.P.F.M., graphic power factor meter. 


the exciter needs repairs. In this case the fields can still be 
excited from the light generator while such repairs are being 
made, the condenser of course having to be kept running, as 
there would be no way of starting it. The short-circuiting 
switch is for cutting out the controller when the motor is run- 
ning as an exciter. 

The total capacity of the Suieneee is about 2000 h.p., 
while the capacity of the transformers is only 450 kv-a. Thes 
of course can be added to at any time. The transformers ar 
delta-delta connected. The station is protected by three ele 
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rolytic lightning arresters. The total motor capacity at pres- 
nt is 765 h.p., while the average load is 385 h.p. 


GRAND TRUNK Paciric ELEVATOR 
This elevator has a grain capacity of 5,750,000 bu. The 
notor capacity is 1800 h.p. It was the first in this district 
© purchase power at 22 kv., having contracted for it in 1909. 
The substation is large and roomy with a maximum of safety. 
[he building is three stories high. The top floor contains the 
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P., voltmeter-ammeter plug; S.B., starting box; Gen. F.R., generator field rheostat; 
D.R., discharge resistance; S.S., short circuiting switch; E.S., emergency switch; D.P. 
).T. Sw., double pole, double throw switch; D.S., discharge switch; E.R., exciter rheostat; 
’.T., current transformer; T.C., trip coils. 


choke coils, lightning arresters and high-tension switchgear. 
The arresters are the electrolytic type. The second floor con- 
tains the light and power transformers. There are three single- 
phase 22-kv. to 600-volt transformers with a total capacity 
of 2025 kv-a., and three lighting transformers of 60 kv-a. each. 
The ground floor is taken up with the condenser and switch- 
board. The condenser is self-starting and has a capacity of 
750 kv-a. It draws about 800 amperes at starting, and takes 
about 14 minutes to get it on the line. The switchgear and 
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buses are mounted directly on the board. An extra feature 
of this station is a fire pump of 500 gallons per min. capacity, 
driven by a 50-h.p. motor. Fig. 5 shows the elevation of a 


substation of this type. | 


THe Horn ELEVATOR 


‘ 
This plant, better known as “ King’s elevator’ was built 
in 1883 and is the oldest elevator in this part of the country. 
This elevator, is an exclusive 
cleaning and drying plant and 
is called a “hospital”. The 
grain capacity is 800,000 bu. 
The plant is operated by 
steam, the boiler capacity being 
1200 h.p. while the engine 
capacity is 600 h.p. The ex- 
cess boiler capacity is used in 
the drying process. The plant 
is equipped with seven driers 
with a total capacity of 20,000 
bu. per day, with grain at 8 per 
cent excess moisture. <A full 
description of the drying process 
comes under the head of ‘‘dry- 
ing,’ a subject discussed in 
the latter part of this paper. 


OcILvIE MILLING Co. 


This company owns and oper- 
ates an elevator in connection 
with its flour mill. The grain 
capacity of the elevator is 1,250,- 


000 bu., while the capacity of Fic. 5 
the mill is 3000 bbl. per day. _tightning anretersy 3-chokce colle; high 


The rated capacity of motors §"Yransformer) "7 switchboard, Scone 
is 2000 hp. and the power “**°" | 
is purchased on a 1300-h.p. demand basis. Power is delivered 
to the plant at 2,200 volts and stepped to 600 volts. The 
milling machinery is connected to a lineshaft driven by an 
800-h. p. motor, while the mill cleaning equipment is lineshaft 
connected to a 250-h.p. motor. 


The plants described above cover the field very well, and for 
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the sake of convenience, the balance of the plants at these 
terminals, as well as the preceding ones, are given in Table I. 
This table covers all the data available. It is impossible to 
obtain all the facts and figures, as most of the companies are 
very reticent in this respect. 


SUMMARY 


The power applied to grain elevators, steam and electric, 
may be summarized as follows: | 


= Electric power (max. demand) 
total h.p. average h.p. 
14,4124 8680 
Electric power (flat rate) 
495 475 
Steam power 
4,710 3105 
Combined steam and electric 
800 steam 365 electric (1165. total) 300 


The total capacity of all terminal elevators as shown in 
Table I is 42,090,000 bu. The total capacity of prime*movers 
is 19,982} h.p. and the average power is 12,360 h.p. During 
the season of 1914, the total grain shipments from these ter- 
minals was 126,398,622 bushels. 

In connection with the types and classes of plants, a little 
explanation is necessary. There are two types of plants, public 
and private. These may belong to either of the two classes, 
as shown in Table I. A public plant is one in which the grain 
is handled on a percentage basis for any grower or grain com- 
pany, while the private plant buys the grain outright and dis- 
poses of it to suit its needs. 

'The cost of handling grain is rather hard to figure. A plant 
may not handle the same amount of grain two years in succes- 
sion. It may also be stated that, while the characteristics of 
these elevators as to major details are identical, the conditions 
under which they operate are at a variance. 

It has been shown in Table I, that a certain plant handles 
20,000,000 bu. of grain on 1500 tons of coal at $4.00 per ton. 
Including the operating costs, the cost per bushel over a number 

-of years was shown to be 0.057 cent per bu. 

Another plant handled for one year, 30,000,000 bu. of grain 
on 675 kw. at a maximum demand charge of $10,492.44 on a 
basis: shown at the conclusion of this paper. This brought the 
cost per bushel down to 0.035 cent per bu. 
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Another plant handled 500,000 bu. on 100 h.p. flat rate at 
$25 per h.p. or 0.05 cent per bu. 

From Table I, item 5, it will be seen that this plant handled 
40,000,000 bu. on 7000 tons of coal, which, with the opera: 
ting expenses, brought the price to 0.042 cent per bu. 

As stated before, this information, while authentic for the — 
period mentioned, can hardly be called an average. 
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Fic. 6—DIAGRAM OF GRAIN ELEVATOR 


HANDLING THE GRAIN IN ELEVATORS 

The handling of the grain may be grouped under a number 
of headings such as: 

. Receiving; car haul, unloading. 
Cleaning. 

Conveying; storage tanks. 

. Conveying; hopper conveyer. 

. Weighing; shipping. 

. Drying. 

Car Haul. The cars are shunted into the elevator by a yard 
engine, after which they are moved by a cable drum over the 
receiving pits. The size of the motors for the car haul depends 
on the capacity of the elevator and the average number of cars . 
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handled at one unloading. For a train of 25 cars a 40-h.p. 
motor is used. 

The motor starts under no load and the load is gradually 
thrown on by a friction clutch attached toa cable drum. The 
strain is sometimes very great as for a train of 25 cars a 40-h.p. 
motor would exert itself 40 to 60 per cent above rated capacity. 
As this is only for a few seconds, the load as a whole is of little 


importance. 

Unloading. The grain is shoveled from the cars by reverse 
man. Of course the greater part of the grain leaves the car 
by gravity as soon as the grain doors are removed, and the 
takes 30 min. to unload a car containing 1100 bu., 66,000 lb. 
Each receiving pit has a set of two shovels. The power re- 

load is intermittent and very seldom exceeds 
the normal capacity of the motor. 
Refuse 
eed mea sarily go through the cleaning process im- 
mediately after it is removed from the cars, 
“This consists of five Teceiving pits, the grain is carried by bucket 
gieves, with a spout lead “conveyers either to the cleaner or storage 
Beach SOB PE ST: tanks, as the case may be. The cleaners are 
located on the first ‘‘ deck ” of the elevator. At the cleaner the 
grain and others) are transferred to a bin where they are afterward 
sold for feed. The chaff is drawn by suction into a blower and 
it is afterward disposed of. The power required for the blower is 
from 15 h.p. for a 2,000,000-bu. plant, to 75 h.p. for a 9,000,000- 
rating. The motors for the cleaners range up to 10 h.p. and 
are never overloaded. The load is practically constant. 
a bucket conveyer from the cleaners to the tops of the tanks, 
where it is dumped on a belt conveyer, to be distributed to the 
steel, tile or concrete. A belt conveyer runs between two sets 
of tanks and the grain is shunted into the proper tank by means 


cable shovels; generally two toa car, each operated by one 
shovels are used for the remote corners and floor. It usually 
quired to operate two shovels is approximately 7.5 h.p. The 
Cleaning. While the grain does not neces- 
ee ee this subject will be treated first. From the 
ing from each compart- 
grain is separated from the chaff, dirt, etc. The screenings (false 
carried to the boilers direct. The foul seed is taken to a bin where 
bu. plant. The load is constant and never exceeds the full load 
Conveying and Storage Tanks. The good grain is taken by 
various tanks. The tanks are constructed, as before stated, of 
ofa “dumper.” This dumper consists of a set of rolls, between 
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which the belt passes, on the same principle as a belt tightener. 
By closing the dumper the grain is diverted to a chute and then 
into the tank. The dumper is mounted on rails and is generally 
moved by hand. 

The bucket conveyers require from 50 to 75 h.p. motor capac- 
ity, according to the height of the conveyer and the size of the 
buckets. These motors start under light load, but as soon as 
the grain starts the motor is loaded to its normal capacity. 
The belt conveyers probably have the heaviest conditions to 
work under, having to start under great stress, sometimes double 
their rated motor capacity, and in many instances the auto 
starters are of no use whatever, the handle having to be throv 
to the running position to start. It is not an uncommon occur- 
rence for a 15-h.p. motor to blow a 100-ampere fuse, or five 
times normal load. The load is also intermittent owing to 
opening and closing of the hoppers, necessary in mixing grades 
of grain. 

In warm weather these motors work at about 75 per cent 
full capacity, while in cold weather they work as high as 20 per 
cent above rated capacity, due to the effect of the temperature 
on shafting, journals, belting, etc. In connection with these 
motors, the question might be asked, “why are not larger 
motors used?” In the first place the extra cost is to be con- 
sidered, while in the second place the season for grain handling 
is generally from the opening of navigation on the Great Lakes 
until the closing, that is,from the 15th of April until the 5th 
of Dec., or in temperate weather. The motor capacity for 
belt conveyers is anywhere from 15 h.p. to 50 h.p., depending or 
the length of the belt. These belts travel at about 650 feet 
per minute. : 

Conveying; Hopper Conveyer. From the tanks the grain is 
directed through a hopper in the bottom of the tank to anothe 
belt conveyer, where it is carried out of a tunnel under the tanks, 
to a bucket conveyer, where it is carried to the garner bins. 

Weighing and Shipping. From the garner the grain goes 
into the shipping bin, mounted on scales and situated directly 
beneath it. After it is weighed, it goes to the shipping spout 
and thence to the hold of the vessel. The capacity of the scale 
is 60,000 1b. 

Drying. All grain that is damp has to be dried before ship- 
ment. No matter how smutty, damp or dirty it is, it is dried 
and sold to the miller in that state. - The elevator companies 
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sed to wash the grain, but it was an expensive operation, con- 
dering they got no more for it. The washing bleached it and 
1e value decreased accordingly. Now the mills wash the 
rain and gage the amount of moisture necessary in the milling 
rocess. The defective grain is therefore taken direct to the 
riers and treated. The drier is a bin generally containing 500 
u. of grain, fitted with vertical sieves and an air chamber, as 
10wn in Fig. 8. 

The air chamber is in the center surrounded by the sieves. 
‘here is a blank space between each sieve as shown in the cut, 
nd the air circulates in the direction of the arrows. Connected 
) the drier by an air duct, is a 60-in. fan running at 250 rev. 
er min. There are two types of driers: hot and cold. The 


3 Exhaust 


yAirduct 


Air Chamber 


Fic. 8A Fic. 8B 


eat is generated by steam. Each heater is made up of 6000 
et of one-inch pipe, and the heat is kept at a temperature of 
J deg. cent. A cold air drier is also operated by a fan, taking 
good deal longer than the hot air drier. From the driers the 
rain is taken to the storage tanks. 

Period of Shipping. The grain starts to move as soon as 
avigation opens and continues rather brisk until the bulk of 
le grain in storage, in the elevators and cars is shipped. This 
snerally takes until the middle of June. The months of July, 
ugust and part of September are slack; and the time is taken 
ivantage of to make repairs, in readiness for the fall rush. 
his generally starts in the latter part of September (crop con- 
tions govern this) and continues to the end of navigation. 
his is the busiest season of the year and the peak is established 
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during this period. Itis during this time that elevator companies 
get the best advantage of the maximum demand, as they run 
full 24 hours. As was before stated, navigation virtually closes, 
midnight December 5th, as the insurance runs out at that 
time; but a large number of vessel owners carry their own in- 
surance and continue carrying grain until the canals freeze up. 


CONCLUSION 


The day load of an elevator is irregular, especially when the 
process of unloading cars and loading boats is in progress. 
Fig. 9 shows a typical day load. 

The night load, on the other hand, is practically constant, and 
is the period taken advantage of. During the night there is 
very little loading or unloading, and the work done is principally 
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cleaning and conveying, the grain traveling in a continual stream. 
Fig. 10 shows a typical night load. 

In Fort William the power factor is maintained at 90 per 
cent, while in Port Arthur it is 92 per cent. 

All the induction motors are squirrel cage type, ‘‘ protected 
and self-ventilating.”’ The motors are all protected by fuses 
and in most cases have a no-voltage release on the auto-starter. 
As a general rule the motor is either connected to its load by 
chain or rope drive; a few are belt connected, while a few are 
geared. The trouble from breakdowns and burn-outs is almost 
negligible. With the use of vacuum cleaners and compressed 
air, and the proper care, probably not more than five burn-outs 
occur in all the plants in one season. The maintenance charges 
are very small as these plants seldom employ more than two 
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operators each. The operators as a general rule receive $125.00 
and $90.00 per month, respectively. 


Cost Data OF STATIONS 

The cost per kv-a. for the average 22-kv. station, including 
buildings, transformers, synchronous condensers, high- and low- 
tension apparatus, is from $37.777 (the lowest) to $42.75 per 
kv-a. 

The cost for a 2200-volt station is from $35.65 to 39.72 per 
kv-a. 

Power Costs 

As before stated the flat rate charges are $25.00 per h.p., 

while the maximum demand is figured on the following basis. 


Maxvdemandun kw..............280 kw: 
Transformer losses on max. demand. 534 kw. 


RotalSl awe mettre 3.02 tatars) Hots, nti aloo er KW s 


28 ys UW a reeeg cn « 383 h.p 

Kew-hir. constimption.*.2..-..- 28140 kw-hr. 

st oO drs ecco 50....14,275 kw-hr. 

2nd 50siteeee eel SOs 50....14,275 kw-hr. 

GIN GSHEeH Iai tees, o.o deed roi en eT 28,550 kw-hr. 

Kw-hr. consumption..........28,140 kw-hr. 

IE X@OSSOn ee a gehs aes, Sue eae A OMey ear. 

383 h.p. at $1 per h.p. per month........... $3883.00 
1st 50 hr... . ..14,275 I GAM argo ato 8S 189.85 
ANG COO) ice cue ee le) ICTR 5 on | ares 
COGS Stas ane 410 ORIICen tmp aan 41 
RO tele en tree res cd Pe ene neces amt lsl OTOL 
Discount lO per centiziwec.... avs). oe). te neey (007160 
Charges per month for 280 kw.............. $644.41 


This gives a rate of $27.618 per kw. per annum, but as this 
bill was the first rendered and the average load per annum of 
40 per cent lower, it would be very misleading to quote any figure 
on the actual cost per kw. per annum. 
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Discussion on ‘‘ FreLps or MoTOR APPLICATION ”” (RUSHMORE), 
7 9) 
AND “ ELECTRICITY IN GRAIN ELEVATORS (STAFFORD), 
DEER Park, Mp., June 29, 1915. 


Tue Evectric ELEVATOR 


H.D. James: We often hear engineers speak of the difference 
in efficiency between electric elevators of the same size, and many 
of them seem at a loss to understand why this difference exists. 
It will perhaps be made a little clearer to many of them if we 
analyze the various sources of loss which occur between the motor 
and the load, and point out some of the factors which cause a 
variation in these losses. 

The useful work done by the motor is the net load lifted or 
lowered in the car. In order to equalize the work done by the 
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motor, it is customary to use a counterbalance which is equal 
to the weight of the car and the average load combined. Some- 
times this counterweight is split in two parts, one part known as 
the car weight, is attached directly to the car, and is less than the 
weight of the car. The other weight known as the drum weight 
is attached to the drum and is equivalent to the unbalanced car 
weight and the average load. The drum weight is wound up 
on the drum as the car rope is unwound, and vica versa. For 
smaller installations, the car weight is omitted and all of the 
counter-balance is attached to the drum. Figs. 1 and 2 show 
this in diagram form. 

The car and counterweights travel on guide rails attached to 
the sides of the elevator shaft. The top and bottom counter- 
weights in each frame are usually slotted in the ends and extend 
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around the guide rails. Considerable- clearance is allowed and 
if the weights are properly hung, there is very little pressure on 
the rails. 

The elevator car is usually hung in a steel frame called a 
girdle. This girdle is provided with top and bottom guide shoes. 
These shoes are usually adjustable for clearance and are held 
against the guide rails by springs so as to reduce the vibration 
of the car. The car is frequently loaded off of center so that 
at times there is considerable pressure between the guide shoes 
and the rails. The friction loss between these guide shoes and 
rails is affected by the material used, the lubrication and clearance 
of the shoes. The construction of the rails and particularly 
the joints, may have a considerable bearing on this friction. 
In well constructed elevators, the total loss from this source can 
be made quite low, although some cheap elevators using a poor 
grade of rails, may have considerable loss. 

The ropes are usually led over several sheaves before they 
reach the drum or counterweight. The arrangement of the 
ropes and sheaves may be a large factor in the total losses. 
Fig. 1 shows a common arrangement having six sheaves in the 
overhead work and one vibrating sheave just above the drum. 
This sheave, in addition to revolving, is allowed to travel horizon- 
tally on the shaft, so that it will be directly above the groove 
in the drum on which the rope is wound. As the rope winds 
on the drum, it travels back and forth across the face of the drum. 
Sometimes it is necessary to set the elevator back from the shaft 
and use two vibrating sheaves, one for the car ropes and one for 
the drum weight ropes. It will be evident to any engineer that 
the friction depends upon the number of sheaves, it also depends 
upon the load on the bearing of the sheave. There is a further 
loss due to the bending of the rope as it changes from a straight 
line to a curve in passing over the sheave, and again, as it changes 
from the curve to a straight line on leaving the sheave. This 
loss is proportional to the diameter of the rope divided by the 
diameter of the sheave. For this reason, large sheaves should 
be used wherever possible. 

The arrangement shown in Fig. 2 is sometimes possible and 
when used, gives the least sheave and rope friction. If the car 
weight is omitted in the Fig. 2 arrangement, we do away entirely 
with sheave loss and the only rope loss will be due to the bending 
around the drum. 

Occasionally the rope is led around sheaves so as to bend the 
rope back on itself something in the form of the letter S. This 
gives a considerable bending friction on the rope, and, in addition, 
is very bad for the rope as it causes excessive wear. 

With a careful arrangement of sheaves and by using large 
diameters, these losses can be kept down to a comparatively 
small value, but it can be readily seen that these losses may be 
considerable with a poor arrangement. 

We have now traced the losses from the car and counterweight 
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back to the winding machine. The winding drum is usually 
driven by worm gearing immersed in an oil bath. There are 
a number of systems for cutting this worm gearing. The angle 
of the worm may also be varied over a considerable range. We 
can have a single, double, or triple threaded worm. Uusally 
the greater the angle of the worm, the greater the efficiency. It 
is, however, the practise of elevator builders to keep this angle 
small so that the car will not overhaul from rest. 

It is very necessary that the worm and worm wheel be. accur- 
ately machined, and with some systems of gearing, the worm 
must be very accurately adjusted for meshing with the worm 
wheel. There seems to be a prevailing idea that the continual 
wear of the two elements will reduce the friction and improve 
the efficiency. This is only true to the extent that roughness 
due to machining may be worn off and the surfaces polished. 
If the gearing is not correctly cut, the wearing away of part of 
the material is very unlikely to shape the teeth in the proper 
way. This is as true of spur gearing as it is of worm gearing 
and it is a well known fact to those who have made a study of 
the subject. 

The worm exerts an end thrust unless two interlocking worm 
gears are used. This thrust on the single worm gear must be 
taken up on a thrust collar, which is often ball bearing or roller 
bearing; it may, however, be hardened steel disks or bronze 
disks, depending upon the design of the machinery. The dif- 
ference in friction between a good ball bearing end thrust and 
an ordinary disk end thrust is considerable. 


Lubrication forms a very important element in the gearing. 


If the oil is too thin, or is not properly applied, the gears will 
cut. If the lubricant is too viscous, it causes a loss due to the 
added effort required to turn the worm. The material from 
which the worm and worm wheel is made will make considerable 
difference in the friction. i 

Manufacturers usually operate the worm gearing before 
shipment sufficiently to rub off the tool marks and get it in good 
condition, so that the elevator gearing at the time of installation, 
should operate near its maximum efficiency. 

In selecting a motor to drive an elevator, we must first know 
the net weight to be lifted and the speed at which it is to be lifted. 
This gives us the h. p. expended at the load. The total efficiency 
of the machine is then approximated and the rating of the motor 
determined. The speed of the motor operating at the above load 
will be the full load speed of the motor. Some designs of motors 
have a considerable variation in speed between no load and full 
load, so that the no load speed of the motor should not be used; 
this is particularly true of squirrel cage induction motors. The 
ratio of motor revolutions at full load to drum revolutions is 
the gear ratio. This fixes the number of teeth in the worm 
wheel and diameter of drum. Where double or triple threaded 
worms are used, one-half or one-third of the total number of 
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teeth in the worm wheel should be taken in figuring the gear 
ratio. 

When the elevator car is at rest, it will require about double 
the running torque to start the load from rest, as the static 
friction is about double the running friction. The power re- 
quired to accelerate the load can be neglected unless the speed 
of the car is high, such as 500 or 600 ft. per min. For low-speed 
passenger and freight service, the limiting characteristic of the 
motor is usually the starting torque; the motor being in service 
for such a small percentage of the time that the heating is not 
an important feature. The motor that will start the load with 
the least amount of current from the line is the desirable motor. 
This desirable starting characteristic is usually obtained at the 
sacrifice of efficiency and regulation. For higher speed service, 
these last two considerations cannot be neglected. 

Efficiency is not an important item where the operating is 
infrequent and regulation is not important for low car speeds. 
In considering speed regulation, it must be remembered that the 
motor may act as a generator in lowering the load and, therefore, 
the difference in speed of going down with full load and going up 
with full load, will depend entirely upon the regulation of the 
motor. With a car speed of 300 ft. per min. much closer speed 
regulation is necessary than with a car speed of 100 ft. per min. 

The d-c. elevator motor is usually compound wound and the 
controller is arranged to short circuit the series field winding 
when the motor reaches full speed. With this type of motor, 
the speed regulation is very good. The same may be said of 
the adjustable speed motor which is shunt wound and has a speed 
variation due to change in the strength of the shunt field winding. 
The question of regulation seldom becomes important with the 
d-c. motor when used in connection with a geared machine. 
Where this motor is used on a direct traction elevator running 
at 500 or 600 ft. per min., the regulation is one of the controlling 
features of the design. 

For a-c. power, the choice between squirrel cage and slip ring 
motors is often one of regulation. Either motor can be given 
good starting characteristics by designing the secondary circuit 
with the proper amount of resistance. The squirrel cage motor 
must operate at full speed with this same resistance, so that it 
has a considerable slip often as high as 20 or 30 per cent. The 
slip ring motor is provided with a controller for short circuiting 
the secondary resistance during acceleration, so that the slip 
at full load may be as low as 3 per cent or4 per cent. The 
squirrel cage motor is preferable on account of the simplicity of 
the controller, but it is limited to low-speed elevator work on 
account of this large variation in speed. 

On account of the secondary resistance of the squirrel cage 
motor, the full load speed is less and the gear ratio between the 
motor and the drum must be higher than for the slip ring motor 
heving the same number of poles, in order to give the same car 
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speed. This means that for a given h.p. motor with equal 
number of poles, the slip ring motor will not be required to. de- 
velop as much torque as the squirrel cage motor. The squirrel 
cage motor, however, gives a better torque per ampere input than 
the slip ring motor on account of the design characteristics. 
These two conditions about balance each other so that with a 
properly selected motor and correct gearing, the same load can 
be started with about the same ampere input to the motor. 
This analysis is very important as we frequently hear advocates 
of one motor or the other claim superiority in starting charac- 
teristics. Usually the actual results are obscured by the use of 
improper gearing or by variations in the total efficiency between 
the motor and the car. It is necessary for elevator builders 
to have a limited number of gears for each size of machine and 
the architect is often restricted in his design of the building so 
that the elevator cannot always be installed for the maximum 
efficiency. There is also difference in workmanship and materials 
used so that it is not fair to compare two installations without 
having analyzed all of the facts. 

The problem of stopping an elevator car is much more serious 
than that of acceleration. The motor may be acting either as a 
motor or as a generator, depending upon the direction and amount 
of the load. When the car reaches the top and bottom floors, it is 
necessary to stop the elevator automatically so that an accident 
will not occur due to the carelessness of the operator. The 
distance the car can travel beyond these floors is called the over- 
travel and is usually very limited. With low-speed elevators 
it is not difficult to stop the car as the energy required is pro- 
portional to the square of the speed. When the d-c. motor is 
used, a fixed low speed can be obtained by strengthening the 
field of the motor and by placing a shunt resistance around the 
armature. The motor is also used as a generator for dynamic 
braking in bringing the load to rest. This enables the engineer 
to apply the d-c. motor to high-speed elevator service with 
excellent results. The d-c. elevator has been used for the longest 
travel elevators installed, operated at the highest speeds; in 
fact, there are installations where only an electric elevator could 
be used. 

The use of an a-c. motor for high-speed elevator service has 
presented a difficult problem. The motor as usually built, has 
only one fixed speed. The car must, therefore, be brought to 
rest by the mechanical brake from the maximum speed. . This 
places a limit upon the speed of the elevator. Elevators of this 
kind are usually limited to 200 ft. per min., although higher 
speeds have been used in some instances. Recently, some 
induction motors have been built having two sets of poles in the 
primary ; one set of poles for full speed and one set of poles giving 
one-third speed. The secondary also has two sets of windings. 
This enables the engineer to arrange for a fixed low speed from 
which to make his stops and has materially increased the limit 
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Of car speed. for which an induction motor-driven elevator can 
- be used. 

To summarize: The total efficiency of electric elevators may 
vary over a considerable range, from as low as 25 per cent to 
over 75 per cent, depending upon the design, workmanship and 
arrangement in the building. The losses may be separated under 
the following headings: 

1. Friction of car and counterweight on guide rails. 

2. Bearing friction of sheaves. 

3. Bending friction of ropes. 

4. Efficiency of worm gearing. 

5. Efficiency of electric motor. 

Item 5 affects the power bill only and is not important where 
the operation is infrequent. Items 1 to 4, inclusive, influence 
the size of motor used as well as the power bill. It is to the 
advantage of the purchaser to keep down the size of his motor. 
A large motor is less efficient on average loads, and increases 
the strain on the machinery and the first cost of the elevator. 


INDIVIDUAL Motor Drive as USED IN THE OIL FLOTATION 
PROCESS | 


W.M.Hoen: One of the most important of the latest appli- 
cations of motor drive as applied to the metal mining industry is 
found in the oil flotation process. There are several variations 
of the flotation process in use, but this application refers specifi- 
cally to the mechanically agitated type as used in copper and 
zine mining. 

In the treatment of copper ores the solutions are generally 
worked cold, while in treating zinc ores it is found advisable to 
work the solutions hot. Due to the violent agitation the air 
above the tank is always filled with a very fine spray. In mills 
using the hot solution method the air is heavily laden with mois- 
ture, unless removed by fans. 

The tanks or cell boxes are approximately 2 by 3 feet and are 
assembled in groups of from 8 to 16, depending upon the class 
of ore being treated. During the development of the process 
crossed belts constituted the original method of drive. They 
were successful for the small experimental machines but when 
applied to commercial work were not satisfactory. In the zinc 
mills, due to the excessive moisture, they were found to be an 
absolute failure. The next step was to use a bevel gear driving 
each cell of the unit from a common shaft. In practise this 
method was partially successful but a great many difficulties 
were at first encountered. The friction losses were high until 
cut gears were used, which were completely enclosed so as to run 
in oil. The thrust caused by the weight of the gears, shafting 
and propeller caused considerable trouble. Any slight difficulty. 
with one unit which would cause a shut-down, reduced the mill 
tonnage by an amount equal to the output of the total group of 
cells. Expensive thrust collars of the ball bearing type were some- 
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times used in order to improve the mechanical operation. About 
the end of 1913 this process was so well advanced that the mill 
operators decided that a more efficient and flexible system of 
drive was advisable. 

Practically all of the agitators in successful operation were 
running at a speed of 265 rev. per min. The application of 
vertical motors, one to each tank, appeared to be the best solu- 
tion. However, practically all of the metal mines in the West 
have 60-cycle power, so that a direct-connected motor to run at 
this speed is almost an impossibility, from a design and commer- 
cial standpoint. The original process started out with an 
agitator running at about 3 rev. per min. Development had 
brought this speed up to 265 rev. per min. and the only apparent 
reason for this definite speed was that with the design of propeller 
in use the most efficient results were obtained at this speed. © 
Experiment had shown that each tank would require between — 
7 and 10 h.p. A three-phase induction motor built for this — 
rating at 60 cycles does not give good performance nor reasonable 
manufacturing costs if built for more than 12 poles. It was de- — 
cided that a 12-pole motor of the vertical type would be the best — 
proposition as standard parts would be available. This meant — 
that the agitator must run at a speed of 570 rev. per min. The 
problem now was for the metallurgists to devise an agitator cell 
and propeller which would give the desired results at this speed. — 
These results were very successful and this speed has now become ~ 
practically standard. ' 

The motor as finally applied consisted of standard vertical 
parts with a special sub-base and bearing. This sub-base was 
designed in conjunction with the agitator cell. The lower — 
bearing was practically a standard although of extra large size. 
The shaft is threaded so as to take a screw coupling and the 
propeller is mounted on a short piece of shaft which is coupled 
to the motor shaft and prevented from locking by a small block. 
This makes a very strong, compact and simple construction so 
that an additional bearing is not required. The vertical bearing 
must be capable of supporting the additional weight of the pro- 
peller, its shaft, and a downward thrust due to the action of the — 
propeller. The excessive moisture condition made it advisable 
not to permit circulation of the air from the top of the tanks up 
through the motor windings. This was prevented by providing 
an enclosing plate in the sub-base. In a motor of this rating 
and number of poles, its over-all size is such that nearly all of 
the heat due to the losses is given up by radiation and not by 
convection. In order to prevent injury to the windings during 
periods of idleness it was necessary to impregnate them with a 
moisture-resisting varnish. Each bearing is lubricated inde- 

* pendently; the oil inlet pipe for the lower bearing is cored in the 
base. oe pipe, as ordinarily used, would be quickly destroyed 
by action of the metallic particles. 

The design of agitator cell and propeller finally adopted 
requires 10 h.p. when operating under normal condition. A 
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change of metallurgical conditions will cause this to vary from 7 
to as high as 20 h.p. However, it was found that with these 
changes in h.p. the metallurgical results also varied. The most 
desirable range was found to be such, that a motor with a normal 
rating of 10 h.p. would have to carry 25 per cent overload con- 
tinuously and 50 per cent overload for short periods without 
reaching dangerous temperatures. This overload condition 
only applies to the motors in the series which do the preliminary 
mixing. Some cells are grouped for rougher service, separating 
the higher values, the tailings being reground and treated in 
the finisher cells which give the finished product. However, no 
appreciable saving could be effected by making the motors of 
different capacity, as any saving would be offset by the advan- 
tages of having all motors duplicates. 

This process has taken great strides in the last year anda half, 
so that several hundred agitator cells are in operation. At first 
sight it might seem that the application of individual motors is a 
very expensive method. Some of the most important advan- 
tages are as follows: ‘ 4 

(1) Each cell is a unit so that one cell may be shut down with 
only a relatively small reduction in mill tonnage. 

(2) Mechanical difficulties due to gears, many bearings, shaft 
alignment and the hazard from belts is entirely removed. 

(3) The operation of each cell can be easily checked by the 
power consumption. 

(4) In the majority of these plants the cost of power is the 
smallest item, continuity of service and reliability of operation are 
of the greatest importance. In metal mining the use of any 
particular method of drive or type of apparatus is simply a means 
to the end, as the object of the mine and mill is to produce metal. 

(5) The results obtained from the metallurgical end are such a 
great improvement over the water concentrating methods that 
the total mill equipment required is actually less and the labor 
required to handle a given tonnage is reduced. Although this 
process is now being used chiefly to recover values from slimes, 
which values were formerly lost, there are indications that it 
will be used for the total recovery of certain classes of ores. 

The unit drive has proven very successful and shows what 
success can be obtained by the close cooperation of the electrical 
and metallurgical engineers in solving an apparently simple but 
complex power drive. : 


‘FRACTIONAL Horse Power Motor APPLicAaTION 


H. F. Boe: Small motor applications fall into four classes 
depending upon the operating period and the variations in load. 

1. Continuously operating motors with approximately con- 
stant load. 

2. Continuously operating motors with varying load. 

3. Intermittently operating motors with approximately con- 
stant load. 

4. Intermittently operating motors with varying load. 
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It is usually impossible to obtain data by correspondence 
sufficiently accurate and complete to permit an engineer to 
calculate a suitable motor to drive a certain machine or device 
on account of the peculiar characteristics of the machines them- 
selves as well as the extreme variations in operating conditions 
while in service. 

Most small motor-driven machines are manufactured in quan 
tities sufficiently large to warrant careful tests to determine the 
application. A sample motor with electrical characteristics 
approximately those required is generally used to analyze the 
application. 

Owing to the policies followed by central stations, 110-volt, 
60-cycle lighting circuits are nearly universal and motors of the 
split-phase type are used to a considerably larger extent than any 
other type of small motor. This type of motor is generally used 
for test purposes. ‘ 

Tests. The main readings to be taken on test are: 

1. Volts. 

2. Amperes. 

3. Watts. 

4. Speed of motor. 

5. Speed of machine. 

These should be made for each of several loads, enough read- 
ings being taken to represent all actual operating conditions. 

A very careful analysis should be made of: 

1. Starting condition 

2. Normal and maximum load conditions. 

3. Cycle of operation. : 

4. Length of operating period. 

5. Method of drive. 

6. Peculiar mechanical or electrical characteristics required. 

Starting Torque. The torquerequired to start the machine under 
normal and maximum load conditions must be definitely deter- 
mined. This can be obtained by reducing the voltage at the 
motor terminals to a value just sufficient to start the machine 
and bring it up to speed. By substituting a Prony brake and a 
scale for the load and measuring the locked torque of the motor 
at the voltage obtained above, the actual starting torque is ob 
tained. This is usually expressed in ounces at one-foot radius 

Normal and Maximum Torque. The normal load torque can 
be obtained by means of a brake test on the motor at the same 
input found under actual operation of the machine at normal 
load. The maximum torque can be determined in the same way 
if the maximum load is of sufficient duration to read the motor 
input. If this is not the case it can be obtained by reducing the 
voltage at the motor terminals to a value just sufficient to carry 
the maximum peak load. By substituting the Prony brake for 
the load and measuring the pull-out torque of the motor at the 
reduced voltage obtained above, the actual maximum torque is 
determined and is expressed in the same terms as the starting 
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TEMPERATURE 


The temperature rise of the motor for normal operating load 
should be determined by actual test and the overload conditions 
and the possible temperature rise under overload taken into 
consideration. Where feasible these heat runs should be made in 
connection with the driven machine, since this method more 
nearly gives the actual operating temperature. However, where 
this is not feasible, temperature test on the motor may be taken 
in some more convenient way and still approach operating 
conditions. 


MetuHops oF DRIVE 


The method of drive determines largely the speed of the motor 
selected and likewise the mechanical characteristics of the 
frame, brackets, shaft and bearings, and therefore is of vital 
importance in the application of the fractional horse power 
motor. 

Belt. Where round or flat belts are used the ratio of pulleys 
should be such that the motor pulley will be of normal size. 
The distance between pulley centers should be great enough to 
eliminate excessive belt tension, or if this is impossible an idler 
pulley should be used. Small motor pulleys and short belt 
centers are sometimes used successfully on very small machines 
where the load and starting conditions are comparatively light, 
but ordinarily idler pulleys are desirable where the pulley ratio 
is large and the distance between the belt centers small. 

Spur Gears. Numerous small motors are connected to the 
driven devices by means of spur gears. This gives a very posi- 
tive drive and excellent results are obtained. In general, it is 
desirable to keep the gear ratio 5 to 1 or less, but some small 
motor driven machines use successfully gear ratios considerably 
in excess of this. A careful analysis should be made of limiting 
pinion sizes before gear ratios exceeding the above are used. 

Bevel Gears. If the motor drives the machine through bevel 
gears the best results on small machines seem to be obtained 
where a ratio of 2 to 1 is not exceeded. However, in some cases 
ratios as high as 3.5 to 1 have been used successfully, depending 
on method used in manufacturing gears. This drive is positive, 
but there is always some end thrust which must be taken care of 
in a way which will not cause undue wear on the motor bearings. 

Silent Chain. Tf large reductions in speed and only a short 
space between motor shaft and machine shaft is available, a 
silent chain drive may work admirably, since large ratios of 
sprockets and short chain centers are permissible. This makes 
4 very good positive drive. 

Worm Gear. Worm gear drive is used extensively and large 
-eductions in speed are obtained. Where this drive is encount- 
sred care should be taken to see that the worm thrust is properly 
saken care of. In general, the worm should have its own thrust 
earings which must be large enough to take a thrust equal to 
she maximum torque of the motor. 
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Friction. Where friction drive is used careful measurements of — 
the thrust on the motor shaft should be made. If any thrust — 
is found it may be necessary to equip the motor with special — 
thrust bearings. This method of drive is used largely where it — 
is desirable to get an adjustable speed with a constant speed — 
motor; for example, moving picture projecting machines. : 
Direct Connection. When motors are to be directly connected to 
the load the method of mounting should be noted. The distance : 
between center line of shaft and base should be determined and : 
the amount of permissible variation specified. The distance © 
from center line of motor to end of shaft extension, the length — 
and diameter of the shaft extension and whether the motor has to — 
take care of end thrust must also be investigated. This method — 
of drive is being used with excellent results. Sometimes rigid 
couplings are used, but in general, flexible couplings are more 
desirable. ‘ 
MounTING 


A careful analysis should be made of: 

1. Method of drive. 

2. Method of mounting—Is motor to be arranged for floor, 
wall, ceiling or vertical suspension? 

3. Location of the motor with respect to machine it drives. 

4. Limiting space available for the motor. 

5. Limiting manufacturing dimensions in regard to distance 
from center line of shaft to base, and center line of motor to end 


of shaft extension. | 
r 


Cuoice or Motor 4 


A-C. Single-Phase. Having determined the mechanical and 
electrical characteristics of the motor required to drive success- 
fully the machine in question, there are various other features 
to be taken into consideration before definitely recommending a 
motor. 

An allowance must be made for: 

1. Variations incident to manufacture of machines in quantity. 

2. Variations incident to manufacture of motors in quantity. 

3. Minor variations in voltage. 

4. Minor variations in frequency. 

Since the torque of a motor at starting varies approximately 
as the square of the voltage, it is imperative that a motor be 
selected that will start against the worst possible conditions. 
This is due to the fact that they are generally connected to light- 
ing circuits where insufficient transformer capacity or light wir- 
ing will cause the voltage to drop considerably at times, partic- 
ularly when starting. This voltage may be reduced to possibly 
80 per cent of its rated value, the starting torque of the motor 
then being approximately only 64 per cent of the torque at full 
voltage. ; 

The maximum torque of the motor selected must be sufficient 
for the worst load condition to which the machine will probabl 
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be subjected at a voltage at least 10 per cent below normal rated 
voltage. 

The motor should be capable of operating on a circuit with 
a variation of 10 per cent plus or minus in frequency, 10 per cent 
plus or minus in voltage, or an equivalent combination of voltage 
and frequency. 

No-Cluich Motors. Under light load starting conditions and 

where the motor runs for long periods of time at constant load, 
motors without clutches should be used. Motors rated +h. p. 
and below are usually built without clutches, since reasonable 
starting torques are obtained without objectionable starting 
eutrent. 
_ Clutch Motors. Clutch motors are designed so that when start- 
ing, the rotor revolves freely on the shaft. When nearly full 
load speed is reached the clutch operates automatically by centri- 
fugal force and engages the shaft through the clutch. With 
a properly designed clutch the load is then accelerated smoothly 
and without shock. This type of motor develops practically 
maximum torque at starting and requires starting current which 
is less and also of shorter duration than in the no-clutch motors. 
(See Fig. 2, Mr. Lester’s paper.)* It is desirable to use clutch 
motors where high starting torque isrequired and particularly 
so when high starting current is objectionable. 

Repulsion Induction Motors. Repulsion induction motors 
should be applied where the initial starting torque required is 
very high and the torque drops off very rapidly during acceler- 
ation. At the instant of changeover from repulsion to induction 
running the torque does not exceed a small fraction over full 
load torque. A typical application of this motor would be a 
deep well pump. (See Fig. 1, Mr. Lester’s article.)* 

Odd Frequency Motors. Having selected a suitable 60-cycle 
motor, it may be necessary to line up suitable motors to operate 
the machine on other frequencies from 25 to 133 cycles since 
lighting circuits of other frequencies are sometimes encountered. 
If these motors are to drive the machine at the same speed as 
the 60-cycle motor and proper gear or pulley ratios are made to 
take care of the variations in speed of the odd frequency motors, 
it is necessary to furnish proportionate torques on these machines. 
If it is the intention to use the same pulleys or gears, the motors 
will have to have the same torques as the 60-cycle, which in some 
cases will increase the horse power while in others it will de- 
crease the horse power of the motor, depending upon the number 
of poles and the frequency of the motor. 

D-C. Motors. Waving obtained the characteristics of the a-c. 
motors the d-c. motor should be selected having as nearly the 
same mechanical characteristics as possible. 

Shunt-Wound Motors. If the motor starts with light load and 
“uns at practically constant speed with constant or variable load, 
1 shunt-wound motor should be used. 


“Page 681, this volume. 
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Compound-Wound Motors. If high starting or maximum torque — 
is required and a slight variation in speed with variations in load 
is permissible, compound-wound motors should be used. Usually 
motors below 4-h.p. can be supplied shunt-wound. ’ 

Series-Wound Motors. Where exceptionally high starting 
torque is required, where the load is constant or where a large 
variation in speed with a small variation in load is permissible, 
series-wound motors should be used. Series-wound motors, 
however, should always be connected to the load through a~ 
positive drive. : 

Universal Motors. The so-called universal motors are designed 
to run on either alternating or direct current and have series 
motor characteristics. These motors are high speed and used 
almost exclusively on portable electric drills and small fan type 
vacuum cleaners. 

Open or Enclosed Motors. Vf motors are to be used in a damp 
or dirty place, where they may be subjected to water, acid fumes, 
or where they arein close proximity to inflammable material, they 
should preferably be enclosed. It is desirable to mount all 
motors where they get the maximum amount of ventilation. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


Wm. C. Yates: In the printing industry, the electric motor 
finds a most important field of application. In fact, the motor 
is indispensable, as it furnishes the ideal drive for the various 
machines in a printing plant which in no modern establishment 
or one of any consequence are operated by any other means. 
The chief factors favoring motor drive as compared to any other 
driving means are: 

No obstruction to light by overhead belting and shafting. 

Cleanliness. 

Quietness. 

Convenience of location. 1 

Saving of floor space and headroom. | 

Economy of power. 

Wide range of speeds. 

Convenient control. 

Protection to the operator. 

Economy of time—Reliability. 

These factors may be recognized as applying to almost any 
kind of machinery equipped with individual motor drive. There 
are no machines, however, to which the speed range, convenience 
of control, and reliability of the electric motor are of greater 
importance than to a printing press, especially one producing a 
daily newspaper. 

In the general book, pamphlet and job printing industry 
motors are applied to composing machines, printing presses, 
folders, cutters, stitchers, and binding machinery. In news- 
paper printing plants, motors are used on composing machines, 
matrix and plate making machines, printing presses, paper 
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hoists and conveyers and exhaust fans. For all machines with 
the exception of the presses and folders the selection of a suitable 
motor is a relatively simple matter and no special features of 
control are involved. For the most part, constant speed motors 
are employed and the control may be an ordinary hand starter 
or in cases where remote control is desired, a self starter may be 
used which is operated from one or more push button stations. 
Where the work necessitates the use of an adjustable speed motor, 
a manually operated speed controller will usually answer the 
purpose. 

The advantageous characteristics offered by the electric 
motor apply to all the power driven machinery in the printing 
plant but especially to the presses, which require features of 
drive and control that nothing else can offer. In the following 
are taken up the several broad classes of printing presses, with 
a brief discussion of the types of motors applicable in general 
to each class and of the features entering into the proper control 
of the motors. 

The various types of printing presses fall into three general 
classes: 

Small platen presses, ordinarily called job presses. 

Flatbed cylinder presses. 

Rotary presses. 

Job Presses. These, used for printing cards, circulars, small 
jobbing and commercial work, have a type bed and impression 
platen which are both flat surfaces. The type form is held 
stationary, and approximately vertical, while the platen on which 
the paper is placed swings up to meet it. Hand sheet feed is 
the rule, though automatic feeds are sometimes used. — 

The general run of job presses require motors ranging in 
capacity from % to 13 h. p. The motors are generally best 
mounted on the floor and arranged for belt drive to a fairly large 
press pulley. Friction drive, using a friction pulley bearing 
against the flywheel, is also used. 

The control requirements are simple. On d-c. circuits a 
shunt motor is employed usually controlled by a no-voltage- 
release speed regulating rheostat in the armature circuit. The 
small sizes of the motors used make permissible control of speed 
by armature resistance as the wastage of power is inconsiderable, 
especially as the motors are usually run at or near normal speed. 

There are applications, where the speed of production is of 
prime importance, where a push-button-operated controller, 
providing predetermined speed setting, gives the best results. 

On a-c. circuits the best results are obtained by the use of a 
commutator type single-phase motor. Such motors are avail- 
able, designed for speed control by brush shifting and with the 
shifting mechanism arranged for foot operation. 

Flatbed Presses. These have the type forms carried by a 
heavy, rigid platen sliding back and forth in “ways,” similar 
to the bed of a metal planing machine. At each pass the type 
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passes under the impression roll at one end of its travel, and unde 
the inking rolls at the other extreme. There are several classes 
of flatbed presses differing in the relative motions of the cylinder 
and platen, although in all types the impression cylinder always 
revolves in the same direction. PE 

Flatbed presses are employed for sheet printing and are gen- 
erally used for color work. The feed may be either hand or 
automatic. 

The ideal location for motors is within the frame of the press, 
on brackets. Belt drive is preferable to gear or chain drive as 
the slipping of the belt serves as a protection against shocks to 
the motor and machinery. The motors required range in ca- 
pacity, for different makes and sizes of presses, from 13 to 15h. p., 
and must be capable of exerting a strong starting torque, for 
which reason the d-c. motors are usually compound-wound with 
about 20 per cent series field, The a-c. motors used are for 
two or three-phase circuits and are of the slip ring type. 

The ordinary requirements of speed variation are met by 
providing the d-c. motor with 50 per cent reduction by armature 
resistance, and with field control giving a 25 or 50 per cent speed 
increase above normal. In the case of the a-c. motor, regulating 
resistance is furnished which permits of aspeed range down to 
50 per cent of normal. Ordinarily only the higher speeds are 
in requisition, the lower speeds being required for occasional 
jobs where an extra high grade of work is involved. 

The ideal control equipment provides for push-button starting 
and stopping and for predetermined speed control. The ability 
to start or stop the press from stations at both the feeding and 
delivery ends makes for greater convenience and safety to the 
operator and is an important factor in the saving of time. The 
predetermined speed feature makes possible the proper setting 
of the ultimate speed for the work in hand so that when the press 
is producing it will run at that speed. Thus is avoided the wast- 
ing of time by reason of running too slow, as also the spoiling ~ 
of work from running too fast. Furthermore, it becomes pos-_ 
sible to work to a definite schedule of production, which is of | 
great importance to the printer. | 

Other features of the control equipment are: 

No-voltage protection to motor and to operator. 

Overload protection to the motor. 

Dynamic brake or solenoid brake for quick stopping. | 

“Jogging”’ or “inching.”’ 

Reverse for emergency conditions only. { 

Recent developments in control equipments for use with a-c. 
motors incorporate all of these advantageous features. The 
essential difference is that dynamic braking is, in the nature of 
things, out of the question, and a solenoid brake is used. The 
results, however, are identical. 

Lithographing Presses. The lithographing press differs from 
the ordinary flatbed press in that it prints from an engraved 
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tone instead of from type. In its various makes and sizes it 
akes motors ranging in capacity from 2to 10h. p. The require- 
nents as to the types of motors, speed range, and control features 
ire the same as for the general run of flatbed presses. 

Rotary Presses. Rotary web presses, used largely formagazine 
or newspaper work, employ curved stereotype, electrotype, or zinc 
rinting plates, attached to the cylinders. They print a con- 
inuous roll or web of paper, which allows a much faster speed 
shan even the automatic feed applied to flatbed presses. Due 
0 this feature, and also to the elimination of heavy reciprocating 
sarts, this type of press is superior in point of speed. 

Small rotary presses, which may print either on a continuous 
‘oll or on automatically fed sheets, are used for work similar to 
shat performed by job presses and flatbed presses. The motors 
‘equired range in capacity from 2 to 15 h.p. and the types of 
motors and the control features are essentially the same as for 
the job and flatbed presses doing similar work. 

Rotary Magazine Presses. The sizes of rotary presses used for 
magazine printing require motors ranging in size from 5 to 35 
h.p. The d-c. motors employed are compound-wound and of 
the adjustable speed type with speed range by field control of 
2:1, although occasionally a speed range as high as 3:1 is of ad- 
vantage where the work which the press turns out is of widely 
varied quality. When a-c. motors are used they are of the slip 
ring type with speed control by resistance in the secondary cir- 
cuit. 

A suitable control equipment may be either ‘‘full automatic’”’ 
yr ‘‘semi-automatic,”’ although the former is the more convenient 
0 the press operators. By “full automatic’ is meant entire 
control from push-button stations. Each complete master 
station, of which there may be one or more, contains push-buttons 
for “jog,” ‘“‘fast,’”’ ‘“‘slow,” ‘‘stop,’’ and a two-button-operated 
snap switch for ‘‘safe-run.’’ Partial stations, of which there may 
5e several, usually comprise ‘‘jog’’ and “‘safe-run”’. 

The various contactors and other remotely controlled switch- 
ng mechanisms actuated by the push buttons are mounted 
on a panel together with the knife-blade line switches, fuses 
und whatever instruments may be desired. The panel and 
“esistances connected thereto may be placed in any available 
space as the complete control of the press is accomplished from 
the stations and the only devices on the panel ever manually 
»perated are the line switches. 

Pressing the ‘‘jog’’ button will cause the press to run at a very 
ow speed as long as the button is held closed. When the button 
s released the press instantly stops. Pressing the ‘‘fast’’ button 
will start the press off at the lowest speed and gradually acceler- 
ite it toward the highest running speed as long as the button is 
held down. When the ‘fast’? button is released the press will 
“in at whatever speed it has attained, Pressing the “slow” 
outton causes the press to decrease in speed. The “stop” button 
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is used to bring the press to a quick stop. The “safe-run” but- 
tons permit of opening the control circuits at any one ae 
so as to prevent the starting of the press from any other statio 4 

Whether the press be stopped by release of “‘jog’’ button or 
operation of ‘‘stop”’ or “‘safe’’ buttons, the brake comes instantly 
into effect and quickly brings the machinery to rest. : 

A “semi-automatic”? control equipment differs from the 
“full automatic” in having a manually operated device for bring- | 
ing the machinery up to running speeds. The ‘‘jog,’’ “stop,” 
and ‘‘safe-run’’ features are, however, controlled by push-but- 
tons exactly as in the “‘full automatic’ equipment. 

The equipments for induction motors accomplish much the 
same results as those for d-c. motors. The advantage in favor 
of the d-c. motor lies in economical producing speeds over a wide 
range. When the producing speed is to be at or near synchron- 
ous speed the induction motor offers no disadvantage whatever. 

Rotary Newspaper Presses. The great advantages of motor 
drive as compared to any other drive in the case of rotary presses” 
lie in: 

Economy of space—Crowded conditions usually prevail , 
a newspaper plant. 

Convenience of control—From several stations and by quickly 
operated devices. } 

Safety—All is hurry and bustle and the press operators must 
be protected against carelessness. ‘ : 

Delicacy of control—The web of paper must be slowly fed 
in while making ready and gradually accelerated to the full 
running speed. ; : 

Reliability—The loss of an edition is a serious matter. F 

Some small newspapers are produced by single motor-driven 
rotary presses in which case the equipment is the same as de- 
scribed for the rotary magazine presses. ; 

The larger newspapers, however, are run off from rotary presses | 
which have a two-motor drive. A small motor is used driving 
the press through gearing to obtain the make-ready, low speeds. 
A large motor is used to obtain the high producing speeds. When 
the large motor takes up the work the small motor is electrically 
and mechanically, automatically disconnected. 

The motors required range in capacity from a 3+25-h.p. toa’ 
10+ 100-h.p. combination. A speed range of 2:1 by field and 
50 per cent reduction by armature is usually provided in the 
large motor of the d-c. combination. The running speed range 
of the induction motor combination is from normal down to- 
about 3 normal. In either case the ordinary producing speed 
is usually figured at about 75 per cent of the ultimate possible 
speed in order to allow for contingencies of delay. a 

The control equipment for the two-motor drive is almost. 
always of the “full automatic” type and the same features of - 
control are incorporated as already described. The push-button 
stations are the same as for single motor drive, but the control 
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panel naturally contains a larger array of devices by reason of the 
fact that both the small and large motor must be controlled and 
in proper sequence. 

A modern newspaper press room equipment may use two- 
motor a-c. drive. The press may be quadruple or double 16-page 
unit, capable of printing 30,000 16-page papers or 15,000 32-page 
papers per hour. Some large newspapers necessitate two, four, 
six, and even eight press units. Producing speeds vary from 20, 
000 to 36,000 papers per hour, of 12 pages per paper up to 32 
pages. Presses even larger and faster have been built. 


Motor APPLICATIONS OF THE BRICK MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


T. Z. Simpers: ‘The brick manufacturing industry, including 
building, paving, ornamental and fire brick, tile, sewer pipe, etc., 
has an annual production of $200,000,000 in value. Approxi- 
mately 100,000 h.p. is required to make this product, which 
signifies the importance of the industry from a power application 
standpoint. 

Brick manufacturing plants are located in all parts of the 
country supplying product for local consumption, and there are 
few central stations that do not have one or more, either as 
customers or prospects. The load offered by these plants is 
attractive to central stations, on account of the fact that during 
cold weather the brick plant is usually shut down, meaning that 
the power requirements occur mainly in the summer, when the 
central station load is otherwise at its lowest point. Owing to 
the fact that the power requirements for brick plants are small, 
ranging from 75 to 500 horse power, and consequently the genera- 
tion of their own power rather costly, power can usually be pur- 
chased to good advantage. 

The general conditions surrounding the application of motors 
in brick manufacturing plants are among the worst encountered 
in any industrial service. These unfavorable conditions are: 

1. Severe starting requirements—due to inertia of driven 
machinery and to material in machinery hardening when at rest. 

2. Severe overloads—due to irregular feed of material. 

3. Dusty atmosphere about plants and presence of dampness, 
causing collected dust on the motors to become cemented to the 
windings, resulting in insulation strains and interference with 
ventilation. 

4. The use of gears of large pitch and high pitch line speeds 
resulting in severe vibrations. 

5. Lack of careful and intelligent inspection of machinery. 

Good service is obtained with these conditions only when 
careful consideration is given to the application of each individual 
machine. Before deciding on the motor size, type, and method 
»f connection to the clay working machines, it is important to 
analyze the following points: at 

1. Starting conditions, including the amount and variation 
of iorque required and the frequency of starting. 
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2. Running conditions, including general nature of work to 
be performed and the variations in load for various rates of 
production. 

3. Mechanical conditions of application. 

It is necessary that motors applied in brick manufacturing 
plants should have generous starting and running characteristics, 
bearings dust-proofed, windings impregnated against moisture, 
The motors should be carefully installed with respect to align- 
ment with driven machines, and drive connecting tosame. The 
requirements vary greatly in different plants, and are materially 
affected by the general design of the plant, methods of operation, 
and the nature of the material worked. 

To provide for the severe starting and running conditions, 
there is a tendency to select motors larger than necessary. The 
result of the low load factor caused thereby is low power factor 
and low efficiency of the individual motors. 

The advantages obtained by the application of motors in 
brick plants are briefly as follows: 

1. Economical Arrangement of Plant. The various depart- 
ments of the plant can be arranged to the best advantage by 
the application of individual motors or motors driving small 
groups of machinery, which is in contrast with the complicated 
arrangement required by a single driving unit. 

2. More Efficient Operation. This is accomplished by the re- 
duction of losses in line shafts and belts and by the restriction 
in operation to those machines actually required by the work. 

3. Protection against Dangerous Overloads of driven machinery 
afforded by simple control. , 

4. Increased Output. This is accomplished by the greate 
continuity of service, and the constant speeds of machinery 
afforded by individual drive. 

One of the points of importance in the consideration of the 
change over from steam to electric drive is the method of drying 
the brick. In those plants where heat exhausted from the kilns 
is used for drying the brick, or where drying tunnels are heated 
directly by coal or gas, no change is necessary. However, when 
exhaust steam is used, it will probably be of advantage to con- 
sider some other method of drying, in order to eliminate the use 
of boilers for this purpose only. 

_While in some cases water or oil is used for lubrication of the 
die of the brick machine, in some plants the use of steam for this 
purpose has proven of advantage and in such cases, can be 
secured by a small boiler located adjacent to the brick machine. 

The decision must be made as to whether group or individual 
drive of machinery would be the better. For plants with storage 
facilities between the various departments, and the machinery 
scattered, individual drive will usually be of better advantage, 
while for plants with all machinery inter-dependent and grouped, 
group drive would be better. 


A-c. motors are almost without exception used by clay 
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working plants, because of the extensive use of central station 
power. This type of motor possesses the advantages of greater 
simplicity and less parts to be damaged by dust and dampness 
as compared with the d-c. motors. 

The progress of material through a brick manufacturing 
plant involves the following applications. 

Hoist or conveyer from quarry to plant. 

In large plants, with a long haul, the clay is transported by 
an industrial railroad. An economical method is by means of 
a motor-operated transfer car or locomotive, which may be 
operated by alternating or direct current from overhead trolley. 
The loose material and large amount of dirt around a plant of 
this kind, makes the third rail system undesirable. 

The material may be dumped into storage bins or conveyed 
direct to crushing or disintegrating machinery after reaching 
the plant. In case the raw material is shale or rock, crushers 
and dry pans are usually used, while for soft and stiff mud, 
refining rolls or various forms of pulverizers are used. 

Where the material is located a short distance from the plant, 
a convenient arrangement is to control the hoist or conveyer 
and the crushing machinery from the same point. 

The usual drive for the conveyor from the storage is by belting 
from the motor driving the crushing machinery, although in 
some cases it is more convenient to use an individual motor. 

Crushing machinery is usually of such type that belting is 
the most suitable method of applying motors, although some 
types of crushers operate at suitable speeds for direct coupling 
of the motors. Motors with good starting and pull-out torque 
characteristics are required by all types of crushing machinery. 

Dry pans are usually driven by constant speed motors geared 
to the dry pan shaft. The vibration of this machine is very 
severe and it is advisable that the motor shaft be rigidly sup- 
ported by an outboard bearing. It makes an improved arrange- 
ment to provide a flexible coupling between the gearing and the 
motor as this prevents the transmission of vibration to the motor 
to a large extent. This is especially important with respect 
to d-c. motors. 

An arrangement for dry pan drive has recently been proposed 
whereby the motor is mounted on the top of the pan, and the 
motor shaft is rigidly supported by a pedestal bearing mounted 
upon the frame. Such an arrangement is very compact and 
should mean a reasonable life to the motor. 

The pug mill and auger machines may be driven by motors 
belted or geared to the respective machines. Because of the 
large pitch of gears of these machines, considerable vibration 
results, and flexible cauplings should be used if the motors are 
geared. The auger machine will require more power than any 
other machine in the plant and may require one-third of the total. 
Jn making this application, careful consideration should be given 
regarding the starting current taken by the motor and the 
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capacity of the power plant. If there isno clutch between the. 
motor and the auger, the motor will be required to start fre- 
quently, and if the current taken by this motor is near the ca-_ 
pacity of the power plant, serious trouble from plant operation 
may result, due to excessive drop on the line voltage. In 
smaller capacity machines, the pug mill and auger are often 
combined in one unit, in which case, belting is the usual method - 
of drive. 

The cutters, represses and conveyers between the various — 
machines require little power and may be driven from the motors 
driving the machines upon whose operation they are dependent, ~ 
or individually by small motors. 

When individual drive is used, the motors are as a rule, geared 
to the driven machinery, offering the advantage of less space 
required and lower maintenance costs. For machines which 
are started without load and‘are driven by motors 50 h.p. or 
smaller in capacity, squirrel cage motors will give satisfactory 
operation. 

The operation of the pug mill and auger machine is practically 
constant, but an occasional stop is necessary. Under these 
conditions, the machines will be full of material which hardens 
if the shut down is of appreciable length, and if the machines are 
not provided with clutches, the starting requirements on the 
motor are severe. For such installations, a wound rotor motor is 
advisable. 

Motors for blowers and exhaust fans will be required according 
to the type of kilns and method of drying used. These machines 
are required to operate 24 hours per day and for these applica- 
tions, central station power can be used to good advantage, as 
it eliminates the necessity of the operation of an auxiliary engine 
at light load at night, as required by engine drive. 

The power requirements for making brick vary considerably 
with the kind of material used, the product made, and the 
methods used for obtaining the product and to approximate the 
power required per unit output, is only possible after the layout 
of the plant is made. 

The table on the following page gives anoutlineof theoutputand — 
power requirements of a number of brick manufacturing plants. 

It is to be noted that the soft mud plant making common 
brick requires the lowest amount of power for production. This — 
is due to the fact that little crushing of material is required. 
The stiff mud plant requires considerably more power than the — 
soft mud plant, due to increased power for crushing and the 
power requirements of this type of plant vary greatly, according 
to the hardness of material. 

Considering the power requirements of the individual machines, 
tests have shown that 35-40 h.p. is sufficient to drive a9-ft. dry 
pan, when working at full capacity. The dry pan is the most 
usual grinding machine used in stiff mud plants. The power 
requirements of auger machines vary considerably, according 
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to their size. For machines of capacities up to 7500 bricks per 
hour, 10 h.p. per 1000 bricks per hour is approximately required, 
while for the larger machines of capacities, 25,000 to 40,000 
bricks per hour, 5 h.p. per 1000 bricks per hour would seem 
ample. The pug mills will require approximately one-half of 
the power required by brick machines of the same capacity. 
The conveyors about the brick plant are a simple mechanical 
proposition, as to power requirements, although 50 per cent 
should be added to the calculated power requirements in order 
to take care of the friction losses. The h.p. requirements of, 
fans and blowers must be obtained from the manufacturers 
of these machines. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


E. W. Pilgrim: Rubber as it is received by the manufacturer 
of rubber goods is in two forms, crude rubber and plantation 
rubber. 

Crude rubber is gathered from wild rubber trees by natives 
and is worked up by them into balls about the same shape and 
half again as large as the American football, and before it can 
be used it must be washed to free it from dirt, after which it is 
worked up into sheets and dried. 

Plantation rubber is gathered from cultivated trees, washed 
and dried at the plantation and shipped in the form of sheets. 

The first treatment which crude rubber must undergo is 
washing. The large pieces of rubber are put in a tank of hot © 
water and left to soak until softened. This makes it easy to 
free the rubber of dirt during the process that follows. 

The large pieces, after having softened, are first put through a 
‘““cracker.’’ This machine consists of two sets of rolls, both 
corrugated, and is really a rough washer. In this machine the 
rubber is torn up and rolled out into rough corrugated sheets. 
After passing through the cracker several times it is taken over 
to the finishing washer. This machine is the same as the cracker - 
except that the rolls have finer corrugations. Here the rubber 
is rolled out into a fairly smooth sheet. Water is kept flowing 
over the material in both the above mills. 

After washing the sheets are dried in a room heated by steam 
pipes or by hot air blown through by fans. A later process 
consists of putting the sheets in an oven heated by steam 
and from which the air is pumped, making a vacuum. Rubber 
is dried by this process very quickly. 

The power required for driving the various machines in the 
rubber industry varies greatly as, for instance, a washer having 
two rolls, 16 in. diameter by 30 in. in length used in break- 
ing down scrap rubber averages about 25 h.p., but if used for 
breaking down pure rubber gum the power required will be 
about 50 h.p. 

The above figures are for individual motor drive. Most mills 
connect a line of washers to one motor, the motor being connected 
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to a line shaft running beneath the floor. The washers being 
geared to this shaft, the peak load of one machine, which is often 
100 per cent more than the normal load, will come during the 
light load of another machine and normal load is thus maintained 
on the larger motor. With this arrangement a 100-h.p. motor 
would be ample for five mills washing scrap rubber and a 150- 
h.p. motor for four mills washing pure gum rubber. 

In a washing room having a rough washer containing three 
rolls, each roll 15 in. diameter by 24 in. long, running at 
21 rev. per min.; two finishing washers containing two rolls, each 
roll 18 in. in diameter by 36 in. long, running at 25 rev. 
per min., and one tub heater, a 100-h.p. motor is installed and the 
following data are taken from a test record, breaking down crude 
rubber. 

During this test the rough rolls were working, and the smooth 
rolls running light, the smooth having been loosened slightly. 


Average line shaft speed............... 126 rev. per min. 
Average Speed Ob rOllno stint acne a teoteee 21 rev. per min. 
Average armature voltage...........:.. 255 

length of recond-ie. Silas. att aeerc 11 min. 42 sec. 
Mit tian tim, De Wee cee roe cai hee ners Srcyou = 3.45 
Miaxarmatimambsth., ya setaergs co can sel erate ee 97.3 

Reece VAC Olle Da renee eee TOOT 
Aneragelvalielorb.psaraate, Sealey 26.7 


The above consists of both working cycles and periods of 
running light, while attendant was obtaining raw material. 
The following are the values for any working cycle: 


Highest average h.p. for any working period...... 53.5 
Highest r. m.s. value of h.p. for any working period 54.5 
Highest maximum horse power for any working period 97.3 


These last figures represent the extent to which the rolls might 
be loaded provided the operator was kept continuously supplied 
with raw material, and should be used in case an individual 
motor is desired to operate each set of rolls. 

The following figures cover similar conditions, rough rolls 
running light and finishing rolls under load. 


Average speed of line shaft............. 126 rev. per min. 
Average speed ofrolls................--. 25 rev. per min. 
Darationorrecords: sy aesn eat se - 22 min. 10 sec. 
Naximunm bith. Pe 4a2ee Pearce dese ssa 49e1 
MyBravieagbtion! [Ds |S lope oy oo odo aaoce oa cume 5.5 
Rian sstvaluciofvp tht psk.e.A8. Sa.Ne 23.4 
Average value of b. h. p...............- 20.8 
Highest average b.h.p. any working 

DEM OUN er hat. ste c brorie.e tty. eee 41.5 
Maximum h.p. for any working period.... 49.1 


From the above we can assume that if both sets of washing 
rolls are to be operated continuously under load and driven by 
one motor, the motor should have a continuous capacity of 96 
h.p. and be capable of a momentary overload of 143.4 h.p. 
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The peak loads come at a time when the operator throws large ~ 
pieces of pure para rubber into the cracker. The momentary 
h.p. is very great but this drops off immediately after the stock 
is broken down. 

Mill Line: The most general arrangement of mixing and 
warming mills is to connect a large motor to one end of a long 
shaft running underneath the floor and gearing the mills to this 
shaft. If there are only two or three mills connected a bar 
wound induction motor is satisfactory provided the power 
companies do not object to the starting load in which case motor 
with resistance in the rotor should be selected. Where there are 
a large number of mills connected a wound-rotor motor with 
external resistance must be used. 

The mill line is always. protected by a mechanical or electrical 
brake which can be applied in case of accident, from any 
machine. 

In the mixing mills the rubber after it has been washed and 
dried is mixed with compounds which are thoroughly worked in. 
After this operation the rubber is stored until needed and before 
being used is put through the warmer where it is heated and 
softened to a condition so that it can be used. 

The following data are taken from the test of a 375-h.p. motor 
driving a mill line to which were geared the following machines: 

2 mixing and warming mills having one roll 20 in. diameter 
and the other 22 in.in diameter, each 72 in. long. Speed of rolls 
25% rev. per min. 

1 mixing and warming mill, having one roll 20 in. diameter 
and the other 18 in. in diameter, each 60 in. long. Speed of rolls 
263 rev. per min. 

1 mill having two rolls, each roll 20 in. diameter by 48 
in, long. Speed of rolls 22 rev. per min. 

1 mill having two rolls, each 18 in. diameter by 36 in. long. 
Speed of rolls 34 rev. per min. 

1 mill used as a masticator having two rolls each 18 in. 
diameter by 48 in. long, running at 24 rev. per min. 

On a typical run mixing compounds having about 30 per cent 
para the following results were recorded: 


Maximumohspht.. ou. a 0c ce oe ae ce ee 345 
Average hips Se. 20ks St ee ee 220 
Roms. hip} ives: hate) eer se eee 225 


Calenders: The calender is used for three different purposes: 
skim coating, which consists of spreading rubber over the surface 
of cloth; frictioning, which consists of rubbing the rubber into 
the fabricso that the cloth is entirely filled with rubber compound; 
calendering or sheeting rubber, which consists in passing the stock 
through the rolls and taking it off in sheets of different widths 
and thicknesses depending upon what it is to be used for. Inthe 
process of skim coating the top roll is hot and runs at about two- 
thirds the speed of the middle and bottom rolls. The middle 
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and bottom rolls are cool. Cloth is passed between the bottom 
and middle rolls. 

In frictioning all three rolls are hot. The top and bottom rolls 
run at about three eighths the speed of the middle roll, the fabric 
to be frictioned running between the middle and bottom roll. 

In calendering all three rolls run at the same speed. The top 

roll is warm, middle roll hot and bottom roll cool, and the rubber 
is taken off the bottom of the bottom roll. 

Each of the above operations is performed most efficiently 
at different speeds and in order to obtain uniform quality of 
product it is necessary that the speed at which the rolls run 
during the various processes remain constant as variations in 
speed with variations in load gives an imperfect product. Be- 
cause the d-c. motor can be designed for a wide range of speed 
and controlled so as to give a small increase in speed with each 
step of the controller as well as the advantage of dynamic braking 
in case of emergency, this motor is preferred for calender-drives, 
the usual speed range being from 300 to 900 rev. per min. or 
235 to 950 rev. per min. We know of one or two installations 
where a-c. motors are used for driving calenders, but on account 
of the impossibility of obtaining a wide range of speed, the a-c. 
motor is practically limited to driving calenders where only one 
class of work is handled. 

The power required in calendering varies approximately di- 
rectly proportional to the speed, although this rule does not apply 
for the lower speed as the power required is slightly more than 
‘a straight line curve would show. Frictioning requires more 
power as it is performed at a higher speed. Skim coating is done 
at intermediate speeds and calendering at the lower speeds. 

The ideal drive for calenders on which all classes of work are per- 
formed consists of a d-c. three to one or four to one adjustable 
speed motor controlled by an automatic contactor control, the 
operator manipulating the control from the push button station 
located on the calender housing. The field rheostat mounted 
on the side of the calender housing and graduated in yards per 
minute controls the speed. From the push button station it is 
possible to start, stop, reverse, or slow down the motor for 
threading in another roll of fabric. 

The following sizes of motors are usually supplied for driving 
three-roll calenders used in automobile tire factories: 


The horse power mentioned above is the power required when 
the calender is operated at maximum speed. 

One of the largest three-roll calenders built has rolls 32 in. 
in diameter by 90 in. face and requires a 250-h.p. motor. 

The following data were obtained on a calender when running 
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rubber compound at a constant thickness of 20 mils and varying 
speed, width of sheet 36 in. 


Motor Surface speed 
rev. per min. HEP: of roll, yd. 
462 4.88 23.5 
500 6.25 25.5 
535 6.22 27.3 
571 6.35 29.1 
618 7.67 31.5 
670 8.15 34.2 
638 8.17 32.6 
600 7.02 30.6 
570 6.73 29.1 
500 6.20 25.5 
455 5.62 23.2 


The above tests were taken on a 16 in. by 44 in. calender 
and the table indicates the increase of h.p. with increase of speed. 

The following table indicates the results obtained from the 
same calender and the same compound running at the same speed 
and varying the thickness of the stock. 


Thickness of Ft. per min. 
stock in mils ESP of rolls 
20 10.4 30.3 
30 Teh 32.3 
40 6.10 32.7 
50 4.96 33.2 
60 6.24 32.6 
70 T2008 3202) 
80 6.38 32.3 
90 6.92 32.5 
100 6.46 32.6 


The above table leads us to believe that the power required 
at a given speed varies inversely as the thickness. The most 
important factor which has a considerable effect on the power 
consumption and one which causes varying results when different _ 
conditions are varied is the size of the rolls which are fed into the 
calender. It is evident that when a large roll of compound is 
being fed into the calender a large surface of the calender roll 
is rubbing on the compound and the power required to reduce 
large rolls of compound to sheets is consequently greater than 
that required for the smaller rolls. 

The following is a list of typical installations: 


rev. per 


Size of mill Iie min. Material 

22 by 60in. warming.... 75 720 automobile tires 
10 by 22 by 36° in. 

rubber refiner....).... 40 720 ~ 
18 by 36 in. three-roll 

WESUE et netstat ae 900 < a 
16 by 24 in. sheeter...... 20 720 * eS 
18by 40in.warming.... 40 720 ig ‘i 
24 by 66 in. three-roll 

calendenws sinus arsckes 90 300/900 z ef 
AN GHoXS Naa yelon kat ween oe 15 900 "inner tube 
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One tube wrapper, one buffing machine and one rag wrapper 
for automobile inner tubes, 5 h.p.—1800 rev. per min. belted to 
line shaft. 

_ One 100 h.p. 600 rev. per min. motor driving one 16 in. by. 24 
in. washer, one 14 in. by 30 in. tin roll, one 14 in. by 34 in. 
tin roll, one 14 in. by 18 in. by 28 in. dust grinder, one wash 
tub, material manufactured hard rubber novelties. 

_ One 200 h.p. 600 rev. per min. motor driving three 18 in. by 50 
in. and one 50 in. by 36 in. warming and mixing mills, material 
manufactured hard rubber novelties. 

One 75 h.p. 720 rev. per min. motor for driving one 16 in. by 
42 in. mixing mill, one 15 in. by 24 in. washer, one tube machine. 
Material manufactured, automobile inner tubes. 

The usual arrangement of the factory for the manufacture of 
automobile tires is as follows: 

At the rear of the building are the washers, drying room, and 
compounding rooms. Along each side and near the windows are 
the calenders. Between the two rows of calenders are the mix- 
ing and warming mills. Cloth drying machines are installed 
convenient to the calender. Next along one side of the building 
are the fabric cutters and then the tire wrapping machines. On 
the opposite side are the vulcanizers. The offices and store- 
room are near the front of the building. 

L. L. Tatum: There is one point that has been standing out 
before me very strongly for the last year or so, and that is as to 
the increased responsibility for the completeness of the equip- 
ment on the part of those in the electric art who are making 
industrial motor applications. The papers this afternoon have 
brought out a thorough study of the power applications, the 
type of motor required, and the conditions under which the motor 
is operated. Machinery people treat that as a foreign art. Due 
regard to economy requires that most of our applications should 
be made on new machines, and that means the manufacture of 
new machinery rather than the rebuilding of existing machinery. 

To too great an extent we have considered our responsibility 
as ended when we recommended suitable equipment. We have 
not carried our responsibility further to the proper assembly of 
the equipment on the machine. Many of these machines go 
into small plants that maintain no suitable electrical force and 
are at the mercy of the local contractor for assembly and in- 
stallation, and my own experience has been that the machines 
suffer a good deal from these local contractors. That fact was 
driven home particularly one Sunday afternoon this past winter 
when I was called out to help a poor fellow get his machine 
running by Monday morning. He could not find any one else. 
The local contractor had fallen down completely. It was a 
simple job, but before the owner of that plant gets through with 
it, there will be trouble. The plant will be condemned by the 
wiring inspector, and condemned by the safety man. They had 
on the machine so-called safety features which no safety board 
would pass. 
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The responsibility of the man who provides the motor, in my 
opinion, should include the complete installation, to see that 
it is properly mounted, adjusted, and connected, so as to relieve 
the man who buys the installation from the constant annoyance 
of condemnation by inspectors of his apparatus, and the expense 
of rebuilding it before he gets it right. 

There are one or two machinery manufacturers who carry 
their assembly to the complete mounting of the motor and con- 
troller, wiring them complete, ready for the attachment of the 
power wires, which any ordinary contractor can do in proper 
form. This practise should be the rule, not the exception. 

I find that a great many possible users of electrical machinery 
are afraid to put it in, just because of the trouble they always get 
into through improper assembly and installation. The responsi- 
bility should rest on the machinery man of making the equip- 
ment complete. This is a matter of education of the machinery 
manufacturer which we are in the best position to carry out. 

J. C. Lincoln: There was one installation made in a printing 
plant in Cleveland which may be of interest, in showing how 
some problems are met. The manager of this particular plant 
was an “efficiency man’. He wanted to find out how the work- 
men were doing. He knew that some of his job pressmen would 
start out, and when he was in the room would run the presses 
so as to get 2,000 or 2,100 impressions an hour, and when he was 
not in the room they would not get out so many. This instal- 
lation was put in, and information was given the manager of 
the plant of the operations of the men in this way: He had some 
twelve or fourteen small job presses and about eight or ten large 
presses, varying in size, the presses requiring a motor of from 
5 h.p. to 15 h.p. On a large board in his office was placed a 
voltmeter, and then a meter and lamp for each press in the estab- 
lishment. Connections were made so that whenever the press 
was running the lamp belonging to that particular press was 
lighted. Furthermore, these voltmeters were so calibrated that 
the impressions per hour were given by the meter. In this way 
the manager sitting at his desk could look at the switchboard and 
see at a glance which presses were in operation and how many 
impressions an hour they were producing. The plan has been 
in operation for two or three years. We have not heard any 
complaint about it, and presume it is giving good service. 

J. H. Davis: I was very much interested in Mr. Stafford’s 
paper on electricity in grain elevators because the matter of the 
exportation of grain is of unusual importance on account of the 
European war. We have two very large elevators which we 
are about to electrify, and the question of just how to do it is 
under consideration and has been for some time. 

I have not had an opportunity of reading Mr. Stafford’s paper 
very critically, but in looking over it superficially I see no refer- 
ence to the vacuum system of handling grain. From my view- 
point, it would appear that that system of handling grain offers 
many advantages over the old method. 
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I think perhaps it may not be out of place to mention here 
some of the difficulties in the way of the present method of 
handling grain. I presume Mr. Stafford has studied the subject 
very closely, perhaps much more closely than I have, but it falls 
to my lot to decide how we shall do these things, so far as our 
own elevators are concerned. When the cars come to us loaded, 
we will say with wheat, they have an additional door known as 
a grain door, made of rough timber and nailed to the car, inside 
of the regular door, which is closed, and thecarissealed. The 
cars reach us and we take them in eight- or ten-car lengths into our 
grain elevator.and there we have track pits and the regular door is 
opened and the grain dooris taken down. It is quitea problem, to 
remove these grain doors. Unless you have actually seen the 
difficulties involved, you do not appreciate how it delays or 
slows down the whole operation. What I am getting at is 
this—by the vacuum system of handling grain we can allow the 
grain door to stay as it is by simply carrying into the car a rein- 
forced hose, built around a wire frame so as to prevent collapse 
of the hose, as the air is removed. This method would readily 
provide for the removal of the grain, would not necessitate the 
removal of the grain doors and it would entirely remove all 
necessity for shoveling the grain through the doors of the cars. 
It may be that such a method of handling grain will not prove to 
be practicable. A test has recently been made at Quebec of 
this method of handling grain, but unfortunately I was unable 
to have a representative there, but I understand that, while 
they were in a measure successful, the details of the equipment 
were not worked out so as to be entirely successful in every respect. 


DREDGES AND EXCAVATING MACHINERY 


H. W. Rogers: Mr. Rushmore presents a table of manufacturers 
by industries in which are mentioned, “Iron and Steel” and ‘‘Cop- 
per, Smelting and Refining”. Bothof these industries naturally 
suggest the mining industry on which they are dependent and with 
which they are closely allied. Under the heading of ‘‘Costs’’, Item 
4, reference is made to the economic value of electric drive, which 
introduces the subject of the electrification of dredges and 
excavating machinery. 

In so far as the mining industry is concerned this type of 
machinery may be classed under the following heads: 

. Dragline excavators. 

. Revolving shovels. 

. Railway shovels. 

. Strippers. 

. Hydraulic dredges. 

. Elevator dredges. yi 

The dragline excavator or bucket-scraper has a limited field 
of operation in the California gold fields but otherwise 1s confined 
almost entirely to contracting work, while the revolving shovel, 
railway shovel, and stripper are used very extensively in mining 
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operations, particularly in the iron and copper mines of Michigan 
and Minnesota, the copper mines of Utah and the coal fields 
of Kansas, Missouri and Virginia. 

The dragline excavator might be classed with the locomotive 
crane and revolving derrick as it is of similar construction, and, 
since such machines operate on a very much slower cycle than 
the shovel, which isequipped witha rigid dipper handle, they may 
readily be equipped with either d-c. or a-c. motors depending 
on the source of power available. In the electrification of a 
shovel there are many important points to be considered and 
what may be said of the railway shovel is equally true of the 
revolving shovel and stripper, the latter being really a revolving 
shovel of a much larger type and greater capacity. 

There is probably no other class of machinery that presents 
a duty cycle as severe as that of the shovel, which is very short, 
varying from 7 to 12 sec. on the hoist, from 7 to 12 sec. on the 
thrust, and from 10 to 18 sec. on the swing, making a complete 
_ cycle in from 17 to 30 sec. and the motor to meet these require- 
ments must have a sufficiently low armature inertia to permit of 
rapid acceleration and quick reversals under small power. It 
should also be a motor of rugged design as it must be subjected 
to severe overloads and shocks and frequent reversals. This 
is especially true of the hoist motors, and, to a lesser degree, of 
the swing motor; the thrust motor being practically stalled during 
the digging operation, although it may revolve or overhaul, 
according to conditions, and is gperated at full speed only after 
the hoisting operation is completed. 

In laying out an electric shovel drive there are really four 
things to be considered; namely, the speed at maximum torque, 
the speed at light load, the power required by the motor, and 
the gear ratio. An increase in the gear ratio results in a decrease 
in power at both light and heavy loads, and increase in the speed 
at heavy loads, and a decrease in the speed at light loads. 

The d-c. series motor has the characteristics of the steam 
engine, in that it gives its heaviest torque on starting, speeds up 
under light loads, and slows down under heavy loads. It is 
much easier to control and requires considerably less apparatus, 
in so far as the control is concerned, than the a-c. equipment. 

With the a-c. slip-ring motor it is impossible to obtain the 
maximum torque on starting; and the light-load speed, which 
1s very important, is limited by the synchronous speed. The 
only means of improving this disadvantage is to reduce the gear 
ratio or use a higher speed motor, either of which methods would 
mean an increase in the capacity of the motors and an increase 
in the inertia, which would result in an increase in the power 
required and a slower acceleration, both of which are undesirable. 
Under such conditions the natural result is a much larger kv-a. 
capacity in transformers for the induction motors than the kw. 
capacity of motor generator set for the d-c. motors. 

There is undoubtedly a greater demand for electric shovels 
for a-c. operation than for d-c. operation, but neither type of 
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motor should be applied without a full knowledge of the existing 
conditions and the characteristics of the steam engine, as mis- 
applications will only tend to defer progress in this field of en- 
gineering. A very careful study of this subject in connection 
with existing electric shovels and thorough testing has proven 
beyond all doubt that the d-c. series motor is better adapted 
to this service than the a-c. slip-ring motor, and, although it is 
possible to operate a shovel with slip-ring motors the disadvantage 
of such an application render it undesirable. 

It can be safely said, however, that with a proper application 
of motors, the electric shovel will equal or surpass the steam 
shovel in every respect and will eventually replace it. Although 
the electric shovel requires an increased investment, the reduction 
in labor and repair charges and the elimination of boiler and feed 
water troubles will warrant it. 

The saving in operating expense of the electric shovel over the 
steam shovel will depend somewhat upon the comparative cost 
of coal and electric power and will vary for different localities, 
but it should be remembered that the electrically operated 
shovel eliminates the fireman, the watchman, the coal passer, 
teaming of one-half day, the use of water, and considerable 
waste. The natural increased wear and tear of parts having a 
transverse motion as compared with those having rotary motion 
should be considered. 

The following data applies to one of the larger types of shovel, 
but is typical of all shovels and clearly indicates what may be 
reasonably expected of the electric shovel. In these figures no 
account whatever has been taken of the possible saving in the 
cost of fuel as this must be considered for each individual case. 


Labor per Shift. Steam Electric 
SHOVEL mUMier et ee ie es oe ae O00) 6 6.00 
(Craema nea ross oe ee eat A eee ~ 4.00 4.00 
ID neeiae\e holy cn aes a4 gE Oe tes ROTOR cineca REE Ok CaCO 2,60 Bye tt 
Sixepetmienaatadil 60 Cobeeie eres enc] Seeey ee taper) 1s 10.50 10.50 
(ONE R KE MOREY Me SOM Mer Sees Ee Re een een 1.75 eet OX 
OimemcOa Massel N Te eRe trie | ose neta ae 1.50 
BPeduaime Cay ay ee te ree eae kare eee eee 2.50 me 
Omtaridiwasten me teh Bae a sistiod h AS 1.50 5 (h3) 

“Praga lee ee ee lier ae a se Sees ae ee $30.25 $21.25 

Savino melecimCvOVierStCall mes. ems aga aie a2) «i 21.25 


$ 9.00 per shift. 


For convenience in comparing the costs of operation on steam 
and electric shovels the costs are all reduced to a day basis. 


Electric 
Equivalent 
Steam _d-c. ae 
Interestiat Gipericent:1\e...cicni: sani $ 5.20 $7.75 $10. 
Depreciation at 43%.........++-+-- one 6.00 8.43 
1 PAcepoyenin tora (OCA Sanat ele AEN eRe I is sits cisete 


HEPAT ate ones terre sues» Fenton as « one ; 10. 
Wabos (pesishaht yy. ee has At 30.25 21.25 21.25 


MOL aInCOS UE Sit usMar. «ys 0¢riG esl aie $48.14 $42.75 $51.38 
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It has been assumed that, owing to weather conditions, delays, 
etc., the shovel working year consists of 150 days, and the above 
figures are based on this assumption; also that the shovel is only 
working one shift a day. 

If the shovel works three shifts a day instead of one shift a 
day, the interest and depreciation will remain the same, provided 
the shovel is kept in repair. It is reasonable to assume that the 
repairs will increase when working three shifts, but not in direct 
proportion; therefore, this item has been increased 50 per cent. 


Electric 

Equiva- 

lent 

Steam d-c. a-c. 
Interest at 6 per cent......... $5.20 $7.75 $10.85 
Depreciation at 42%........ 4.03 6.00 8.43 

Riepairsratello pasar ee eee « 13.00 weak Mens. 
a Repairs:ate0 [oars ene ane Saints 11.63 16.28 
Tabor (threershikts) awe 90.75 63.75 63.75 


Total cost (three shifts)... .$112.98 $89.13 $99.31 


These figures clearly indicate that the electric shovel is a 
better proposition than the steam shovel, that the d-c. equip- 
ment is far superior to the a-c. equipment and that the saving in 
operating expenses will warrant the increased investment. 

The control on either the d-c. or the a-c. equipment is revers- 
ible and entirely automatic, all panels being equipped with 
automatic acceleration, the hoist and crowd panels being also 
equipped with a “jam”’ relay which inserts resistance in the 
circuit in case of very heavy overloads but does not open the 
circuit, the resistance being automatically cut out again by the 
same relay when the overload disappears. The master control- 
lers are located similar to the operating levers on a steam shovel 
ee “pe a steam operator will be entirely at home on an electric 
shovel. 

In selecting a shovel equipment it should be remembered that 
although it is possible to operate with alternating current, it is 
cheaper to use the d-c. equipment, even with a motor-generator 
set, and have an outfit which more nearly approaches the 
characteristics of the steam shovel, and has much simpler control 
apparatus and requires considerably less power to operate it 
than the a-c. equipment with transformers. 

The hydraulic or suction dredge has never been favorably 
considered for mining operations although the modern elevator 
dredge followed closely and was, in a large part, due to an attempt 
to mine with the aid of powerful pumps which were suggestive 
of a more highly satisfactory method. It has long been used, 
however, as a successful machine, by contractors for excavation 
of material below the water level and, although not designed for 
the excavation of rock, such material frequently passes through 
the pump without any difficulty. Ordinarily it is used in sand, 
gravel or loam, although there is one at Columbus, Ohio, working 
in blue clay and one at Calumet working in copper tailings. 
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The electrical equipment of such machines is not entirely new 
as there are quite a number that have been in successful opera- 
tion for several years. 

The greater portion of them, however, are steam operated. 

Ordinarily the equipment consists of the main pump motor, 
the cutter motor, the winch motor, the service pump motors and 
bilge pumps, with the necessary control and switchboard but 
these may be and often are supplemented by a compressor motor, 
a small motor-generator set for the searchlight or an additional 
motor for operating a ‘“‘ giant.’’ The operation of such machines 
is practically continuous and it is an ideal application for a-c. 
induction motors. The main pump, which is by far the greater 
portion of the load, may vary between 200 h.p. and 1250 h.p., 
depending on the size of pump and the head against which it 
operates. Since the greater part of the head is friction head and 
the discharge line varies in length between wide limits it is 
necessary to compensate for this change in the speed of the pump 
and consequently a variable speed induction motor should be 
used.with provision for from 25 to 33 per cent reduction in speed. 

Both the cutter and winch motors should be of the variable 
speed type while the remaining motors may be squirrel cage 
type. While there may or may not be a saving in the cost of 
power, there is a saving in labor and repairs and a considerable 
saving in the first cost of the dredge resulting from the use of 
motors. 

The hull may be smaller and the operating hours longer, while 
the dirt and grease resulting from the use of boilers, steam engines 
and coal bunkers is eliminated. 

The elevator dredge of the close connected bucket type is 
used to a certain extent for excavation but is largely confined to 
gold and platinum mining. It varies in capacity from 39 cu. 
ft. buckets to 16 cu. ft. buckets and consists essentially of a digger 
or bucket line; revolving screen, sluice tables and boxes, stacker 
for carrying away the tailings, high and low pressure pumps, 
priming pumps, amalgamator and occasionally a sand pump and 
“ciant.’’ There are more than a hundred of these dredges 
operating in the country and although some are equipped with 
steam engines, the greater part are electrically driven with a-c. 
motors. 

The steam driven dredge can hardly be considered economical 
in sizes larger than 73 cu. ft. and it is practically impossible to 
operate the largest ones with steam as there is no available space 
for such an equipment, in fact, the larger sizes of dredge practi- 
cally owe their existence to the electric motor. 


"Tip SuGAR INDUSTRY 


C. A. Kelsey: Few people realize the extent of the sugar 
industry. Sugar is commonly considered as a luxury but al- 
though a large part of the total production of sugar 1s used in 
the manufacture of ‘confections there is still a very considerable 
amount used directly as a food product. 
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The total world production of cane and beet sugar for the 
season of 1913-1914 was 18,687,000 tons, of which 9,777,000 tons 
was cane sugar. The United States imported in the year 1913, 
2,890,667 tons but produced only 852,472 tons, making a total 
consumption of 3,743,139 tons. This gives a per capita consump- 
tion of 85.4 lb. per annum. Of the above amount consumed 
in the United States, cane sugar constitutes the greater portion. 
the amount of beet sugar being a very small portion of the total. 

Briefly the process of producing sugar from cane consists of 
expressing the juice from the cane, evaporating the water, crystal- 
lizing the sucrose, and separating the sugar from the molasses. 

The cane is delivered to the mill on special flat cars having the 
sides and ends of open construction. There are two ways of 
delivering the cane from the cars to the cane hopper. First, 
by transfer hoist, whereby portions of a carload are lifted out of 
the top of the.car by cables which have been passed around the 
cane. This requires a hoist motor mounted on a standard hoist. 
Second, the car is switched on to a track section which can be 
tilted either sidewise or endwise. In the former case, the plat- 
form can be tilted around a balanced point requiring therefore a 
very small motor of intermittent rating. Where the car is 
tilted endwise, a hoist motor mounted on a standard will generally 
be employed. This requires a motor and hoist of sufficient capac- 
ity to lift half of the combined weight of the car and cane. 

The cane is dumped in to a hopper from whence a conveyer 
pulls the cane up on to the main cane carrier. The idea of 
breaking the conveyor up into two sections is to provide means 
for depositing a uniform layer of cane on to the section feeding 
the crusher. Both sections of the cane conveyor require variable 
speed drive. The second section or main carrier requires vari- 
able speed in order to give a constant feed to the crusher, depend- 
ing upon the character of the cane and the desired rate of grinding. 
_ The crusher consists of a set of two corrugated rolls and is 
intended to break up the cane into short sections and to lay it 
open so that the main rolls can force out the remaining juice. 
The main rolls are adjusted to deliver a constant thickness of 
crushed cane to the succeeding rolls. As the crusher extracts 
about 65 per cent of the total juice, the portion going to the first 
mill is composed largely of fiber. With a variation in the per- 
centage of fibre content in the cane coming from different sec- 
tions or at different periods of the season, the amount of crushed 
cane delivered by the crusher with a constant feed, will vary. 
As the rolls require with a given speed a constant rate of crushed 
cane the crusher must operate at variable speed. 

An operator is required at the crusher to regulate the feeding 
of the first roll and as alternating current is best suited for the 
general mill conditions, a variable speed motor of the wound- 
rotor type is satisfactory for the service. 

As mentioned before, the main rolls are adjusted for a constant 
spacing between the rolls. A variation in the character of the 
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cane producing a higher or lower percentage of fiber or a variation 
in the rate of grinding, calls for both a difference in the relative 
and absolute speeds of the different rolls. The relative speeds 
can be obtained by suitable gearing to motors of the same speed 
where the mills are to be individually driven. These speed ratios 
are, however, suitable for one class of cane. With a varying 
cane it is desirable to readjust the relative speed. Variable 
speed motors have not proven satisfactory under these conditions 
as the load is found to vary from time to time even when care is 
taken to produce a uniform feed. The variable speed a-c. 
motor under these conditions gives an unsatisfactory speed 
regulation, rendering it difficult of control. 

There are times when on account of shortage of cane or some 
reduction in the capacity of the sugar house, that it is desirable 
to keep the rolls running at reduced output. As mentioned 
before the speed control of a variable speed motor, driving cane 
rolls is unsatisfactory. A means of meeting this requirement, 
is however, had, in reducing the frequency and voltage of the 
a-c. circuit, by means of the reduction in speed of the prime mover. 
Where the pumps have been designed to meet this condition, 
the frequency of the whole power system can be reduced, as all 
of the pumping and conveying apparatus can properly be cor- 
respondingly reduced in speed. One exception to this is the 
centrifugals, which must be operated at their proper speed in 
order to insure completely drying the sugar crystals. This 
can be taken care of, however, by splitting up the power circuits 
leaving the main rolls to be driven by an independent. generator. 
The motors for the main rolls should therefore be constant speed 
type, but on account of their size, and the high static friction, 

_which they have to overcome, they should be of the wound rotor 
type with a resistance for starting purposes only. 

The crushed cane coming from the last set of rolls is called 
bagasse, and is conveyed by scraper type of conveyers to the 
furnaces, usually located between the boilers. In a properly 
electrified sugar mill the bagasse should meet all of the require- 
ments for fuel with the exception of a very small amount of wood 
required to kindle the bagasse. These conveyers operate at 
constant speed and as the material is soft and not liable to jam 
the conveyer, constant-speed squirrel cage motors are here 
employed. 

The juice extracted by the crushing plant is delivered to a 
screen where particles of cane are filtered and left on the screen. 
A scraper conveyer takes the cane refuse from the screen and 
deposits it on a cross conveyer, which in turn dumps it on to the 
cane passing between the first and second set of main rolls. _ 

The raw juice is pumped to alkalizing tanks where milk of 
lime is added. This is to neutralize the acids formed by fer- 
mentation and to produce insoluble compounds from the non- 
sugar element. Centrifugal pumps are here employed, driven 
by constant-speed squirrel cage motors. 
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The milk of lime is produced in the plant by the solution of 
slaked lime, the action taking place in a small tank provided with 
a paddle for stirring up and mixing the contents. From here 
it is pumped to a storage tank. A small centrifugal pump is 
here used to discharge the mixture. The motor is a constant 
speed, squirrel cage type. 

The tanks into which the raw juice is discharged and in which 
the milk of lime is added, are provided with some means 
of mechanically mixing the milk of lime and the raw juice. 
The paddles are either driven direct by vertical motors or geared 
down to horizontal motors, in either case constant speed squirrel 
cage motors are used. 

The alkalized juice is then pumped through a heater from 
whence it discharges into defecator tanks. Here the juice is 
brought up to the boiling point in open tanks. The heat acting 
on the albumenoids forms a flocculent precipitate. Part of this 
settles to the bottom and part rises to the surface, forming a 
thick, black dirty scum. The clear liquid forms in between two 
layers and is then decanted and pumped to the evaporators or 
multiple effects. A centrifugal pump is here used driven by a 
constant speed squirrel cage motor. The scum and sediment 
are diluted with additional water and then passed to the filter 
presses. The nature of the material requires a triplex pump. 
The pump is driven by a constant speed squirrel cage motor. 
The size of the motor permits its being thrown on to the line in 
case a compensator does not give high enough starting torque. 
The filtered juice follows the path of the defecated juice while 
the filter cake is dropped down from the filter presses to a con- 
veyor which carries the cake to a car whence it is transported to 
the field and used for fertilizer. 

The defecated juice flows through the multiple effects where 
it is evaporated down to a consistency of syrup. Evaporation 
takes place under successive stages of vacuum and correspond- 
ingly lower temperatures. The syrup is either pumped to storage 
tanks near the vacuum pans or flows by gravity. Centrifugal 
pumps are here used driven by constant’ speed, squirrel cage 
motors. The condensed vapors from the juice in the multiple 
effects are drawn off from the different vessels and are either 
pumped to a tank for use as maceration water at the rolls or 
discharged to the hot well. Centrifugal pumps are here used 
driven by constant speed squirrel cage motors. The syrup is 
drawn up into the vacuum pans where it is boiled to grain. The 
first sugars, that is those sugars coming from the original boiling 
of the syrup, are let out of the pans directly into a tank over the 
sugar centrifugals. Here the sugar and molasses called masse- 
cuite is fed into centrifugal machines. The centrifugal ma- 
chine is practically the only machine in the sugar mill requiring 
a specially designed motor. This refers to the direct coupled 
motor. The centrifugal is first loaded with a charge of mas- 
secuite. It is brought up to speed, requiring a high accelerating 
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torque. It is allowed to run for a minute or two, depending 
upon the grade of the sugar, and is then brought to rest by a 
brake. The molasses is thrown out by centrifugal force through 
the wire gauze lining of the centrifugal and the sugar crystals 
are left in a thick layer on the inside surface of the centrifugals. 
After dumping out the sugar by mechanical scoops or by hand, 
the centrifugal is again loaded and the process repeated. The 
direct coupled motor must be designed to accelerate the centri- 
fugal quickly and bring it up to a predetermined speed. It is 
usually operated a short time at top speed so that the ventilation 
is limited and a fairly large motor must be utilized, in comparison 
to the accelerating and running torques. 

The molasses is mixed with the syrup coming from the multiple 
effects in an attempt to crystallize more ofits sucrose contents. 
Usually the massecuite produced in this manner is discharged 
from the pans into crystallizer tanks. These tanks are provided 
with paddles intended to keep the contents in slow motion. The 
sugar crystals are thereby brought into contact with the non- 
crystallized sucrose and grow larger. These crystallizers are 
driven by constant speed squirrel cage motors. 

The sugar discharge from the centrifugals drops into either 
a screw or vibrator conveyer and discharges into a bucket con- 
veyer leading to a bin from whence the sugar is discharged into 
bags for shipment. These conveyors are usually driven from the 
main centrifugal shaft where group-driven centrifugals are em- 
ployed, or can be driven by individual motors of the constant 
speed squirrel cage type. 

Where the centrifugals are belted they are grouped and shaft 
sections are driven by constant speed squirrel cage motors. 

The circulating water for the condensers is pumped by cen- 
trifugal pumps, driven by constant speed motors. These motors 
may be squirrel cage type or wound-rotor type with starting 
resistance depending upon their size as compared with the power 
system. 

The molasses from the centrifugals is pumped to the storage 
tanks serving the vacuum pans or to the outside storage tanks 
by triplex pumps. Constant speed squirrel cage motors are 
suitable for this service. The vacuum pumps and air com- 
pressors when used can be satisfactorily operated by constant 
speed induction motors, either of the squirrel cage or wound-rotor 
type, depending upon the size of the motors in relation to the 
power system. 

The blowers for the boilers are best driven by variable speed 
motors, to provide a means for varying the furnace draft. Wound 
rotor motors are suitable for this service. aur 

The boiler feed pumps should be capable of delivering a 
variable amount of water to the boilers. This can be accom- 
plished by driving them by variable speed motors or the discharge 
of the pump can be throttled. 

There are miscellaneous applications around a sugar-mill 
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factory, such as driving service water pumps, laundry tubs for 
the filter bags, the carpenter and machine shops, but these 
applications are simple and not peculiar to the sugar industry. 

In general, it may be said that the application of motors to 
cane sugar mill apparatus consists in a detailed study of the 
particular apparatus to apply standard motors. The pressure 
heads and quantities of the various liquids to be pumped are 
determined by the layout of the mill and these data must be col- 
lected at the mill and the proper pumps and motors selected. 
The same applies to the conveyers, blowers and miscellaneous 
belted and direct-coupled apparatus. 


THE Paper MILL INDUSTRY 


W. L. Merrill: Experience has shown that with the exception 
of driving the variable speed end of paper machines themselves, 
the a-c. motor offers a great many more advantages than the 
d-c. motor and at the present time is being generally used 
throughout the industry. 

For convenience in the following table the motors have been 
divided into four types designated: A—-Squirrel Cage Motors, 
B—Internal Resistance Motors, C—-Collector Ring Type of 
Motor, D—Synchronous Motors. 

A--Squirrel Cage Type of Motors: The squirrel cage type of 
motor is essentially a constant speed motor and the speed can 
not be appreciably changed, has high starting torque, high 
efficiency, and high power factor. In the larger sizes it is cus- 
tomary to use compensators for reducing the voltage applied 
to the motor at the time of starting. This is not to protect the 
motor, but to avoid heavy fluctuations on the line. It will, 
therefore, be seen that squirrel cage motors should not be used; 
first, where speed reductions are required; second, where at the 
time of starting it is desired to start slowly or to ‘‘jog”’ the load; 
third, where sudden shocks are objectionable at the time of 
starting, such as in the chain drive on beaters. In group drives 
where belts are used, these shocks are absorbed partially, by 
the belts and are not objectionable. 

B—TInternal Resistance Motors: ‘The internal resistance motor | 
has high starting torque, high efficiency, and high power-factor, 
similar to the squirrel cage and has the advantage of being able 
to gradually increase the speed of the motor until the machinery 
comes up to speed and is satisfactory for service where the load 
has small inertia, or is practically all friction and the time of 
acceleration does not exceed about one minute. The internal 
resistance, however, can not be made large enough to give any 
speed regulation and the motor must be treated as a constant 
speed machine. This motor is satisfactory for group drives of 
average service conditions, such as screen rooms, sulphite 
departments, etc. 

C—Collector-Ring Type of Motor: The collector ring type of 
motor has a high torque, high power factor, and efficiency some- 
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what lower than the above two types. It may be either constant 
speed or varying speed. As a constant speed motor it should 
be used where heavy starting duty is required, since it is possible 
to proportion the external resistance used in connection with a 
drum controller to meet almost any condition of starting required. 
With liberal resistance grids, several successive starts can be 
made without injury to the motor or controlling appliances, 
such as breaking a wood conveyer loose when jammed with ice 
or for starting heaters after the stock has settled. A squirrel 
cage motor under similar conditions might injure the conveyor 
or jump the roll out of its bearings. As a varying speed motor 
it can be used where a certain amount of speed regulation is 
required provided it is not objectionable to have the speed change 
as the load changes; e. g., cranes, hoists, etc. It is not applicable 
to drives where constant speed is desired at different loads with 
one setting of the controller. As the load decreases, the speed 
inereases and vice versa. 

D—Synchronous Motors: Synchronous motors have low starting 
torque as compared with the above types, high efficiency, and 
an adjustable power factor and can be often used advantageously 
for improving the power factor of the system. Before installing 
a synchronous motor, however, conditions of operation should 
-be thoroughly studied, as many times the lower power factor 
is due to many motors on the system running at partial loads. 

Synchronous motors should not be installed on line shafting 
or individual machines where a heavy starting torque is necessary, 
unless they are provided with clutches or some means of relieving 
the load at the time of starting. The starting torque, in general, 
is limited to about 30 per,cent of full load running torque. The 
synchronous motor can be used to advantage to supply auxiliary 
power to a line shaft already driven by a waterwheel or an 
engine, power being obtained from another station. 

The synchronous motor also has a field in the industry in 
connection with low pressure turbines. Where there are one 
or two reciprocating engines, it is often advantageous to install 
a low-pressure turbine and supply power to various motors 
throughout the mill; also to ‘‘pump back’’ on the engine or main 
line shafting with the synchronous motor. A combination of 
the engine or turbine and the synchronous motor is self-regu- 
lating. 

Drives in General: It is undoubtedly needless to call attention 
to the desirability of having all transmitting parts, such as belts, 
rope drives, gears and chains of ample proportion throughout 
the mill. Large motors which are to run continuously on heavy 
work with belting under severe conditions should be equipped 
with three bearings; two-bearing motors under these con- 
ditions have in many cases proved successful, yet the occasional 
renewal of the bearing linings more than warrants the added 
exvense of the three-bearing installation, 
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Silent Chains: Silent chain drives, particularly, should be 
chosen of liberal size for the work they are to do. This is true 
of beaters, where continued sudden shocks are apt to come on 
the chain. 


THE PORTLAND CEMENT INDUSTRY 


C. C. Batchelder: The Portland cement industry affords a 
good illustration of the application of electrical apparatus on 
a large scale where a careful selection of the equipment and atten- 
tion to comparatively inexpensive protective measures have a 
great bearing on the service obtained. Cement making is pri- 
marily a grinding process and involves reducing the material to a 
fine powder twice in the course of its manufacture, once before 
and once after burning. This means a large specific power 
consumption. Each barrel of cement requires about 20 h.p-hr. 
in the course of its manufacture, and as the average production 
of American cement plants is over 2000 barrels a day the aggre- 
gate power used by the industry is enormous. Cement manu- 
facturers are vitally interested in power production and distri- 
bution. It makes up a very appreciable portion of the cost of 
their product and must therefore be economical. Its supply 
must be continuous and reliable, and at the same time capable of 
adjusting itself to a demand that varies with the seasons. 

Cement mills have a few characteristics which differentiate 
them from most other manufacturing plants. 

The principal difficulty with which motors and control ap- 
pliances have to contend in cement plants is the large amount 
of abrasive dust in the air. While an increasing amount of 
attention is being given to dust elimination and collection, there 
are very few plants in which the air in the rooms containing the 
crushing and grinding machinery is clean enough to allow motors 
with unprotected bearings or collectors to operate without re- 
quiring an abnormal amount of attention. The engineer must 
meet this condition by putting the electrical apparatus in sep- 
arate motor rooms whenever practicable, by specifying bearings 
protected from dust by shaft dust washers and tightly seated oil 
well covers, and by selecting low-speed motors. Ordinary 
gearing should be avoided, and if used at all, should be protected 
by tight cases. It is a good plan to have compressed air piped 
throughout the plant so that the motors can be blown out at 
regular intervals. Control appliances should be of as simple a 
nature as possible, and if relays are used they should be enclosed 
by dust tight covers, or installed in cabinets if they must be 
placed in dusty parts of the plant. 

Crushing and pulverizing machinery is usually rather roughly 
built and to prevent excessive vibration and shock being trans- 
mitted from the machines to the driving motors, requires that 
the mechanical details of a motor installation be laid out in a 
conservative manner. Motor foundations should be rigid; 
flexible couplings should be used between direct-connected units; 
and bearing pressures and rubbing speeds should be kept low. 
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Much of the cement-making machinery requires somewhat 
more than normal running torque at the instant of starting, and 
the motors must be capable of exerting this torque if trouble is 
to be averted. This does not affect the design of d-c. and slip 
ring induction motors, but as the greater part of cement ma- 
chinery is driven by squirrel cage motors it is usually necessary 
to bear this starting torque requirement in mind when selecting 
the electrical equipment. As a matter of fact a change in the 
motor design to secure higher torque is very seldom necessary, 
and standard machines can take care of the great majority of 
drives satisfactorily. This has been especially true since the 
introduction of practically indestructible rotor construction. 

High room temperature is a factor that sometimes affects the 
motor equipment of the kilns, and dryers, and various expedients 
have been adopted to protect the motors driving this machinery 
when the conditions were such as to require special precautions, 
such as placing the motors in ventilated tunnels, or in spearate 
rooms. 

While the general tendency of industrial engineers is toward 

the adoption of individual drive, there are a few cases in cement 
plants where a well worked out group drive will give better 
results. This is particularly true of small elevators and con- 
veyers, which are often subject to rather violent load fluctuations, 
so that individual motors must be of considerably larger capacity 
than required by the average load of machine, while if grouped, 
the driving motor can be safely worked at practically - full 
capacity. 
_ Careful attention to the features in which cement mill service 
is especially severe will make an electrical installation almost as 
free from trouble as in more favorable industries, while neglect 
of the proper precautions in laying out a motor equipment may 
cause a large expense either in the form of maintenance charges 
or the cost of changes after the equipment is installed. 


THE HANDLING OF FREIGHT IN TERMINALS 


R. H. Rogers: As recorded in Mr. Rushmore’s paper, ‘‘ The 
valuation . . . . : of electric motor application . . . 
1s sO special as to necessitate its separate statement for each 
industry.” 

This sentence paves the way for an exposition of the advantages 
of electric motors in an industry closely interwoven with every 
kind of manufacturing, namely: the handling of freight in termi- 
nals—the Siamese twin with transportation. 

The movements of raw materials, of processed materials, of 
manufactured and assembled products and food stuffs on their 
halting way to consumer and the subsequent return of scrapped 
material, waste and by-products to the grand circuit necessitate 
a continuous high-pressure system of freight handling at every 
twist and turn, at the beginning and end of every transition 
from one classification to another and in every community. . 
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Until recent years this great labor has been performed by hand 
and the first part to be mastered by power was the handling of 
bulk materials. Package freight handling has only recently 
been invaded by mechanical methods involving machines and 
motors. 

Steam power and hydraulic and pneumatic methods have been 
introduced and ane still maintained to some extent but the really 

successful agent and the thing that has done most to mechanize 
this work is electricity through its field piece—the motor. Motor- 
operated machines for the handling of bulk freight are: 

Various forms of derricks operated by multiple drum and often 
multiple motor winches. 

A multitude of machines under the general title of cranes 
with one, two, three or four motions with corresponding motors. 

Gigantic machines and combinations of machines for special- 
ized workin great quantities, as typified by ore and coal bridges, 
ore and coal dock equipments and car dumpers using motors 
in great variety of sizes and characteristics with corresponding 
highly developed control apparatus. 

Continuous conveyers for free-flowing bulk material, used 
for elevating, horizontal and lowering movements between cars, 
ships, storage piles or warehouses and elevators; equipped with 
motors section by section with self-protecting control devices. 

Complicated engineering problems are involved in the design 
and selection of motors and control to secure the greatest possible 
speed in the motions and the greatest tonnage per motion that 
the fabric is capable of handling. Endurance, cost to install 
and cost to operate also are important factors in the problems. 

In handling package freight not so much progress has been 
made because of the multiplex sorting and distributing necessary 
and the great variety of forms in which package freight appears. 
However, machinery is being rapidly developed that can cope with 
the varied requirements of freight terminals and because of the 
novelty of this class of motor application it is little understood 
or appreciated as a prospective power load. 

The principal methods used in this branch of the work are: 

Storage battery vehicles, such as— 

Commercial trucks. 

Industrial or battery trucks. 

Battery truck cranes. 

Battery tractors with trailers. 
All these machines require battery charging equipments and 
consume (due to the low over-all efficiency) much more power 
than their output would indicate. From the user’s standpoint, 
however, the current consumed is of very minor importance 
compared with the advantages gained by being able to move the 
tool about, independent of any power circuit. 

Monorail apparatus composed of trolley cars suspended from 
a single overhead rail and equipped with winches and various 
devices for lifting and carrying freight. 
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Conveyers, either fixed or sectionalized and portable; operated 
from fixed circuits or flexible cables run to nearby power services. 


becoming popular wherever quantities of packages are moved 
moderate distances. 

Derricks are used to a great extent in the loading and discharg- 
ing of ships and lighters; usually steam-driven but lately largely 
actuated by portable or fixed electric winches on wharves. 
High speed with reliable braking and moderate load capacity 
are their usual characteristics and the control features are 
capable of giving greater convenience, safety, and dispatch than 
the ordinary steam winch with crank throttle, foot brake and re- 
verse mechanism. 

Winches are applied in a variety of ways to warehouse work, 
wharf work and shipping in general, as they take advantage of 
the universal wire rope and hook that can go anywhere after a 
package and bring it out. 

Cranes used in package freight handling are varied in design 
and manner of doing their work—not very largely adopted i 
this country, but being more and more widely considered. A 
number of motors are required on each crane to accomplish the 
various motions with proper efficiency and in the best manner. 
Some cranes combine conveyer principles in their make-up, 
giving continuous discharge rather than intermittent drafts. 

In the improvement of any terminal the features most sought — 
after are: a 

Dispatch: For rolling and floating stock earn dividends only 
while in motion. The welfare of communities depend upon 
rapid transfer of the commodities that flow according to the laws 
of supply and demand. ‘ 

Increased capacity: Because freight movements are subject 
to peaks of severity and frequence, and unless able to cope with 
them, congestion often occurs of far reaching consequence and 
economic loss. 

Safety, both to persons and property, is much sought after, — 
as damage claims for lost, broken or spoiled freight amount to a_ 
huge sum and injuries to employees are of very common occur- 
rence. 

Service: It is the aim of all terminal authorities to increase the 
service rendered to patrons on account of competition and the 
new desire to cultivate the good will of the public—“ the oxygen 
for the lungs of business.” 

Economy: When it is understood how great are the costs of 
freight handling as compared with freight hauling, it becomes of 
paramount importance to modernize methods to something of 
the efficiency attained in hauling. Shipping by sea costs one- 
half mill per ton-mile, hence a difference in handling, say from 
45c. per ton to 12c. per ton (not extraordinary), would equal the | 
cost of hauling from Havana to Boston, or, if by rail at 74 mills 
per ton-mile, from Philadelphia to New York. 
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The costs of handling bulk freight have been reduced in a 
few years from 40 to 7 cents per ton and while a reduction to this 
extent cannot be expected in package freight, nearly as good 
results have been attained in specially favorable classes and 
lessened gains in other more difficult cases. 

The electric motor possesses great advantages over any other 
known means of actuating these varied devices both for bulk 
and package work and an outline of these advantages will be in 
order. 

(a) It transforms the energy of transmission to energy of use- 
ful motion closer to where the motion can be used than any other 
power device. 

(6) By virtue of a variety of designs a wide range of character- 
istics are available. Some are adapted for certain kinds of 
work and others for different circumstances. Not so with steam, 
air or water as each has fixed characteristics. 

(c) Nicety of control is inherent with electric devices. Speeds 
under the various circumstances can be determined and set in 
advance. Braking can be regulated and applied surely without 
effort on the operator’s part. Acceleration is automatically 
regulated as are the various other functions of the apparatus. 
Remote control is easily arranged so that operators can see their 
work and even go along withit. Motors may be widely scattered 
to do their work best but the control of all can be brought to the 
most sightly place for one man’s convenience. 

(d) Power can be subdivided into comparatively minute por- 
tions without sacrificing efficiency, thus accommodating small 
power requirements so often prevailing in package freight work. 

(e) Greater speed is attainable with electric drives because of 
less effort on the part of the operator, more nearly automatic 
operation thus eliminating the personal equation and by the 
characteristics of the motor being such as to take advantage 
of every part of the cycle to increase speed. 

(f) Terminal capacities are increased by the electric motor 
through the general speeding up of movements, the use of small 
units in piling and economical stowing of goods, elimination of 
congestion periods by virtue of its capability to cope with unusual 
loads for long periods and by rendering available superimposed 
areas as contrasted with the usual ground level working area of 
terminals. ; 

(g) Safety goes hand in hand with electric motor methods, due 
to the automatic features, quickness of control and convenience 
of control locations. Not the least aid to safety in terminals 
is adequate lighting, though not a motor application it should 
nevertheless be more common and more intense. 

(h) Electrically equipped terminals offer greater service to 
patrons by quicker readiness to deliver and receive goods. 
Commodities are delivered with fewer damages and in more 
cieanly condition than prevails when hand methods are used. 
Reservoir effects are increased, 7.e., terminals act as pools or 
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reservoirs in traffic flow and thereby render a service augmented 
by electrical machinery, which increases the pool capacity and 
hastens the filling and emptying work. 

(i) The greatest degree of economy is invariably found in 
electrified terminals, since motors can do for little money what 
many men ordinarily do for much money. They eliminate 
troubles incident to the employment of large numbers of un- 
skilled men and the use of ingenious machinery raises the 
standard of employees and increases their loyalty by eliminating 
the animal-like drudgery common to the old terminal. 

If it were possible to do so, without more misleading effect than 
aid, some data would be added regarding watts per ton, but there 
are so many widely varying conditions, such as weight of units, 
weight of drafts, vertical distance, horizontal distance, rate of 
motion and auxiliary work such as checking, weighing and in- 
specting, that interfere with uniform results. In general, the 
cost of current is negligible as compared with the over-all cost 
of the large labor force always necessary, the overhead cost of 
terminal facilities and clerical force and the standby charges of 
floating and rolling property. However, the power used does 
aggregate a large amount when taken in connection with ade- 
quate lighting of terminal areas, and at least that part that goes 
to charge batteries is off-peak and very desirable. 

Motor applications in freight handling are bound to increase 
rapidly as terminals are so hemmed in by high-priced property 
as to preclude ordinary expansion, and intensive cultivation of 
present areas must follow. The electric motor is the logical 
and accepted tool for carrying on this betterment. 


Presented at the 32d Annual Convention of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Deer Park, Md., June 30, 1915. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT MOTORS 


BY VAL A. FYNN 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


This paper points out that in order to arrive at a rational 
classification of alternating-current motors it is necessary to 
base all suggestions on one and the same theory. The author 
thinks that the component field theory is best suited to this 
purpose, and urges that it be always so applied as to bring out the 
very great similarity between the alternating- and the well 
understood direct-current machines. 

Descriptive names are suggested for some 44 alternating- 
current motors, including the principal forms of single-phase, 
polyphase, commutator and commutatorless machines now 
known. These names are such as to positively identify each of 
these machines. The rules followed in preparing the diagrams 
illustrating the various forms of motors and in selecting the 
proposed names, are given. In order to enable the reader to 
quickly judge of the aptness of these names, the theory of each 
of the motors dealt with is briefly outlined. It is thought that 
the information given will make it easy to correctly represent, 
describe and classify any motor which may have been omitted. 

It is further pointed out that the term ‘‘ repulsion”’ as applied 
to motors, has never been defined, that no practical motors 
operate on what has been known as the repulsion principle ever 
since 1820, and that there is no justification whatsoever for the 
use of this term in connection with alternating-current motors. 
Such an indefinite term leads merely to endless confusion and 
should be abandoned. If it is not abandoned, it should be given 
a rational and definite meaning. 


HE OPERATION of dynamo-electric machines can always be 
explained in one of two ways; either by considering the re- 
sultant magnetic field, or by dealing with each of the component 
fields separately throughout the investigation. Both methods 
lead to correct results provided each is handled with equal skill 
and accuracy. But it has been my uniform experience that the 
resultant field theory is much more difficult to apply to alter- 
nating-current commutator motors, and although the final 
result is as correct as that obtained by what may be termed the 
component field theory, yet the latter gives a very much clearer 
insight into the intermediate stages, and I believe, approximates 
much more closely the actual facts. As an illustration, I may 
state that although I had devoted a number of years to the care- 
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ful study of single-phase motors of all types, yet I was unable 
to make any appreciable progress until, in the 90’s, I developed 
a component field theory of these machines, based on the theory 
of the ordinary direct-current motor. I firmly believe that 
students of the present day find themselves in exactly the same 
position. When the so-called “‘ repulsion motor ”’ is first brought 
to their attention, they no doubt imagine that they are faced with 
a machine which stands in a class all by itself and has no relation 
whatsoever to those with which they are already familiar. The 
component field theory, based on the theory of the ordinary 
direct-current motor, immediately dispels this illusion and 
brings home to the student the fact that the so-called repulsion 
motor is nothing but an alternating-current form of the well- 
known direct-current series machine. I find that this theory 
makes it possible to positively and readily identify each of the 
many single and polyphase motors with and without commuta- 
tors. An identification based on this theory may, in some 
cases, require quite a number of words, but there can be nothing 
astonishing in this fact if it is remembered that a great many 
of the alternating-current commutator motors only differ from 
each other in the matter of detail. Knowing of no rational 
way of more shortly describing such motors except by using 
coined expressions or by sacrificing accuracy and positiveness, 
I base the terminology and classification here proposed on 
the component field theory above referred to. 

In the following I will give the rules which I have followed 
in preparing the appended diagrams and in suggesting names 
for the various motors which they illustrate. I will also give 
a short outline of the manner in which each of the motors 
operates, thus making it easily possible for the reader to judge 
of the aptness of the suggested designation. 


RULES FOLLOWED IN PREPARING DIAGRAMS AND IN SUGGESTING NAMES 
FOR THE VARIOUS TyPES OF Motors 


1. A commuted winding is represented by a thick circle and is always 
assumed to be a “left-hand” Gramme ring winding. ‘The brushes are 
supposed to rest directly on the winding. commutator and commutator 
connections being dispenced with. The direction of the armature re- 
action flux is indicated by a straight arrow marked R. In the case of a 
“left-hand ”’ Gramme ring winding the direction of the flow of current 
from brush to brush corresponds with the direction of the armature reac- 
tion flux set up by said current’ See Inika le 

2. A distributed stator winding is indicated by a number of concentric 
turns with the same axis as that of the resultant magnetization produced 
by the distributed winding it represents. See winding F of Fig. 2. 
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3. A unicoil stator winding is represented by a number of concentric 
-turns and the legend ‘‘unicoil.". When a winding may be either distrib- 
uted or unicoil without materially influencing the operation of the 
machine, the legend ‘“‘ or unicoil’’ may be added. 

4. A stator winding adapted to inductively convey working energy 
to the rotor is marked W. 

5. A stator winding adapted to inductively convey working and ex- 
citing energy to the rotor is marked 5S. 

6. A stator winding adapted to inductively convey exciting energy 
to the rotor is marked E. 

7. A neutralizing winding is one producing a flux opposed in direction 
to the armature reaction flux. It is usually disposed on the stator and 
is marked JN. 

8. An exciting winding is one producing or contributing to the produc- 
tion of the motor, or torque producing, field. When located on the stator 
it is marked F. 


Fic. 1—Lrrt-HAanp GRAMME RING WINDING 


9. A compensating winding is one producing a flux or generating an 
e.m.f. used for adjusting the power factor of the machine. When located 
on the stator it is marked C. 

10. Working or armature brushes are shown black designated by the 
lettersaids. i. dy, and so located with respect to the (rotor) winding 
with which they cooperate that current directed through said winding 
by the working brushes. produces nothing but working or armature 
ampere-turns. 

11. Exciting or field brushes are shown white, designated by the letters 
fi fo.......f, and so located with respect to the (rotor) winding with 
which they cooperate that current directed through said winding by 
the exciting brushes produces nothing but exciting ampere-turns. 

12. Brushes so located with respect to the (rotor) winding with which 
they cooperate that current directed by them produces armature or 
working as well as exciting ampere-turns in said winding, are shown 
sectioned. and designated by the letters b1 b2........ On. 

13. A shunt transformer is designated by the letter 7. 

14. A series transformer is designated by the letters ST. 

15.. Current directed up through the paper is shown by a circle with 


a dot in its center. 
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16. Current directed down through the paper is shown by a totally 
filled-in circle. : 

17. The direction of rotation of the motor is shown by a curved arrow. 

18. The direction of the working or exciting current through a stator 
winding is indicated by a straight arrow placed alongside said winding. 
In the case of polyphase motors arrows alongside windings belonging 
to different phases, show the direction of the current in said windings at 
a time interval of 180/n degrees, where is the number of phases. 

19. The direction of the motor field produced by a rotor winding is indi- 
cated by a straight arrow marked Fr. 

20. The armature or working axis is always placed vertically, the exciting 
axis horizontally, in single-phase motors. 

21. The word commutator may be omitted in describing a motor having 
a commutator, provided no equivalent commutatorless machine is known. 

22. A conduction motor is one in which the energy required by its arma- 
ture. generally the rotor, is conveyed to.it by conduction. When nothing 
to the contrary is stated, it will be assumed that the machine spoken of 
is of the conduction type. 

23. An induction motor is one in which the energy required by its 
armature, generally the rotor, is conveyed to it by induction. 

24. A series motor is one in which the field excitation varies in some 
proportion with the armature current, and the speed of which, therefore, 
varies with varying load. 

25. A shunt motor is one in which the working and exciting e.m.f’s 
remain practically constant independently of the load. The speed of 
such motors will generally be constant for all loads, but will not neces- 
sarily be a nearly synchronous one. 

26. A compensated motor is one in which means, other than a neutral- 
izing winding, are provided for adjusting (improving) the power factor 
of the machine. 

27. A motor with stator excitation is one in which the motor, or torque- 
producing, field is due to a winding disposed on the stator. When nothing 
to the contrary is stated, it will be assumed that the motor in question 
has stator excitation. 

28. A motor with rotor excitation is one in which the motor. or torque- 
producing, field is due to a winding located on the rotor 

29. A separately-excited motor is one in which the field excitation is de- 
rived from the mains, either directly or through the agency of apparatus 
which is independent of the motor itself, and whether the exciting cur- 
rent is taken to a winding on the rotor or on the stator, When noth- 
ing to the contrary is said, it will be assumed that the motor is sepa- 
rately-excited. 

30. A self-excited motor is one in which the exciting current is due to 
an e.m.f. generated in the motor itself by induction. Such an em. 
may be generated in the rotor by rotation in a flux, or by static induc- 
tion from the stator, or it may be generated in the stator by static 
induction from the rotor, or from the stator. 

31. A motor with mixed excitation is one which is separately as well as 
self-excited. ; 

32. A conductively-neutralized motor is one in which the armature re- 
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action flux is neutralized by means of a winding (generally located on 
the stator) connected in series relation with the armature brushes. In 
speaking of such a machine it will be sufficient to refer to it as a neutralized 
motor. 

33. An inductively neutralized motor is one in which the circuit of the 
neutralizing winding is closed independently of the armature brushes 
and is placed in inductive relation to the armature reaction flux. Note 
that an induction motor is zpso facto an inductively neutralized motor. 

34. A motor with independent brushes is one in which brushes which are 
not interconnected and not connected to the supply so cooperate with 
the commutator as to each short circuit a number of the coils of the 
commuted winding. 

35. A single-phase motor is one which receives the whole of the working 
energy it requires from only one phase of an alternating-current supply. 
It may receive its exciting energy from the same or from another phase. 

36. A polyphase motor is one which receives working energy from a 
plurality of phases of an alternating-current supply. 

37. When diagrams represent machines with more than two poles, 
a legend to that effect should appear. 


PROPOSED NAMES AND THEORY OF OPERATION 


Motors WITH SERIES CHARACTERISTIC 


Single-Phase Series (Conduction)* Motor. Fig. 2. 

Two co-phasal fluxes, R and F, are set up in this machine 
The flux R is due to the rotor ampere-turns. The flux F is 
located at 90 electrical degrees to R, and is due to the stator 
ampere-turns F. R performs no useful 
work. F cooperates with all the rotor 
ampere-turns to produce the motor 
torque and is therefore the motor flux 
or field. Energy is conveyed to arma- 
orunicoit, ture and field windings conductively. 

The back emf. is generated in the 
Fic. 2— SINGLE- PHASE armature conductors by rotation in the 

Denise (CONDUCTION) 4 “otor field and appears at the brushes 

Motor : : 

a; a). The machine has a series char- 
acteristic, because the motor field varies in proportion with 
the armature current. The motor field is always practically in 
phase with the armature ampere-turns, and the torque per 
ampere is independent of the power factor. The machine does 
not possess any inherent power-factor-improving qualities; 
in other words, it is not self-compensating. Its power factor 


*Terms included in brackets are not supposed to form part of the pro- 
posed name and are added merely for the sake of explanation. 
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is low at all speeds, principally because of the high armature in- 
ductance, but rises with increasing speed. The machine may 
be reversed by changing the direction of the current through 
the armature or through F. The stator may or may not have 
defined polar projections. The field winding may be of the 
distributed or of the unicoil type. ; 


Neutralized Single-Phase Series (Conduction) Motor. Fig. 3. 


This differs from the motor shown, in Fig. 2, only in that the 
armature reaction flux R, which performs no useful work, is 
neutralized by means of the stator winding N located and dimen- 
sioned to produce a flux equal and opposite to R. The neutraliz- 
ing winding WN is in conductive relation to the armature circuit 
and should be of the distributed type in order to secure the best 


or nnicotl, 
Fic. 3—NEUTRALIZED SINGLE- Fic. 4—NEUTRALIZED SINGLE- 
PHASE SERIES (ConDucTION) Mo- PHASE SERIES (ConpucTION) Mo- 
TOR TOR WITH RoTOR-EXCITATION 


results. The power factor of this machine is higher than that 
of the one shown in Fig. 2, because of the lower self-induction 
of the rotor, but the machine is not self-compensating, although 


very high power factors can be reached at speeds above the 
synchronous. 


Neutralized Single-Phase Series (Conduction) Motor with Rotor- 
Excitation. Fig. 4. 

There are three-cophasal fluxes, N, R and Fr, in this machine. 
The flux NV is due to the stator ampere-turns N, each of the others 
is due to part of the rotor ampere-turns. The total rotor 
ampere-turns exceed the stator ampere-turns, and the brushes 
b; b; are so displaced with respect to the axis of N that the 
flux R due to the rotor ampere-turns comprised within the angle 
360 —4a degrees equals and opposes N. The remaining rotor 


, 
5 
‘ 


ee 
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ampere-turns comprised within the angle 4a@ produce the flux 
Fr at 90 electrical degrees to the two others. The rotor ampere- 
turns distributed along those parts of the rotor circumference 
which are distinguished by heavier lines (360 — 4a) do duty as 
armature ampere-turns. The remaining rotor ampere-turns (4 a) 
do duty as field ampere-turns, producing the only really existing 
field Fr of the machine. Fr is the motor field, it co-operates 
with the armature ampere-turns on the rotor to produce the 
motor torque. Energy is conveyed to armature and field 
windings conductively. The back e.m.f. is generated in the 
armature conductors of the rotor (860 — 4a) by rotation in 
the motor field Fr. The machine has a series characteristic 
because the motor field varies in proportion with the armature 
current. The motor field is always practically in phase with 
the armature ampere-turns, and the torque per ampere is in- 
dependent of the power-factor. The machine is not self-com- 
pensating, but its power factor rises with increasing speed. 
It may be reversed by moving the brushes through 2 a degrees 
against the direction of the initial rotation; this reverses the 
direction of the motor field but not that of the armature ampere- 
turns on the rotor. The stator may or may not have defined 
polar projections. The neutralizing winding should preferably 
be of the distributed type. 

Because of. the conductive relation Reever stator and rotor 
windings in Fig. 4, there is no fixed relation between the ampere- 
turns in N and the coaxial rotor ampere-turns. Provided 
there are more turns on the rotor than on the stator, it is 
always possible to so locate the brushes 6; b2 as to make the 
vertical rotor ampere-turns equal and opposite to the NV ampere- 
turns. It follows that it must also be possible to so locate said 
brushes as to make the vertical rotor ampere-turns either larger 
or smaller than those of NV. It should be noted that no such 
condition can be secured in case the relation between stator and 
rotor windings is inductive instead of conductive. 

When the rotor turns exceed those of NV, a value of a differing 
from zero can be found for which the vertical rotor ampere- 
turns are greater than the N ampere-turns. In such a case a 
flux R N will be present along the axis of NV, in addition to the 
motor field Fr along the horizontal axis. This additional flux 
RN cooperating with the rotor ampere-turns responsible for 
Fr and located within 4a degrees, will develop a negative torque, 
i.e., one opposed in direction to that due to the interaction of 
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Fr and of the armature ampere-turns (360 — 4a) on the rotor. 
Otherwise the machine will behave as before. 

If @ is so chosen as to make the vertical rotor ampere-turns 
smaller than those of NV, then a flux NV R will be present along 
the axis of N in addition to Fr in the horizontal axis, and the 
flux N R cooperating with the rotor ampere-turns responsible 
for Fr, will develop a positive torque. Otherwise -the machine 
will behave as before. 

Inductively-Neutralized Single-Phase Series (Conduction) Motor. 
Figs}. 

This machine differs from that shown in Fig. 3 only in that 
the neutralizing winding N is in inductive instead of conductive 
relation to the armature ampere-turns. A motor of this kind 
must always be under neutralized, since no current can be in- 


or nnicorl, 


Fic. 5—INDUCTIVELY-NEUTRA- Fic. 6—INDUCTIVELY NEUTRA- 
LIZED SINGLE-PHASE SERIES (CON- LIZED SINGLE-PHASE SERIES (CON- 
DUCTION) Motor DUCTION) Motor witH RorTor- 

EXCITATION 


duced in N unless a flux of mutual induction is present, which 
flux must be supplied by armature ampere-turns. A con- 
ductively neutralized motor (Fig. 3) can, on the other hand, be 
neutralized or over neutralized to any desired degree. The 
lower the ohmic resistance of N in Fig. 5, and the better its induc- 
tive relation to the armature ampere-turns, the more complete the 
neutralization of the armature self-induction. The flux of 
mutual induction along the brush axis only affects the commuta- 
tion. The machine shown in Fig. 5 otherwise operates just 
the same as that illustrated in Fig. 3. 


Inductively-Neutralized Single-Phase Series (Conduction) Motor 
with Rotor-Excitation. Fig. 6. 

There are four fluxes to be considered in this machine: A 

vertical flux of mutual induction due to a magnetizing current 
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circulating in the rotor; a vertical armature reaction flux R due 
to the true rotor working current; an equal and opposite flux 
due to the current induced in N; and a horizontal flux Fr due 
to the total rotor current, 7.e., to the vectorial sum of rotor 
magnetizing and working currents. Rand N perform no useful 
work and cancel each other. Fr cooperates with the total rotor 
ampere-turns comprised within 360 —4a@ degrees, to produce 
the main motor torque. The vertical flux of mutual induction 
is usually very small because of the low impedance of N. This 
flux affects commutation and produces a subsidiary torque with 
the total rotor ampere-turns responsible for Fr and located 
within 4a@ degrees. This subsidiary torque is negative and 
dminishes rapidly with increasing speed, reaches zero, and may 
become positive. It is small at any time because of the small- 
ness of the vertical flux of mutual induction. By rotation of 
the motor field producing turns (4 @) in said flux, an e.m.f. is 
generated in the rotor which increases its impedance, thereby 
lowering the power factor of this machine. This effect is, how- 
ever, small because the vertical flux of mutual induction is 
small at all speeds and decreases with increasing speed. 

Energy is conveyed to armature and field windings conduc- 
tively. The back e.m.f. is generated in the armature conduc- 
tors comprised within 360 —4a@ degrees by rotation in the 
motor field produced by the rotor conductors comprised within 
4a degrees. The machine has a series characteristic, because 
the motor field varies in proportion with the armature current. 
The motor field is always practically in phase with the armature 
ampere-turns and the torque per ampere is independent of the 
power factor. The power factor is slightly worse than that of 
Fig. 5. The machine may be reversed by moving the brushes 
past the axis of N and against the initial direction of rotation. 
It should be noted that because of the inductive relation be- 
tween rotor and stator the total rotor ampere-turns, as well 
as those in the axis of N, must always exceed the ampere-turns 
in. N, regardless of the magnitude of a. The stator may or 
may not have defined polar projections. The neutralizing wind- 
ing should be distributed. 
Inductively-Neutralized Single-Phase Series (Conduction) Motor 

with two Conductively Related Rotor Circuits. Fig. 7 

The mode of operation and characteristics of this machine 
are identical with those of the previous one, with this difference, 
that the armature and the field ampere-turns on the rotor are 
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produced in independent but conductively linked rotor windings. 
One of these does exclusive duty as armature and the other 
exclusive duty as field winding. This machine may be reversed 
by reversing the current through the rotor armature winding 
cooperating with the brushes a de, or through the rotor field 
winding cooperating with the brushes fi fo. 

Neutralized Series (Conduction) Motor with two Inductively 

Related Rotor Circuits. Fig. 8. : 

The mode of operation and characteristics of this machine 
are identical with those of the one shown in Fig. 4, with this 
difference, that the whole of the rotor winding is made use of as 
armature winding along one axis and as field winding along an 
axis at right angles to the first. To this end, independent arma- 


FIG. 7—INDUCTIVELY-NEv- Fic. 8—NEUTRALIZED SERIES 
TRALIZED SINGLE-PHASE SERIES (ConpDuUCTION) Motor witH Two 
(ConpucTION) Motor wit Two INDUCTIVELY RELATED Rotor 
CONDUCTIVELY RELATED ROTOR CIRCUITS 
WINDINGS 


- ture or working brushes a; a, and field or exciting brushes fi fe 
are used, the two rotor circuits being inductively linked by means 
of a series transformer S T. Whether an additional torque is 
produced between the field armpere-turns and the flux R N or 
N R depends on the number of turns in N. The direction of 
rotation may be reversed by reversing the current through the 
working circuit NV, a1 a, S T, or the exciting circuit fi fo, ST. 
Neutralized and Compensated Series (Conduction) Motor with 
two Inductively Related Rotor Circuits. Fig. 9. 

This motor differs from the previous one only in that the com- 
pensating winding C has been added. The flux produced by C 
lags about 90 electrical degrees behind the terminal Smashit 
affects the commutation under the brushes a, a2, cooperates 
with the exciting ampere-turns on the rotor to produce an 
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auxiliary torque, and is responsible for a compensating speed 
e.m.f. appearing at the brushes f; f. and of course due to the ro- 
tation of the rotor conductors in the flux C. At starting, the 
effect of C on commutation is negligible, and it has no phase- 
compensating influence, but 
contributes an appreciable 
and positive auxiliary torque. 
As the speed increases the 
auxiliary torque diminishes, 
Fr and may reverse, but the 
~~~ compensating effect and the 
influence of C on the com- 
mutation increase. 


Single-Phase Series (Conduc- 
tion) Motor with Mixed 


or unicoil. (Stator) Excitation. Figs. 
Fic. 9—NEUTRALIZED AND COM- 10 and 11. 
PENSATED SERIES (CONDUCTION) This machine, devised in 


Motor with Two INDUCTIVELY RE- 1888,* is one of the Sar lieer 


TE OTOR CIRCUITS : 
oe single-phase commutator 


motors, but is somewhat difficult to 
represent diagrammatically along 


Fic. 11—SINGLE-PHASE SERIES 
(CONDUCTION) Motor’ WITH 
MrxEp (STATOR) EXCITATION 


Fic.10—SINGLE Puase Series the lines adopted in all other cases; 
(Conpuction) MoToR WITH one attempt in this direction is 
MrIxepD (STATOR) EXCITATION siiitsrsateduimieertl: 

Referring more particularly to Fig. 10, there are four fluxes 
to consider; A flux of mutual induction M linking the primary 
stator winding F’ connected to the mains with the secondary 


— 


*See U. S. P. 591,301. 
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stator winding F” connected to the rotor winding. This flux 
closes without passing through the rotor. A flux R due to the 
rotor ampere-turns and threading the rotor in a vertical direc- 
tion. A flux F” threading the rotor in a horizontal direction 
and due to the ampere-turns in the secondary stator winding 
F”. A flux F’ also threading the rotor in a horizontal direction 
but due to ampere-turns in the primary stator winding F’, 
which are equal to those in F” but oppose the latter along the 
path of the flux of mutual induction M. The primary of the 
transformer F’ F” carries magnetizing current and load current 
as is usual; the secondary carries load current only. The flux 
M is practically in phase with the primary magnetizing current; 
the fluxes F’ and F” are practically in phase with and propor- 
tional to the load currents in primary and secondary respec- 
tively, and are therefore in phase with each other. The flux R 
is in phase with and proportional to the rotor ampere-turns. 
The fluxes F’ and F” cooperate with all the rotor ampere- 
turns and produce the motor torque, and are therefore the 
motor fields. The field excitation is derived in part directly 
from the mains through the primary F’, and is in part generated 
in the rotor itself by static induction from F’ to F”, M conveys 
energy from F’ to F”, from which winding it is conductively 
transferred to the rotor by way of the brushes a; a2. The whole 
rotor does duty as armature, and R is therefore the armature 
reaction flux; it does no useful work and can be neutralized with 
advantage. The back e.m.f. is generated in the armature con- 
ductors by rotation in the motor field F’ + F”. The machine 
has a series characteristic, because the motor field varies in 
proportion with the armature current. The motor field is al- 
ways practically in phase with the armature ampere-turns, and 
the torque per ampere is independent of the power factor. The 
machine is not self-compensating. Other things being equal, 
its power factor is somewhat lower than that of Fig. 2, for in- 
stance, because of the flux M. If a neutralizing winding is 
added, the power factor will be comparable with that of the 
motors shown in Fig. 3 or 5. The machine may be reversed by 
changing the direction of the current through the armature 
The stator should have defined polar projections. The field 
windings should be of the unicoil type. This machine is really 
a combination of a reducing transformer with a motor. The 
primary and secondary windings of the transformer also do duty 
as field exciting windings for the motor, the rotor of which re- 


: 
2 
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ceives its energy from the secondary of said transformer by 
conduction. 


Inductively-Neutralized and Self-Excited Single-Phase Series 
(Conduction) Motor with Rotor-Excitation. Pio i) 


Four fluxes are to be considered: A vertical flux of mutual 
induction linking rotor and stator windings and due to a mag-. 
netizing current circulating through the rotor; a vertical arma- 
ture reaction flux R due to what may be referred to as the true 
rotor working current; an equal and opposite flux due to the 
current induced in N; and a horizontal flux Fr due to the cur- 
rent induced in N but circulating through the rotor along the’ 
axis fi fe. R and N perform no useful work and cancel each 
other. Fr cooperates with the total verti- 
cal rotor ampere-turns, 7.e., those due to 
the rotor magnetizing as well as to the 
true rotor working current, to produce 
the main motor torque. The vertical 
flux of mutual induction is large, be- 
cause of the high impedance of the 
exciting circuit fi fo, fed by the neutral- 

Fic. 12—Inpuctivety- izing winding N. Said flux affects the 
NEUTRALIZED AND SELF- Commutation under the working brushes 
EXCITED SINGLE-PHASE q, a, produces an auxiliary, appreciable 
SERIES (CONDUCTION) and negative torque with the rotor 
=. ee aay , exciting ampere-turns, and is responsible 

for the appearance, at the exciting 
brushes, of a speed e.m.f. of such phase as to increase the im- 
pedance of the exciting circuit and therefore to lower the power 
factor of the machine. 

Energy is conveyed to the armature by conduction. The 
exciting e.m.f. is generated in the neutralizing winding N by 
induction from the rotor. The back e.m.f. is generated in 
the vertical rotor axis by rotation of the rotor conductors in 
Fr. The machine does not possess a true series characteristic 
because of the strong negative and irregularly varying torque 
due to the vertical flux of mutual induction, and because 
the phase relation between Fr and the vertical rotor ampere- 
turns is a variable one. The power factor is low at all speeds. 
The machine may be reversed by reversing the connections 
between N and the horizontal rotor axis. The general per- 


formance is very poor. 
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Self-Excited Single-Phase Series I nduction Motor with Rotor- 
Excitation. Fig. 18. 

The theory of this machine becomes self-evident the moment 
one realizes that the only difference between it and the motor 
shown in Fig. 4, is that, in the latter, energy is conveyed to 
the rotor by conduction whereas in this case it is conveyed to 
the rotor by induction. In order to convert Fig. 4 into Fig. 13, 
it is, indeed, only necessary to short circuit the brushes by bo. 

There are four fluxes to consider. A vertical flux of mutual 
induction (transformer flux) due to a magnetizing current cir- 
culating in the primary or stator winding S; a vertical rotor flux 
R due to the current induced by, the transformer flux in the short 
circuited secondary or rotor and circulating in the rotor conduc- 
tors located within 360 —4 @ degrees; an 
equal and opposite, z.e. neutralizing, flux, 
due to the corresponding current in S; |: Ss 
and a horizontal flux Fr due to the current 
induced in the rotor and circulating in the 
conductors located within 4 a degrees and 
therefore out of inductive relation with the 
stator winding S. The flux R and the 
opposing stator flux are co-phasal with the 
flux Fr; they cancel each other and there- 
fore perform no useful work. Frcooperates Fic. 13—SELF- 
with the rotor conductors responsible for R EXCITED SINGLE- 
(360-4a@) in producing the main motdr PHASE SERIES INDUC- 
torque. The vertical flux of mutual induc- TION» “MOTOR Agta 

; : RoTOR-EXCITATION 
tion cooperates with the rotor conductors 

(4a) responsible for Fr to produce an auxiliary and positive 
torque, which diminishes as the power factor of the motor 
improves. This flux is also responsible for a speed e.m.f., 
generated by rotation in said flux of the rotor conductors lo- 
cated within 4.q@ degrees. This e.mf. is of a phase adapted to 
decrease the rotor impedance, thus improving the power factor 
of the motor. This inherent quality cannot raise the power 
factor to unity, but it improves it materially, thus rendering 
the machine self-compensating. This self-compensation in- 
creases with increasing transformer flux and speed. 

Energy is conveyed to the rotor conductors doing duty as 
armature (360—4 a) and to those doing duty as field windings 
(4a), inductively. The back e.m.f. is generated in the arm- 
ature conductors by rotation in Fr; it reduces the current in 
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the secondary (rotor) and increases the flux of mutual induction, 
linking the rotor with the primary S. The machine has a 
series characteristic because the motor field varies in propor- 
tion with the armature current. The motor field is always 
practically in phase with the armature ampere-turns, and the 
main torque is independent of the power factor. The auxiliary 
torque is too small to materially affect the torque characteristic 
within the normal speed range. The power factor rises to near 
unity at about synchronism. The machine may be reversed by 
moving the brushes though a@ degrees against the direction of 
the initial rotation, whereby the direction of Fr only is reversed. 
The stator should have no defined polar projections, and the 
stator winding should be distributed. 


unicozl: 
Fic. 14—SINGLE-PHASESERIES Fic. 15—SINGLE-PHASE SERIES 
INDUCTION MOTOR (WITH STATOR- INDUCTION MoToR (WITH STATOR- 
EXCITATION) EXCITATION) 


Single-Phase Series Induction Motor (with Stator-excitation) 
Figs. 14 and 15. 

The actual distribution of the stator windings diagram- 
matically indicated in Fig. 14, is shown in Fig. 15. It is clear 
that F can have no statically inductive effect on the rotor wind- 
ing which can make itself felt within the brush circuit, but the 
rotor will be fully responsive to the inductive effect of W. There 
are four fluxes to consider: A transformer flux due to a mag- 
netizing current in W; an armature reaction flux RK due to the 
ampere-turns induced by W in the rotor; an equal and opposite 
flux due to the corresponding neutralizing ampere-turns in W; 
and an exciting flux F due to the stator magnetizing and neutral- 
izing currents flowing through F. The flux R is neutralized 
by the opposing flux due to W and does no useful work. The - 
flux of mutual induction affects the commutation only. F 
produces the motor torque in cooperation with all of the rotor 

mpere-turns. 
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Energy is conveyed to the armature inductively and to the 
field winding conductively and directly from the mains. The 
back e.m.f. is generated in the armature conductors by rotation — 
in the motor field and appears at the brushes a; a2; it decreases 
the rotor current and increases the transformer field. The 
machine has a series characteristic because the motor field varies 
practically in proportion with the armature current at all but 
very light loads. The motor field is always a little out of phase 
with the armature current, and the torque per ampere is almost 
independent of the power factor, which is low at all speeds. 
The machine may be reversed by changing the direction of 
the current through F or through W. 


Self-Excited Single-Phase Series Induction Motor with Rotor- 
Excitation and Independent Brushes. Fig. 16. 

This is the modern form of the motor invented by Elihu 
Thomson, in 1887,* and referred to by him as a “repulsion 
motor.’’ Only one brush may be used, and the width of each 
brush may vary within wide limits. 

There are four fluxes to consider: A vertical flux of mutual 
induction (transformer flux) due to a magnetizing current cir- 
culating in the primary or stator winding S; a vertical rotor flux 
R due to the vertical component of the current induced by the : 
transformer flux in the coils short circuited by the brushes ); 
anequal and opposite, 7.e., neutralizing, flux due to the corres- 
ponding current in S; and a horizontal flux Fr due to the hori- 
zontal component of the current induced in the short circuited 
rotor coils. The flux R, the opposing stator flux, and Fr are 
co-phasal; the first two cancel each other and therefore per- 
form no useful work. Fr cooperates with the rotor ampere- 
turns responsible for R to produce the main motor torque. 
The vertical flux of mutual induction cooperates with the 
rotor. ampere-turns responsible for Fr, to produce a positive 
auxiliary torque which diminishes as the power factor improves. 
By revolution of the rotor conductors in this transformer flux, 
a compensating e.m.f. is generated within the rotor short cir- 
cuits, tending to raise the power factor of the machine. 

Working and exciting energy is conveyed to the rotor by in- 
duction. The back e.m.f. is generated in the rotor short cir-_ 
cuits by rotation in Fr, and tends to decrease the rotor current _ 
and increase the flux of mutual induction. The machine has ) 
a series characteristic, because the motor field varies in pro-- 
~*Sde. U.S. P. 368, 185... oy yp. a, eel 


— 
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portion with the armature current. The motor field is always 
practically in phase with the armature ampere-turns, and the 
torque per ampere is independent of the power factor. The 
power factor is good at speeds near the synchronous. The machine 
may be reversed by shifting the brushes into the other quad- 
rants. This machine is not now used; it is much inferior to 
that shown in Fig. 13, although it has the same general char- 
acteristics as the latter. 


Self-Excited Single-Phase Series Induction Motor with Rotor- 
Excitation and two Independent Rotor Circuits. Fig. 17. 
This machine operates exactly like that shown in Fig. 16, 
but utilizes the rotor copper much more efficiently and with 
much smaller friction losses. Electrically, the result is the same 
whether one short circuits the brushes }; b2 by means of a con- 


Fic. 16—SELF-EXCITED SINGLE- Fic. 17—SELF-EXCITED SINGLE- 
PHASE SERIES INDUCTION MoToR PHASE SERIES INDUCTION MOTOR 
wiTH RoToR-EXCITATION AND IN- witH RotTorR-EXCITATION AND Two 
DEPENDENT BRUSHES INDEPENDENT ROTOR CIRCUITS 


ductor or replaces them by a single brush covering the arc 
previously short-circuited by the two interconnected brushes. 
The arrangement shown in Fig. 17 is practical and allows of a 
wide regulation of the motor, for instance by moving the brushes 
b, and b3. 
| Self-Excited Single-Phase Series Induction Motor with Rotor- 
Excitation and two Inductively Related Rotor Circuits. Fig. 18. 
The mode of operation and characteristics of this machine 
are identical with those of the one shown in Fig. 18, with this 
difference, that the whole of the rotor winding is made use of 
as armature winding along one axis and the whole of it is made 
use of as field winding along an axis at right angles to the first. 
Po this end, independent brushes fi f: are used, the two rotor 
circuits being inductively linked by means of the series trans- 
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former ST. The direction of rotation may be reversed by re- 

versing the direction of the exciting current, which is done by 

_ changing the connections between ST and the brushes fi fo. 

Self-Excited Single-Phase Series Induction Motor with Rotor- 
Excitation and two Conductively Related Rotor Circuits. 
Fig. 19. 

The mode of operation and characteristics of this machine 
are identical with those of the previous one, with this difference 
that the armature and the field ampere-turns on the rotor are 
produced in independent but conductively-linked rotor windings. 
One of these does exclusive duty as armature and the other 
exclusive duty as field winding. This machine may be reversed ~ 
by reversing the current through the rotor winding doing duty 


Fic. 18—SE.LF-ExcitEep SINGLE- Fic. 19—SELF-EXcITED SINGLE- 
PHASE SERIES INDUCTION Motor PHASE SERIES INDUCTION MOTOR ~ 
WITH RoTOR-EXCITATION AND WITH RoTOR-EXCITATION AND 
Two INDUCTIVELY RELATED Two CONDUCTIVELY RELATED — 
RoToR Circuits Rotor WINDINGS 


as field winding. The machine is less flexible than that shown 

in Fig. 18, because of the absence of the transformer, which 

can of course be of the adjustable ratio type. 

Self-Excited Single-Phase Series Induction Motor (with Stator- 
Excitation). Fig. 20. 

Four fluxes must be taken into account: A vertical flux of 
mutual induction due to a magnetizing current in S; a vertical — 
armature reaction flux R due to the ampere-turns induced in 
the rotor by .S; an equal and opposite flux due to corresponding 
ampere turns in S; and a horizontal flux due to the stator winding 
F through which is sent the current induced in the rotor by S.@ 
The flux R and the corresponding stator flux cancel each other. _ 
F cooperates with all the rotor ampere-turns to produce the 


motor torque. The flux of mutual induction affects only the 
commutation. 
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Working and exciting energy is conveyed to the rotor from S 
by induction. The back e.m.f. is generated in the rotor, 7.e., 
armature conductors, by rotation in the motor flux F. The ma- 
chine has a series characteristic, because the motor field varies 
in proportion with the armature current. The motor field is 
always practically in phase with the armature ampere-turns 
and the torque per ampere is independent of the power factor. 
The machine is not self-compensating; its power factor is lower 
than that of Fig. 13, for instance, but increases with rising speed. 
The machine may be reversed by reversing the direction of the 
current through the stator field winding. 


or unicoil 
Fic. 20—SELF-EXCITED SINGLE- Fic. 2i—(SEPARATELY-EX- 
PHASE SERIES INDUCTION MOTOR CITED) SINGLE-PHASE SERIES 
(wiTH STATOR-EXCITATION) Inpuction Moror witH RotTor- 


EXCITATION 


(Separately-Excited) Single-Phase Series Induction Motor with 
Rotor Excitation. Fig. 21. 

The mode of operation and characteristics of this machine 
are readily recognized when it is realized that the only difference 
between it and the motor shown in Fig. 18, is that the motor 
flux Fr in that figure is produced by the secondary current of 
the static transformer S — aid, whereas in Fig. 21, this flux 
is produced by the primary current of the transformer W — a1 da. 
While the motor field exciting current in Fig. 18 is strictly in 
phase with the working current threading the rotor along the 
vertical axis, and the phase difference between the motor flux 
Fr and the rotor working ampere-turns amounts merely to the 
small iron lag of Fr behind the current producing it, in the ma- 
chine under discussion the phase difference between Fr and 
the rotor working ampere-turns is increased by the phase differ- 
ence between the secondary and primary currents of the trans- 
former W —ai a2. This phase difference is, of course, due to 
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the magnetizing current in the primary W, which is responsible 
for the flux of mutual induction in the vertical axis, and which 
conveys the working energy to the rotor. This motor is said 
to be separately excited, because the exciting energy is taken 
directly from the mains. The vertical flux of mutual indue- 
tion is responsible for an auxiliary and positive torque, as in all 
similar machines, and also for a phase compensating speed 
e.m.f. which appears at the exciting brushes f; fe and is thus in- 
troduced directly into the primary or stator circuit, instead of 
being first generated in the secondary or rotor circuit, as in 
Figs. 13 and 16 to 19 inclusive. This speed e.m.f. reduces the 
impedance of the primary or stator circuit and thus raises the 
power factor of the machine. A series transformer may be in- 


Fic. 22—(SEPARATELY- Fic. 23—(SEPARATELY-E XCITED) SINGLE- 
EXCITED) SINGLE-PHASE PHaAsE SERIES INDUCTION-CONDUCTION Mo- 
SERIES INDUCTION MoTOR TOR WITH ROTOR-EXCITATION 
WITH ROTOR-EXCITATION 


terposed between W and the horizontal rotor axis without. 
affecting the mode of operation or the characteristics of the ma- 
chine; but the use of such a transformer adds to the flexibility of 
the motor. 
(Separately-Excited) Single-phase Series Induction Motor with 
Rotor-Excitation. Fig. 22. : 
This machine is identical with that shown in Fig. 21; except 
for the arrangement of the brushes cooperating with the rotor 
winding. The latter is here short circuited along the lines 
by bz and b3 by, both of which are parallel to the axis of the stator 
winding W, whereas in Fig. 21, the rotor is short circuited along 
the very axis of W. The current induced in the rotor and prom 
ducing the armature reaction flux R, only circulates in those 
rotor conductors which are spanned by the two short circuits. 
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The distribution of this current is shown by dots and circles 
placed inside the rotor winding. The primary current, producing 
Fr, and conducted through the rotor by way of the short circuited 
brush groups, only circulates in the remaining rotor conductors, 
as shown by the dots and circles placed outside the rotor winding. 
Because the same brushes carry the induced working and the 
conduced exciting current, they are shown sectioned. 


(Separately-Excited) Single-Phase Series Induction-Conduction 
Motor with Rotor Excitation. Fig. 23. 

In Fig. 21 the working energy along the working axis is en- 
tirely conveyed to the rotor by induction. The entire rotor 
working e.m.f. in said axis is induced in the rotor and depends 
on and varies with the voltage at the terminals of W. This 
working e.m.f. is always of approximately the same phase as 
the line em.f. These conditions are taken advantage of in 
Fig. 23 to adjust the magnitude of the rotor working e.m.f. 
independently of W, by conductively injecting an additive or 
subtractive and approximately co-phasal e.m.f. into the working 
axis of the rotor. This auxiliary e.m.f. is derived from the mains 
by means of the transformer T and the reversing switch X. 
When the auxiliary e.m.f. is of the same direction as the induced 
working e.m.f., then the vertical axis of the rotor receives energy 
conductively, as well as inductively. If the direction of the 
auxiliary e.m.f. is reversed, then part of the energy inductively 
conveyed to the vertical axis is conductively withdrawn there- 
from and conveyed back to the mains. Hence the term “ induc- 
tion-conduction ’’’ applied to this machine. Except for the 
regulation obtained by changing the magnitude or direction 
of the auxiliary e.m.f. conducted into the vertical rotor axis, 
the mode of operation and characteristics of the machine are 
identical with those of the motor shown in Fig. 21. 


Neutralized Two-Phase Series (Conduction) Motor. Fig. 24. 

This is the two-phase equivalent of the single-phase motor 
shown in Fig. 3. It is obtained by combining two single-phase 
Fig. 3 motors in one frame and displacing all the elements of one 
of them by 90 electrical degrees with respect to the corresponding 
elements of the other. A single rotor winding may be used, as 
shown in Fig. 24, if interconnection of the phases is permissible. 
The field winding F, of phase 1, does not interfere with the 
proper working of the armature circuit belonging to phase 2, 
because any e.m.f. induced by F, at the brushes a3 a4 is equalled 
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and opposed by an e.m.f. induced by F; in Ne. The effect of 
F, on the armature circuit of phase 1, is neutralized in the same 
manner. The fluxes fF, and Ff, improve the commutation under 
speed. The available material is of course far better utilized 
in Fig. 24 than in Fig. 3. 


Neutralized Two-Phase Series (Conduction) Motor with Rotor- 
Excitation. Fig. 25. 
This is the two-phase equivalent of the single-phase motor 
shown in Fig. 4. The brushes 0; be are displaced by such an 
angle a from the axis of Ni, that R; due to the rotor conductors 
located within 360 — 4a@ degrees, is neutralized by the flux 
due to N,;, while the rotor ampere-turns located within 4a 
degrees, produce the motor field Fr; which co-operates with the 


or unicoil, 
Fic. 24—-NEUTRALIZED Two-PHASE SERIES (CONDUCTION) MoTOR 


rotor ampere-turns responsible for R; to produce the motot 
torque due to phasel. Similarly, the brushes b3 b4 are displace¢ 
by such an angle 6 from the axis of No, that Re due to the roto! 
conductors located within 360 — 4 B degrees, is neutralized by 
the flux due to Ne, while the rotor ampere-turns located withir 
4 B degrees produce the motor field Fr2, which cooperates witt 
the rotor ampere-turns responsible for R» to produce the moto: 
torque due to phase 2. The neutralizing windings N, and N 
are displaced by 90 electrical degrees. The two fluxes Fr; anc 
Fr, improve the commutation under speed. 


Morors witH SHUNT CHARACTERISTIC 
In a series machine no difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
approximate phase coincidence between motor field and armatur 
current, but the conditions for a shunt machine are very different 
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Here the chief problem is to provide an exciting e.m.f. of proper 
phase. 


(Separately-Excited) Single-Phase Shunt (Conduction) Motor 
(with Stator-Excitation). Fig. 26. 

Two fluxes, R and F, are set up in this machine. If rotor and 
stator windings are connected to e.m.fs. of the same phase, then 
the armature ampere-turns set up by the rotor current and 
responsible for the useless flux R, will, at starting, be about in 
phase with the useful motor flux F set up by the stator field wind- 
ing F, for the impedance of both windings is great. The torque 
per ampere will be good. Energy is conveyed to armature and 
field windings conductively. The back e.m.f. is generated in 
the armature conductors by rotation in the motor field. With 


or unicoil 

F 

= 
Fic. 25—NEUTRALIZED Two- Fic. 26—(SEPARATELY-EXCITED) 
PHASE SERIES (CONDUCTION) Mo- SINGLE-PHASE SHUNT(CONDUCTION) 
TOR WITH RoTOR EXCITATION Motor (WITH STATOR-EXCITATION) 


increasing speed, the lag in the armature circuit quickly di- 
minishes, owing to the effect of the dephased back e.m.f., whereby 
the power factor is improved, but the torque per ampere is 
reduced. The machine is said to have a shunt characteristic, 
because the currents in the armature and in the field circuits 
are quite independent of each other, but the motor speed under 
varying load is not as constant as is generally desired. This is 
due to the phase difference between the working and back e.m.fs., 
which causes the phase relation between working current and 
motor flux to vary considerably with the load. When the power 
factor is low, the torque per ampere is high, and vice versa. 
The weight efficiency of such a machine is so low as to make 
it commercially useless except in very small sizes and where 
no importance is attached to constancy of speed. The stator 
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may or may not have defined polar projections. The field 
winding may or may not be of the distributed type. 

If rotor and stator windings are connected to e.m.fs. which 
are in phase quadrature, then the power factor and the torque 
per ampere are low at starting, and the power factor does not 
materially change with speed. The speed is more constant, 
but the weight efficiency is very low. 


(Separately-Excited) Neutralized Single-Phase Shunt (Con- 
duction) Motor (with Stator-Excitation). Fig. 27. 

This differs from the foregoing in that the armature reaction 
flux is neutralized. The armature circuit, comprising the rotor 
and the stator winding N adapted to neutralize the armature 
reaction flux R, is connected to one phase of a two-phase supply — 


A j 

or unicoil. : 

E i 

Fr @ 

i Be 
Ph. 2: 

Fic. 27—(SEPARATELY-EX- Fic. 28—(SEPARATELY-ExX- 
CITED) NEUTRALIZED SINGLE- CITED) NEUTRALIZED SINGLE- 
PHASE SHUNT (ConpDucTIon) Mo- PHASE SHUNT (ConbucTIon) Mo- 
TOR (WITH STATOR-EXCITATION) TOR WITH RoOTOR-EXCITATION 


while the stator field winding is connected to the other, and 
produces the motor field F. Because of the leakage fluxes 
linked with the armature circuit, the armature current lags, 
at starting, behind the e.m.f. of phase 1, and is therefore not 
quite in phase with the motor flux due to the e.m.f. of phase 2. 
The torque per ampere is good, the power factor fair. No 
phenomena occur under speed to materially change either the 
torque per ampere or the power factor. The speed of the ma- 
chine is fairly constant. The weight efficiency is much greater 
than that of Fig. 26. Much better results can be obtained, 
particularly under speed, by adjusting the phase of the exciting 
e.m.f. relatively to that of the working e.m.f. The energy drawn 
from the phase feeding the armature, varies with the load; that 
drawn from the other is small and constant. 
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(Separately-Excited) Neutralized Single-Phase Shunt (Con- 
duction) Motor with Rotor-Excitation. Fig. 28. 

This only differs from the one shown in Fig. 27 in that the 
stator exciting winding F is dispensed with and the rotor wind- 
ing along the horizontal axis used in its stead, the exciting e.m.f. 
being applied to the exciting brushes f; fe. The mode of opera- 
tion and characteristics of the two machines are identical, except 
that a speed e.m.f. is generated at the exciting brushes by rota- 
tion in the vertical armature leakage flux, which so changes the 
phase of the resultant e.m.f. in the exciting circuit as to improve 
the power factor with increasing speed. 


or unicoil. 


orunicoil 
Fic. 29—(SEPARATELY-EXCITED) Fic. 830—SELF-EXCITED SINGLE- 
INDUCTIVELY-NEUTRALIZED SINGLE- PHAsE SHUNT (ConpucTION) Mo- 


PuHAseE SHUNT (ConDUCTION) Motor TOR (WITH Roror-EXCITATION) 
(wiTtH STATOR EXcITATION) 


(Separately-Excited) Inductively-Neutralized Single-Phase Shunt 
(Conduction) Motor (with Stator-Excitation). Fig. 29. 
This differs from the motor shown in Fig. 27 in that the arma- 
ture reaction flux R is neutralized inductively instead of con- 
ductively. The presence, in the vertical rotor axis, of the flux 
of mutual induction, which conveys the energy from the rotor 
to N, does not modify the mode of operation or the characteris- 
tics of the machine except as to commutation, because the 
speed e.m.f. generated in the rotor by its rotation in said flux 
appears along the horizontal rotor axis and is theréfore in- 
effective. 
Self-Excited Single-Phase Shunt (Conduction) Motor (with 
Rotor-Excitation). Fig. 30. : 
The armature circuit comprises the rotor winding along the 
vertical axis connected in series relation with the neutralizing 
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winding N by way of the working brushes a; a2. The armature 
reaction flux R is neutralized by N, leaving nothing but leakage 
fluxes in the vertical axis. The rotor is short circuited along 
the horizontal axis by means of the field brushes fi fe to form 
the exciting or motor field producing circuit. The stator wind- 
ing E is connected across the mains and produces, in the vertical 
axis, a flux lagging 90 degrees behind the line or working e.m-f.; 
By rotation of the rotor conductors in the flux H, an e.m.f. in 
phase with said flux is generated at the brushes fi fe and pro- 
duces, along the horizontal rotor axis, a flux Fr lagging 90 de- 
grees behind said e.m.f. and therefore in phase with the line 
e.m.f. and also with the working current, as long as the same 


orunicoitl. 


or unicoil. 

Fic. 31—CoMPENSATED SELF- Fic. 32—SELF-EXcITED SINGLE- 
EXCITED SINGLE-PHASE SHUNT PHASE SHUNT (ConpDucTION) Mo- 
(Conpuction) Motor (witH Ro- TOR WITH ROTOR AND STATOR- 
TOR-EXCITATION) EXCITATION 


is in phase with the working em.f. The flux E does not react 
on the working circuit because any e.m.f. it induces in the 
vertical rotor axis is equalled and opposed by the e.mf. it in- 
duces in N. This machine will not start from rest, but is self- 


compensating, operates well at a constant speed and its spced 
is readily adjustable. 


Compensated Self-Excited Single-Phase Shunt (Conduction) 
Motor (with Rotor-Excitation). Fig. 31. 

This differs from the previous motor only in that an e.m.f. 
differing in phase from the one directly responsible for the 
motor field and generated in the rotor by rotation, is introduced 
into the rotor exciting circuits for the purpose of adjusting the 
power factor of the machine by adjusting the phase of the re- 
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sultant e.m.f. in the rotor exciting circuit. The compensating 
e.m.f. is in this case derived from the mains and is therefore 
in phase quadrature with the rotor exciting e.m.f. 


Self-Excited Single-Phase Shunt (Conduction) Motor with Rotor 
and Stator-Excitation. Fig. 32. 
This differs from the motor shown in Fig. 30 in that the rotor 
exciting brushes are not short-circuited but closed over a coaxial 
“winding F located on the stator. The exciting e.m.f. generated 
in the rotor by rotation in the auxiliary or teaser flux E, sends 
a magnetizing current through F, as well as through the rotor 
along the horizontal axis, with the result that the motor field 
is produced in part hy rotor, and in part by stator, ampere- 
turns. Changing the number 
of active stator exciting turns, 
1 or the direction in which they 
orumcoil. maonetize with respect to the 
direction of the magnetization 
produced by the horizontal rotor 
ampere-turns, changes the mag- 
nitude of the motor field inde- 
pendently of the working e.m.f., 
and therefore influences the 
ioe hentguey eon eee speed of the motor. In all other 
CITED) SINGLE-PHAsE SHUNT Tespects the mode of operation 
InpucTION Moror (witH Stator- and the characteristics are the 
EXCITATION) same as those of Fig. 30. 


(Separately-Excited) Single-phase Shunt Induction Motor (with 
Stator-Excitation). Fig. 33. 

Working energy is inductively conveyed to the rotor from 
phase 1 along the vertical axis by means of a flux of mutual 
induction (transformer flux) due to a magnetizing current flow- 
ing through W. The ampere-turns due to the working current 
thus induced in the short circuited secondary (rotor) are equalled 
and opposed by corresponding ampere-turns in the primary W, 
set up by a primary working current derived from the mains. 
The rotor ampere-turns produce the armature reaction flux R, 
which is neutralized by the flux due to the primary working 
ampere-turns. The leakage flux along the vertical rotor axis 
is not neutralized, and the armature circuit is therefore not 
free from impedance. Exciting energy is conductively conveyed 
to the stator field winding F from phase 2, producing a motor 
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field which is nearly in phase with the rotor or armature current 
and which cooperates therewith to produce the motor torque. 
In this as in all cases where a motor with one armature and one 
field axis per pole pair is fed from a two-phase supply, the load 
on the two phases is quite unequal, the one supplying the ex- 
citation being called upon to deliver only a small fraction of 
the energy required of the other. The machine has no self- 
compensating properties, and its speed is not constant under 
varying loads, mainly because of the rotor impedance due to 
the leakage field in the vertical rotor axis. 

The power factor can be improved by suitably adjusting the 
phase of the motor field, but speed constancy is not secured 
thereby. 

Self-excited Single-phase Shunt Induction | 
Commutator Motor (with Rotor-Exci- 
tation). Fig. 34. 

Working energy is conveyed into the 
rotor along the vertical axis by trans- 
former action from S. The induced verti- 
cal rotor ampere-turns do duty asarmature 
ampere-turns, and produce the armature 4,6 34 Se_r-ExciTED 
reaction flux R, which is neutralized by Sincre-Poase SHUNT 
transformer action from S. The rotor InpuctionComMMuUTATOR 
leakage flux in the vertical axis is not MoToR (with Rotor 
neutralized. The working e.m.f. induced at EEN) 4 
the working brushes a, a2 by the transformer flux, is of about the 
same phase as the line e.m.f. impressed on the stator winding S. 
The transformer flux lags 90 degrees behind the line e.m.f. 
The exciting e.m.f. is generated in the rotor by rotation of the 
rotor conductors in the transformer flux, and appears at the 
exciting brushes fi fz. This speed e.m.f. is of same phase as 
the said flux, and therefore in phase quadrature with the line 
and with the rotor working e.m.fs. The motor flux Fr in the 
horizontal axis, is due to this exciting e.m.f., is in quadrature 
thereto, and therefore approximately in phase with the rotor 
ampere-turns in the vertical axis with which it cooperates to 
produce the motor torque. The back e.m.f. is generated in 
the vertical rotor axis by rotation in Fr. This machine is self- 
compensating, for another speed e.m.f. is produced at the ex- 
citing brushes by rotation of the rotor conductors in the vertical 
rotor leakage flux. This second speed e.m.f. so alters the phase 
of the resultant e.m.f. in the horizontal: rotor axis, and there- | 
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fore the phase of the horizontal flux, as to materially improve 
the power factor of the machine. This self-compensating feature 
cannot raise the power factor of this motor to anything like 
unity, but is sufficient to render an otherwise useless machine 
operative. The stator should not have any defined polar pro- 
jections, and the winding S should be of the distributed type. 
This machine will not start from rest, but will run up to speed 
in any direction in which it is started. Its normal speed is the 
synchronous. 


Compensated Self-Excited Single-Phase Shunt Induction Com- 
mutator . Motor (with Rotor-Excitation). Fig. 35. 

The mode of operation and characteristics of this motor are 

identical with those of the machine showing in Fig. 34, but 


Fic. 35—-CoMPENSATED SELF- ‘ Fic. 36—SELF-EXCITED SINGLE- 
EXCITED SINGLE-PHASE SHUNT PHASE SHUNT INDUCTION COM- 
INDUCTION COMMUTATOR MOTOR MUTATOR) Motor WITH ROTOR 
(wiTH RoTor-EXxcITATION) AND STATOR-EXCITATION 


auxiliary means are here added whereby the power factor of 
the machine can be adjusted at will. To this end an adjustable 
e.m.f., preferably in phase quadrature with the exciting speed 
e.m.f. generated in the rotor, is conductively introduced into 
the rotor exciting circuit. In this case this e.m.f. is derived from 
the mains by way of the transformer T. The normal speed of 
this machine is the synchronous; it is very constant under vary- 
ing load. The power factor is under perfect control. 


Self-Excited Single-Phase Shunt Induction (Commutator) Motor 
with Rotor and Stator-Excitation. Fig. 36. 

This differs from the motor shown in Fig. 34 in that the ex- 
citing brushes are not short-circuited but connected through 
a winding F located on the stator and in the horizontal or exci- 
ting axis. The exciting e.m-f. generated in the rotor by rotation 
in the vertical transformer flux sends a magnetizing current 


: 
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through F, as well as through the rotor along its horizontal 
axis, with the result that the motor field is produced in part 
by the rotor, and in part by the stator ampere-turns. Chang- 
ing the number of active stator exciting turns, or the directions 
in which they magnetize with respect to the direction of the 
magnetization produced by the horizontal rotor ampere-turns, 
changes the magnitude of the motor field independently of the 
working e.m.f., and therefore changes the speed of the motor. 
This machine can run at speeds other than the synchronous, but 
in all other respects the mode of operation and the characteristics 
are the same as those of Fig. 34. 


Fic. 37—SELF-EXcITED SINGLE- Fic. 38—SINGLE-PHASE SHUNT 
PHASE SHUNT INDUCTION-CON- INDUCTION (COMMUTATOR) Mo- 
DUCTION (COMMUTATOR) Motor TOR WITH MIxED (RoToR) Ex- 


(wiTH Rotor-EXcITATION) CITATION 


Self-Excited Single-Phase Shunt Induction-Conduction (Com- 
mutator) Motor (with Rotor-Excitation). Fig. 37. 

In Fig. 34, the magnitude of the rotor working e.m.f. in the 
vertical axis and that of the rotor exciting e.m.f. in the horizontal 
axis, both depend on the magnitude of the vertical transformer 
flux. It follows that the magnitude of the working e.m.f. can- 
not be altered independently of the exciting e.m.f., by changing 
the magnitude of the transformer flux. In fact, any such 
change results in a proportional change in both e.m.fs. But 
an independent regulation of these two e.m.fs. is necessary if 
the speed of the machine is to be altered; the arrangement 
shown in Fig. 37 illustrates one way of achieving this result. 

An e.m.f. of about the same phase as that of the line e.m/f. 
is conductively introduced into the working circuit of the rotor 
by means of the transformer T and the working brushes a, ds. 
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The working e.m.f. induced in this circuit from S being also of 
about the same phase as that of the line e.m. f., the two will 
yield a resultant which will be of about the same phase as the 
induced working e.m.f., and either greater or smaller than it 
according to the eewads of the conductively introduced com- 
ponent. This resultant will, of course, be the effective rotor 
working e.m.f. An adjustment of the magnitude of this re- 
sultant results in a change of the motor speed. This machine 
can run at constant speeds differing from the synchronous, but 
its mode of operation and characteristics are otherwise the same 
as those of the motor shown in Fig. 34. 


Single-Phase Shunt Induction (Commutator) Motor with Mixed 
(Rotor) Excitation. Fig. 38. 
This differs from the motor shown in Fig. 34 in that an e.m.f. 
in phase quadrature to that impressed on S is conductively 
introduced into the rotor exciting circuit. 
| This auxiliary e.m.f. is of about the same 
phase as that generated in the horizontal 
rotor axis by rotation in the vertical trans- 
former flux. The resultant of the generated 
and the auxiliary e.m.f. must be the effective 
exciting e.m.f., the magnitude of which can 
Fic. 39—Sr.r-Ex- therefore be changed independently of the 
CITED SINGLE-PHasE rotor working e.m.f., thus securing speed 
SHUNT INDUCTION regulation. This machine will start from 
Motor (with RoToR- rest and can be run at constant speeds 
OSA differing from the synchronous; in all other 
respects it is the same as that shown in Fig. 34. 


Self-Excited Single-Phase Shunt Induction Motor (with Rotor- 
Excitation). Fig. 39. 

The mode of operation and characteristics of this machine 
are identical with those of the motor shown in Fig. 34. The 
stator winding S produces a vertical transformer flux which 
conveys the working energy into the rotor and is also responsible 
for the rotor exciting e.m.f., which is generated in the horizontal 
axis by rotation of the rotor conductors in this transformer 
field. The rotor working ampere-turns responsible for the arm- 
ature reaction flux are neutralized by transformer action from S; 
their space distribution is shown by the dots and circles located 
inside the rotor circle in Fig. 834 and remains unaltered inde- 
pendently of the revolution of the rotor. The space distribution 
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of the rotor exciting ampere-turns responsible for the motor 
torque producing field Fr, is as shown by the dots and circles 
located outside the rotor circle in Fig. 34 and also remains un- 
altered as long as the rotor revolves. The speed e.m.f. due to 
rotation of the rotor conductors in the vertical rotor leakage 
flux, acts to improve the power factor. The squirrel cage con- 
struction provides paths over which currents may close through 
any two rotor conductors, with the result that neither the in- 
tensity of the working nor that of the exciting current is the 
same in all the conductors. The machine will not start from © 
rest, but if given a sufficient impulse in either direction will 
run up to its normal speed, which is very near the synchronous. 
Its working speed is practically constant under varying loads. 


Fic. 40—CoMPENSATED SELF- Fic. 41—Two-PHAsE SHUNT- 
EXCITED SINGLE-PHASE SHUNT INDUCTION COMMUTATOR Mo- 
InDucTION Motor (witH Rotor- TOR (WITH STATOR-EXCITATION) 
EXCITATION) 


The stator should not have any defined polar projections, and 
the stator winding should be distributed. 


Compensated Self-Excited Single-Phase Shunt Induction Motor 
(with Rotor-Excitation). Fig. 40. 

This differs from the previous motor in that the rotor carries 
a squirrel cage, a commuted winding and cooperating brushes 
located in the horizontal axis. An exciting speed e.m.f. is 
generated along the horizontal axis of both windings so that 
both will contribute equally to the production of Fr if the 
brushes f; f, are short circuited. If the em. per conductor 
of one of these windings is artificially raised, this winding will 
contribute more than one half of the total motor field ampere- 
turns, and if the increase has been of sufficient magnitude, it 
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may even contribute all of the motor field ampere-turns, in 
which case there will be no current in the horizontal axis of the 
other winding. A further increase will cause a reverse current 
to flow in the other winding, for the tendency is to keep Fr 
constant. In Fig. 40 an auxiliary e.m.f. derived from the 
mains with the help of the transformer T is conductively intro- 
duced into the circuit of the commuted winding; its magnitude 
and phase are such that the burden of the motor field produc- 
tion is shifted to the commuted winding, and the phase of the 
motor field it produces, is adjusted to improve the power factor 
of the motor. 


Two-Phase Shunt-Induction Commutator Motor (with Stator- 
Excitation). Fig. 41. 


This machine really consists of two static transformers with 
primaries disposed on the stator and displaced by 90 electrical 
degrees from each other, and a common secondary rendered 
inductively responsive along the axis of each primary by means 
of pairs of short-circuited brushes. Each stator winding is 
connected to one phase of the supply, inductively conveys 
working energy into the rotor along its own axis by means of 
a transformer flux, and neutralizes, by transformer action, the 
armature ampere-turns it induces in its own axis. The trans- 
former flux in one axis cooperates with the rotor ampere-turns 
in the other axis to produce one half of the motor torque; the 
other half being due to the interaction of the transformer flux 
in the second axis with the rotor ampere-turns in the first. 
Each transformer flux therefore also does duty as a motor field. 
Under speed, a back e.m.f. is generated in each rotor axis by 
rotation in the transformer flux at right angles to it. While 
the armature reaction fluxes R,; R: are neutralized, yet the 
coaxial rotor leakage fluxes are not. By rotation of the rotor 
- conductors in the vertical rotor leakage flux, a compensating 
e.m.f. is generated in the horizontal rotor axis, appears at the 
brushes a3 a4, and is of such a phase as to reduce the impedance 
of the horizontal axis. The impedance of the vertical rotor 
axis is similarly reduced by an e.m.f. appearing at the brushes 
a, ad, and generated by rotation of the rotor conductors in the 
horizontal rotor leakage flux. The machine clearly has self- 
compensating properties, but the e.m.fs. in question cannot 
reach a value sufficient to raise the power factor to unity. The 
normal speed of the machine is very near the synchronous, 
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Compensated Two-Phase Shunt Induction Commutator Motor 


(with Stator-Excitation). Fig. 42. 

This motor differs from the foregoing in that an auxiliary 
e.m.f. in quadrature with the induced working e.m.f. is con- 
ductively introduced into each of the rotor working or armature 
circuits by means of the transformers JT; and T>. The direction 
of each auxiliary e.m.f. is chosen to reduce the impedance of the 
rotor axis to which it is applied. The power factor of the ma- 
chine can be adjusted by adjusting these compensating e.m.fs. 


Fic. 42—CoMPENSATED Two-PHASE SHUNT INDUCTION 
CoMMUTATOR Motor (WITH STATOR-EXCITATION) 


Two-Phase Shunt Induction-Conduction (Commutator) Motor 


(with Stator-Excitation). Fig. 43. 

This differs from the foregoing motor in that an auxiliary 
e.m.f. in phase with the induced working e.m.f. is conductively 
introduced into each of the rotor working circuits hy means of 
the transformers T; and T,. By this means the effective work- 


5 


ing e.m.f. in each rotor axis can be adjusted independently of — 


the transformer fluxes and the speed of the machine made to 
differ from the synchronous. These speed-regulating e.m.fs. 
should, of course, either assist the induced working e.m.fs. in 
both axes or oppose them in both. 


Two-Phase Shunt Induction Motor (with Stator-Excitation) 
Fig. 44. } 


This machine is the squirrel cage equivalent of the commu- 
tator motor shown in Fig. 41, and stands in the same rela- 
tion to it as does Fig. 39 to Fig. 34. 
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Compensated Two-Phase Shunt Induction Motor (with Stator- 
Excitation). Fig. 45. 

This is a combination of the compensated commutator motor 
of Fig. 42 with the squirrel cage motor of Fig. 44. The trans- 
former in each axis has two secondaries with differing impe- 
dances, that of the squirrel cage is adjusted automatically and 
is beyond the control of the operator, that of the commuted 
winding is under control. The current in the first can never 
lead the working e.m.f. impressed on it. The current in the 
second can be made to lead the working e.m.f. impressed on the 
commuted winding. The secondary with the lower impedance, 


ota 


Fic. 483—TWwo-PHASE SHUNT INDUCTION- Fic. 44— Two - PHASE 
CONDUCTION (CoMMUTATOR) Motor (WITH SHUNT INDUCTION MOTOR 
STATOR-EXCITATION) (wiTH STATOR-EXCITATION) 


1.e., with the commuted winding, will carry the greater number 
of ampere-turns. Unity or leading power factor can only be 
obtained by causing the current in each axis of the commuted 
winding to lead the induced working e.m.f. in that axis. The 
stator windings in all these machines should be distributed, and 
the stator should have no defined polar projections. 


Neutralized Two-Phase Shunt Conduction (Commutator) Motor 
(with Stator-Excitation). Fig. 46. 
“Working energy is conductively conveyed to the rotor from 
phase 1 along one axis, and from phase 2 along an axis displaced 
by 90 electrical degrees from the first. The rotor ampere- 


; 
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turns, or the reaction fluxes Ri Re thus set up in each axis, are 
conductively neutralized by means of the stator windings N, ~ 
and Ne. The motor field winding F; located coaxially with the 
rotor circuit connnected to phase 1, is fed from phase 1. The 
motor field winding F, displaced by 90 electrical degrees from 
F,, is fed from phase 2. The motor flux set up by the field wind- 
ing connected across one phase cooperates to produce one 
half the motor torque with the rotor ampere-turns produced: 
by the other phase, and vice versa. Rotation of the rotor con- 
ductors in the rotor leakage flux in one axis generates in the 
other a speed e.m.f. which reduces the impedance of the work- 
ing circuit of this other axis, and vice versa. Since working and 


Fic. 45—CoMPENSATED Two-PHASE SHUNT INDUCTION 
Moror (WITH STATOR-EXCITATION) 


exciting currents are independent of each other, the machine 
must have a shunt characteristic. This motor is not self-com- 
compensating. Armature and field circuits being quite inde- 
pendent, the speed of this machine can be set to any desired 
value. No defined polar projections should be used, and the 
neutralizing windings should be distributed so as to follow 


the distribution of the ampere-turns in the corresponding rotor 
axis, 


Neutralized and Compensated Two-Phase Shunt Conduction 
(Commutator) Motor (with Stator-Excitation). Fig. 47. 

This motor differs from the foregoing one in that two e.m.fs. 

are impressed on each of the field windings F; and F,. To 
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the motor flux producing e.m.f. impressed on F, and derived 
from phase 1, is added a compensating e.m.f. derived from 
phase 2 by means of the transformer T, and adjusted to improve 


Fic. 46—NEUTRALIZED Two-PHASE SHUNT CONDUCTION 
(ComMutTator) Motor (witH STATOR EXCITATION) 


the power factor in the rotor circuit fed from phase 2. To the 
motor flux producing e.m.f. impressed on Fy and derived from 
phase 2, is added a compensating e.m.f. derived from phase 1 


Fic. 47—-NEUTRALIZED AND COMPENSATED Two-PHASE SHUNT 
Conpuction (ComMMuUTATOR) Motor (WITH STATOR-EXCITATION) 


by way of the transformer 7 and adjusted to improve the 
power factor in the rotor circuit fed from phase 1. In all other 
respects this machine is identical with that shown in Fig. 46. 
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REMARKS 
It is believed that all the principal forms of alternating- 
current motors have been classified; if any have been omitted, 
it is due to inadvertence. The term “repulsion motor” has 
not been applied to any one of the machines dealt with. The 
reason is that the author does not know the definition of this 
term as applied to motors. and is quite sure that the machine 


to which it was first applied, in 1887, does not operate by virtue | 


of any “repulsion” effect or phenomenon as understood from 
the year 1820 to the present day. This matter was discussed 
at some length in a series of articles which appeared in The 
Electrican (London) in 1906, and which have since been re- 
printed in book form.* Interyening years having only served 
to confirm the conclusions then arrived at, some of the state- 
ments then made, are now repeated. 

The term “‘ repulsion motor” is first found in Elihu Thomson’s 


Fic. 49 


U. S. Patent No. 363,185 of 1887. The form of Thomson’s 
motor as described and illustrated in that specification, is 
shown in Fig. 48. Within the stationary coil S is mounted a 
pivoted coil Y, the two ends of which are each connected to a 
segment of a commutator. These segments are diametrically 
disposed, and are insulated from each other; brushes 0} 0 short- 
circuited by the short conductor 7, bear on these segments. 
Each segment extends for this two-pole motor over a little less 
than one quarter of the periphery. When the two coils are 
concentric, 7.e., when the axes y and s coincide, and S is con- 
nected to an alternating-current supply, there is no torque 
even if Y is short circuited, and although a heavy current will 
under such conditions be induced in that coil. When Y is at 
right angles to S, 7.e., when the axes y and s are perpendicular 


*The Classification of A-C. Motors, by V. A. Fynn. ‘ The Elec- 
trician’’ Printing & Publishing Co., Ltd., London. 
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to each other, there is no torque and no current in Y even if 
short-circuited. In the intermediate positions, i.e., for any 
values of a between 0 and 90 degrees, a torque will be exerted 
.in the direction shown by the arrow. 

Among the experiments described in the specification referred 
to as having led up to the motor shown in Fig. 48, is that illus- 
trated in Fig. 49, where a coil S, connected to an alternating 
supply and having an iron core, is said to exert a “ repelling” 
effect on a closed coil C disposed in a plane parallel to 
the convolutions of the coil S and shown in section in 
Fig. 49. This statement is, of course, perfectly correct, 
and it is evident that it is the effect to which it refers 
that led the inventor to apply the term “repulsion motor”’ 
to the machine shown in Fig. 48. But the special conditions 
under which coil C in Fig. 49 is repelled by coil S do not obtain 
in the motor shown in Fig. 48. In Fig. 49 the “ repelling” 
effect exerted on coil C is of the same direction and magnitude 
_all along the circumference of the coil, as indicated by the small 
arrows 1 and 2, with the result that coil C will move away from 
coil S while keeping parallel to it. If coil C were pivoted on an 
axis O passing through its center, and parallel to the convolu- 
tions of S, there would be absolutely no tendency for that coil 
to rotate, but the “‘ repulsion” effect would tend to bend the 
shaft and the coil. When in Fig. 48 the convolutions of coil 
Y are parallel to those of S, that is, when the axes y and s coin- 
cide—reproducing in this figure as nearly as they can be re- 
produced, the conditions obtaining in figure 49—then there is 
and can be no rotation between coils Y and S, but there is “ re- 
pulsion”’ between the two, owing to which, coil S tends to expand 
while coil Y tends to contract. “The only “ repulsion” effect 
present in the machine shown in Fig. 48, contributes nothing 
to the rotation of the free member and merely tends to destroy 
the apparatus. 

As a matter of fact the effect illustrated in Fig. 49 is nothing 
else but that discovered in 1820 by Ampere, and which he sum- 
med up somewhat as follows: parallel circuits ‘“ attract’? each 
other if traversed by currents flowing in the same direction, 
and “repel”? each other if traversed by currents flowing in 
opposite directions. This rule applies to a special case of that 
electrodynamic action which is illustrated in Fig. 50 and which 
forms the basis of every dynamo or motor whether of the con- 
tinuous or of the alternating type. A conductor, A, through 
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which a current flows, for instance, upwards through the paper, 
as indicated by dot, when immersed in a field F directed from — 
top to bottom of the paper, will tend to move to the right. 
Ampere’s rule is illustrated in Figs. 51 and 52, which show re- — 
spectively the “attraction” and the “repulsion” of parallel 
circuits. The rule illustrated in Fig. 50, when applied to Figs. 
51 and 52, explains this behavior, it being only necessary to | 
remember that if in Fig. 50 the direction of the current through 
A or the direction of the field F is changed, then the direction 
of the torque exerted on A will be reversed. Taking Fig. 52 
we have the current in conductor A producing a field of the 
direction indicated by the full concentric lines, these lines cut 
conductor B, and according to Fig. 50 this conductor B will 
move to the right; similarly the field produced by B (dotted 
lines) acting on A will cause the latter to move to the left, hence 
the “repulsion.”” Ampere very correctly restricted his rule to 


Fic. 50 


parallel circuits, and the author can see no reason for altering 
this—now, by describing as “‘ repulsion” the effect responsible 
for the operation of a particular type of single-phase motor in 
which there are no interacting parallel circuits. 

Of course Ampere’s rule holds good for alternating currents 
as well as for continuous currents; in the former case, however, 
the magnitude of the “ repulsion” or “ attraction’’ also depends 
on the relative phase of the currents in the two conductors, 
just as the torque exerted on A in the more general case of 
Fig. 50 also depends on the relative phase relation between the 
field F and the current in A. One true example of the applica- 
tion of Ampere’s ‘‘ repulsion” effect in alternating-current prac- 
tise is to be found in the constant-current transformer with 
movable secondary coil, one form of which is shown in Fig. 49. 
In this figure, one component of the current in coil S goes to 
excite the field M which conveys the secondary current into 
coil Y by induction; the other component is equal and opposed 
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to that secondary current. The secondary current in Y and 
the component in S neutralizing the effect of that secondary 
current, are of opposite phase, which is equivalent to the same 
phase but opposite direction, and are responsible for the major 
part of the “repulsion” effect. 

The operation of the motor in Fig. 48, like that of any other 
electrodynamic motor, is due to the electrodynamic action 


y ry 
Fic. 54 


illustrated in Fig. 50, but not to the special case of same dis- 
covered and characterized by Ampere. 

Returning to the consideration of Thomson’s original motor, 
shown in Fig. 48, it is clear that its operation will not be altered 
in principle, if the brushes are displaced in the manner shown 
in Fig. 53; the direction of rotation will, however, be reversed. 
The principle of operation will also remain the same if the coils 


S and Y are embedded in laminations, as shown in Fig. 54. 
Nor will the principle be changed if the single coil Y is replaced 
by a continuous commuted winding such as shown in Fig. 55, 
individual coils of which are short-circuited by means of the 
independent brushes 0; bz. Fig. 55 shows what may be des- 
cribed as the modern form of rotor for the original Elihu Thomson 
motor. Figure 56 only differs from Fig. 55 in that the two brushes 
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b; by are also interconnected outside of the rotor winding. The 
brushes of this machine, which is described in U. S. Patent No. 
389,352 of 1888, short-circuit individual coils of the commuted 
winding on the rotor in exactly the manner shown in the Thom- 
son motor of Fig. 55, but the machine nevertheless revolves in 
the opposite direction, for the reason that a greater and opposite 
torque is produced by the rest of the commuted winding which 
is short circuited by the external interconnection between the 
brushes 0; bo. The turns short-circuited by this external inter- 
connection are equivalent to a single coil on the rotor with the 
axis y’ displaced by the angle a’ from the axis s of the stator 
winding S. The motor shown in Fig. 56 may in fact be said 
to operate in spite of the arrangement originally relied upon 


| 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF ELECTROMAGNETIC 
MACHINERY 


BY F. CREEDY 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


: The author proposes to classify all dynamo-electric machinery 
according to five sets of characteristics, as follows: 

1. Type of field, as constant intensity, variable intensity, 
multiple polarity and homopolar. 

2. Method of disposal of secondary power, which may be zero, 
wattless, utilized in separate apparatus or transformed and re- 
turned to the line. 

3. Use of commutators, which may be on either the primary 
or the secondary, or may be absent. 

4. Method of magnetization, namely, high-frequency magne- 
tization as in the ordinary induction motor and low-frequency 
magnetization as in synchronous and compensated motors. 

5. Method of connection. Many types may be connected 
either in series or shunt. A tabulation of these characteristics 
is given, by reference to which any dynamo-electric machine can 
be classified. 


“THE FOLLOWING paper is an attempt to arrive at a nat- 
ural classification of the electromagnetic machine. One 
of the principal uses of such a classification is to bring out the 
common points of different types which are usually regarded as 
totally distinct even though they are almost identical from the 
constructional standpoint, and to reduce their differences to 
proper relative proportions. The disadvantage of a paper on 
classification like the present is, of course, that one is reduced toa 
somewhat bare catalogue of possible types and their characteris- 
tics, whereas the real interest of the subject lies in the detailed 
description of the more important ones. We may preface our 
discussion by a few general remarks. 

1. No discussion will be attempted of homopolar machines, 
which form a class entirely apart from all others. 

2. While almost all the machines described may be used as 
generator or motor, they will in practise be used only as motors, 
since the requirements of a generator are so uniform that there 
is no scope for a large variety of types, while the infinite 
variety of industrial work gives rise to a corresponding variety 
of types of motor. In generators the tendency is to uniformity 
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and in motors to variety, and hence our subject might almost as 
well be called ‘‘ The Classification of Electric Motors.” 

3. For a similar reason, viz., the powerful tendency towards 
standardization, and the necessity for one system of distribution 
catering to a vast variety of applications, together with the 
urgent necessity of economy due to the great length of transmis- 
sion lines, we may dismiss from our minds the likelihood of new 
and more complicated systems of transmission arising, although 
several such are imaginable, and confine our attention to machines 
operating from standard direct-current, single or polyphase 
systems. 

4. Of the two distinct constructional forms in use, viz., 
the type having uniformly slotted stator and rotor and a con- 
stant air gap all round, and the salient pole type, we shall consider 
the former as universal and ordinary, and the latter as a special 
case applicable to certain types only. ’ 

5. In all the discussions below, unless a statement to the con- 
trary is made, we shall treat our machines as “ ideal’’, 7. e. 
entirely devoid of all losses and leakages. 

6. Theories come and go, while the machines we wish to 
classify remain the same. Our methods of classifications should 
be of a fundamental nature and should not owe their validity to 
the acceptance of a particular theory, nor should they be unin- 
telligible to those who have not gone through a particular course 
of study. They should be based either on constructional fea- 
tures, where these can be proved to have a general significance 
and not to be accidental, or on mechanical considerations in con- 
nection with torque, power and energy. These considerations 
apply to nomenclature also, and should render us very conserva- 
tive in inventing new names for old apparatus. 

A well understood name, even though based on an obsolete 
theory is usually better than a new name based on a theory which 
may become obsolete in its turn. 

Having cleared the ground by the above considerations we may 
proceed to our main subject. 

We shall regard the induction machine or “ general alternat- 
ing-current transformer,’’ as Steinmetz calls it, as fundamental, 
and shall proceed to derive all other types from it. 

Our general dynamo electric machine, then, consists of two 
concentric magnetic elements, separated by an air gap, and capa- 
ble of relative rotation. Each of these elements bears a number 
of conductors disposed next the air-gap in slots parallel to the 
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shaft. The conductors of one or both elements are interconnected 
in such a way as to give rise to a definite number of poles, 
conductors being led off from the stationary element direct to the 
line, save in a few cases where it is short-circuited. The rotor 
may be of three distinct types (a) short-circuited, (b) fitted with 
collector rings, (c) fitted with commutator. Every type of 
dynamo-electric machine whatsoever, with the exception men- 
tioned above, may be built in a form covered by the above de- 
scription and the differences between different types consist 
merely of differences in the method of connection to the line and 
of connection between rotor and stator. 

We have next to classify these types of connection and show 
why they are required. In order to do this we must first con- 
sider our electric system as a machine. From the mechanical 
point of view then, the generator is a gearing which transmits 
the motion of the prime mover to the polyphase line, changing 
the power given out by the prime mover from the mechanical 
form to that of a rotary system of electrical stresses revolving 
at a definite speed, say of 25 or 60 cycles (or revolutions) per 
second. The polyphase line we may compare to a mechanical 
line shaft transmitting the power to a distance and the motor 
to another gearing, retransforming the power into a mechanical 
torque operating at a certain speed. : 

What will this speed be? To determine this, consider the 
following relation which it is well known exists between the 
speed and primary and secondary frequencies of the induction 
machine. Speed (rev. per sec.) X no. of pole pairs = difference 
between primary and secondary frequencies (cycles per sec.), 
or mechanical speed of rotor equals speed of wave relative to 
stator, minus speed of wave relative to rotor, 


or S = W (fi —fe) (1) 


where W is twice the polar pitch. 
These equations show that we cannot tell the mechanical speed of 
the rotor unless we know the rotor as well as the stator fre- 
quency. Multiplying both sides of this equation by the torque 
we get T multiplied by mechanical speed equals T multiplied 
by speed of wave relative to stator minus 7’ multiplied by speed 
of wave relative to rotor; or, mechanical output equals primary 
electrical input minus secondary electrical output. (2) 
This equation shows that besides the mechanical power and 
the electrical input into the primary, there is a certain amount of 
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power generated in the secondary proportional to the secondary 
frequency. The above simple considerations bring us to our 


first principle of classification. It has been emphasized above 


that the motor is a device for changing electrical power incoming 
from the line into mechanical power, and hence the existence of 
this secondary power raises a serious problem—what to do with it. 
We shall classify our machines first according to means adopted 
for disposing of the secondary power. A substantially identical 
principle for adjustable-speed motors may be deduced from the 
equation (1) above. 


This equation shows that the speed can only vary 
1. Ifthe primary frequency varies, 

2. Ifthe secondary frequency varies, 

3. Ifthe number of poles varies, 


and we may classify adjustable speed motors according to which 
of these means is adopted to vary the speed. Before proceeding 
further we shall develop a mechanical analogy between our in- 
duction machines and certain types of epicyclic 
or differential gears which is capable of being car- 
ried into considerable detail, and throws a great 
deal of light on the real nature of many arrange- 
ments of machines. This analogy enables us to 
abstract entirely from the electrical features of the 
problem and consider power and torque alone. 
We shall show also, that if we compare the relative 
speed of the two elements of our machine to the speed in revolu- 
tions per second of one shaft of a differential gear, and the 


frequencies in the two members to the speed of the other two’ 


shafts, the above relation between speed and frequencies cor- 
responds to that between the speeds of the three independent 
shafts of the differential gear. Such a gear is shown in hig 

If the shafts A, B and C’ go at speeds of A rev. Der Sec.yt rev. 
per sec., and C’ rev. per sec. respectively, it is well known that 
C’ will be the mean of A and B, or C’ = 5 (A + B). 

If therefore, we gear another shaft C to the shaft C’ so that 
the speed of C is twice that of C’, or C’ = 4C , we shall have 


C=A+B 
B=C-A 
A=C-B 


Or, in order to introduce a constant, corresponding to the 
“number of pole pairs ” in the electric machine, we may sup- 
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pose B or A geared to another shaft by gearing of any desired 
velocity ratio. 

The point of particular interest to us about this gear is the 
fact that the equation regulating the speeds contains three 
potentially independent variables, so that it is necessary to 
know two of them before we can determine the third. For 
instance, if we know A we cannot find B unless we also know C. 
In the electric case, if we know the primary frequency of an in- 
duction motor, for instance, we cannot tell the speed, until we 
know the secondary frequency also. It will be useful to develop 
the analogy between a differential gear and an induction motor 
somewhat further. Let us put: 

Primary frequency = A = speed of driver shaft of differential. 

Mechanical speed = B = speed of driven shaft of differential. 

Secondary frequency = C = speed of intermediate shaft of 
differential. 

We then have: B = C — A in both cases, if we suppose our 
induction motor has two poles. 

So long as C, the intermediate speed or secondary frequency, 
remains unsettled, we cannot tell what B will be. 

We may take a number of suppositions relating to these which 


are tabulated below: 


ELECTRIC CASE 
Secondary open-circuited. 
_. Machine can deliver no torque, 
but can run at any speed without 
opposition, if driven. 


Secondary short-circuited through 
zero resistance. 


Machine can run at same speed 
as A and deliver same amount of 
power as flows into primary. 

Secondary, neither open nor short- 
cuited but closed through a fixed re- 
sistance R there being no secondary 
leakage. 


Torque is proportional to the 
secondary current, which is equal 
to the secondary e.m.f., divided 
by the resistance. 

Secondary e.m.f. and, therefore 
current is proportional to second- 


MECHANICAL CASE, 
Shaft C free. 
B can deliver no torque, but 
can run at any speed without 
opposition if driven. 


C. Fixed. 

B runs at the same speed as A, 
and delivers same amount of 
power taken in at A. 

C. neither fixed nor free but its 
power output consumed by a brake 
giving a torque proportional to the 
speed at which it is driven and con- 
suming power therefore proportional 
to the square of the speed. 


The torque of each of the three 
shafts must be equal, for multiply 
the equation B = C — A by the 
torque Ty required by the load, 
and we get: Ty B = Tp) C— 1p A. 

This equation can only be con- 
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ELECTRIC CASE MECHANICAL CASE 
ary frequency, or say Ty = K C _ sistent with the conservation of 
as in the Mechanical case. energy, if Ty is also the torque of 

Be the other two shafts. 

GW ith Ayman es) SS In this case: 

K Ty) B = Output of driven shaft. 
exactly the same torque speed T) C = Output of intermediate 
characteristic as in the mechanical shaft. 
case. Ty) A = Input of driver and 


the equation becomes true. 

If we now put: 

Torque of intermediate—Tp = 
K C in accordance with the above 
assumption, we clearly determine 
the speeds of all three shafts, for 
we now have 


This is the torque speed char- 
acteristic of our gear. 


According to this analogy, therefore, we may compare any elec- 
tric machine having a simple harmonic wave of flux to a dif- 
ferential gear, the primary input corresponding to the input of 
the driver shaft, the mechanical output corresponding to the 
output of the driven shaft, and the secondary output corres- 
ponding to the output of the intermediate shaft. 

Hence a set consisting of motor and generator may be compared 
to two such differential gears coupled together. 

Now it is well known that no combination of gearing, however 
arranged can give us a smooth and gradual speed change, the 
uttermost possible being a number of steps. Yet certain elec- 
tric machines do give this gradual speed change, since they 
embody a device which we have not yet discussed, viz: a com- 
mutator. The commutator may be regarded as the only practi- 
cal gradually adjustable gear in existence. 

Consider a commutator fitted with a polyphase arrangement 
of brushes as in Fig. 2. If polyphase currents of frequency 
fi cycles per sec. are fed in through the terminals A; A». A; and 
the commutator revolves with speed S revolutions per sec. the 
slip rings B, By Bs; which are supposed to be equal in number to 
the commutator segments, and one being joined to each, will 
deliver polyphase currents of frequency fs = f: + S according 
to whether the commutator revolves with or against the direc- 
tion of rotation of the inflowing current. 
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Hence for the case of a “‘ two-pole”’ arrangement of the 
brushes on the commutator, we have 


sats (fi af) 

This is particularly obvious if f; = 0. If, however, the brushes 
are connected ‘‘ four-pole ’’ for instance as shown in Fig. 3, so 
that the slip ring which is connected to a certain segment say, 
goes through a complete cycle while the commutator turns 
through 180 deg. instead of 360 deg., the difference between the 
commutator and slip ring frequencies will be twice as great as 
before, or 2S = +: (f1 —fe). 


In general if = be the number of pole pairs for which the com- 


mutator brushes are joined 


PB 
S xa = + (fi — fo) 
Al 
Ai Bi 
Bo Az 
B3 
A3 
A2 
A3 
EG Fic. 3. 


exactly the same equation as we had for the induction machine. 


eg 
For a two-pole machine _ = 1] and for a four-pole machine ia 2. 


In the commutator frequency converter the whole of the 
power flowing into the commutator flows out of the slip rings, 
notwithstanding any change of frequency, whereas, in the elec- 
tric machine, the power flowing into the primary divides into 
two parts, one part proportional to S appearing in mechanical 
form and the other proportional to f, appearing as electrical 
power in the secondary. From considerations of power, this 
is the outstanding difference between the two cases. 

We may now summarize the results we have already obtained: 

(1) That motor and generator form together with the trans- 
mission line a mechanism in the ordinary sense of the word; that 
is, a means of modifying motion and force, or in more general 
language, of changing the flow of energy. 


@ 
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(2) That the electrical and mechanical speed-torque charac- 
teristics of the machine are those of a differential gear, there being 


a definite relation, S X = = (f; —fe) between the stator and 


rotor frequency and the mechanical speed which is identical 
with that in a differential gear. The relation between the 
mechanical and electrical speeds s, f1 and fz, can only be changed 
by changing the number of poles. 

(3) the primary function of the commutator is that of a fre- 
quency changer which can change frequencies arbitrarily with- 
out change of voltage or power. 


(4) The same equation, S X = = f; — fe, is also characteris- 


tic of the commutator which is a purely electrical differential 
gear inherently incapable of transmitting a torque. 

Hence the different types of electrical machine and systems 
of electrical transmission may be compared with a number of 
differential gears, with or without means for varying the number 
of poles, which corresponds to the velocity ratio of mechanical 
gear and with or without commutators, which may be regarded 
as the only practical form at gradually adjustable gear in exist- 
ence. Other differences which may be noted to exist are as 
follows: 

(5) Systems otherwise identical differ in their method of 
magnetization. 

(6) Several revolving fields may be superposed in the same 
structure as in the Hunt “ internal cascade ’’ machine, the single- 
phase or elliptic-field machine, or the split-pole converter. 
Thus the above considerations give us three principles of classifi- 
cation. 

(1) According to the disposition we make of the secondary 
power output or output from the ‘“‘ intermediate shaft” of 
the differential gear. -A parallel principle leading to approxi- 
mately the same result is according to which of the quanti- 
ties P, fi, or fo, is regarded as variable in adjustable speed 
machines. 

(2) According to the manner in which we employ the com- 
mutator in our system. 

(3) According to the method of magnetization. In addi- 
tion to this, the machines may be either generators, motors, 
converters, double current generators, phase advancers, etc., 
but this really introduces no new feature, as most machines 


| 


a 


— 
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are capable of all or most of these functions. If our class- 
ification is exhaustive we shall find that when we have assigned 
our machines a place in each of our classes it is completely de- 
fined and nothing further remains to be specified, apart from 
constructional details. We shall avoid circumlocution if we 
define the primary as the element into which power flows from 
the line. 


First Principle. Methods of disposing of the secondary power. 


The secondary power may be made zero by making the sec- 
ondary frequency zero or as low as practicable. This is done 
in almost all the standard types of machine in wide commercial 
use. Examples of this are the following: 

1. Ordinary synchronous machines of all kinds where the 
secondary frequency is made exactly zero. 

2. Induction machines with short-circuited rotor where the 
secondary frequency is made very low, and the small amount 
of secondary power generated is dissipated as heat. 

3. Direct-current machines where according to the above 
definition the armature must be considered as the primary. 
From our present point of view they only differ from synchron- 
ous machines in that the alternating currents which flow in 
the windings are produced from direct current by the com- 
mutator instead of being supplied by the line. 

4. Repulsion machines (ordinary and inverted) and in fact 
all types in which all the windings on one member are short- 
circuited. How the secondary power in elliptic field machines 
may be reduced to zero without confining the machine to 
synchronous speed will be shown below. 

Secondary power may be entirely wattless, as in the single- 
phase series machine. 

Secondary power used in another apparatus (cascade systems). 
In this case the power flowing out of the secondary is supplied 
to a second machine which is either independent or mechanically 
coupled to the first. Examples of this are induction machines 
cascaded with other induction machines, synchronous ma- 
chines, or a-c. commutator machines. 

Secondary power transformed to primary frequency by a com- 
mutator and returned to the line. Examples of this are certain 
types of a.c. commutator machines when running at speeds 
differing from synchronism. 
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Second Principle. According to the manner of using the com- 
mutator. 


If we confine ourselves, as we are doing, to a single machine, 
the only two possible methods of using a commutator are: 

(1) On the primary as in the d-c. machine. 

(2) On the secondary as in the a-c. commutator machines 
mentioned above. If, however, as may readily be done, we 
extend our survey to groups of machines working in conjunc- 
tion as in cascade sets for instance, a large variety of further 
interesting methods of application are revealed. A third way 
of applying it, however, is to confine currents to a definite axis 
in space as in the repulsion motor etc. This method only ap- 
plies to elliptic field machines: 


Third Principle. Methods of magnetization. 

Two distinct methods of magnetization may be distinguished. 

1. The primary may be the seat of the magnetizing currents 
which may be led in direct from the line as in the normal in- 
duction machine and several others. This may be called high- 
frequency magnetization and involves the appearance of a con- 
siderable amount of reactive power proportional to the fre- 
quency in the line circuit. 

2. The secondary may be the seat of the magnetizing currents 
which may be led in direct from the line through a frequency 
changing commutator or supplied by an exciter. This latter 
method may be called low-frequency magnetization and does 
not give rise to reactive power in the line. In order to under- 
stand the various methods of magnetization better we shall 
devote further space to the matter later on. 


Y 


CIRCULAR OR Constant INTENSITY FIELD MACHINES 

To make up a complete circular-field dynamo electric ma- 
chine we have four elements: the line, the stator, the rotor, 
and the commutator. By making various combinations of 
these we obtain different types of machine having different 
characteristics and adapted to different purposes. Different 
types of winding exist, each capable of being adapted for con- 
nection to direct current, single, or polyphase lines or to a com- 
mutator. Each of these is capable of being built for many 
different polarities. Hence when we say “connect the line to 
the primary” we therefore assume that it is provided with an 
appropriate winding. In the following table are shown the 


— 


‘ 
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various permutations, etc., of the four elements mentioned 
above which will give rise to practical machines. It will be 
seen that there is not a very great number. 

1. The Induction Machine. The simplest is that in which 
the commutator is entirely absent and the secondary short- 
circuited, the primary being connected to the single- or poly- 
phase line and being wound in a suitable manner. In this 
case the secondary power is very small, being absorbed entirely 
by the secondary resistance, while the commutator is absent, 
and the primary winding has two distinct functions to perform, 
viz., magnetization and the production of a torque. For the 
former purpose we require a distribution of current density 
in the stator slots which is in quadrature with the wave of 
flux density, assumed to be harmonic when we assume a circular 
field. For the latter purpose the distribution of current density 
in the stator slots should be in phase with the wave of flux 
density. Hence two currents, the ‘‘ magnetizing” and “ load” 
currents, in quadrature with one another, must flow in the 
stator winding, and this must be of the distributed type in 
order to allow of its producing an approximate sine wave of 
magnetism. Such a machine is confined to speeds close to 
synchronous. . 

2. The Synchronous Machine. The two distinct functions 
which the stator winding performs in the above machine are 
separated in the next type which differs from the above solely 
in that the magnetization is of the low-frequency type and 
therefore the magnetizing currents on the secondary. Although 
a distributed primary winding is still used to diminish the leak- 
age,etc., yet it is not so essential as in the induction motor, 
since the primary has no longer to produce the magnetization. 

The secondary winding is usually of the concentrated type 
since it revolves with the flux wave and does not cut it. Under 
the same heading we must include induction machines in which 
the secondary is excited by low-frequency currents from what 
is called a phase advancer. In this case the secondary power 
is not strictly zero but it is absorbed by secondary resistance. 

The function of the phase advancer, which is a small, low- 
frequency dynamo, is to produce a current in the secondary which 
is in quadrature with the load current and so capable of produc- 
ing magnetization. This phase advancer may also be made to 
supply the secondary J?R loss, whereupon the slip is reduced to 
zero and the machine becomes synchronous. This case only 
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differs from that of the ordinary synchronous machine in that the 
position of the flux wave relative to the secondary, though 
invariable during running, may be adjusted to have any position 
instead of being fixed by the construction of the machine. 

3. Polyphase Commutator Machines. The third type having 
a commutator on the secondary may be regarded firstly as a 
mere constructional modification of the induction machine, the 
advantage of the use of a commutator lying in the greater 
flexibility attained. In fact it is quite clear that if for the squirrel 
cage rotor mentioned above we substitute a commutator rotor 
with all the brushes short-circuited no alteration in the charac- 
teristics will be produced. 

Suppose the commutator rotor to have the same number of 
turns as the primary. Instead of short-circuiting the brushes, 
suppose the stator to be fitted with a second or neutralizing wind- 
ing having the same number of turns as the rotor or the primary 
and connected in series with it in such a manner that the two 
together form a non-inductive circuit. Thus the commutator 
rotor is connected into the star of the neutralizing winding on the 
stator. 

Now suppose the polyphase line connected across rotor and 
neutralizing winding, and let us consider what happens. The 
rotor voltage is still zero since it is still running in synchronism 
with the flux, but the same e. m. f. is induced in the neutralizing 
winding as in the ordinary primary winding since the two may be 
exact duplicates of one another lying in the same slots. 

*This e. m. f. therefore balances the primary e.m.f. Since the 
ampere turns of the rotor and neutralizing winding are exactly 
equal and opposite they exert no inductive effect on the original 
primary winding and it is therefore relieved of all currents except 
magnetizing currents and its section may be proportionately 
diminished. 

So far we have achieved nothing but a constructional modi- 
fication of the induction machine but we now begin to see how 
this construction may be turned to advantage. 

As soon as we depart from synchronism, an e. m. f. appears 
across the commutator brushes which, multiplied by the cur- 


rent, is a measure of the secondary power. Owing to the pres- © 


ence of the commutator, this secondary power always appears 
at line frequency and is absorbed direct from the line above 
synchronism and returned direct to it below. Hence such ma- 
chines are capable of giving adjustable speed operation whether 
connected shunt or series, and this is their chief claim to existence, 


* 
’ 
t 
: 
, 
: 
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4. The Direct-Current Machines. The fourth modification of 
the fundamental induction machine is that in which the commu- 
tator is interposed between the line and the primary winding and 
consequently the primary receives a frequency different from 
that of the line. The most prominent example of this class is 
the direct-current machine in which a wave of current density 
revolving relative to the primary of the machine is produced 
from the d-c. supply by the commutator. The magnetization 
which may be shunt or series is of the low-frequency type de- 
rived direct from the line and of course the secondary power 
zero. Since the primary frequency is due only to the rotation 
of the machine, the machine must always notwithstanding its 
adjustable speed be of the synchronous type. Ifa machine of 
type 3 be run very much above synchronism the secondary 
power will be much greater than the primary, and it will gradually 
approach the fourth class which is the limit towards which the 
third class approaches as the frequency tends to zero. All those 
exciters, phase advancers, etc. adapted to deal with currents of 
slip frequency must be placed in this fourth class, though the 
distinction between the third and fourth class will be more in the 
frequency of supply relative to that of rotation than otherwise. 
In the accompanying table have been written down the various 
permutations of the different alternatives contained in our 
four classes, excluding those which are obviously self-contradic- 
tory. It will be seen that there is not a very great number of 
permutations and of these some are impossible or at least un- 
known while some are merely special cases of others, occurring 
only at a particular speed (synchronism). Thus, finally, of all 
the possible permutations, only four distinct types of machine 
emerge—those briefly described above, all of which may be de- 
rived from one another by simple mechanical processes of in- 
version, etc. Thus starting from the d-c. machine we may 
(1) replace the commutator by a polyphase set of collector rings 
and we have asynchronous machine; (2) replace the field winding 
by a squirrel cage and we have the induction type; (3) invert, 
making the secondary the rotor, replace the squirrel cage by a 
commutator carrying a polyphase set of short-circuited brushes 
and reconnect the brushes in the manner described above, and 
we have the polyphase commutator type. These constructional 
modifications have one of two objects: 

(a) Adaptation to different kinds of current as when we change 
a direct-current to a polyphase machine. 
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(b) To obtain characteristics adapted to some particular 


variety of industrial work as when we change the induction to 
the commutator type. It should be recognized however, that, 


CIRCULAR OR CONSTANT INTENSITY FIELD MACHINES 


Disposition | 
Name of secondary | Commutator} Magneti- |Shunt or Remarks 
power zation series 
ae Zero or ab- absent H.F. Series J Impossible or 
2. Induction ma-|sorbed by se- \ unknown 
chines. .a¢.2. 6x secondary | ba fy Shunt 
3. resistance ed L.F. Series J Impossible or 
4. Synchronous ma- \ unknown 
chinese. <t gat fe, ee Shunt 
5. “3 on primary HR. Series 
6. . & % Shunt 
7. D.c. series mach. os & L.F. Series 
8. D.c.shunt mach. 5 be os Shunt 
9. Polyphase com- | The secondary 
mutator series power is only zero 
mach... { S on secondary H.F. Series at synchronism so 
LO dowshuntess. cre . “ ss Shunt these machines are 
1l.do. series com- only special cases 
pensated...... e 4 LE. Series of the next four 
12.do shunt....... G - = Shunt 
13. Comm. series 
mach... ..,....] Returned | on secondary HF, Series 
14. Do. shunt...... through e S Shunt 
Commutator 
15. Do. series com- 
pensated...... * « L.F. Series 
L6..De: shunt. 2s i! Shunt 
17. Induction mach. ) Used in . 
separate 
apparatus absent H.F. Series 
18. Cascaded with 6 “ - Shunt 
19,13, 14, 15 or 16 | = e a Series 
20. ) ie S i Shunt ! 
CONVERTERS 
Absorbed by 
Induction secondary | on primary HLF. Shunt 
resistance 
Synchronous Zero ® Lek, os 
Commutating 
frequency Wattless a EE. — 
converter Co 3 LF, md 


Norte: “ H.F.”’ is an abbreviation for “ high-frequency "’ and ‘“‘ L.F.”’ for low-frequency. 


in spite of all variations, there is but one dynamo-electric ma- 
chine retaining its main features unchanged throughout. It is 


interesting to note that machines with series characteristics 
invariably have commutators. 
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CONVERTERS 


Various types of converters exist calling for a place in our 
classification. The function of a converter is essentially to 
produce a change in frequency and hence when it consists only 
of a single machine it is invariably of the commutator type. 
Such an apparatus (in the ideal case) is not called upon to develop 
torque and hence no secondary power exists. Certain types of 
frequency converter are fitted with field windings whose sole 
purpose is to produce a flux. In this case the secondary power 
is wattless or reactive, the only possible case of reactive secondary 
power in a circular field machine. Converters to operate on 
constant voltage must necessarily be shunt machines. 


Evuietic FrELD MacHINEsS 


When we come to elliptic field machines an entirely new set of 
possibilities presents itself. The secondary power in such a 
machine may be reduced to zero though neither the secondary 
e.m.f. nor current are zero. Moreover in certain cases it may 
become entirely wattless a case which cannot occur in circular 
field machines. An elliptic field machine must necessarily have 
a commutator, since any machine having a short-circuited or 
separately-excited secondary must necessarily give rise to a cir- 
cular field.* Owing to the presence of this commutator the sec- 
ondary power when it exists appears at line frequency, and there 
is therefore no difficulty in returning it to the line or deriving it 
therefrom. In dealing with circular field machines we found 
it useful to draw a distinction between the cases in which the 
commutator was on the primary or on the secondary and we 
shall still find it useful to draw the same distinction. It enables 
us to divide our machines into two classes containing pairs of 
machines which may be shown to be exactly reciprocal to one 
another. For instance dealing with single-phase series type 
motors we may divide them into a number of pairs as follows: 


Com- Secondary | Primary 

Name mutator Field coil coil 
Neutralized Series It ers a Seg A Wey ibankshinyg Stator Stator Rotor 
Compensated Repulsion f cal ed Secondary Rotor Rotor Stator 
Inverted Repulsion™ |||... cc v6 06 0 - Primary Rotor Stator Rotor 
Ordinary CCI VE USE ALON Secondary Stator Rotor Stator 
Induction. Series.) tj.) <.0<10248 9008 Secondary Stator Rotor Stator 
(BEaya ea aad GOH LES eat lll eee PN CRC Primary Rotor Stator Rotor 
Repulsion Motor j Po POM) BAO 9 


*The case of continuous dissipation of power, as in the single-phase 
induction motor operating below synchronism, is considered to be ex- 
cluded by the assumption that we are dealing with “ideal” machines. 


= 
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Diagrams of these machines are shown in Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9. 
The last machine, which I have provisionally called the com- 
pensated inverted repulsion motor, is shown in Fig. 9. It has 
never been discussed as far as I am aware yet it is quite as practi- 
cal a type as any of the others and may even have some advant- 
ages. Let us now consider in what manner the secondary power 


Fic. 4 Fic. 5 Fic. 6 


is disposed of in some of these pairs of machines. In the repul- 
sion motors, ordinary and inverted, the secondary circuits are 
completely short circuited and hence the secondary power zero. 
In the neutralized series and compensated repulsion motors, as 
also in the last pair, the secondary power is used entirely for 
magnetizing and is therefore wattless. If the magnetization 


Fic. 7 Fic. 8 Fic. 9 


is of the low-frequency type, as in the compensated repulsion 
motor, the secondary power* vanishes completely at a particular 
speed (synchronism). The distinction which we have drawn 


$ 


between machines having the commutator on the primary and on ~ 


*It should perhaps be mentioned that by ‘‘ secondary power’’ we 


mean the actual power measurable by a wattmeter and not any fictitious 
quantity such as some theories accustom us to consider. 
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the secondary merely symbolizes other important differences. 
Machines with commutator on the primary are “ pulsating 
field machines ”’ having a field distribution of the well known type 
characteristics of the neutralized series motor, viz., having a 
definite axis fixed in space. Such machines may conveniently 
be built with salient poles. Machines with commutator on the 
secondary are ‘‘ revolving field machines’ in which the field 
revolves elliptically at all speeds, becoming circular, as a rule, 
at synchronism. Such machines require an induction motor 
type of stator with uniform air gap all around. There are more- 
over important differences between the commutation of the two 
types. In the “revolving field type,” since the flux revolves 
with the armature at synchronism, the commutating conditions 
are identical at this speed with those in direct-current machines. 
In the “‘ pulsating field type ”’ of course no such conditions exist, 
hence the above mentioned distinction symbolizes a large num- 
ber of practical differences independent of any theory. Moreover 
the same distinction has been shown to be significant with refer- 
ence to all standard types of machine also. In order to discuss 
the elliptic field machines more fully it is necessary to enter upon 
their theory to a certain extent. The writer has accustomed 
himself to think in terms of a certain theory which is described 
in a treatise entitled ‘‘ Single-Phase Commutator Motors ”’ 
published by him in 1913. Although this method of studying 
elliptic field motors is not at present very widely known it pre- 
sents considerable advantages, and it will accordingly be made 
use of here. The purpose of the following discussion, however, 
is purely that of explaining the two reciprocal classes of single- 
phase series type motor which have been mentioned above, and as 
it adds nothing further to our results, may be omitted by the 
reader who is unfamiliar with the methods used, and who is 
willing to take for granted the reciprocity of the two classes. 


PowErR CALCULATIONS IN Evuiptic FrELD MACHINES 


The secondary power is now the product of an elliptically dis- 
tributed e.m.f. and an independent elliptically distributed current 
which may have quite different axes from that of the e.m.f. 
The multiplication of such ellipses has been discussed in the 
writer’s “‘Single-Phase Commutator Motors,” Appendix, pp. 
108-109, where two products, the “ sine’? and the ‘“‘ cosine ” 
product, are defined as follows: Suppose we wish to multiply any 
two vector ellipses, we must resolve each into a pair of conjugate 
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diameters which will be in quadrature with one another. These 
are shown in Fig. 10 as ab and a’b’ and they must be so chosen 
that a is in phase with a’ and b with b’. If a@ is the angle be- 
tween a and a’ and B that between b and b’ we define the ‘“‘cosine”’ 
products of the two ellipses as a a’ cos a + 6 b’ cos B. If one 
ellipse represents a current distribution and the other an e.m.f. 
distribution, then “‘ cosine’ product represents the maximum 
power flowing due to the two, and 4 (a a’ cos a +b D’ cos B) is 
the mean power. In the case, in which both ellipses reduce to 
circles, we have a = b,a’ = 6’ a = £6 so that the mean power 
will be a a’cos a which is the usual expression. Since a@ is in 
quadrature with b’ and b with a’ we have not considered the 
products of these terms, as they will giye rise to purely wattless 
or reactive terms. It is quite clear that the above expression 
may be reduced to zero in many ways without either of the fac- — 


Pie it Fie. 12 


tors being zero and hence the secondary power of our elliptic 
field machines may be zero or purely wattless without either 
the secondary current or e.m.f. being zero. Hence, such ma- 
chines are not restricted to synchronous speed in the absence of 
some means of disposing of the secondary power as are machines 
of the circular field type. We shall now discuss some of the 
principal cases in which such a product may be zero without either 
of the factors vanishing. 

1. Ellipses similar and of similar phase and at right angles to 
one another (see Fig. 11). In this casea@ = 6B = 90 deg. and the 
product is wattless since neither a b’ nor a’b are at right angles. 

2. Each ellipse reduces to a straight line, both being at right 
angles (see Fig. 12). In this case the product is accurately 
zero, not wattless, and this is the only case in which it is accur- 
ately zero except with a circular field at synchronism 


aa’cosa = —bb’ cos B 
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In this case the two ellipses rotate in opposite directions. We 
shall not come across any instance of this. Let us now consider 
what distributions of current and e.m.f. occur in some of the 
best-known types of single-phase motor having series charac- 
teristics. Consider first the case in which the commutator is on 
the primary. This case includes two well known types, the 
neutralized series motor and the inverted repulsion motor. 
Both of these involve a stator element which is or permissibly 
may be short-circuited. 

1. Taking the inverted repulsion motor first: In the stator 
or secondary element the current flows entirely in the short 
circuited coil and will be represented by a straight line ellipse 
parallel to the axis of that coil. Since the coil is short-cir- 
cuited the flux cannnot interlink it and must be therefore of 
the ‘‘ pulsating’ type represented by a straight line ellipse 
perpendicular to the axis of the coil. The same ellipse may 


Tn Tne-see I 
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also represent the e.m.f. to a suitable scale if we displace the 
phase by 90 deg. Hence, in this case, the two ellipses of 
_e.m.f. and current reduce to two straight lines at right angles 
and the ‘‘cosine’’ product is therefore accurately zero (see 
Fig. 13). The ampere-turns necessary to excite the flux are 
of course supplied by the primary. 

2. The Neutralized Series Motor also contains a short-cir- 
cuited element on its stator or secondary, viz., the neutralizing 
coil. For the same reasons as stated above, the current J, in 
the neutralizing coil and the flux and e.m-f. will be represented 
by two straight line ellipses at right angles (see Fig. 14). In 
the present machine, however, the magnetizing ampere-turns 
necessary to excite the flux are on the secondary, being supplied 
by the field winding. The field currents will be represented 
by another straight line ellipse J; parallel to g and the resultant 
stator current by 7. Thus since J and E are no longer at right 
angles their product will not be accurately zero, but since they 


! 
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are still in quadrature it will be wattless. We shall now turn 
to the machines of the “‘ rotating field”’ type which are recipro- 


cal to the two just discussed, viz., the ordinary and compen-— 


sated repulsion motors. 
3. The Repulsion Motor. In the rotor or secondary element 


the current flows entirely in the short-circuited circuit and 


will be represented by a straight line ellipse parallel to the axis 


of that circuit. The e.m.f. across any short-circuited circuit 


is obviously zero, and the e.m.f. ellipse therefore reduces to a 
straight line perpendicular to the first, though of course it no 
longer follows that the flux is of the same form. Thus the rotor 
e.m.f. and current ellipses of the ordinary repulsion motor are 


identical with the stator e.m.f. and current ellipses of the in- — 


verted repulsion motor (see Fig. 15). 
4. The Compensated Repulsion Motor also contains a short- 


circuited element on its rotor or secondary. For the same — 


reasons as in the ordinary repulsion motor, the current in the 


Is 
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short circuit J and the e.m.f. will be represented by two straight 


nk 


_— 


line ellipses at right angles (see Fig. 16). In this machine, how- 
ever, the magnetizing ampere-turns necessary to excite the flux * 


are on the secondary, being supplied by the circuit through 
the field brushes. The field currents will be represented by 
another straight line ellipse J; parallel to E and the resultant 
stator current by J. Thus since J and E are no longer at right 
angles their product will no longer be accurately zero, but 
since they are still in quadrature it will be wattless (reducing 


to zero at synchronism, however, since in this machine low- 
frequency magnetization is made use of). In the above dis- — 


cussion only the secondary e.m.f. and current distributions are 


considered but it is easy to show that primary e.m.f. and cur- 


rent distributions are reciprocal also. In order to bring this 


—_— 


out in its clearest form we may paraphrase the discussion in 


“ Single-Phase Commutator Motors’’,..pp. 51, 52,.53,. in two 
parallel columns: 
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The Repulston Motor Rotor E.M.F. 
Since the rotor is short-circuited 
along the axis O P there can be no 
e.m.f. along that axis and the rotor 
e.m.f. ellipse is therefore a straight 


line along O R perpendicular to 
OP. 


Flux Distribution. Such a rotor 
e.m.f. distribution can only be 
produced at speed K by a flux 
ellipse whose axes lie along O P, 
and O R, that along O R being of 
length a say that along O P being 
Ka, where K = speed synchron- 
ism. In this case the ‘ Trans- 
former’’ e.m.f. and e.m.f. of rota- 
tion along the short circuited axis 
O P will cancel leaving a straight 
line distribution of rotor e.m.f. 


Stator E.M.F. The stator e.m.f. 
due to this flux distribution will 
also be represented to a suitable 
scale by exactly the same ellipse 
as the flux. 


Terminal E.M.F. This ellipse 
must touch a line perpendicular 
to O Q and at a distance OE from 
the origin equal to the maximum 
terminal e.m.f. 
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The Inverted Repulsion Motor 
Stator E.M.F. Since the stator is 
short-circuited along the axis O P 
there can be no e.m.f. along that 
axis and the stator e.m.f. ellipse 
is therefore a straight line along 
O R perpendicular to O P. 


Flux Distribution. Such a 
stator e.m.f. distribution can only 
be produced by an exactly similar 
flux distribution which may be 
represented to an appropriate scale 
by exactly the same straight line 
ellipse. 


Rotor E.M.F. This purely single- 
phase flux ellipse induces in the 
rotor an e.m.f. ellipse whose axis 
lie along O P and O R, that along 
O R being of length a say, and 
that along O P being Ka. 


Terminal E.M.F. This ellipse 
must touch a line perpendicular to 
O Q and at a distance O E from 
the origin equal to the maximum 
terminal e.m.f. 


SHuNT TypE MACHINES 


There is by no means so large a variety of shunt type as of 
series type motors having different modes of operation though 
substantially the same characteristics. Although the number 
of constructional modifications which may be suggested is, of 
course, endless, all practicable types of motor reduce, in the end, 
to what is essentially one machine. This is due to the follow- 
ing facts. ; 

Consider the ordinary shunt motor operated on alternating 
current. If the armature current is approximately in phase 
with the line e.m.f., which it should be, of course, for operation 
on good power factor, it will be in quadrature with the flux, 
which lags 90 deg. behind the line e.m.f. In order therefore, 
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to keep the flux and current in phase we need to supply the field 


with an e.m.f. leading 90 deg. on the armature or line e.m.f. 


There is but one way to generate such an e.m-f., if we are™ 
to retain a purely single phase-motor, and that is by means — 


of a pair of brushes arranged on the armature at right angles 


to the load brushes or those which carry the main current. — 


The practical machine in which this principle is carried out in 


FT Gee ila) 


its simplest form is usually called the Atkinson commutator 
induction motor. It consists of a distributed single-phase 
winding on the stator, a pair of short-circuited brushes 
co-axial with the stator winding, and another pair at right 
angles thereto, also short-circuited. 

The e.m.f. of rotation induced in this latter pair of brushes 
by the primary flux leads 90 deg. on the line emf. and is 


Fic. 18 


therefore capable of producing the field we require. This com- 
mutator armature with its two pairs of short-circuited brushes 
may be replaced by a plain squirrel-cage armature giving us 
the ordinary single-phase induction motor. Such a machine 
is of the “rotating field” type and is therefore capable of low- 
frequency magnetization, otherwise known as compensation, 
by a well-known method. Such a machine is the single-phase 


a as 
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representative of the polyphase or circular field machines dis- 
cussed above, and in fact, a polyphase commutator machine 
of which one phase has been disconnected will, if of the shunt 
type, continue to operate on single phase just as an induction 
motor will. Our principles of classification do not necessitate 
any distinction being drawn between single-phase and poly- 
phase machines so long as the fields of both remain circular. 
The principal utility of these single-phase commutator shunt 
machines is as adjustable speed machines, and two methods 
exist for varying the speed from synchronous: 

1. By introducing power into the appropriate rotor circuit 
(see Fig. 19) by means of a transformer in exactly the same 
way as in the case of three-phase motors. Our principles as 


i 
inductance 


Fic. 20 ErG21 


mentioned above do not necessitate a distinction being drawn 
between the single- and the three-phase case. 

2. A method peculiar to the single-phase motor, consisting 
in weakening the field perpendicular to the stator axis by means 
of reactance or an auxiliary coil placed in series with the field 
brushes. In this case the rotor power is no longer zero but watt- 
less, being that consumed by the reactance or by the auxiliary 
coil. This method of weakening the field is shown in Figs. 
20 and 21. 

SUMMARY 


We may now summarize the results of our discussion and 
make some final suggestions as to the best methods of class- 
‘ification. 

1. The classification to which we have been led by the above 
discussion first of all subdivides our machines into: 
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(A) Circular field or constant intensity field machines, in- 
cluding all direct-current and balanced polyphase machines, 
all the standard types, in fact. 

(B) Elliptic or variable intensity field machines, including 
single-phase and unbalanced polyphase apparatus. 

(C) Multiple polarity apparatus such as the Hunt internal 
cascade machine and the split pole converter whose operation 
depends on the presence of harmonics in the main field. No 
detailed discussion of this class is attempted. 

(D) We may regard homopolar machines as_a fourth class. 

2. It is shown from general mechanical considerations that 
electric power is developed in both the primary and secondary 
element of the general induction machine which is taken as 
typical, and that before an operable machine can be produced 
some method of disposing of this secondary power must be 
decided on. Various methods by which it may be reduced 
to zero, as is done in all standard machines are discussed. Other 
methods of disposing of it are by its utilization on a separate 
apparatus (cascade sets) by commutator frequency trans- 
formation and returning to the line (some commutator machines), 
or by rendering it purely reactive. This can be done in elliptic 
field machines only. 

3. A second important difference depends on the use to be 
made of the commutator which may be absent, on the primary, 
or on the secondary. Except in d-c. machines the commutator 
is only useful for obtaining adjustable speed. 

4. A third difference, not so important as the above two, de- 
pends on the method of magnetization. Two different methods 
of magnetization are distinguished, viz., ‘ high-frequency” 
magnetization leading to the appearance of considerable re- 
active power on the line, as in the ordinary induction motor, 
and “ low-frequency,” as in the synchronous and compensated 
types. 

5. Lastly, many types may be connected either series or shunt. 

6. A table is constructed showing all possible combinations 
of these five sets of alternatives, and it is shown that they cover 
all known types of ‘“ constant intensity field” machines and that 
when the place of any apparatus in the table is assigned it can 
only be constucted in one way. 


7. Coming to the elliptic field machines we find that the . 


secondary power can be reduced to zero or a purely wattless form 


in many ways without either secondary current or e.m.f. being 
zero, 
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8. Our second principle of classification according to whether 
the commutator is on the primary or secondary leads us to 
distinguish elliptic field series type machines into two classes: 
‘pulsating field ’’ machines—the neutralized series motor and 
the inverted repulsion motor, and “ elliptically rotating field” 
machines—the ordinary and compensated repulsion motor, etc. 
It is shown that a certain reciprocity or duality exists between 
these types whereby stator e.m.f. and current distribution on 
the one type is exactly the same as rotor e.m.f. and current 
on the other. The two types are distinguished by different 
constructional features, salient poles in the one type and uni- 
form air gap in the other, and by differences in commutation. 

9. Shunt type machines when purely single-phase are in- 
variably of the rotating field type, as there is only one way of 
producing the requisite shunt field. 

10. Finally a table may be constructed by +E ees to which 
a characterization of any dynamo-electric machine may be 
carried out. 


Type of field Disposition of |Commutator Magetization |Series or Shunt 
Sec. Power (A) 

Constant Intensity (C)|Zero (1) None (N) 

Variable Intensity (V). On Primary (P) 
Wattless (2) 

Multiple Polarity (M).|In Cascade (8) |On Secondary |HighFre.(H) |Series (Se) 
Returned to (S) 

Homopolar (H) line by Trans(4) Low Fre. (L) Shunt (Sh) 


From this table a machine may be characterized, as for 
instance: C—A 1—P—L—Se would be the direct-current series 
machine, or V—A1—P—H—Se the inverted repulsion motor. 
Some possible combinations of lettering will be found self- 
contradictory. The principal test which we can apply to our 
system is to ascertain whether an apparatus can be denoted 
quite unambiguously by this lettering or whether several kinds 
_ of apparatus having legitimate claim to be regarded as different, 
and not as mere constructional modifications of one another, 
are denoted by the same lettering. The writer has tested it 
in this way to a certain extent, but an independent critic might 
be able to reveal difficulties not at present apparent. Of 
course, the present paper does not pretend to be more than 
a step in the direction of classification, and some modification 
of the present, or an entirely different scheme, might be found 


necessary. 
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Discussion ON ‘‘ CLASSIFICATION OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT 
Morors”’ (FYNN), AND ““ THE CLASSIFICATION OF ELECTRO- 
MAGNETIC MacHINERY”’ (CREEDY), DEER PARK, MD., JUNE 
30, 1915. 


A. S. McAllister: Mr. Creedy mentions several types of 
motors according to his classification, (A), (B), (C) and (D). 
Under (A) he includes balanced polyphase machines and under 
(B) he includes elliptical field machines, such as single-phase 
and unbalanced polyphase apparatus. He states that the el- 
liptical field machines must necessarily have a commutator. 
Therefore, in the elliptical field machines he does not include 
the single-phase induction motor without a commutator. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that an elliptical field ma- 
chine does not necessarily have a commutator. An elliptical 
field, if I have a proper idea of what the author means by that 
term, is a field which is elliptical in time and space. 

The author calls attention to what he says is a new type of 
machine, ‘which has never been discussed, so far as he is aware. 
He refers to what he has provisionally called the compensated 
inverted repulsion motor. He is evidently familiar only with 
English practise, because the machine mentioned by him has 
been fully set forth in the records of the Patent Office of the 
United States. 

Mr. Fynn has called attention to certain fundamental prin- 
ciples in the operation of commutator machines; the division of 
the machine into its two parts, the torque-producing field and the 
current which produces the torque against the field. I believe 
that practically all of the d:fferences in opinion of people who 
are more or less familiar with the various types of machines 
have been due to the fact that they have ignored this one funda- 
mental principle. In order to determine how a machine operates, 
one must divide it up according to the principle laid down by 
Mr. Fynn. I believe that there is no other logical and proper 
method. There may be other methods of defining what is 
meant, but in the end, if one wishes to determine the characteris- 
tics of the machine, he must base his equation on assumptions 
which must be identical with what Mr. Fynn has presented in 
order to get correct results. 

H. M. Hobart: The work of the Standards Committee will 
be much assisted by these two papers. I should suppose that 
the sub-committee of the Standards Committee which deals 
with nomenclature would give careful study to both papers, 
and profit by the suggestions. I doubt, however, whether either 
the one scheme or the other, if adopted, would work out very well 
in practise. It seems to me that Mr. Fynn’s object can be ac- 
complished much more effectively by regarding his names more 
as abbreviated definitions. As such they are exceedingly useful. 
For practical use we need something much more brief than 
some of these many-worded titles. It is enormously diffi- 
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cult to force the use of terms. I do not recall exactly 
when it was, but at one time the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers decreed that a certain machine should no 
longer be called a rotary converter, but should be called a syn- 
chronous converter. Unfortunately the former designation 
is still the more usual. I take that as a single but typical 
instance. 

The papers we have considered this morning are very im- 
portant and useful contributions to a very difficult subject. 
When we hear some one allude to a _ repulsion motor, 
there is vividly conjured up in our imaginations the type of 
motor to which the man refers. The correctness of the designa- 
tion is immaterial. If some one speaks to me of a Mallet, I see 
vividly at once something which, if he gave me a full description 
of it, he would have to talk about for a long time. It meansa 
distinct type of locomotive. He might have to qualify it by 
giving certain details of it, this, that or the other kind or size of 
Mallet, but the general type of machine is brought, like a flash, 
into my mind when he speaks of a ‘‘ Mallet.’”. This would not 
be the case if you speak of its articulated construction, number 
of axles, arrangement of driving wheels, etc. He alludes to it 
as a Mallet, and I know what he means. He is alluding to a 
special thing, which my mind immediately grasps. 

While we cannot always approach this degree of brevity, there 
are plenty of similar instances. For example, we speak of the 
Hall effect, the Peltier effect, the Wheatstone bridge, the Blake 
transmitter, the Siemens dynamometer, the Kelvin balance, the 
Edison battery and the Daniell cell. The name of the man associ- 
ated with the conception or development of a certain class of ap- 
paratus appeals to us very strongly, and this association of the 
man’s name with the apparatus becomes very useful in identifying 
these things. It really does not make any difference whether 
the credit is correctly bestowed or not. We do not really care 
whether a man named Mallet first conceived the particular type 
of locomotive bearing his name. We know it as an object 
called a ‘‘ Mallet,’ and that means much to us, quite dissoci- 
ated from the fact that Mallet was the man who invented the 
engine. . ; 

The fact is that in this particular subject under discussion 
the names which have, rightly or wrongly, come to be associated 
with these motors have already helped a great deal. We cannot 
with certainty determine who is responsible for this, that, or 
the other type of a-c. single-phase commutator motor, taking 
that class of motors alone amongst these machines which have 
been mentioned. Let us confine our attention to single-phase 
commutator motors for the present. So many workers have 
been contemporaneously engaged in the development of these 
types of machines that it would be absolutely impossible to 
trace correctly the steps by which these machines have been 
evolved. It is sufficient that certain names are associated with cer- 
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tain types amongst these machines, or else with certain features of 
their operation. For instance, the feature of power factor cor- 
rection in such a motor may be associated with a certain man’s 
name, say Fynn. Many other names are closely associated 
with alternating-current commutator motors. Thus there is 
Atkinson, who wrote a brilliant paper on commutator motors 
many years ago, describing many of the types which are now 
becoming familiar to us in practise. Then there are Elihu 
Thomson, Arnold, Weightman and Heyland. At a later period 
we have Latour, Winter, Eichberg, Déri, Fynn, Punga, Creedy, 
Alexanderson, Milch, and, more recently, Scherbius and Kramer. 

Now, as I say, it would not be worth while to try to figure out 
to which man the invention really is due—it never could be, with 
certainty, found out. The suggestion is just to follow the general 
impression and use the name which would be most naturally 
associated with a certain type, and it seems to me much help 
would be found there. The machines might be defined by the 
Standards Committee in much the way that Fynn and Creedy 
suggest defining them. Mr. Fynn’s designations provide brief, 
compact descriptions of each type of motor. Wemust remember 
that other features already taken into account in the Standard- 
ization Rules also come into consideration. These relate to 
degrees of enclosure, regulation, etc. We should simply give 
a brief name to one type of alternating-current commutator 
motor, and then state whether it is of the enclosed or ventilated 
type, the particular kind of ventilation, and the output, speed, 
periodicity and voltage and also whether the rating is short time 
or continuous. There are many features requiring mention, so 
if we can use a man’s name, (or any familar word, such as 
“repulsion”’), as the means of describing the fundamental type, 
it will afford us great mental relief in many instances. I want 
to offer this suggestion for the consideration of the Nomenclature 
sub-committee of the Standards Committee. 

Charles R. Underhill: This matter of definitions of motors 
is, perhaps, a little out of my line, but I am very much interested 
in the matter of standardization. Mr. Fynn’s attitude in calling 
a neutralized single-phase series motor a neutralized single-phase 
series motor appeals to me very strongly. It tells what it is, and 
you do not have to look up the matter in the dictionary to find 
out what it is. On the other hand, I note that Mr. Creedy has 
shown a tabulation where he has used some symbols, some of 
them look like chemical symbols, but anyhow, it gives a con- 
densed form of classification. You have all heard of the Taylor 
system, no doubt. In the company with which I am connected 
we never make the same article for two different customers. 
Everything is made on special contract, and large quantities 
are made, yet we have absolutely no difficulty in the classification 
of all of these things, not only the apparatus and type but the 
material as well. The Taylor system is a scientific thing and 
scientific management is becoming a recognized institution. 
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To begin with, let us take the former classification; let us take 
aneutralized single-phaseseriesmotor. Inthefirst place, wecansay 
that it is a motor. Any manufacturer of electrical apparatus 
in general who makes motors would know when seeing the symbol 
M that it stands for motor, and in the next position after it is 
placed the letter S which shows it is a series motor, and in the 
next position after that might be placed another S meaning that 
it is a single-phase motor. Then that could be followed by the 
letter N, which would show that it is of the neutralized type. 

The symbol would then be MSSN. 

In the Taylor system under this general classification come 
the sub-classifications, which naturally follow for the details. 

Let us consider the practise of the manufacturing company 
referred to above. The symbol K£600C9187VB is an example 
of the designation of the finished product. K= coil; EH= 
enamelite wire; 600 is the resistance in ohms, C indicates that 
the coil is of the controller type, 9187 is the code number, V 
means that the coil is treated with insulating varnish, and B 
indicates that the coil is mounted on a brass tube. Sometimes 
the dimensions are inserted between the letters in the symbol. 
The parts which enter into the construction have similar symbols, 
and the symbol for the parts, in the example cited, would begin 
with K V, meaning ‘“‘for coils for various purposes’’, other following 
letters and numerals representing the material and dimensions. 

The Taylor system is being used more and more by large manu- 
facturing concerns; it is standard; is already in existence, and it 
seems to me that some form of classification in connection with 
those suggested in the papers would work with this system of 
scientific management right from the start. 

H. M. Hobart: There was a technical matter in Mr. Fynn’s 
paper which might be worth mentioning. I can combine and 
resolve causes, but I find it dangerous to try to combine and re- 
solve effects. Mr. Fynn*considers component fields. I get 
along fairly well as long as I consider component m.m.fs., but be- 
lieve it is dangerous to deal similarly with the fields resulting from 
these m.m.fs. Such a planis, in my opinion, beset with pitfalls. 
Mr. Fynn, in connection with his condemnation of the term 
“repulsion,” laid special stress on the importance of not leading 
students astray by referring to a certain type of motor by a 
misleading name. Does he not run the risk of leading them 
astray in this other direction? I have struggled with Mr. 
Fynn’s various papers during the last ten years and have found 
it necessary to look out for these pitfalls where he alluded to the 
component fields. I should like to know whether others have 
had similar experience, and whether it is agreed that I am right 
in my opinion that it is practicable and useful to combine and 
resolve causes, but that there is something wrong in trying to 
do that with effects. 

Comfort A. Adams: This is a subject which I have had fre- 
quent occasion to discuss as a teacher, as much confusion is sure 
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to develop in the mind of the average student unless he is thor- 
oughly prepared to distinguish between the imaginary component 
fluxes and the real resultant flux. Nevertheless, it is in-many 
cases absolutely necessary to compute these several component 
fluxes, often more than two, as if they existed separately, because 
of their intimate relation to the operating characteristics of the 
machines in question. Take, for example, the leakage fluxes 
of an induction motor; we speak of these as several inde- 
pendent fluxes, whereas we know as a matter of fact” that 
they are mostly distortional in their nature and parts of 
the real total flux; that is, we artificially subdivide the actual 
flux into several components and compute them as if they were 


independent. There is a real danger here, and Mr. Hobart is. 


quite right in emphasizing it; but it can be avoided by a sufficient 
emphasis upon the fact that the consideration of the component 
fluxes as separate fluxes is artificial and merely an aid to visuali- 
zation and computation. 

V. A. Fynn: I think I can answer Dr. McAllister’s question 
as to Mr. Creedy’s paper. I may be wrong, but it appears to 
me that Mr. Creedy includes the single-phase induction motor 
under (A), for he says: ‘“‘Our principles of classification do not 
necessitate any distinction being made between single-phase 
and polyphase machines so long as the fields of both remain 
circular.”’ I think Mr. Creedy believes that the field of a single- 
phase induction machine remains circular, and that this motor 
is therefore to be classed with polyphase motors. 

It strikes me that Mr. Creedy’s classification does not go quite 
far enough, and is based on incorrect conceptions. I think it 
is important, when talking to some one about a particular ma- 
chine, to indicate clearly whether reference is made to a single- 
phase or a polyphase machine. The differences are quite es- 
sential. To illustrate this, take Mr. Creedy’s contention that 
the machine shown in Fig. 19 does not necessitate a distinction 
being drawn between the single- and the three-phase case, for regu- 
lation is obtained in exactly the same manner in both. I do not 
agree with him at all. Mr. Creedy proposes to regulate the 
single-phase machine, Fig. 19, by injecting an e.m.f. into what 
I call the armature circuit. The result is to either lower or in- 
crease the speed without changing the magnitude of the field 
in the vertical axis. But if the speed is increased or decreased, 
the magnitude of the field in the horizontal axis is changed. If 
you apply the same method of regulation to, say, a two-phase 
motor, then you change its speed but do not change either its 
vertical or its horizontal field. The reason is simple—in the 
polyphase motor the rotor acts as an armature in both axes, 
while in the single-phase machine it acts as an armature in the 
vertical axis and as a field in the horizontal axis. In the single- 
phase motor, a change in speed alters the magnitude of the hori- 
zontal or motor field, whereas all motor fields in a polyphase 


motor depend on the e.m.f. applied to the stator windings and 
are independent of the speed. 
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Mr. Creedy has stated that he preferred to leave things as 
they are and not change well-established names. He, however, 
refers to the d-c. series machine as C-A1-P-L-Se, which is prob- 
ably a mistake for V-A1-P-L-Se. If we translate this we get: 
Variable intensity field, secondary power zero, commutator on 
primary, low frequency magnetization, series motor, as a sub- 
stitute for the generally accepted name, d-c. series motor. Note 
that after we have said all Mr. Creedy suggests, nobody will 
know whether we have reference to a d-c. or to an-a-c. machine, 
whether it is neutralized or not, and if neutralized, whether it 
is so conductively or inductively. 

I think Mr. Hobart’s suggestion, to give coined names to these 
various motors, is well worth considering. JI do not care whether 
the names agreed upon are the names of the alleged inventors 
or coined words just like the word “‘repulsion,’’ but I clearly see 
the difficulties of such a course. Some of us lay claim to the 
invention of several motors, and a dictionary defining the mean- 
ing of coined words will be indispensable. For my own part 
I will be very glad to accept the word repulsion, but before 
agreeing to it, a definition of the term must be insisted upon. 
Apply the term repulsion motor to any machine you care to 
select for the purpose, but confine its use to that particular 
motor, for the term can have but one meaning. 

W.C. Kortials Altes (communicated after adjournment): In 
Fig. 13, Mr. Fynn shows the well-known repulsion motor and sug- 
gests as a substitute for this historical name, “‘self-excited 
single-phase series induction motor with rotor excitation’’. 

I think it is unnecessary to raise serious objections to any 
attempt to introduce this name. The well-known American 
habit of shortening even the simplest Christian name is the best 
safeguard against such a mouthful being imposed upon us. 

In Fig. 14, he shows the same repulsion motor with a some- 
what ditferent arrangement of the stator winding and suggests 
the name ‘‘sinzle-phase series induction motor’’. 

In his descriptive outline he mentions that with a motor ac- 
cording to Fig. 13, ‘‘the power factor rises to near unity at about 
synchronism’’, while with a motor according to Fig. 14, “ the 
power factor is low at all speeds ”’ 

I have never known of this marked diiference between these 
two motors and should like to ask Mr: Fynn whether he has 
found that his theory is confirmed by test. 

In Fig. 1, I have shown a bipolar repulsion motor having 12 
stator slots, containing a concentric stator winding, the brushes 
being shifted over 30 deg. The stator winding can be resolved 
into a component consisting of the conductors lying between 
the angles aOb and cOd, which excites the field flux, and a com- 
ponent between the angles bOc and dOa, which constitutes the 
compensating winding, from which the power 1s induced by trans- 
formation into the rotor: In opposition to Mr. Fynn, I contend 
tnat the current between the brushes will assume such a value 
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that the secondary ampere-turns of all the rotor conductors equal 
the total number of stator ampere-turns lying between the angles 
bOc and dOa. This applies to standstill, when the ampere-turns 
required for exciting the transformer flux can be neglected. 
When the motor is running the transformer flux will increase 
with the speed and the secondary current will assume such a 
value and time phase that the vector sum of the secondary 
ampere-turns and the ampere-turns lying between the angles 
bOc and dOa excite the transformer flux. This corresponds to 
what happens in any stationary transformer. 

My Fig. 1 corresponds to Fig. 18 of Mr. Fynn’s paper. In 
Fig. 2, I have shown the motor which corresponds to his Fig.14. 
It is clear that as far as the ampere conductors in the stator slots — 
are concerned and their position in regard to the brushes, my 
Figs. land 2 areidentical. The only difference is that the con- 


Fic. 1 Pie. 


ductors exciting the field, lying in both cases between the angles 
aOc and cOd, are interconnected by longer end-connectors in 
Fig. 2 than in Fig. 1. This means a slight increase in leakage 
reactance. Bearing in mind that commercial repulsion motors 
have about 10 percent leakage reactance in the stator, it will 
be appreciated that this increase in reactance is only very slight, 
and cannot so materially affect the power factor as would follow 
from the above quoted statements by Mr. Fynn. In any case 
it seems perfectly arbitrary and contrary to fact to speak in one 
case of rotor and in the other case of stator excitation. 

In Fig. 3, I have shown the same twelve slots as in Fig. l, 
the conductors in these slots being connected by a Gramme ring 
winding. It is clear that Figs. 1, 2 and 3 are identical, with the 
exception that in case of Fig. 3 the reactance of the end-con- 
nections is considerably higher. 

That Mr. Fynn has an unusual conception of what is generally 
understood under rotor excitation is further illustrated by his 
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outline of the theory for the motor shown in his Fig. 18. He 
claims that this motor has the same characteristics as the one 
covered by Fig. 13, “‘ with this difference, that the whole rotor 
winding is made use of”. 

This motor is, however, fundamentally different from the one 
shown in his Fig. 13, as it has what is generally understood by 
rotor excitation, which offers the possibility of operating the 
motor with approximately unity power factor at synchronism 
and full load. 

A physical conception of what is generally understood by 
rotor excitation can readily be obtained by the following simple 
experiment. 

A two-pole d-c. armature isdriven by means of an auxiliary 
motor at approximately synchronous speed inside the stator 


Pics 


of an induction motor. On the commutator slide four brushes, 
spaced 90 deg. apart and connected as per Fig. 4. If we apply 
a small a-c. voltage v as shown in Fig. 4, then a current will 
flow between the brushes 1 and 2 which excites an alternating 
flux along an axis coinciding with the brushes 1 and 2. Due 
to the alternation of the flux a voltage will be induced between 
the brushes 1 and 2 proportional to the flux and frequency, 
lagging 9) deg. behind the current. As the armature conductors 
rotate through this flux a voltage of rotation will appear at the 
brushes 3-4, proportional to the frequency of rotation and the 
flux. The frequency of rotation and of alternation of the ap- 
plied voltage being equal at synchronous speed, the voltage 
appearing at the brushes 3-4 will at synchronous speed be equal 
to the voltage applied to 1-2. Its time phase will be the same 
as the current flowing between the brushes 1-2. If we now short- 
circuit brushes 3-4, a magnetizing current lagging 90 degrees 
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in time phase behind the voltage will flow, exciting a flux, which 
by alternation induces a voltage, balancing the voltage generated 
by rotation. If the magnetic reluctance is equal in all directions 
this magnetizing current will be equal to the current flowing 
between the brushes 1-2. Again it is clear that due to the 
rotation through this last flux a voltage will appear between the 
brushes 2-1 having the same time phase as the magnetizing cur- 
rent flowing between the brushes 3-4, or measured from brush 
1 to 2, instead of 2 to 1, will be 180 deg. ahead of the magnetizing 
current between 3 and 4 or 90 deg. ahead of the current between 
1 and 2. We found that the current from 1 to 2 induced by 
alternation of the flux yielded thereby a voltage lagging 90 deg. 
in time phase, which in accordance with the above must be 
balanced at synchronous speed by the rotation voltage. Thus 
the voltage v can be in time phase with the current flowing from 
1 to 2 and is merely determined by the resistance drop. Due 
to the commutation losses, leakage reactance, and core loss the 
speed at which the current between the brushes 1-2 and 3-4 
becomes egual and the voltage v becomes a plain watt-voltage, 
lies somewhat above synchronism. 

It will also be found that at the stator winding a voltage 
appears which can be adjusted to different values by changing 
the voltage v. The important result is, that with this arrange- 
ment we can excite a rotating field in the motor without draw- 
ing a wattless current from the source of supply. Although the 
phenomenon described above can be found in several handbooks; 
I felt obliged to describe it briefly in order to point out what by 
’ others is understood by rotor excitation, and in order to induce 
Mr. Fynn to give his definition more specifically. 

From the above it follows that I have not the slightest ob- 
jection to classifying the motors shown in Figs. 18, 19, 21, 22, 
23, etc., under motors having rotor excitation. However, it 
will also be apparent that I do object to applying this term to 
the motors shown in Figs. 4, 6, 18, 14, 16, 17, etc., of Mr. Fynn’s 
paper. 

F. Creedy (communicated after adjournment): I have been 
much encouraged to note, on the perusal of Mr. Fynn’s paper 
on a-c. motor classification, that the system at which he arrives 
corresponds to such a large extent with the one to which I have 
been led by entirely ditlerent and apparently antagonistic views. 
In order to be able to contrast the systems more clearly I have 
ventured to tabulate them in the two tables attached. Let us 
first discuss the points in which the two systems agree. 

1. Series or shunt machines. Any system must preserve 
the classification into series and shunt types. 

2. Single or polyphase. Mr. Fynn uses these words in a 
somewhat peculiar sense. For instance, F igs. 27 and 29, shunt 
machines in which the field is excited by a second phase, are 
classed by him as single-phase. In the sense employed by him, 
I maintain that his classification into single- and polyphase 
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machines is practically identical with mine into elliptic and 
circular field machines, since only balanced machines are referred 
to by him as polyphase. 

3. Conduction and induction. This class corresponds very 
closely with my subdivision into ‘commutator on primary” 
and “commutator on secondary”. The difference between 
them only arises in such a case as Fig. 46, where although itis 
a conduction motor the commutator element is nevertheless 
the secondary, 7.e., is not that in which the power supplied by 
the line is consumed. 

We now come to the differences between the two systems. 
Mr. Fynn states at the outset that in order to arrive at a rational 
classification all suggestions must be based on one and the same 
theory and that his system is based on the component field 
theory. If this were really the case, I should be obliged, from 
my standpoint, to condemn the system radically, as I hold that 
any system or nomenclature which presupposes a particular 
theory is an impediment to the progress of science and should 
be avoided. Mr. Fynn’s quarrel with the term ‘“‘repulsion motor’’ 
is due to its being based on a particular theory which he does not 
happen to hold. However, when we separate Mr. Fynn’s sys- 
tem from his explanations we find it to be based on constructional 
features, methods of connection of circuits, etc., which are quite 
independent of any theory and therefore unobjectionable. 

The terms “‘self’’ and “‘separate”’ excitation raise reminiscences 
of the use of the same terms in d-c. practise and hence seem 
confusing. Exactly the same ideas might be expressed better by 
such terms as primary and induced excitation. Otherwise, 
I see no serious objection to the nomenclature if we can decide 
‘where to stop. A comparison of Mr. Fynn’s table with mine 
shows that he has classified a number of forms between which 
I do not care to make any distinction at all. It is absolutely 
imperative that some rule should be laid down as to how far it is 
desirable to go in classification, and this is, in my opinion, the 
crux of the whole question and the most important point brought 
out by a comparison of systems. I regret that I cannot agree 
with Mr. Fynn that he has enumerated all types of a-c. motors. 
He has omitted, for instance, the ordinary synchronous motor, 
which surely is deserving of a place, not to mention the Alexan- 
derson repulsion-series motor and hosts of others. Two patent 
specifications on single-phase shunt machines, one of them in 
Mr. Fynn’s own name, contain, between them, descriptions of 
over one hundred different forms, many of them differing quite 
as widely as some of the types Mr. Fynn lists. _ 

It is essential that some rule be found to decide which forms 
deserve a place and which forms do not. The object of the sys- 
tem I have developed, based on energy torque and power con- 
siderations, is (a) to avoid the necessity of adopting any par- 

-ticular theory of operation.for any type, and (b) to supply a 
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CREEDY’'S SYSTEM 
: Mag- 
Fig. Field Secondary Com- neti- | Series 
No. form power mutator Za- or 
tion shunt 
2 Elliptic Reactive Primary H.F. | Series 
3 “ “ “ee “ “ 
4 “ “ “ “ “ 
5 “ “ “ “ “ 
6 “ Zero “ “ “ 
7 “ “ “ “ “ 
8 oe “ “ “ “ 
9 “ Reactive ss LF, & 
10 “ “ “ H.F “ 
12 “ “ “ “ce “ 
13 + Zero Secondary .| H.F ss 
14 “ “ “ “ee “ 
16 “ “ “c “ “ 
ir “ “ “ “ “ 
18 “ “ce “ os “ 
19 “ “ “ “ “ 
20 us Reactive sf “e oy 
21 a Reactive (Zero « L.F. ee 
at synchronism) 
22 oe Reactive (Zero ® % ef 
at synchronism) 
23 w Derived from MY HY W 
line by 
transformer 
24 Circular Derived from 2 H.F Gr 
line by 
transformer 
25 re Derived from < s a 
line by 
transformer 
26 Elliptic Reactive Primary Salada) Shunt 
97 “ « “ “ “ 
28 ss Zero at is 1B OP ve 
normal speed. 
29 s Reactive ¥ H.F eS 
30 Circular Ke cu ci at 
aL “ “ “ ok “ 
32 Elliptic us Primary 1BInIE, = 
33 < Zero Secondary | H.F. AJ 
34 Circular cS as ss cS 
35 “ss “ “ 1 “ 
36 Elliptic Reactive oo H.F. ee 
37 Circular Zero oe iba se 
38 Elliptic Reactive vf H or i 
L.F 
39 Circular Zero None H.F. ‘a 
40 4 so Secondary | L.F. ce 
41 “ “ “ H.F “ 
42 a KY sf L.F ue 
43 UY Derived from x H.F a 
line. 
44 ss Zero None oH Me 
45 ee s Secondary | L.F. Ww 
46 sf “ “ HLF “ 
47 a os “ L.F “ 


Must be treated 
as motor and trans- 
former combined. 
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FYNN’'S SYSTEM 


Excitation 
— Conduction} Series} Single 
Fig. | Neutral- |Stator Self or or or 
No. ization or or induction | shunt | polyphase 
rotor |separate 
Pa None Stator|Separate |Conduction| Series Single 
3 |Conductive ss o st ce “ 
4 “ Rotor “ “ce “ “ 
5 | Inductive | Stator ‘ ce ce “ 
6 “ Rotor “ “ “ “ce 
ys “ee “ “ “ “ce “ 
8 “ “ee “ “ “ee “ce 
9 |Conductive| Rotor <S ce Cy 
10 None Stator] Mixed < ce 
11 | Inductive | Rotor Self ‘ ce th 
13 None us os Induction se os 
14 “ Stator “ce “ “ 
16 4 Rotor Self se @ se 
ibys “ce “ “ee “c “ “ 
18 “ “ “ce “ “ “ 
19 “ “ “ “ “ “ 
20 Stator Self ge “f es 
21 S Rotor | Separate ¢ ss se 
Oe “ce “ce “ “ “ “ 
23 as Rotor “ Induction- co re 
Conduction 
24 |Conductive| Stator 5 Conduction| “ Two-phase 
25 “ Rotor “ce “ “ “ 
26 None Stator st ne Shunt | Single 
27 |Conductive “  |Separate sf ef ef 
28 “ Rotor “ “ “ “ 
29 | Inductive |Stator is ee se ee 
30 |Conductive| Rotor Self fs <e ce 
31 “ “ “ “ “ “ 
32 “ Rotor “ “ “ 
and 
Stator 
33 None Stator | Separate |Induction se oi 
34 £6 Rotor Self A = ie 
85 “ “ “ “ “ “ 
36 “ Rotor “ “ “ “ 
and 
Stator 
37 cf Rotor er Ind.-Cond = ie 
38 et Rotor} Mixed | Induction ad ss 
39 “ “ Self “ce “ “ 
40 “ “ce “ “ “ “ 
41 es Stator |Separate ce “ |Two-phase 
42 “ “ “ce “ “e “ 
43 “ « <f Ind.-Cond. sf cs 
44 “ “ ce Induction Ms oS 
A5 “ “ “ “ “ “ 
46 |Conductive sé ce Conduction] “ py 


“ 


“ 
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Remarks 


Two conductively 
related rotor circuits. 

Two inductively re- 
lated rotor circuits. 

Two inductively re- 
lated rotor circuits 
(Compensated). 


Independent brushes, 
Two independent 
rotor circuits. 
Two inductively re- 
lated rotor circuits . 
Twoconductively re- 
lated rotor circuits, 


Different brush con- 
nection. 


Compensated. 


Compensated. 


Single-phase induc- 
tion motor. 
Compensated motor 


Compensated. 


Compensated. 


Compensated. 
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precise rule as to where classification should stop. This rule is 
as follows: 

If two different constructional forms have the same physical 
properties, they should be classed together. 

For instance, I consider it undesirable to attempt to separate 
Figs. 3, 4 and 5 from one another, though there are some dif- 
ferences, undoubtedly. Again, Figs. 13 and 14 seem to me iden- 
tical and there are a number of other pairs which I think should 
not be distinguished or given an apparent predominance over the 
thousands of modifications possible but not alludedto. Still, 
if the general opinion of students of the subject is that construc- 
tional forms, even if physically identical, require distinction, 
then probably Mr. Fynn’s system superadded to a system based 
on physical principles, is as free from objection as any not con- 
siderably more complicated. 

To my mind, however, a far better plan is to frame standard 
rules for deriving different constructional forms from a given 
form. Two such rules, which may be quoted by way of example, 
are as follows: 

1. By means of the Steinmetz transformer reduction we may 
replace any inductive type by a corresponding conductive type 
having, not approximately but exactly, the same flux distribution 
and the same characteristics. ; 

2. Any two windings on the same member which are con- 
nected in series may be compounded into a single winding, and 


conversely, any single winding may be resolved into two windings ~ 


in series. 

These two rules alone are sufficient to show that many of the 
types listed by Mr. Fynn are only constructional modifications 
of one another. ; 

While studying the present subject, a little book by Dyhr, ‘‘Der 
Einphasen-Motoren,” which contains an extraordinarily complete 
account of every type proposed or patented up to the present, 
should be consulted. 


Presented at the 32d Annual Convention of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
at a joint session with the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society, Deer Park, Md., June 30, 1915. 


Copyright 1915. By A.I.E.E. 


THE EFFECTIVE ILLUMINATION OF STREETS 


BY PRESTON S. MLLAR 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


This paper mentions the dependence of effectiveness in street 
lighting upon municipal appropriations and efficient lamps, 
but discusses more particularly those aspects of effectiveness 
which are dependent upon skilful utilization of the light to 
produce the most effective illumination. There are included 
a classification of streets, a statement of the objects of street 
lighting and the elements of vision under street lighting con- 
ditions. The paper emphasizes three considerations which are 
sometimes neglected in street lighting discussions; namely, the 
silhouette effect, specular reflection from street pavements, and 
glare. The remainder of the paper is given over to a presenta- 
tion of the variables upon which the effectiveness of street illum- 
ination depends, and upon the influence which each feature of the 
installation exercises through these several variables. As a 
part of this discussion illuminating efficiency values for the 
several modern street illuminants are given. The appendix 
includes statistics and photographs of some very recent installa- 
tions which illustrate the latest trend in street lighting. 


MPROVEMENT in street lighting involves (1) larger 
municipal appropriations; (2) more efficient lamps and 
accessories; (3) greater skill in application. 

Larger Municipal Appropriations. The public is gradually 
becoming acquainted with the advantages of more liberal use 
of light. Use of the streets at night is becoming more general 
throughout a greater number of hours. Requirements for 
good street lighting are becoming greater as traffic becomes 
denser and as traffic speed increases. Also the advertising value 
of extensively employed light is commanding appreciation in 
mercantile lines. These things combined are leading to larger 
municipal appropriations. Larger appropriations mean better- 
ment in street illumination because the mere addition of lamps 
with no increase in lighting efficiency and no greater skill in 
application usually improves conditions. The greatest single 
obstacle to satisfactory street illumination is lack of funds. 

More Efficient Lamps and Accessories. The last two years 
have witnessed increases of 25 to 50 per cent in efficiencies of 
street illuminants, the Mazda C incandescent lamp and the 
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magnetite arc lamp having progressed contemporaneously. 
At the present time in the magnetite lamp of medium and 
high power, in the Mazda C lamp of low, medium and high 
power, and in the flame arc lamp of high power there are avail- 
able illuminants having efficiencies four or five times greater 
than those of various types of enclosed carbon arc lamps which 
were the principal street illuminants in this country a few 
years ago. Some advance has been made also in the design 
of lamp equipments, notable among which are the prismatic 
refractor and a variety of light-density translucent glassware 
which combines fairly good diffusion with high transmission. 
These improvements in the materials of street illumination 
combined with the increased sums which municipalities are — 
appropriating make possible a very general improvement in 
street lighting. 

Skill in Application. Recently installed systems are almost 
invariably superior to the systems which they replace. Usually 
the improvement is due in part to greater skill on the part of 
the engineers in charge. City engineers, central station en- 
gineers and manufacturers are better acquainted with the 
problems and have acquired more skill in meeting them. The 
result is street illumination of greater effectiveness. Notwith- 
standing this advance there are but few principles of street 
illumination which are regarded as thoroughly established. 
Although the subject has received perhaps more than a fair 
share of discussion and study, it is still enveloped in much un- 
certainty. In the literature and in practise there is much which 
indicates differences of opinion in regard to principles of funda- 
mental importance. It must be admitted that progress in the 
conception of correct principles is slow. Yet there is progress, 
and it may be that by the time most street lighting is made 
good, those of us who talk and write of the principles may reach 
an agreement as to what constitutes good street lighting. 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss the variables of 
street illumination and the principles underlying the best use 
of modern illuminants and accessories under modern conditions 
in this country. We shall consider therefore matters pertain- 
ing more especially to the third factor entering into improve- 
ment in street illumination as enumerated in the first paragraph.* 


*This paper may be regarded as a continuation of the discussion pre- 
sented by the author before the 1910 convention of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society under the title ‘‘Some Neglected Considerations 
Pertaining to Street Illumination.” : 
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CLASSIFICATION OF STREETS 


For the purposes of this discussion the following classifica- 
tion of streets is adopted: 


CLASS DESCRIPTION 


la Metropolitan thoroughfares of greatest distinction. 
1b Important city streets largely traveled at night. 
2a Business streets not largely traversed at night. 
2b City residential streets. 

38a Suburban residential streets. 

3b Suburban thoroughfares. 


It will be apparent that requirements for street illumination 
are diverse as among these different classes of streets. For 
example, the la class of streets is distinguished by a require- 
ment for dignified, pleasing fixtures and for lamps and illum- 
ination which should be of fairly high intensity, lighting building 
fronts as well as street. Streets of the 1b class are likely to be 
characterized by much show-window and sign lighting which 
augments the street illumination during the hours of greatest 
traffic. Here intensities are likely to be highest, and the ordi- 
nary fundamental requirements of street lighting are supple- 
mented by the desirability for recognizing acquaintances in the 
passing throng and for detailed vision, approaching that com- 
mon to interiors at night. 

In streets of the 2a class a moderate intensity of illumination 
which lights building fronts as well as street is customary. 
Policing purposes and good seeing conditions for the occasional 
pedestrian are the principal desiderata. In streets of the 2b 
class it is usually desirable to keep the light upon the street 
surface, avoiding brilliant illumination of the upper stories of 
residence fronts and providing fairly good lighting for the low 
density vehicular and pedestrian traffic. 

In streets of the 3a class it is likewise desirable to keep the 
light upon the street, illuminating the sidewalks well to serve 
the purposes of pedestrians. In streets of the 30 class, which 
are the important automobile highways connecting populous 
centers, the principal requirement is that of the automobile 
driver. Here the most difficult problems of street illumination 
are encountered. 

' The discussion in this paper is applicable in varying degree 
to streets of these six classes. 
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OBJECTS OF STREET ILLUMINATION 


From several points of view the objects of street illum- 
ination may be stated in somewhat different ways. The point 
of view of the motorist differs from that of the pedestrian which 
in turn differs from that of the police commissioner and from 
that of the merchant. When, however, one assembles the con- | 
siderations growing out of all these several viewpoints, those of 
first importance appear to fall within the comprehensive classi- 
fication presented by the National Electric Light Association 
Street Lighting Committee in 1914, which is as follows: 


Fundamental Purposes to be Served by Street Illumination. 

1. Discernment of large objects in the street and on the sidewalks. 

2. Discernment of surface irregularities in the street and on the side- 
walks. 

8. Good general appearance of the lighted street. 


It would appear that in proportion as these three purposes 
are served the street illumination will be regarded as satis- 
factory, and it may be concluded that no street lighting in- 
stallation which serves these three purposes reasonably well 
can be regarded as unsatisfactory. The weight to be given 
each will vary in different streets though in a general way it 
is probable that the purposes are served in the order named. 
It is possible to install at a low cost a system which will reveal 
large objects (purpose No. 1) while failing to serve the two 
other purposes. With increased appropriations, or more ef- 
ficient illuminants, large objects may be revealed to better 
advantage and surface irregularities (purpose No. 2) may also 
-be revealed although the third object may not be served. With 
still larger appropriations and still more efficient illuminants, 
discernment may be improved and a pleasing appearance for 
the street (purpose No. 3) by day as well as by night may be 
had. All three objects may be served when appropriations are 
adequate. 


PROCESSES OF SEEING 

In streets at night objects are seen by reason of contour, 
relief, shadow or color. 

We perceive the contour of objects when they are markedly 
different in brightness from their’ background. Since most 
large objects on the street at night are darker than their back-_ 
ground we perceive them usually as silhouettes. 

Contrasts in relief are perceived when the exposed surface 
of an adequately illuminated object presents areas of different 
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reflecting powers, or elements which are more or less favorably 
inclined with respect to incident light, or elements which lie 
in the shadow of other elements of the surface. 

We may perceive small objects by reason of their shadows 
occasioned by the interception of sharply inclined rays of light. 
Shadows of large objects are not always of value in promoting 
discernment and are often misleading as in case of the shadow 
of a telegraph pole thrown across the sidewalk. 

Color contrasts are not usually relied upon since in installa- 
tions where discernment is at all difficult, color is usually lost 
and objects are perceived more readily by other means. 

The several kinds of contrast perception are suggested in 
Figs. 1a and 18, made from a series of photographs of test tar- 
gets. These have been located successively in six representa- 
tive positions between lamps in the street shown in Figs. 8 
and 9. Fig. 1a shows the lighting effects by the centrally mount- 
ed lamps shown in Fig. 8. Fig. 18 corresponds with Fig. 9. 
The targets are substantially the same color as the street sur- 
face. It is to be noted that those which are most clearly re- 
vealed receive the least light and are silhouetted against their 
background. Those least distinctly revealed receive on the 
observed surfaces about the same light as their background. 

Contrast perception is the ruling visual process with which 
street illuminations is concerned. To increase contrasts on 
surfaces to be seen is to better conditions for vision. 


SoME CONSIDERATIONS WHICH ARE OFTEN IGNORED 


In much of the literature of street illumination, curves of 
illumination intensity form the principal basis of judgment 
as to effectiveness. There is a tendency to over-emphasize 
the importance of incident light’ to the prejudice of other im- 
portant considerations. Three of the principal considerations 
which are not emphasized directly by study of illumination 
intensity curves are presented in the following paragraphs. 

Silhouette Effect.* When the writer directed attention to 
“the silhouette effect in 1910, there existed but little apprecia- 
tion of its importance. During the five years which have 
intervened there has gradually developed a greater apprecia- 
tion of the extent to which it enters into conditions of visibility 
in street illumination. Yet its very general applicability even 
~*An Unrecognized Aspect of Street Illumination. Millar, Trans- 
actions I. E. S., 1910, page 546. 
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now is unrecognized by"some engineers. There is an impression 
that only in lighting of very low intensity is it the prevailing 
method of discernment. As a matter of fact the silhouette 
effect is pronounced whenever there are bright street or build- 
ing backgrounds. A. photographic under-exposure of any 
street in the daytime shows objects as silhouettes. The casual 
glance of an automobile driver corresponds roughly with such 
an under-exposure. The majority of observations of large 
objects on the streets in our more intensely lighted thorough- 
fares, especially in the practise of automobile drivers, falls 
under this heading, because a driver is concerned primarily 
with avoiding obstacles and usually looks carefully enough only 
to detect the presence of pedestrians and other objects. Usually 
he sees these as dark objects silhouetted against the lighter 
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street surface or building surfaces. The pedestrian too obtains 
distant views of large objects as silhouettes, but as he moves 
more slowly and approaches objects more closely, he has op- 
portunity for closer observation, and in the more brightly 
lighted streets supplements discernment by silhouette with 
actual observation of surfaces in relief. 

Figs. 54 and 58 show illustrations made from the original sil- 
houette photograph illustrating the importance of this effect 
in street lighting. 

Nature of Street Pavement. Modern streets which require 
greatest care in lighting are traversed by automobiles. The 
majority of them are paved with asphalt, asphalt block, wooden 
block, treated macadam, etc. As a result of automobile traffic 
such pavements become oiled and polished. The high spots 
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of the pavement then reflect specularly. Fig. 2 is a night 
view of a part of Columbus Circle, New York City. The 
pavement is wooden block. The street in the immediate fore- 
ground of the picture is not traversed by vehicles. The pave- 
ment in the outer ring of the circle, which appears in the middle 
of the photograph, is traversed by vehicles and has become pol- 
ished in the manner described. It reflects specularly and its 
brightness as viewed is due largely to distant lamps. 

Figure 3 shows measurements of horizontal illumination 
intensity and of brightness at the angle of an automobilist’s 
view. The broken line shows horizontal foot-candles as meas- 
ured on East 80th Street, New York City. This has an ordi- 
nary asphalt pavement and is illuminated by multiple en- 
closed arc lamps 365 feet apart. The continuous line shows 
brightness values. It will be noted that whereas the foot- 
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candles vary in the ratio of 46 to 1, the brightness varies in the 
ratio of 8 to 1. This is a street in which automobile traffic 
forms but a small part of the total traffic. 

Fig. 4 shows corresponding data for upper Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, which is a street largely traversed by auto- 
mobiles. The street is paved with block asphalt; the horizontal 
foot-candles vary in the ratio of 10 to 1. The effective bright- 
ness varies in the ratio of 2 to 1. The impression of uniformity 
which one derives from a trip through the street is expressed 
by this brightness ratio rather than by the foot-candles ratio. 
On this street, which is of the boulevard, central parkway type, 
there are three lines of lamps. The linear spacing of the lamps 
is about 125 feet. As the street is fairly level, a great number 
of these lamps is within view at a given time. The street sur- 
face consists largely of small polished areas which reflect specu- 
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larly. In driving through the street one sees reflected in these 


small polished areas imperfect images or part images of dis- 


tant lamps. Notwithstanding the rather wide spacing and 
marked non-uniformity of illumination intensity, the effect is 
one of remarkable uniformity of lighting. In driving one 
looks at the street surface 200 feet or more away, and the sur- 
face which he sees is rendered bright by lamps which may be 


one-quarter, one-half or even one mile away. Consequently ~ 


the surface between lamps viewed from this angle is almost 
if not quite as bright as is the surface near or directly under 
the lamps. 

Any street which is largely traversed by automobiles, and 
which has pavement of the types named above, is likely to 
appear rather dark because of the oil which is deposited upon 
it from automobiles. It is, however, a most favorable surface 
for street lighting purposes because of its tendency to reflect 
specularly. It was found that Seventh Avenue, New York City 
described above, has three to four times the effective bright- 
ness per lumen of incident ight as another prominent thorough- 
fare which is paved with Belgian block. 

Fig. 11 which will be referred to in another connection, 
an additional example of this effect as encountered in a country 
road paved with treated macadam. Here lamps are spaced 
500 to 900 feet apart. The roadway between lamps, from 
the driver’s point of view, is well illuminated due in part to 
its specular character. 

Recognition of the fact that modern streets are likely to 
be characterized by more or less of this specular quality neces- 


sitates important alterations in some of the theories regard-— 


ing street lighting which have prevailed in the past and which 
are held at the present time by some engineers. 

Relation between Lamps and Street Surfaces. The effect of 
glare in street illumination is dependent primarily upon: 

1. The extremes of contrast within view; that is, contrast 
in brightness between the light source and the illuminated 
surfaces. 

2. The visual angle separating the glaring source from the 
observed surfaces. 

3. The portion of the field of view which is illuminated. 

Glare militates against good street illumination, first in de- 
creasing ability to see, and second, in rendering unpleasant 
the appearance of the installation and the street. Insofar as 
it reduces visual power it manifests itself in three ways: 
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First, actual diminutions in ability to perceive small con- 
trasts in the presence of a bright light source. 

Second, distraction of -attention as a result of which small 
contrasts may not be perceived when viewed casually. 

Third, a temporary dazzling effect which persists for a few 
moments after a bright light source is viewed directly. 

Figs. 5a and 5p illustrate the effect of glare. In Fig.5a the 
nearby light source is removed. In Fig. 58 the presence of the 
light source distracts attention from the automobile and the 
view is rendered less pleasant. In fact there is a little dis- 
comfort involved in looking at the automobile. Nevertheless 
if one deliberately dispells the idea of the glaring source from 
his mind and concentrates on the automobile, it can be seen 
just as well in either illustration. These pictures further illus- 
trate the importance of securing adequate separation between 
the light source and the observed object, the distraction due 
to the light source being greater relatively when the picture is 
held at a distance from the eye and the visual angle between the 
source and object is decreased. 

If a single brilliant light source, as a bare Mazda C lamp, 
is located over a dirt road in the country, the glare is very 
bad. If the lamp is raised to a greater height or moved to one 
side of the road, or if the lamp is enclosed in a diffusing globe, 
the glare is lessened. If a number of additional lamps are 
strung beyond it along the road, the glare is further reduced. 
If the lamps, instead of being located over a dirt road, are 
located over a treated macadam road, or better still, over an 
asphalt road, the glare is less serious. . Light-colored buildings 
along the street also assist in reducing the glare. In short, 
anything which reduces the contrast between the light source 
and the road surface, or which increases the illuminated area 
within view, or which separates the bright light source from 
the road surface, reduces the effect of glare. 

Sweet in 1910* studied that part of the effect of glare which 
is a measureable reduction in the ability to see, using a single 
light source in a dark room. He found under these exagger- 
ated conditions that a large reduction in visual power could be 
traced to the presence of a bright light source close to the center 
of the field of vision. In 1914+ working with others on the 


* An Analysis of Illumination Requirements in Street Lighting” 


~ Journal of Franklin Institute, 1910. 
tElectrical Review and Western Electrician, March 6Gth> 1915. 
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campus of the University of Wisconsin, he pursued his re- 
searches, and has given preliminary publication to some very 
interesting results. In this latter research he employed from 
two to four lamps mounted at various heights and with various 
spacing intervals over a dirt road about 350 feet long. It is not 
proposed at this time to enter into a discussion of these tests, but 
it may be noted that the only conclusions which they can in- 
dicate are those which would apply to a short stretch of 
dirt road. The modifications introduced by street pavements 
of better reflecting qualities, and by a greater length of 
illuminated street, have no part in this research. This is 
a serious limitation, because the effect of glare in street light- 
ing is very largely reduced by each of these factors. The 
two researches make available valuable information which has its 
bearing upon street lighting principles. If, however, the data are 
considered without due regard to the limitations under which 
the tests were made, there is danger of forming an exaggerated 
idea of the importance of adopting measures which will reduce 
the effect of glare by decreasing the brightness of light sources 
to low values. Since the problem is really one of reducing 
contrast between the light source and the illuminated surfaces, 
the more constructive way of accomplishing the desired end 
is to increase the brightness of the illuminated surfaces rather 
than to dim the light sources unduly. Excessive brightness of 
light sources must of course be reduced. It is common ex- 
perience that a simple diffusing globe accomplishes this reason- 
ably well under most conditions. Too great reduction in the 
brightness of the light source is unsatisfactory psychologically. 
We like a bright light source—we are dissatisfied with illumina- 
tion in which a bright light source is not visible. Therefore 
the thing to do is to eliminate glare by increasing the bright- 
ness of the street surface, and where desirable, that of surround- 
ings, and by reducing the brightness of the light sources moder- 
ately throughout the angles at which they are viewed. 

With these considerations concerning the importance of the 
silhouette effect, specular reflection from pavements and glare 
well in mind, we may proceed to a discussion of the variables 
of street illumination and of the several factors which the en- 
gineer must study in planning a street lighting installation. 


ILLUMINATION VARIABLES 


The effectiveness of street illumination depends upon the 
following: 
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Intensity of Light upon the Street. There is no single measure 
of intensity which serves all purposes. The average horizontal 
intensity upon the street surface is most nearly satisfactory. 

Brightness of Street Surface. Adopting automobilist’s view- 
point as to angle and direction. 

Relation between Lamps and Street Surface. Visual angle be- 
tween the two, and extremes of contrast encountered. 

Contrasts Produced on the Street Surface and on Objects on the 
Street. This is largely a function of the direction of the light. 

Portion of Total Field of View Illuminated. This may be 
affected either by the number of lighted lamps within view or 
by the area of surface which is illuminated. 

Appearance of Installation and of Street by Day and by Night. 
Lamps, fixtures, light distribution, etc. 


INSTALLATION FAcTORS 


Each of the foregoing variables upon which street lighting 
effectiveness depends is affected by four or more principal in- 
stallation factors. These are listed in the first column of 
Table I, in which the variables are given as column headings. 
The purpose in presenting this table is to emphasize the com- 
plexity of the street illumination problem and to indicate the 
manner in which the several’elements are interconnected. Con- 
sider, for example, street surface brightness as a variable in street 
illumination. The table indicates that brightness depends 
upon the power of the lighting units, the number of lighting 
units per mile, the kind of lighting accessories employed, the 
location of lighting units, the nature of the street pavement 
and the nature of the surroundings. Alteration in any one of 
these conditions may influence the brightness of the street and 
therefore the effectiveness of the street illumination. An en- 
gineer who considers any one installation condition must ap- 
preciate that his decision may be far-reaching in its influence 
upon the effectiveness of the lighting, since every installation 
factor influences a number of these variables. Every street 
presents its own problems, and the utmost effectiveness of 
street illumination for a given expenditure is had when each 
factor is applied with due regard to the relations set forth in 
this table. 

In attempting to discuss these several elements of the prob- 
lem it is necessary to generalize, and this in spite of the fact 
that the great differences in streets of the several classes listed 
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on page 1431 makes generalization difficult. Nevertheless it 
is hoped that a general discussion of the influence of each 
factor upon the several variables will be of value, particularly 
since it is proposed to note principally those features in which 
recent experience has suggested some new consideration. 


S1zE OF LicHTING Units AND SpacInG INTERVALS 


Power of Lighting Unit. There is now a general tendency 
toward the adoption of more powerful lamps of one of the three 
types listed in Table II. These data are available through the 
courtesy of the Lamp Committee of the Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies; in large measure they are authorita- 
tive for lamps of the period stated and equipped as indicated. 
Of the above illuminants the flame arc lamp and the multiple 
Mazda C lamp depreciate in candle power 20 to 25 per cent 
throughout life. The magnetite lamp and the series Mazda C 
lamps do not change materially throughout life. 

Large versus Small Illuminants. The cluster of lamps em- 
ployed so largely in “‘ornamental”’ or “‘white way”’ lighting dur- 
ing the past five years has yielded favor in most recent installa- 
tions to the single illuminant or less frequently to twin illum- 
inants on one post. 

The effectiveness of the light, other things being equal, is 
dependent upon the choice as between many small lighting 
units and few large lighting units. In favor of the small illumi- 
nants it is urged that greater uniformity results from their 
use; that they may be mounted lower, thus avoiding shadows 
from trees, etc.; and it is added that when small illuminants 
are mounted low, a larger percentage of their total flux is dis- 
tributed over the street surface. On the other hand, it is argued 
in favor of large illuminants that they are relatively less costly 
per mile, and that usually the appearance of a street lighted 
by them is more pleasing. 

There are two considerations not usually urged in this con- 
nection. The first is discussed in more detail under the sub- 
ject of location of lighting units. Large illuminants are favored 
from this view-point because they may be placed well out over 
the middle of the street, where the specular reflection from 
street surfaces allows the light to be applied in a more favor- 
able direction than that from small illuminants which usually 
are mounted low over the curb. Fig. 11 is an excellent illus- 
tration of the advantageous use of large units in lighting a country 
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A—Flame Arc Lamp, Clear Globes kK —Mazda with Diffusing Globe 


e 


B—Magnetite, Reflector and 


Clear Globe F—Mazda with Reflector and 
Refractor 


G—Mazda, Radial Wave Reflector 


C—Magnetite, Refractor and Clear Globe 


D—Metallic Flame, Reflector 
and Clear Globe H—Mazda with Diffusing Globe 


Distribution characteristics referred toin Table II. Broken line indicates bare lamp 


TABLE II—LIGHT PRODUCING EFFICIENCIES OF MODERN STREET ILLUMINANTS. 


ASSOCIATION OF EDISON ILLUMINATING COMPANIES LAMP COMMITTEE DATA ON STREET ILLUMINANTS. 


(Arc Lamps SUMMER 1914—Mazpa Lamps WINTER 1914) 


Mean Initial Values Average throughout life 
Bare Equipped for Street Lighting Service Bare Equipped for Street Lighting Service > 
Type Description of Lamp and Equipment sus trraeoiad Manufacturer's statement 
Total Terminal | Lumens Total Terminal | Lumens Distribution Total Terminal | Lumens Total Terminal | Lumens Power 
lumens*t watts per watt | lumens*f watts per watt | characteristic | Jumens*f watts per watt | lumens watts per watt factor 
Flame are G. E, 75/10 amp. a-c. compensator, clear globes, white flame electrode 7s 9638 520 18.5 Curve A a bo Ss 8908 523 17.0 73% 130 hr. per trim General Electric Company approves assignments of values.; reports latest lamp with compensator 
consumes 500 watts; furnishes following data for new lamp of latest type without compensator;—total 
lumens 11,190, watts 465, lumens per watt 24. 
(Various makes of|Westg. * (eS “ « “ “ « « t 8557 480 17,8 Curve A 7288 448 16.3 79% 80 * Roe Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company reports for 1915 lamp electrode life of 130 hours and, 
carbon) without compensator, higher efficiency as follows: lumens initial 9676; throughout life (average) 8042; termi- 
nal watts, initial 445, average throughout life 442; lumens per watts initial, 21.7, throughout life 8.2. 
National Carbon Company reports for flame arc lamp as a type, 16: 9 lumens per watt throughout life, 
with lamp equipped with light diffusing glassware. 

Magnetite and|G.E, Magnetite 4 amp., standard electrode, clearglobe..........-- 2991 310 9.65 BorC No material change in cp. throughout trim has been observed. G.E.Co. approves assignment of values, States electrode lives are for two sizes respectively 230 and 350 hr. 
eee trop SS “4 “high efficiency electrode, clear globe ..-.-. ‘ 5 3 4649 323 14.4 $e Bie = iS . are A os ek S a Tis $s = Ss i « . life is 180 hours, 
porate Sanetes «le « § © standard electrode, clear globe .....".- 2 5768 390 14.8 fet eSA'S: | y id ae® es ey ee . ‘ prot s s a » . lives are for two sizes respectively 150 and 225 hr. 
type) ee = 5 “ high efficiency electrode, clear globe ... 7655 371 20.6 < “¢c (2 C ie <6 ! Ria ete ee “ det a Saacigad Aled m - abe i 4 lives are for two sizes respectively 125 and 150 hr. 

“« « 6.6 “ standard electrode, clear globe.....- 4s =, 8708 511 17.0 “ B«C = «a8 <8 «8 « eres one os 5G wate Ae chy THRE n ae 
<< “6.6 “  highefficiency electrode, clear globe ...-.- se 11774 509 23-1 Ei 5 Ban Sy o) a ae 5: Tee = ee * * on = * lifeis 75 hours. 
« « « — states slightly higher candlepower and efficiency obtained in inverted ‘* ornamental "' type of lamp. 
Westg. Metallic flame 4 amp., standard electrode, clear globe .....- 3330 299 11.1 a. 3655 310 11.8 317 hr. pertrim | |Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co, approves assignment of values and claims 250 to 275 hours life. 
Ms F “ 4 “ high efficiency electrode clear globe... ay 4100 306 13.4 ad a ty a aA io « oes ia « « a ie 
Initial lumens per watt Approximate average life under correct 
Approximate values for the summer of 1915, Operating conditions. 
Mazda C 100-watt multiple 1170 100 11.7 Usual fixtures and containers) Curve E, F,G 1056 98 10.8 Peta riepmeicat 13.1 1000 hours. 
200- “ « 2513 200 12.5  Jabsorb from 7 to 35 per cent of or H 2262 196 11.5 va Perl asaigds 14.3 1000 * 
300 * . 3767 300 12.5 _|the light given by the lamp. # 3393 294 11.5 i facturers  state- 15.3 1000 * 
A : spiel ess aie “ « 4524 | 392 11.5 d ge asa 15.3 1000 * 
500 « « 7225 | 500 14.4 ZI 2 6509 | 490 13.3 15.3 1000 * 
750. * ‘ 11787 | 750 15.7 : . 10618 735 14.4 . 16.5 1000. * 
1000 « é 16335 1000 16.3 « . 14700 980 15.0 . 17.7 1000 +* 
60-cp. 6.6-amp. series 574 44.4 12.9 < a 574 45.3 12.7 12.6 1000 « 
100s 1656-4558 5 <8 1005 73 13.8 : 980 (4.5 13-1 : 13.8 1000 * 
ee” PONE sie aBis ie rahe x “ 2463 187 13.2 te 16.5 1000 * 
400- “6.6 * ¢ 4021 | 300 13.4 Q r SY ee 16.7 1000 * 
600- “ 20-amp. series compensator 6031 321 18.8t 3 “ eBoS sols 18:88 oe 19.94 1000 * 
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road. The lamps are placed 500 to 900 feet apart and 18 to 
25 feet high. The effect is good for automobile driving pur- 
poses. An example of ineffective use of small illuminants will 
occur to all who can visualize a wide, wet street with lamps 
over both curbs. The lighting of the street surface consists 
of a few bright streaks near the curbs, while the middle of the 
street is dark, Fig. 6 illustrates this effect upon a dry pave- 
ment. As modern street pavements are extended, and auto- 
mobile traffic increases, the advantages of mounting lamps well 
over the center of the street tend to increase, and the disad- 
vantages of small illuminants mounted low over the curbs 
tend to become more apparent. 

The second consideration was brought out prominently last 
year by the Street Lighting Committees of the National Electric 
Light Association and the Association of Edison [luminating 
Companies. It was shown that within reasonable limits, uni- 
directional light is to be preferred to multi-directional light 
because it enhances contrasts upon which discernment is de- 
pendent. Objects and surface irregularities are seen more 
surely by uni-directional light than by light coming from a 
number of directions. From this it follows that, other things 
being equal, the revealing power of a few large illuminants is 
greater than that of many small illuminants, especially if the 
latter are staggered along both curbs. 

While these considerations do not clearly indicate the de- 
sirability of large units, they do add weight to the arguments 
in their favor. 


LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 


Improved Distribution. The most desirable distribution of 
light depends largely on the nature of the street surface and on 
the character of the street. Hence there is no such thing as 
a correct distribution characteristic for all street lighting. The 
prismatic refractor is successful in providing a distribution 
characteristic which for a vertical plane conforms to the theo- 
retical requirements as laid down by some engineers. In other 
forms it will doubtless provide different distributions as re- 
quired. It is an admirable device so far as re-direction of 
light is concerned. However, it is objectionable in some forms 
because of excessive brightness, due to its small size. Also, 
when combined with the casings with which it is usually em- 
ployed, its appearance is not attractive. Probably in the 
evolution of this useful device these objections will be overcome. 
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The same considerations which underlie the design of the 
refractor, namely the desire to increase the intensities on street 
surface at a distance from the lamps, would appear to favor the 
adoption of assymetrical horizontal distributions whereby 
light which normally is delivered upon surfaces lying along the 
sides of the street, is directed upon the street surface. Light- 
ing accessories to accomplish this purpose have been devised 
but thus far have not received the extensive trial which their 
theoretical advantages would appear to warrant. 

Diffusing Globes. The employment of diffusing globes to 
decrease brightness of light sources in the street has become 


more general in recent years. Perhaps the extreme example 


in the way of increased size of:such globes is found in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., installation of ornamental magnetite lamps, in 
which 28-inch built up alabaster globes of rather high density 
are employed. (See Fig. 7). As compared with the use of a 
clear globe or of a lamp with no globe, a diffusing globe of fairly 
large size is usually desirable because it improves the appear- 
ance of the lighting unit, renders the appearance of the street 
more pleasing and promotes good conditions of visibility. 

It is desirable to secure the best possible balance between 
low light absorption and good diffusion when selecting diffus- 
ing globes. Test data on these two characteristics are of im- 
portance and should not be neglected. Because of neglect of 
simple and inexpensive tests of commercially available glass- 
ware, globes are being installed which do not accomplish the 
purposes in view so well as would other glassware. These either 
absorb a larger percentage of light than is necessary to secure 
the desired degree of diffusion, or else diffuse less well than need 
be, considering the amount of absorption. 

Protection for the Eyes. At first glance it would appear that 
street lighting purposes would be served admirably by a light- 
ing accessory which would concentrate a large proportion of 
the light flux upon the street surface while directing but little 
light at those angles which fall near the center of a field of 
vision in a given installation. However, certain difficulties 
operate against the success of such a scheme. With practic- 


able mounting heights, spacings have to be short if this is to be ~ 


successful in illuminating the entire length of the street. The 
general direction of the light in such an installation is much 
more largely downward than is usually the case. Wherever 
there are sufficiently short interval spacings to allow of such 


PLATE LXXVI 
Aso Bee 
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[MILLAR] 
Fic. 7—MAGNETITE LAMPS IN 28 INCH GLOBES AS USED IN WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 
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an installation, there usually exists a requirement for lighting 
the building fronts. In such installations the relatively high 
intensities on the street surface, together with the large areas 
of considerable brightness which present themselves to view, 
render the glare negligible when ordinary diffusing globes are 
used. That is to say, in the only installations where it is prac- 
ticable to use such devices, their eccentric distribution char- 
acteristics are unnecessary. Where the surroundings are such 
that the lighting of building fronts is undesirable or unneces- 
sary, spacings are usually too great to admit of the use of such 
devices, because their illuminating range is too small. Also 
considerations of street surface characteristics, discussed else- 
where, suggest that suppression of light at say 80 deg. may do 
more harm by lessening the pavement brightness than can be 
compensated by decreased brightness of source. 


LocaTION OF LIGHTING UNITS 


Comprehended under this heading fall such subjects as 
height, transverse location and spacing. In most city installa- 
tions these aspects are standardized for a particular street. 
In lighting of interurban roadways, lamps are sometimes located 
in accordance with best judgment, varying considerably in all 
these particulars. 

Location Transverse of Street. As between center and curb 
locations there is a considerable difference. In the first place 
with lamps located over each curb, the street appears much 
wider, as is illustrated by a comparison of Figs. 8 and 9, which 
are alternate test installations of the N. E. L. A. and A. E. I. C. 
Street Lighting Committees. 

In the lighting of important city streets this is usually a de- 
sirable condition. The lamps mounted over the curbs likewise 
illuminate the sidewalks and the fronts of buildings better 
(See Figs. 16 and 19). When, however, the lighting of the 
roadway becomes of first importance, as in streets of the 3) 
class, the best use may be made of the light by locating the 
lamps as nearly as practicable over the roadway so as to take 
full advantage of all specular reflection from the street surface. 
(See Figs. 11 and 6). 

Height. In regard to heights of lamps there is also a wide 
difference in requirements, depending upon the character of 
the street. In some of the latest practise, powerful lamps are 
located 14 to 18 feet over the curbs on business streets. These, 
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however, are backed by light-colored buildings and the entire: 


surroundings are so brightly lighted that the glare is not bad. 
With lamps over the middle of the street the background is 
usually the dark sky, and usually there are not light-colored 
buildings to relieve the general darkness. Under these con- 
ditions the opportunity for glare to become serious is con- 
siderable and it is therefore necessary to locate the lamps rather 
high. The improvement realized in increasing the height of 
lamps of moderate power from 18 to 20 feet is considerable, 
while the improvement in increasing the height from say 27 
to 30 feet is not very great. The curve of glare falls off rapidly 
with increasing separation when the separation between the 
light source and the observed. surface is only a few degrees. 


Around a lamp which has a dark background there is a zone 


of halation within which objects tend to become invisible. 


Once outside this zone, the glare effect falls off less rapidly. — 


It is very important to mount the lamps high enough to insure 
that the separation from the street surface is at least sufficient 
to avoid this zone of serious glare. 

Power of Unit as ‘Related to Glare. Other things being equal, 
the objectionable effects of glare are greater when the light- 


ing units are more powerful. Hence-it is approved practise — 


to mount the more powerful units higher than less powerful units. — 


Such a lack of separation is responsible for the serious glare 


illustrated in Fig. 10. An are lamp is located over the inside 
of a curve in a road obscuring the roadway beyond. The angle 
of separation between lamp and roadway is about 3 degrees. 
Fig. 11 shows the same road but with a lamp located over the 
outside of the curve and separated from the distant roadway 
by about 20 degrees when viewed as in driving. It must be 
recognized that a bright light source obscures its immediate 
background. This obscuration is greater if the light source is 
brighter or more powerful, and is less if the background is 
brighter. In country roads or park drive lighting such obscuration 
is often very serious. The illustrations in Figs. 10 and 11 
indicate one good way of overcoming this difficulty. Recog- 
nizing the truth that under such conditions the bright light 
sources will obscure a certain region of the field of view, the 
source is so located that the background which it obscures 
is one which it is not important to see and that the surface 
which it is desired to see is sufficiently separated from the 
glaring light source to avoid difficulty. 
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Fic. 12—ApjusTABLE TEMPORARY INSTALLATION EMPLOYED IN NEW 
Vork City TO DETERMINE Best LOCATION FOR LAMPS 
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Fic. 10—ViEw or Country AUTOMOBILE Roap. LAMP WRONGLY 
LOCATED ON INSIDE OF CuRVE. GLARE OBSCURES VIEW OF ROAD BEYOND 


MICHI 


Fic. 11—View or Samer RoaD SHOWN IN Ficure 10. 
OF CURVE REPLACED By LAMP IN THE LEF 


TION ENABLES ROADWAY TO BE SEEN, 
FROM RoapWway DUvE To Lamps 600 AND 1000 FrEetr AWAY. EXCELLENT 
CONDITIONS FOR DrivinG WITH LARGE ILLUMINANTS (MAGNETITE ARC 

LAMPS WITH REFRACTORS) WIDELY SPACED [MILLAR] 


LAMP ON SIDE 
TOF VIEW. CHANGE oF LOca- 
Nore SpPECULAR REFLECTION 
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Frc. 13—Car.isLe, Pa. 600-cp. Mazpa C Lamps IN PRISMATIC RE- 
FRACTOR UNITS, SPACING 250 To 500 Fr., Hercur 18 To 22 FT. 
Photograph by courtesy Edison Lamp Works. 


Fic. 14—FourtEENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 100-cp. Mazpa 
C Lames Apout 10 rr. ABOVE CURBS, SPACED AT INTERVALS OF 80 FT. 
ALONG EACH CURB [MILLAR | 

Photograph by courtesy W. C. Allen, Electrical Engineer, District of Columbia. 
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[MILLAR ] 
Fic. 15—LaKe AVENUE, ROCHESTER. 


500-watr Mazpa C Lamps, Mountep 
173 FT. ABOVE CuRB, SPACED AT AVER- 
AGE INTERVALS OF 225 Ft. 
Photograph by courtesy Rochester Railway 
and Light Company. 


[MILLAR] 
Fic. 18—Matn STREET, ROCHESTER. 
6.6-AMPERE MAGNETITELAMPS. LOCATED 
143 FT. ABOVE CuRB AND SPACED AT 
100-Ft. INTERVALS ALONG Eacu Curs 
Photograph by courtesy Rochester Railway 
and Light Company. 
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Fic. 16—FirtaH AVENUE, NEW York. 400-watt Mapza C Lamps 
on Twin Posts, MountEeD 19 FT. ABOVE CURB AND SPACED AT ABOUT 
100 FT. INTERVALS ALONG Boru CuRBS WITH EXTRA LAMPS AT Cross 

STREET INTERSECTIONS 
Photograph by courtesy The New York Edison Company 


Fic. 17—FEDERAL STREET, PITTSBURGH. SERIES A-C. FLAME ARC 
Lames. WHITE LicHtT CARBONS. Lamps MOUNTED 24 FT. ABOVE CURB 
AND SPACED AT AVERAGE INTERVALS OF 69 FT. [MILLAR] 
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Fic. 19—PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 6.6-AMPERE 


MAGNETITE Lamps As ILLustT 


RATED IN Fic. 7. MounrTep 15 Ft, ABOVE 


CurB, SPACED aT 50 Fr. INTERVALS ALONG BotH CURBS [MILLAR] 


joes 
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Fic. 20—Firta AVENUE, PITTSBURGH. 60.6-AMPERE MAGNETITE 


Lamps, Mountep 18 rr. ABov 


80 FT. INTERVALS ALONG Eacu Curs 


E THE Curbs, SPACED AT APPROXIMATELY 
[MILLAR] 


_ 
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Spacing. All features of an installation should be treated 
in such a way as to avoid dark areas between lamps, coupled 
with low mountings for very bright and powerful lamps. To 
avoid ineffective results due to multi-directional light which 
reduces contrasts, spacings need to be greater when the lamps 
are staggered along both curbs than when they form a line 
along one side or over the middle of the street. The best 
spacing would appear to be contingent upon the kind of pave- 
ment employed and the nature of the surroundings. All the 
other factors should be so handled that in driving, one will 
not encounter the bad condition of a bright light source pre- 
venting an adequate view of the surface of the street beyond it. 

Fig. 12 illustrates the very excellent practise which is some- 
times followed in the city of New York, in locating lamps for 
street lighting. Lamps which are temporarily installed may 
be raised and lowered; those mounted from the mast arm post 
may be placed nearer to or farther from the curb, and those 
in the center parkways may be moved about at will, the posts 
being mounted in rock-ballasted barrels. A crew of men 
locate the lamps in the trial installation as directed by the 
engineers in charge and the locations which appear to give the 
best illuminating effects are arrived at. Photometric tests are 
then made to show the results obtained and to afford a basis 
for the planning of other installations. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS WHICH HAVE NOT BEEN 
DEMONSTRATED 


Color. In street illumination where intensities are low, it 
is believed by some engineers that white light is more effective 
than yellow light. According to this view, objects are revealed 
with greater definition; smaller contrasts may be perceived, 
and there is less suggestion of haziness in the atmosphere when 
white light is employed. In accordance with the Purkinje 
effect there would appear to be some basis for this theory, 
since it is well known that at intensities of the order of 0.01 
foot-candles, we see almost exclusively by rod vision and the 
maximum of the ocular luminosity curve is removed toward 
the blue end of the spectrum. Whether or not this effect is 
present in street lighting is one of the interesting subjects of 
speculation at the present time. 

Whether or not white light possesses advantage for low-in- 
tensity street lighting due to ocular peculiarities, it is certain 
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that it is preferred by many for high-class street lighting on 
the ground that it is more suitable, pleasing and dignified than 
is yellow light. This is perhaps a matter of color association 
and is surely a matter of taste. It therefore hardly finds place 
in a discussion of this kind, and is merely mentioned in passing. 
“ Animation” of Light Source. It has been suggested that 
the slight fluctuation of light which characterizes arc lamps 
possesses some advantage for street lighting purposes over 
the steady glow of the incandescent lamp. So far as the writer 
knows, no demonstrations have been undertaken, and it has 
not been shown that this speculation has any basis in fact. 


GENERAL STATUS OF THE PROBLEM OF STREET ILLUMINATION 


There is an important consideration suggested in the first 
paragraph of this paper. As more money is expended on 
street lighting and as more efficient lamps are made available, 
the intensities of light in streets become greater. As the in- 
tensities increase, the requirements for the best possible appli- 
cation of light to promote good visibility conditions become less 
severe and the requirements for application which improve 


the appearance of the street become more urgent. From the © 


standpoint of rendering visible the street and objects upon it, 
the lighting of suburban automobile roads where but little money 
is available for installation and operation offers the best test 
for the engineer’s skill. In first-class streets we have already 
progressed to the point where esthetics assume large impor- 
tance. This does not mean, however, that the problems of 
street lighting are becoming less difficult; it means simply that 
the problems are becoming more involved, and broader com- 
prehension of the fundamental principles of street illumination 
is becoming more essential. 

Appendix. In the appendix will be found some statistics 
of very recent installations in streets of several classes, show- 
ing practise in this country as of the early part of 1915. These 
are accompanied by a few illustrations. 

Acknowledgment. The author wishes to express his indebted- 
ness to a number of gentlemen who have kindly supplied some 
of the photographs for illustrations and the statistics which are 
utilized in this paper, and who are too numerous to permit 
of individual mention in this connection. 


City and Street 


Description of Street 


APPENDIX 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fifth Avenue..... 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Federal Street.... 


Chicago, Illinois 
Dearborn Street. . 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Main Street...... 


Hartford, Conn. 
Main Street...... 


Washington, D.C. 
Pennsylvania Av. 


New York, N.Y. 
Fifth Avenue. 
(25 to 58 Sts.) 


Corning, N. Y. 
Market Street 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Lake Avenue. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Grand Avenue. 


New York, N. Y. 
Seventh Ave 
(110 to 136 Sts.) 


Chicago, Illinois 
Troy Street. 


Washington, D.C. 
Sixteenth Street. 


Width of No. of Linear spacing 
roadway Kind of buildings | lighting units if feet 
in feet along one curb 
36 Business structures 50 Approx.80 
47 90 69 
42 Business structures 102 94 
80 Business structures 222 100 
90. ft bet. | Business structures |Approx.82 112 
bldg. lines (twin lamp) 
109 All kinds 123 100 
60 Business structures | 200 (2 per post) 100 
Business structures 100 
50 Residences 56 400 
92 Business structures 92 
80 Apartment build- 79 105 
ings 
36 Residences 220 
50 ft. Residences 246 120 
(160 ft. bet 


bldg. lines). 


Installation 
Height 
in feet Location Kind of mount 
18 Both curbs—opposite {Brackets on trolley 
poles 
24 Both curbs—staggered |Ornamental posts 
25 Both curbs—staggered {Ornamental posts 
14 ft. 6in.| Both curbs—opposite,|Ornamental posts 
main section—staggered 
outside. 
14 Both curbs—staggered |Twin lamp _ orna- 
mental posts 
15 Both curbs—staggered |Ornamental posts 
19 Both curbs—staggered |Twin lamp orna- 
mental posts 
13 ft. 6in.| Both curbs—opposite |Ornamental posts 
17 ft. 6in. | Both curbs—staggered |Ornamental posts 
19 ft. 10 in. | Both curbs—opposite |Bracket on trolley 
pole 
22 In center of block (on}Ornamental posts 
center isle) On curb. of 
intersecting streets at 
house line of cross street 
intersection 
22 East curb only Ornamental posts 
10 ft. 3in.}| Both curbs—staggered 


Lamps Accessories 


6.6-amp. d-c. ornamental|Medium 
luminous arc. globes 


a-c, series flame arc. white|Alba globes 
electrodes ’ > 


a.-c. series fame arc lamps|Alba globes 


‘ 


6.6-amp. inverted magne-|Alabaster globes 
. tite. 


600-cp. Mazda C. |Novulux, Form 1. 


segmented] — 


6.6-amp. inverted mange-|23-inch 

tite—stand. elect. Alabaster globe 
—dense upper, me- 
dium lower hemi- 


sphere, 


120-volt, 400-watt multiple|/Light Carrara globes 
Mazda C. 


400-cp., 15-amp. MazdaC. |C. R. I. globe and 


translucent glass 
reflectors 
1000-cp. Mazda C. Alabaster globes 


4.0-amp_ d-c. series orna-|Light alabaster 
mental luminous arc—] globes 
long life electrodes 


120-volt, 400-watt multi-|Special ventilated 
tiple Mazda C. renee Carrara 
globe. 


600-cp. Mazda C. Alba globes 


5.5-amp. series Mazda C,|16-inch Alba globes 
approx. 75 watts 


[Miia] 
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Discussion ON “ THe ErrectiveE ILLUMINATION OF STREETS ”’ 
(Mitiar), DEER Park, Mp., JuNE 30, 1915. 


G. H. Stickney: There is more difference of opinion as to 
what is the best practise in street lighting than in any other class 
of lighting problems. This is due in part to the efforts to classify 
a wide variety of demands into one or two groups of practise, at 
the same time putting the extreme emphasis on the cost. Since 
the disagreement originates with the ultimate lighting effects 
the lack of agreement as to the methods of producing such effects 
1s not surprising. 

The careful analysis presented in Mr. Millar’s paper, while 
not furnishing a solution of the problems, is an important aid 
in that direction, through clearly defining some of the funda- 
mental facts which have not been generally recognized. 

One of the most important divergences in practise is that 
between the large and small, or the high power and low power 
lighting units. There seems to be little doubt but that the larger 
units are generally better for high intensity lighting, and the 
smaller units more economical for low intensity lighting. The 
majority of our street lighting problems, however, fall in a class 
of intermediate intensities, where there is considerable question 
as to which size of unit will give the best effect for the least cost. 
Good lighting can be produced from either. The latest tendency 
seems to be to follow the logical practise of applying units of 
intermediate power. 

We often note the tendency to measure the value of street 
lighting units in terms of their efficiencies. Although, all else 
being equal, this would be a fair measure, practically, there are 
other considerations, such as maintenance cost, adaptability, 
convenience, appearance, steadiness, etc., which often outweigh 
a considerable difference in efficiency. This has been illustrated 
in the transition from-the open arc to the enclosed arc, and also 
in the remarkable spread in the incandescent cluster light, which 
despite its notorious inefficiency enjoyed an almost unprece- 
dented popularity. This cluster lighting was never viewed with 
high favor by engineers, and while it is now giving way to more 
economical and artistic single light posts its former popularity 
should be recorded as the vote of the public in favor of more 
ornamental street lighting. 

Referring again to the efficiency question, it must be remem- 
bered that today the item of electric current consumption used 
represents only about 20 or 25 per cent of the cost of street 
lighting service, so that even large gains in efficiency represent 
relatively small saving. Such gains can, therefore, usually 
be more profitably taken up in raising the standard of lighting. 

The practise of oiling the road and street surface has had a 
very important relation to street lighting practise. Due to 
the blackening of the surface, streets which were formerly quite 
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satisfactorily lighted become dull and dingy looking. While 
the glint effect of such streets is valuable to the automobilist in 
discerning objects, the black surface absorbs so much light that 
it is very difficult to produce a pleasing and cheerful lighting 
effect and much more light is required than in the case of light- 
colored pavements such as asphalt. It can hardly be expected 
that the color of pavements will always be selected to facilitate 
street lighting, but there are many cases in which it would be 
desirable to consider the street lighting in this connection. 

Dugald C. Jackson: This paper is, I hope, a forerunner of 
other papers to be given at joint meetings of the two societies 
which are here tonight. Papers of a similar nature have been 
given by Mr. Millar and other authors before the meetings of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society, but these papers have not 
been given the general attention of electrical engineers that the 
subject warrants. 

There are certain features of this paper which impressed me 
very much and of which I will speak. To begin, the paper refers 
to the change of attitude of engineers who have to do with street 
lighting, which has turned them from the enclosed series are 
lamp to other types of lamps, and for myself I want to express 
very great satisfaction in that. I have always believed that the 
enclosed series arc lamp (especially when operated on alter- 
nating current) was one of the mistakes of electrical engineers, 
and that it arose by allowing the question of the cost of main- 
tenance of a particular machine or piece of apparatus to take the 
place of consideration of the real effectiveness of its service. 
Fortunately electrical engineers and others are now turning 
their attention to more satisfactory illuminants, 1.e., more 
satisfactory when judged broadly, and not solely from the stand- 
point of how many hours a particular lamp may be burned, or 
how much labor may be requisite to maintain the structure. 

On the other hand, I believe we are likely to be misled by the 
charm of simplicity in the Mazda lamp and perhaps go too far 
in utilizing the slightly yellowish light for illuminating important 
streets. Certainly in the great streets of our cities most in- 
dividuals are more pleased with the white light than with the 
yellowish light. There is no question about the possibility of 
lighting streets and roads with Mazda lamps of large candle 
power very satisfactorily, but a white light is to most of us more 
satisfactory, more enspiriting, which is a feature of real import- 
ance in a city street in the major business district. The yellowish 
light, however, probably serves the purpose with full satisfaction 
in the residence and also perhaps in less occupied business streets. 

In my opinion, the question of large versus small units will 
work itself out. I am convinced that the large units are bound 
to be used for the important streets of a city. The American 
cities must, like the foreign cities, become convinced that they 
need floods of illumination in the regions of great mercantile 
activity, although they do not need so much light elsewhere. 
To secure real flood illumination, large lamp units must be used. 


——— CO 
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There are few objects more graceful and beautiful than a pair 
of fine white lights on a graceful post, when these lights 
are properly protected by a fairly large white diffusing 
globe—the globe being large enough so that any spot in 
the tremendous amount of light that may be given off 
may not have any serious effect on the eye. On the other 
hand, there are cases where sincere effort has been made 
to get rid of glare according to the mistaken ideas of 
some man who put up the system, in which rows of large intense 
lights, with diffusing globes, placed 22 or 24 feet high, 150 to 250 
feet apart, down miles of road make a nightmare to travelers on 
account of the physiological effect of the continuous rows of illum- 
inants on each side, which affect the eye with great discomfort. 

One of the most pleasing results of the recent work of illumina- 
ting engineers in this country is the attention whichis beingturned 
towards the use of graceful lamp posts in the cities. I here 
avoid the use of the words “ decorative posts,’’ because the 
phrase ‘“‘ decorative lighting ’’ has covered such a multitude of 
sins by way of ugliness during the last few years. Graceful 
posts are coming into style. The old mounting of an arc lamp, 
or some other lamp, on a strip of iron, fastened by a lag screw 
to a crooked wooden pole, which otherwise carried crossarms 
and wires, was a poor sort of expedient for supporting the street 
lights, and if our cities can recognize the worth of,and spend the 
money necessary to secure graceful posts, | am sure that they 
will be improved and made happier as places for living. 

H.L. Wallau: In the last illustration, which is very interest- 
ing, we got two points of view, the wrong and the right. We 
saw the effect of the lamp placed on the wrong spot, and also 
saw the effect of the lamp placed on the right spot, but the impres- 
sion one got was intensified by the fact that the silhouette effect 
aided the last demonstration; in other words, I am sorry we could 
not have had three steps, one with the light as originally shown, 
the second step with the light on the outside of the curve, but 
in the same direction crosswise to the road, so that the automobile 
would still have been behind the light. There must be positions 
on that curve when the oncoming machine would be back of 
the light, although the light would be on the far side of the curve. 
The general effect could then be better judged, ifwe had the 
two positions to guide us in forming our opinion. 

Walter R. Moulton: Referring to the discerning of surface 
irregularities in streets, I have in mind one interesting example 
in Baltimore where a water-front street about 100 ft. wide is 
paved with Belgian block and is lighted by means of luminous 
magnetite arcs on standards located on safety islands down the 
center of the street. The rough spots in the street are brought 
out very distinctly by the shadows cast and also by the increased 
intensity of illumination on the face presented to the source of 
light. Because of the nature of the paving, one would hardly 
expect to find surface reflection, but objects do stand out in 
silhouette as the granite blocks are worn quite smooth and there 
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seems to be reflection from each individual block. The condi- 
tions of this street also illustrate very forcibly the advantage of 
lights on one side of the roadway only as this condition is quite 
analagous to such a road. 

The effect of street paving on the illumination of a street was 
very plainly shown when the paving on both Howard and Eutaw 
Streets in Baltimore was changed from Belgian block to sheet 
asphalt. The location of luminous arc lamps was not changed, 
but after the completion of the asphalt paving the lighting condi- 
tion of the street seemed to be greatly improved. Another in- 
teresting effect of street surface is found on the Fallsway, which 
is a new concrete structure. The entire surface of the road, the 
sidewalks and a three-foot wall on either side are of concrete 
and lighted by means of luminous magnetite arc lamps similar 
to the downtown business streets. * This roadway has been in 
use about nine months and at the present time has absolutely 
no specular reflection from its surface. The surface of the street, 
however, seems very well illuminated and the diffuse reflection 
from the light-colored surface seems to replace specular reflection 
very well in improving the apparent illumination of a street. 

Specular reflection from the surface illumination is important 
in other outdoor lighting than street illumination. There is a 
large municipal bathing pool in Baltimore, covering over two 
acres, which is used at night as wellasinthedaytime. A number 
of incandescent lamp standards are located around the pool 
and also on platforms and pedestals in the center of the pool 
itself. The general illumination is very good, but ability to see 
objects on the surface of the water is entirely due to the specular 
reflection of the lights on the surface. 

The excessive brightness of a prismatic refractor unit combined 
with a high candle power lamp is forcibly illustrated by the diffi- 
culty experienced in attempting to photograph such installations. 
Would this not indicate that such units are brilliant enough to 
interfere considerably with vision and would it not also seem 
to point out that their size should be increased? 

The commercial value of lavish application of street lighting 
in the downtown section is well illustrated in Baltimore where 
over 1000 luminous magnetite arc ‘‘white-way”’ lamps have been 
installed. At night the business section of the city is made 
very prominent, it shows up quite strongly from the hilly sec- 
tions surrounding the city and especially so from the bay. The 
illumination in the sky from a distance is quite strong and the 
tall buildings stand out quite prominently against the sky, as the 
entire face of the building is illuminated. 

This latter feature of lighting the building fronts is one that 
should not be overlooked. The civic buildings, namely the Court 
House, Post-office and City Hall, are located on three consecutive 
blocks with wide streets on either side and a plaza on each end and 
between each building. There are several well-designed office 
buildings facing the civic buildings. The generous use of white- 
way lamps in this section makes these buildings quite prominent, 
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especially as they are of light-colored stone, the Court House 
being of white marble. This section is made really more at- 
tractive at night than it is in the daytime. 

The esthetic effect of lighting standards or posts throughout 
the city is quite important. If possible one typical design should 
be carried out. In Baltimore a special design standard was 
developed for use with the luminous arc white-way lamps. 
This same design has been later carried into the residence sections 
for use with the incandescent lamps and round globes and it has 
also been carried into the parks. There is a great number 
of bridges in and around the city and this same design standard 
has been scaled down and is to be found along the side wall of 
bridges. Thus there is a harmonious effect produced that is 
very pleasing. A contrast, however, has been made in Roland 
Park, an exclusive suburban section, where a special design 
corner post has been developed, supporting a rustic lantern and 
also supporting name plates for each street. 

The beauty spots of a city can be made prominent and their 
artistic value greatly enhanced by good street lighting. This is 
especially true of the small squares and parks to be found in any 
large city. The bright street lighting surrounding the small 
park serves as a background against which the dark foliage of the 
trees shows up very strongly in silhouette. Often a dainty 
lace-like effect is obtained. The lights in the small park itself 
serve very well to bring out the beauty of well-formed trees or 
banks of shrubbery. The variations of light and shade are such 
as to make the park of untiring interest. 

H. H. Magdsick: Mr. Millar has shown clearly what factors 
determine the effectiveness of the illumination in streets with 
characteristics typical of our main thoroughfares. For such 
stre€ts, where the requirements of the driver of a vehicle form 
the major consideration, the importance of these factors can 
scarcely be over-emphasized. The discussion would not appear 
to apply with equal force to most residence districts, which con- 
tain a large proportion of the total mileage of streets we have to 
light, where the safety and convenience of the pedestrian are 
primary. In serving these the incident light is of far greater 
importance than in the other class of streets, and the silhouette 
effect, specular reflection from street surface, etc., are of lesser 
value. With the funds now available for street lighting in some 
cities a sufficiently high intensity can be provided at all points 
on the street to meet these requirements satisfactorily when 
modern equipment is employed. 

It is pointed out in the paper that a bright light source inter- 
feres with vision most when the angle of separation between the 
light source and the surface viewed is small. This effect is to 
some extent decreased by mounting the unit at a greater height; 
but considerations of cost, inefficiency and possible obstruction 
of light, limit this method. It is not generally recognized that 
much the same result can be secured by the use of prismatic 
refractor equipment so installed as to direct the maximum c.p. 
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at an angle of, say, 70 deg. from the vertical, with a considerably 
reduced intensity at the higher angles, which are viewed when 
the angle of separation from the illuminated surface is small. 
The use of this equipment likewise increases the brightness of 
the street surface. A sufficient intensity is still emitted at the 
higher angles to satisfy the desire for some brightness in the il- 
luminant and to aid vision when specularly reflected, however, 
it should be borne in mind that only certain classes of street 
surfaces reflect specularly to any considerable extent. A study 
of the streets in many large and small cities has shown that this 
is a negligible factor in the illumination of a large proportion of 
the total. 

In Table II the average life of series Mazda C lamps under 
correct operating conditions is given as 1000 hours. It may be 
noted that while the manufacturers have made guarantees on 
this basis to cover a large range of street lighting circuits and 
operating conditions, the actual performance in service as re- 
ported in the technical press and at a convention of electrical 
associations shows that the manufacturers’ rated life of 1350 is 
conservative. 

W.Hz. Pratt: There is an observation which I have made, and 
which has rather been thrust upon me in reference to street 
lighting, which I would like to offer for what it is worth. There 
is a strip of boulevard, some four or five miles long, over which I 
frequently drive in the evening, and it is illuminated so that it 
works satisfactorily, so far as the visibility of objects on the road 
is concerned. The sources of illumination are moderate sized 
units, spaced very regularly. I find that when somewhat tired, 
especially with driving over this road, there is a very painful 
effect, due apparently to the very regular passage of sources of 
light before the eyes. I wonder if this might not be a fator 
at times to be considered in determining whether large or small 
units shall be used. The effect is very noticeable and some- 
times is really extremely painful. I can easily understand how 
under the circumstances a driver might be led to make serious 
mistakes from that cause. It has a somewhat hypnotic effect, 
definitely associated with the very regular passage at rather fre- 


quent intervals of the light sources through the field of vision.’ 


John B. Whitehead: We have been shown in very convincing 
and beautiful fashion the importance of specular reflection and 
the value of a highly reflecting surface in streets and roadways. 
I notice in all the pictures and in the model that the light sources 
are still visible, although in many cases the intrinsic brilliancy 
is reduced by diffusing globes. Nevertheless, the lamps are 
conspicuous, and I have yet to see a globe which does not in 
some measure give the disagreeable impressions generally as- 
sociated with glare. JI remember also that when Mr. Millar 
showed us a lantern slide in which an attempt was made to 
illuminate a road with concealed sources, the slide indicated that 
the result was an extremely poor one and not to be compared 
with that which had been obtained by these methods which he 
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endorses. The question arises, as to whether the distribution 
curves of various reflectors which conceal the source completely 
have been studied in their relation to the angle of incidence of 
the light upon the road surface. In other words, would it not 
be possible to get a considerable amount of scattered reflection 
at high angles of incidence? 

Peter Junkersfeld: Most of our discussion this evening has 
been-on the illumination of streets, largely from the viewpoint of 


_ the pedestrian on the street, or the people using automobiles on 


the street, or the general illumination of the street. There is 
one other party whose interest should be considered, and that is 
the resident along the street, and particularly the resident whose 
home is opposite some of these high candle power lamps. I have in 


mind aninstallation of 3000 or 4000, 600-c.p. type C Mazda lamps 


»\ 


in Chicago, installed under the direction of Mr. Ray Palmer. That 
system of lamps was installed on tubular iron poles, using tubular 
iron poles also between the poles supporting the arc lamps, and 
the lighting is very satisfactory from the standpoint of street 
illumination. A great many complaints, however, have arisen 


‘from residents on the street. These high c.p. lamps shine into 


the second and third story windows, particularly in the summer 
time, when people do not want their shades down, but want them 


“part way up, so that they can get as much air as possible, and it 


is quite objectionable from their standpoint. Many complaints 
have come in and in some places the residents along the street 
have taken matters into their own hands and painted the sides 
of the globes. It finally resulted in the passage of an ordinance 
under which any resident along the street may have a special 
shade put on the lamp by paying $2 per lamp and $1 per year 
in advance for the maintenance of the shade. It probably is 
not sufficient to cover the cost, but serves as a deterrent against 
unnecessary shading. The lamps are mounted on poles, 25 ft. 
above the surface of the street. 

In other sections of the city where wires are put underground, 
by common consent the small unit lamps on low poles, 10 or 12 
ft. high, have been installed, and that system, from the point of 
view of the residents, is very much more satisfactory and at 
the same time gives very good street illumination. 

I would add a word to what Mr. Stickney said and possibly 
also to what Prof. Jackson said, and that is, after all, this whole 
matter of street lighting must be a matter of compromise. There 
are many other things which are to be considered besides illumina- 
tion. The staggering of lampsimproves the illumination in many 
cases. That means, however, considerable increase in cost in 
installation, whether the wires are overhead or underground, 
because the wires must cross back and forth across the street, 
or else there will have to be two lines of poles. There are a 
great many other factors of that kind that must be taken into 
consideration in every individual system. 
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Allen T. Baldwin: In the author’s paper, in the paragraph 
entitled ‘‘ Power of Lighting Units,’’ reference is made to the 
depreciation in c.p. of the flame arc and multiple Mazda lamps. 
A depreciation of 20 per cent to 25 per cent is claimed for each 
unit mentioned. Insofar as the enclosed type of flame arc lamp 
is concerned, we have found at our laboratories that 15 per cent 
to 20 per cent is the average depreciation when measured as the 
part of the total light flux that is lost through absorption by 
dirty glassware. For white flame carbon the lower value is 
nearer the true average. 

The light absorption arises from two causes—the etching of 
the globe and the adherence to the globe of deposits from the 
arc. The loss of light as the result of etching is the smaller loss 
of the two. It will probably not exceed 5 per cent to 10 per cent, 
and a test recently completed on a globe that had been in service 
over 700 hours showed that it‘was capable of transmitting 96 
per cent of the light transmitted by such globes. The test was 
made in such a way that this loss was that known to be due to 
etching alone. Studies have shown that the etching and deposits 
are least in that part of the globe where it is desirable to have the 
best light transmission. At the end of the trim life the loss at 
80 degrees from the vertical is approximately 5 per cent, while 
at 10 degrees from the vertical the loss approaches 40 per cent 
or more. 

A comparison of the distribution curves of the lamp at the 
beginning and end of the life will show that the distribution has 
been changed in a beneficial way. The deposit in the bottom of 
the globe acts as a reflecting surface and extends the values along 
the horizontal at the expense of the-light directly along the 
vertical. These facts point out that the c.p. depreciation is best 
determined as the loss of total light flux rather than that in any 
given direction. In reality the increase in efficiency of the lamps 
gained by eliminating globe etching and deposit would hardly 
be enough to warrant more than passing attention. 

In connection with this subject it is interesting to note that it 
seems to be an inherent tendency of white flame carbons to give 
an increase in c.p. as they are consumed, but not to a sufficient 
extent to counteract the losses just referred to. 

L. D. Nordstrum: The point Mr. Jackson brought up in re- 
gard to the difference in illumination which might come about 
when different types of lamps were used, I have had brought to 
my attention several times in the fact that we have two different 
installations in Fort Wayne, practically a duplicate form of 
installation, outside of the light sources used. The old lighting 
system used the usual type of single unit placed on street corners, 
usually in the center of the street. Some two miles of the main 
streets were changed over to what we called ornamental lighting. 
The poles were placed on the ctirbs on each side of the street and 
staggered. They carried a. double crossarm with a lamp on each 
end and a fifth lamp in the center of the pole, with 100-watt 
Mazda lamps in each globe. This had been installed about a 
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year, and then for about the same distance a new form of light- 
ing was carried out, the same method of pole installation, the 
poles about the same height,in which we used 4-ampere magnetite 
lamps. I think that everybody is agreed that the magnetite 
installation gives much better illumination. Something like 
seven or eight months ago we had in the evening a very dense 
fog. These two installations happen to be along the same 
street, so that they could be compared, and in this dense fog the 
Mazda light seemed to be entirely blotted out. You could see 
the Mazdalamps about a block away. Going down that portion 
of the street where we had the magnetite installation you could 
see the magnetite lamps strung out along the street a fairly good 
distance away, for several blocks, at least, whereas with the 
partially yellow light in the Mazda lamps the illumination was 
not nearly so effective. . 

C. E. Stephens (communicated after adjournment): The 
application of electrical energy in the production of street il- 
lumination, to my mind, is one of the most important subjects 
for consideration by scientific associations. More than any other 
piece of electrical apparatus, the street lamp is in the public eye. 
Its importance is not due to the value of this character of load 
as a market for electrical energy, but to the good or bad indirect 
effect on the electrical industry, resulting from whether our street 
lighting installations are good or bad. 

Referring to possible improvements in street lighting, it seems 
to me that greater improvements can be expected in the im- 
mediate future, from a more scientific application of available 
light sources, rather than from radical improvements in the 
efficiency of available light sources. While the efficiency of 
light production is extremely low, the power cost is also relatively 
low when compared to the capital charges for interest and depre- 
ciation on the fixtures, transmission, etc., and other items of cost 
that must beincluded. A further improvement in efficiency of the 
source of light would have to be very great in order materially to 
reduce the present cost of lighting. It is, therefore, a fitting time 
to analyze carefully the application of the source and to secure the 
most illumination possible from a given flux or volume of light. 

Let us hope that such investigations as are at present being 
earried on by the electrical industry can be continued, to the end 
that a standard of street illumination will be set which will 
secure ample visual discrimination, with comfort, and al mental 
activity, necessary for safety; and further, that the time will soon 
come when the doctors will agree. ; 

Preston S. Millar: Professor Jackson has emphasized the 
possibilities of further intensive study and development in the 
illumination field. His point appears to be well taken. Those 
who have visited the Exposition at San Francisco have derived 

a great deal of inspiration in this connection. 
~~ Replying to the question regarding the measurement of 
effective brightness, it should be stated that the measurements 
were made about five years ago and were rather crude. After 
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a few trials, we determined the usual angle of an automobilist’s 
view of the street surface, arriving, if my recollection is correct, 
at two degrees as a typical angle. With a photometer we then 
measured the brightness of arbitrarily selected patches of street 
surface at such angle. 

Due to the great increase in automobile traffic during these 
past five years and to the more general adoption of modern 
pavements, the departure of the brightness curve from the curve 
of incident light is probably now greater than was found to be 
typical five years ago. 

Mr. Moulton has shown that the prismatic refractors employed 
in Baltimore are so bright as to spoil the photographic effect 
by reason of excessive halations. It would appear to be proper 
to ask if these refractors are not also so bright as to spoil the 
illuminating effect. In one of the views which he has shown 
there is an illustration of the lighting of a public building by 
magnetite lamps along the curb. It is to be observed that the 
lower stories of the building were lighted nicely, but the upper 
stories were not well lighted. If these lamps could be moved 
across the street from the building, securing a greater distance 
and a better angle of incident light, the general lighting of the 
front of the building would probably be better. 

Mr. Magdsick has dwelt upon the point of view of the pedes- 
trian as opposed to that of the automobilist. I am not sure 
that these viewpoints are essentially different. In the proposed 
lighting of a Cleveland street which he has described, I think 
we arrive at that class referred to in the paper in which esthetic 
considerations are of first importance. In such problems most 
of the questions discussed in the paper are of relatively less 
importance because there is so much light available that appli- 
cation to secure the best visibility is unnecessary. 

Dr. Whitehead has suggested that it might be possible to 
obtain the advantages which come with specular reflection 
from street surface and still avoid all glare effect. I think he 
will find that in cases where we have to take advantage of 
specular reflection, the spacings are so great that light must be 
allowed to emanate from the lamp at such a high angle that it 
will produce some glare. When the spacing is so short that the 
glare effect can be suppressed, there is so much light that ordinary 
exposure of lamps in diffusing glassware does not produce much 
glare. The work of Mr. A. J. Sweet may be consulted with 
profit in this connection. 

Mr. Junkersfeld’s citation of objection on the part of residents 
to nee on the upper stories of houses is mentioned in the paper 
as well. 

Mr. Baldwin implies that the depreciation during life, shown 
for flame arc lamps, is a bit too high. We have received criticisms 
from others that it is a trifle too low. If we may be permitted 
to average these criticisms, we will conclude that the figures 
shown in the paper are probably substantially typical. 
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